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In  the  course  of  last  year  ^  we  laid  before  our  readers  notices 
of  recent  works  upon  cholera,  and  we  have  now  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  subject,  which  has  attained  great  importance  from 
its  recent  prevalence  amongst  us,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  regarded  of  late  not  only  in  a  medical  but  also  in  an 
international  if  not  political  point  of  view. 
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We  quote  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  has  just  been  printed  : 

"  The  choleraic  infection  of  Egypt  in  May  last,  with  the  return  of 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Mecca,  where  the  disease  was  epidemic, 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  the  spread  of  the  same  infection,  along 
each  of  the  several  lines  of  steamboat  communication  which  divei|^e 
from  Alexandria  as  a  centre,  to  all  the  most  considerable  ports  of  the 
Levant  and  of  Southern  Europe ;  whence  again  in  many  instances 
inland  spreadings  of  the  disease  took  place ; — this  constituted  a  suc- 
cession of  events  which  augured  badly  for  the  pubHc  health  in 
England.  And  presently,  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  being  looked 
for,  a  first  wave  of  the  infection  had  touched  our  shores,  though  hap- 
pily not  yet  greatly  to  harm  us.  For  the  first  time  in  our  expe- 
rience of  cholera  the  attack  was  on  the  south  coast,  not,  as  on  former 
occasions,  on  our  ports  which  look  towards  the  Baltic:  but  on 
Southampton,  distinguished  among  all  our  ports  as  the  one  of  quickest 
Mediterranean  traffic,  and  perhaps  also  (though  this  may  have  been 
secondarily)  on  Weymouth,  or  Portland,  or  Dorchester. 

*^  Of  the  epidemic  progress  which  I  have  just  summarily  sketched,  I 
do  not  attempt  here  to  give  the  innumerable  and  somewhat  intricate 
details,  nor  to  compare  the  present  course  of  the  disease  with  steps 
of  former  visitations.  On  that  subject,  under  their  Lordships'  orders, 
I  requested  Mr.  Badclifie,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Epidemio- 
logical Society,  to  compile  a  special  report ;  and  for  the  purpose,  I 
put  into  his  hands  all  the  abundant  information  which  the  Foreign 
Office  had  communicated  to  their  Lordships.  The  elaborate  report 
with  which  he  has  recently  furnished  me,  and  which  I  append  in 
extenso,  gives  all  the  information  which  has  hitherto  been  obtained 
as  to  the  epidemic  progress,  compares  the  present  with  former  inva- 
sions, and  gives  some  interesting  supplementary  information  as  to 
the  Mohammedan  pilgrimages,  in  their  relation  to  the  present  sub- 
ject.    See  Appendix,  No.  18. 

"  Of  the  very  small  share  which  England  has  yet  had  in  the  epi- 
demic, the  main  facts  are  these.  Into  Southampton  there  came,  on 
July  10th,  and  at  intervals  afterwards,  very  suspicious  arrivals  from 
Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar.  In  the  middle  of  August,  a 
young  woman  in  the  town  had  a  choteraic  attack  of  doubtful  nature ; 
on  the  22nd  of  September  a  labourer  had  undoubted  Asiatic  cholera, 
of  which  afterwards  he  died ;  and  from  then,  for  about  six  weeks, 
cholera-cases  continued  to  occur  in  small  numbers  in  and  about 
Southampton,  so  that  on  the  4th  of  November  (when  the  little 
epidemic  might  be  considered  at  an  end)  there  had  been  in  all  60 
such  cases,  of  which  35  had  terminated  in  death.  It  is  a  question 
whether  from  Southampton,  or  in  any  more  direct  way,  the  morbific 
influence  may  in  August  or  Septemoer  have  reached  Weymouth,  or 
Portland,  or  Dorchester.  I  have  no  proof  that  any  such  infection 
took  place,  but  accidentally  I  am  informed  that  a  gentleman  from  a 
distance,  who  early  in  August  was  spending  a  week  in  Weymouth, 
and  visiting  both  Portland  and  Dorchester,  contracted  during  that 
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week  a  diarrhcea,  which  on  his  return  home  developed  to  severe 
cholera ;  and  in  September  there  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  followmg  events,  which  give  peculiar  interest  to  the 
question.  Mr.  G^ —  and  his  wife,  inhabitants  of  Theydon-Bois,  near 
xlpping,  had  been  lodging  at  Weymouth  for  seventeen  days  from  the 
8th  September,  had  visited  Portland  on  the  22nd  and  Dorchester  on 
the  23rd,  and  returned  home  on  the  25th.  On  the  evening  of  the 
23rd,  Mr.  G —  had  been  seized  with  diarrhoea,  sickness,  and  cramps, 
which  continued  more  or  lees  through  the  next  day,  and  left  him 
still  unwell  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  He,  however,  performed 
his  journey  to  Epping  with  his  wife.  She,  during  the  journey, 
began  also  to  complain  of  abdominal  discomfort ;  and  this,  after  her 
return,  developed  with  gradually  increasing  diarrhoea  to  cholera,  of 
which  (in  its  secondary  fever)  she  eventually  died  on  the  11th  of 
October.  On  the  30th  of  September  (while  the  last-named  patient 
was  stiU  in  collapse),  one  of  her  dauc^hters,  aged  8,  was  seized  with 
cholera,  and  in  a  few  hours  died.  That  same  night  a  serving-lad  in 
the  house  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  doctor  who  was  attending  them  died  of 
cholera  after  ten  hours'  illness.  On  the  3rd,  another  daughter  of  the 
house,  aged  16,  passed  into  cholera,  but  eventually,  after  some  con- 
secutive fever,  recovered.  On  the  5tb,  a  maid-servant  got  diarrhoea, 
which,  though  relieved  for  the  time,  relapsed,  and  became  choleraic 
on  the  8th ;  and  she,  after  some  promise  of  recovery,  fell  into  second- 
ary fever,  with  which  she  eventually  died.  On  the  5th,  also,  a 
labourer  who  worked  on  the  premises,  but  lived  apart,  was  taken 
with  diarrhoea,  which  passing  on  to  cholera  and  collapse,  killed  him 
next  day  but  one.  On  the  6th,  the  head W  the  house,  Mr.  Q- — ,  who 
had  suffered  at  Weymouth,  and  had  ever  since  had  relaxed  bowels, 
got  a  very  acute  new  attack,  and  died  after  fifteen  hours.  On  the 
same  day  his  son  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  next  day  was  in 
coUapse,  but  rallied,  and  finally  got  well.  Also  on  the  6th  the 
grandmother  of  the  house  was  similarly  attacked ;  and  she,  though 
she  .emerged  from  collapse,  eventually  died  on  the  14th.  On  the 
18th,  a  woman  living  near  by,  whose  only  known  connection  with  the 
above  cases  was  that  on  the  8th  she  had  assisted  in  laying  out  the 
dead  body  of  the  above-mentioned  labourer,  was  taken  with  choleraic 
purging,  which  soon  led  to  collapse,  and  next  day  to  death.  Thus, 
within  a  fortnight,  in  that  one  little  circle,  eleven  persons  had  been 
attacked  with  cholera — mother,  father,  grandmother,  two  daughters, 
son,  doctor,  serving-lad,  servant-maid,  labourer,  and  countrywoman ; 
and  of  these  eleven  only  three  survived — the  son,  a  daugnter,  and 
the  serving-lad.  Later,  in  the  countrywoman's  family,  another  fatal 
case.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
succession  of  eveiits  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  return  of  the 
parents  from  Weymouth — of  the  &ther,  with  remains  of  choleraic 
diarrhoea  still  on  him  —  of  the  mother,  with  apparently  the 
beginnings  of  the  same  complaint.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
case,  and  the  remainder  teaches  an  impressive  lesson.  All  drinking- 
water   of  the  house  came  from   a   well   beneath   the  floor  of  the 
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BcuUery;  and  into  that  well  there  was  habitual  aoakiiig  from  the 
water-cloBet. 

'*  Whether,  in  intimate  pathology,  there  are  any  essential  differences 
between  the  cholera  which  kills  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  cholera 
which  kills  single  Tictims,  is  hitherto  so  entirely  unknown,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  discuss,  as  a  separate  question,  whether  the  G^ — 
illness,  contracted  at  Weymouth  and  carried  to  Epping,  was  "  epi- 
demic** or  ''sporadic,"  ''Asiatic"  or  "English"  cholera;  and,  as 
abore  stated,  1  cannot  prore  it  to  haye  been  an  offshoot  of  the 
Southampton  epidemic,  or  otherwise  of  Mediterranean  origin. 
Certain,  therefore,  only  is  this: — that, -from  the  time  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G —  retumeid  ailing  to  their  home,  the  discharges  which 
passed  from  their  bowels  gave  an  additional  and  peculiar  taint  to  the 
already  foul  water-supply  of  their  household,  and  that  thenceforth 
every  one  who  drank  water  in  the  house  drank  water  which  had  in  it 
the  ferment  of  decomposing  diarrhoaal  matters. 

"  In  relation  to  these,  on  the  whole,  inconsiderable  manifestations 
of  epidemic  cholera  in  England,  proceedings  under  directions  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  taken  as  follows : 

"  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Parkes,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene 
at  Netley  Hospital,  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  at 
Southampton,  and  addressed  to  the  local  authorities  such  suggestions 
as  were  necessary.  And  as  soon  as  information  came  of  the  lament- 
able occurrence  at  Theydon-Bois,  (which  unfortunately  was  not 
until  all  the  above-described  mischief  had  been  accomplished),  I 
instructed  Mr.  Badcliffe  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  to  give  such 
advice  as  might  be  useful.  Professor  Parkes  made  peculiarly  exact 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  epidemic  in  Southampton,  and  into  the  relations  of  the  cases  to 
one  another ;  and  I  append  his  report  in  extenso  (No.  14),  not  only 
for  the  positive  information  which  it  contains,  but  also  as  an  use^ 
illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  in  aU  such  matters  there 
is  in  proving  or  disproving  contagional  relations.  From  Mr.  Ead- 
cliffe's  report  I  append  (No.  15)  the  section  which  describes  in 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  infected  water-supply.  And  here 
terminfttes,  for  the  year  1865,  the  history  of  cholera  in  England. 
What  may  be  the  facts  of  1866,  or  what  eventually  will  have  been 
the  share  of  England  in  the  present  pandemic  diffusion  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  questions  on  which  no  matenals  for  exact  judgment  exist, 
and' where  at  any  rate  hope  may  be  preferred  to  prediction." 

The  foregoing  interesting  and  valuable  extract  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  highly  important  matter,  which  has  been  most 
ably  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  change  in  the  route  of  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  during  the  past  year^  to  which  we  alluded  in 
the  preceding  number  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review/  we  find  treated  of  at  length  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Simon^  as  well  as  the  increased  rapidity  with  which 
modern  steam  lines  enable  it  to  travel.  At  p.  369  we  find  the 
following : 
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**  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  ia  concluding  this  report,  that  the 
diseaae  in  its  course  and  symptoms  has  not  differed  in  any  essential 
particular  in  tiie  present  as  compared  with  the  past  epidemics.  It 
has  not,  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  spread  so  extensively  among  the  popula- 
tions which  have  been  invaded  by  it ;  but  its  seizures,  when  the  disease 
has  become  fully  developed,  have  been  as  fatal,  its  course  as  rapid,  as 
in  previous  outbreaks." 

The  disease  had  not  spread  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
when  Mr.  Simon's  report  was  printed. 


it 


Proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks  during  the  present  epidemic : 
Brahilov 47*0  per  cent. 


Odessa 50*4 

Malta 60*3 

Gibraltar  ....     540 

Paris  (hospitals)  .51*6 

Ancona  (city  and  environs)  .         .    571 
Enghknd,  1853-4— 

Eange       .  .    410— 510 

Mean       .         .        .   452 
Northern  India,  1861 — 

European  troops       .    63*8 

Mr.  Simon  points  out  that  diarrhoea  still  characterises  the 
inception  of  the  disease  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  shows 
the  great  importance  of  the  recognition  and  early  treatment  of 
this  most  usual  premonitory  symptom. 

"  The  great  truth,"  he  observes,  "  taught  in  this  country  by  the 
outbreaks  of  1847-8  and  1853-4  is  again  taught  by  the  present 
epidemic,  namely,  that  the  medical  treatment  of  cholera  is  euccessjul 
ehi^fy  80  far  as  it  is  directed  to  the  prodromic  symptoms^  and  parti- 
eularly  the  prodromic  (or  as  it  is  commonly  termed^  premonitory) 
diarrhoea. 

**  The  measures  required,  both  public  and  private,  to  ward  off  an 
impending  or  mitigate  an  existing  epidemic  oi  cholera,  are  amongst 
the  most  certain  and  definite  that  medicine  teaches.  Their  trust- 
worthiness was  demonstrated  in  the  completest  manner  by  the 
experience  of  the  outbreaks  of  1848-9  and  1853-55." 

These  means^  hygienic  and  otherwise,  are  abundantly  set  forth 
in  the  official  reports  on  the  epidemics  referred  to,  and  in  the 
text-books  of  medicine. 

A  very  valuable  and  authentic  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
transport,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  the  disease,  by,  it  would 
appear,  the  Javanese  pilgrims  to  Mecca  by  way  of  Yemen, 
Gonfundi,  and  Sait,  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  report,  to 
which  we  would  refer  the  readers  for  many  most  interesting  and 
important  facts,  as  well  as  for  valuable  details  of  the  disease  as 
it  occurred  at  Southampton,  Epping,  &c.,  last  autumn. 
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In  Liverpool  and  many  other  places  where  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  greater  or  less  severity^  admirable  systems  of  medical 
relief  were  organised^  while  in  one  or  two  places  considerable 
tardiness^  and  some  degree  of  injudicious  economy  has  been 
practised^  to  the  loss  of  the  community  in  life  and  health. 

Before  concluding  the  consideration  of  measures  of  preven- 
tion^ we  must  again  allude  to  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  all  by  the  avoidance  of  the  known  predisposing  causes 
of  the  disease ;  such  as  irregularities  of  life^  diet^  &c. ;  deficient 
sanitary  conditions  of  food^  air^  water^  labour^  clothing,  and 
cleanliness.  Again,  the  important  part  played  by  swampy  land, 
ill-ventilated  and  confined  localities,  evaporation  from  muddy 
banks  of  streams,  canals,  &c.,  in  fostering  the  disease  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  hotter  climates,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Dr.  Billing  regards  cholera  as  a  species  of  fever :  he  advocates 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic  and  sulpluite  of  magnesia  in  suitable 
doses ;  avoids  external  heat,  as  hot  bran  fomentations,  &c. ; 
a  five-grain  dose  of  calomel,  as  well  as  quinine,  and  liutritious 
light  diet,  dry  friction,  &c.  This  author  finds  fault,  and,  as  it 
appears,  with  reason,  with  some  of  the  directions  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  1848 ;  he  states,  that  the  interdiction  of  even  ripe  and 
cooked  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  Board  is  erroneous,  as  these 
useful  articles  of  diet,  '*  good  vegetables  and  ripe  fruit,  by  pre- 
serving a  healthy  state  of  the  blood  and  secretions,  are  calculated 
to  giyf  strength  to  resiat  an  epidemic  influence." 

Dr.  John  Parkin  advocates  the  internal  exhibition  of  carbon, 
either  in  its  simple  form  or  as  carbonic  acid ;  and  he  regards 
this  as  a  specific,  styling  his  treatment  as  ''the  antidotal 
treatment  of  the  epidemic  cholera."  An  anonymous  writer, 
on  the  contrary,  advocates  the  internal  exhibition  of  water  as 
the  sole  cure,  and  regards  carbon  in  the  system  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Calvey,^  of  Toulon,  regards  the  cholera  as  contagious, 
and  advocates  maritime  quarantine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to 
shut  one  door  against  its  approach,  that  by  land  it  being  out  of 
our  power  to  close. 

Investigations  have  but  added  strength  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  regarded  the  water  ^  supplied  to  East  London  as  a  most 
material  agent  in  the  production  of  cholera  there.^ 

MacOowan  and  Fergus  condemn  purgatives.    The  former 

1  L 'Union  M^dicale  (28  July),  1866. 

'  Since  this  paragraph  was  put  in  type,  a  carefiil  consideration  of  the  iaciB 
ohserved  in  the  epidemic  in  East  London  leads  to  conclusions  of  a  somewhat  con- 
tradictory nature  with  regard  to  the  inflaence  of  drinking  water  on  the  causation 
of  cholera,  as  shown  in  the  *  Reports  of  the  London  Hospital,  1866.' 

^  '  Medical  TinitH  and  Gazette,'  Sept.  8, 1866. 
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advocates  stimolating  emeticBj  quinine  endermically^  salt  inter- 
nally^ &c. 

The  reply  of  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  London  College 
of  Physicians^  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council^  for  the  guidance 
of  captains  of  merchant  vessels  (in  the  absence  of  medical 
advice)^  when  cholera  appears  on  board  ship,  recommends  the 
use  of  the  '^  mildest  opening  medicine,  as  castor-oil  or 
rhubarb.  Glauber's  salts  and  Epsom  salts  are  dangerous.'^ 
"The  common  belief  that  prolonged  costiveness  should  not 
be  interfered  with  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  erroneous." 
The  necessity  of  finding  out  the  first  stages  (diarrhoea)  of  the 
disease  shoiud  be  the  care  of  the  captain.  The  moment  a  case 
occurs,  the  man  should  go  to  bed,  be  kept  warm,  and  have^  in  a 
Uttle  peppermint-water  or  weak  brandy-and-water,  ten  grains  of 
aromatic  powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  or  five  drops  of  laudanum 
should  the  former  medicine  not  be  at  hand. 

Large  doses  of  opium  or  of  ardent  spirits  should  be  avoided. 

If  the  looseness  arise  from  bad  or  obviously  indigestible  food, 
a  dose  of  either  of  the  gentle  laxatives  above  named  should  be 
given. 

The  diet  should  be  mainly  beef-tea  or  broth,  gruel,  or  rice. 

K  the  purging  resembles  rice-water,  and  be  attended  with 
vomiting  and  coldness,  opiates  and  spirituous  liquors  should  be 
discontinued;  water  and  fresh  air  should  be  freely  supplied, 
warmth  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and  sinapisms  to  the  stomach,  Sec. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  at  greater  length  the  other 
judicious  directions  contained  in  the  replies  of  the  College  of 
Physicians^  Committee.  We  refer  to  the  obtaining  medical 
advice  as  soon  as  possible ;  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  disinfec- 
tion, removal  of  all  excreta,  consideration  of  drinking-water,  &;c. 

Ihr.  Seghers  stated  (May,  1866)  in  the  Belgian  Academy  of 
Medicine,  that  as  many  had  perished  by  cholera  in  Holland  and 
Prussia,  the  Academy  should,  without  delay,  announce  suitable 
preventive  measures  for  adoption  in  case  the  disease  should 
appear  in  Belgium. 

He  showed  how  long  experience  proved  the  important  benefit 
derived  from  separation  of  the  sick,  and  hygienic  measures 
enforced  before  and  from,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

He  instanced  that  at  Saint-Nicolas,  where  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  and  subsequently 
in  two  epidemics  of  cholera,  great  good  had  been  achieved ;  for 
out  of  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  to  12,000  were  poor 
and  of  the  working  class,  there  had  scarcely  been  thirty  cholera 
cases,  although  there  were  many  alleys  and  many  unhealthy 
dwellings  in  the  town. 

The  great  importance  of  the  system  which  this  author  advo- 
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cates,  namely,  of  receiying  penons  coming  from  afiected 
localities  into  refuges  or  lazarets — ^isolated  dwellings — ^in  which 
their  sojourn  may  not  exceed  a  few  days,  is  strongly  shown. 

Many  of  our  contemporaries,^  we  may  observe,  have  already 
advocated  the  great  necessity  of  measures  such  as  those  now 
advocated  by  Dr.  Seghers.  The  latter  says  that  it  was  owing 
to  like  measures  adopted  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  cattle  plague  was  stopped  in  its  commencement 
and  on  each  reappearance  there,  whereas  the  too  tardy  adoption 
of  like  measures  in  England  and  in  Holland  caused  deplorable 
ravages. 

We  must  admit,  with  this  writer,  that  much  evil  has  arisen 
from  the  want  of  agreement,  among  professional  men,  as  to  the 
questions  of  contagion,  &;c.  He  moreover  insists  on  the  con- 
tagiousness of  the  disease,  stating  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  that  opinion.  His  views  are  corroborative  of  those 
advanced  years  ago  by  Graves,  Alison,  and  others  of  our  coun- 
trymen, namely,  that  there  is  first  a  centre  of  sickness  established 
in  any  place,  whence  the  disease,  be  it  epidemic  or  epizootic, 
spreads,  and  it  is  only  by  hygienic  means  we  can  hope  to  lessen 
the  number  of  sick  and  of  victims  of  the  disease. 

He  advocates  the  use  of  tonics  and  aromatics,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  gin,  taken  fasting,  stating  that  this  is  also  useAil  in 
^e  intermitting  fevers  so  frequent  about  Antwerp,  &c.;  in  short, 
our  author  again  endorses  the  custom  and  practice  of  British 
physicians  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  &c. 

He  controverts  the  opinion  advanced  by  M.  Meyne  in  the 
'  Topographic  Medicale  de  la  Belgique,^  that  there  exists  an  an- 
tagonism between  cholera  and  intermitting  fevers ;  he  contends 
that  experience  along  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  in  other 
marshy  localities  demonstrates  the  coexistence  of  cholera  and 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  he  states  his  belief  that  there  is  ''  une 
sorte  d'identite  entre  le  cholera,  la  fievre  jaune  et  la  fievre  inter- 
mittente  pernicieuse,  vu  leur  nature,  leur  origine  et  leur  siege ; 
elles  sont  produites  par  les  memes  causes,  c'est-A-dire  par  des 
miasmes  contagieux  provenant  de  mati^res  vegetales  et  animales 
en  putrefaction ;  dans  Pinterieur  des  pays  oii  le  sol  n'est  pas 
marecageux,  la  maladie  n'existe  pas,  et  partout  ou  Fon  a  trans- 
forme  le  terrain  la  maladie  ii'a  plus  reparu.  C^est  done  le  climat 
et  la  constitution  atmosph^rique  qui  impriment  k  ces  maladies 
leur  cachet  specifique,  car  les  prodromes  presentent  h  peu  les 
m^mes  phenom^nes  morbides ;  done,  le  cholera  est  une  esp^ce 
de  fievre  pernicieuse  et  contagieuse/' 

^  Viz.,  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Qazette,'  the  *  Lancet/  the  '  Medical  Press  and 
Circular/  &c. 
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Whitly  Stokes  considered  that  many  diseases  of  tropical 
climates  had  numerous  characteristics  in  common  with  those  of 
our  own  latitudes.  Macartney  regarded  cholera  as  a  form  of 
fever  with  a  prolonged  cold  stage ;  Hartley  Kennedy  had  very 
similar  views ;  Baly,  Smith,  C.  F.  Moore,  and  Byrne  have  all 
pointed  out  qualities  and  proclivities  possessed  in  common  by 
fevers  and  cholera. 

Munro  described  the  cantonments  of  Peshawur  as  the  fitting 
place  for  the  engendering  of  intermitting  fever ;  and  in  the  parts 
of  the  men's  quarters  more  especially  malarious  fever  and 
cholera  first  began  and  continued. 

But  marshy  land,  and  foreshore  of  crowded  ports  and  river- 
sides, are  not  the  only  places,  in  which  fever  and  cholera  are 
easily  engendered ;  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  and 
night-soil,  &c.,  are  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  favour  and 
even  produce  fever  and  cholera.  We  would  refer  to  evidence  on 
this  point  in  a  report  published  some  years  ago,  on  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  that  occurred  in  1853,  in  close  proximity  to  a  depot  of 
scavengers'  sweepings,  &c.,  in  Dublin :  and  an  outbreak  of  fever, 
fatal  to  two  out  of  four  cases  in  one  family,  in  a  close  proximity 
to  a  similar  depdt,  in  another  part  of  Dublin,  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other  cases  of  fever,  and 
some,  quite  lately,  of  diarrhoea,  cramps,  &c.  In  further  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Segher's  observations  on  these  points,  we  would 
refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Pettenkofer,  Budd,  and  others, 
as  well  as  by  the  statement^  lately  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  typhus  fever  has  constantly  prevailed  in  close 
proximity  to  a  dep6t  of  night-soil  in  Liverpool  contempora- 
neously with  the  existence  of  cholera  at  another  part  of  the 
port. 

A  report  on  Amiens  has  appeared  in  the  'Medical  Times 
and  Grazette,'  which  certainly  presents  a  fearful  lesson  of  cause 
and  effect,  as  seen  in  the  backward  sanitary  state  of  the  town, 
and  the  great  fatality  of  the  cholera  there. 

About  8-9th8  of  the  mortality  fell  on  the  lower  orders,  living 
in  the  conditions  which  we  will  summarise  from  the  report 
thus : — ^Amiens  is  rather  crowded  with  many  poor  working 
people,  and  built  in  a  flat  marshy  valley  in  which  the  Somme 
subdivides  into  very  numerous  branches  or  '^  rivieres,''  with  sur- 
rounding limestone  hiUs.  ''  Old,  musty,  tumble-down  wooden 
houses  overhanging  the  streams,"  swamps,  no  drainage  properly 
so  called ;  numerous  cesspools  fouling  the  soil  for  generations 
past,  and  all  filth  summarily  cast  out  in  the  streams;  dirty 
latrines,  vegetable  refuse  rotting  in  the  sun.     Many  of  the  lower 

»  *  UritUh  Medical  Journal/  July  7,  1866. 
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classea  very  poor^  ill-fed^  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Even  the 
very  economy  of  fuel  leads  to  a  serious  ill,  namely^  deficient 
ventilation  from  the  use  of  stoves  instead  of  open  fireplaces ; 
hence  a  relaxing  and  stifling  atmosphere  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  from  this  cause,  coupled  with  overcrowding. 

Though  the  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  is  ^'admirable/' 
many,  it  is  believed,  use  the  indifferent  water  of  the  Somrae, 
containing  sewage,  at  least  for  cooking  and  cleansing  purposes. 
Moreover,  these  people  live  in  the  vapours  of  the  river.  "Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  cholera  at  Amiens  has  sought  out  its  old 
haunts  and  its  old  victims — the  low,  dirty  dwellings  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  contaminated  with  sewage,  and  inhabited  by  ill-fed, 
ill-washed,  ill-aired,  poor-blooded  people.  Doubtless  it  was 
brought  to  Amiens  in  the  autumn,  and  its  poison  has  lingered 
ever  since  in  the  filthy  sediment  of  the  rivieres.^' 

"  So  far  then  (observes  the  able  correspondents  of  the  '  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette'),  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  algide  cholera ; 
existing  absolutely  as  an  essential  and  primary  malady,  not  depending 
on  any  tangible  antecedent  disorder  in  the  bowels  or  elsewhere,  and 
passing  into  a  state  resembling  that  of  typhous  (or  paludal)  fever, 
of  which  coldness,  weakness,  defective  excretion,  and  brain  disturb- 
ance are  characteristic.  But  equally  evident  was  it,  that  there  was 
another  condition,  whose  occurrence  was  morally  certain  to  lead  to 
algide  cholera,  and  which  passed  into  it  by  insensible  steps  without 
gap  or  interval,  and  that  this  condition  was  Diarrhoea.** 

Cases  marked  by  premonitory  painless  diarrhoea,  clean  tongue, 
debility,  no  headache,  are  considered  at  Amiens  as  suitable  for 
"  opiate  astringent  treatment."  On  the  other  hand,  cases  pre- 
ceded by 

*'  JSmharrass  gastrique,  which  we  would  understand  as  derange- 
ment of  stomach  and  liver ;  foul,  loaded,  (sdematous,  sodden  tongue, 
marked  by  the  teeth ;  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  eructations,  and 
frontal  headache.  This  state  might  pass  into  cholera,  with  no  purging, 
but  constipation.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  English  practitioners 
would  probably  begin  with  a  dose  of  calomel." 

This  affords  confirmation  to  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that 
cholera,  like  fever,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  many  points  of 
resemblance,  demands  treatment  suited  to  each  case,  and  to  the 
circumstances  as  to  locality,  &c.,  under  which  it  arose. 

La  suette,  a  prodrome,  or  coincident  or  complication  of 
cholera  as  last  year  seen  at  Amiens,  is  thus  described : — "  I)e- 
bility,  embarras  gaatrique,  white  furred  tongue,  and  copious 
periodic  cold  perspirations.''     And  again — 

"Za  9uette  is  the  true  living  though  degenerate  descendant  of 
the   old  sweating  sickness,  and,  like  tne  cholera,  keeps  to  its  old 
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haunts,  and  destroys  the  same  victims.  Three  fourths  of  its  symp- 
toms are  those  of  emharrM  gastrique,  with  obstinate  constipation — 
that  is,  of  a  foul  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whose  epithelial 
lining,  under  influence  of  swamp,  filth,  and  misery,  grows  abnor- 
mally, and  may  be  (on  the  hypotnesis  of  a  cholera  poison)  the  nidus 
and  starting-point  of  the  true  algide  cholera.  The  remedies  are 
ipecacuanha,  followed  by  cinchona.  Certainly  one  glimpse  at  la 
wette  giyes  one  broader  and  truer  views  of  the  nature  and  relations 
of  cholera.** 

Avoiding  a  controversial  handling  of  the  question  of  treat- 
ment of  the  diarrhoea  of  a  cholera  season^  Dr.  Barlow  points  out 
the  action  of  water  as  the  vehicle  for  the  removal  of  the  effete 
substances  of  the  blood  from  the  system;  ably  showing  the 
effects  of  changes,  in  several  organs,  that  arrest  more  or  less  the 
depurative  process,  effected  in  the  normal  state  of  the  system,  by 
the  due  circulation  of  water  and  the  blood  through  the  system. 
First,  he  shows  the  degree  of  similarity  between  cholera  and 
those  diseases  that  arrest  or  diminish  the  access  of  water  to  the 
system  generally ;  secondly,  the  degree  of  likeness  between  the 
disease  under  our  present  consideration,  and  those  that  hasten 
the  abstraction  &om  the  system  of  the  water,  instancing  specially 
under  the  latter  heading,  Bright^s  disease,  and  English  cholera. 

Dr.  Barlow  proceeds  to  show  how  the  abstraction  of  fluid 
from  the  system  is  prejudicial,  and  how  injection  of  the  veins 
for  a  time  supplies  this  want,  but  how,  by  returning  vomiting 
or  purging,  and  consequently  again  loss  of  fluid,  the  patient 
once  more  sinks. 

''  The  facts  may  now  be  thus  summed  up.  Obstruction  to  the 
admission  of  fluid  into  the  circulation  causes  collapse,  with  tendency 
to  asphyxia,  suppression  of  urine,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  sup- 
pression, some  of  the  symptoms  of  urssmic  poisoning.  Obstruction 
further  on  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  as  in  the  liver,  causes 
scanty  urine,  and  in  extreme  cases  there  may  be  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  ursemic  poisoning.  Still  further  on,  there  will  be  lividity 
and  scanty  urine,  with,  in  severe  cases,  the  pulse  of  impending 
asphyxia,  the  circulation  relieving  itself  by  effusion  of  serum  mto  the 
peritoneum,  and  in  some  rare  instances  partially  b^  diarrhoea.  But 
if  the  fluid  pass  freely  through  the  system  to  the  kidneys,  and  find  a 
free  exit  from  the  system,  it  may  nevertheless,  if  those  are  diseased, 
pass  out,  leaving  behind  it  the  excretory  matter  which  the  kidnevs 
shoidd  eliminate,  and  the  symptoms  of  uriemic  poisoning  are  the 
result.  If,  however,  there  be  a  rapid  drain  of  fluid  from  the  system, 
as  in  the  instances  of  diarrhoda  which  have  been  cited,  we  have  not 
only  ursDmic  j^oisoning,  but  collapse  and  other  consequences  of  the 
defect  of  fluid  in  the  circulation — the  effects  being  the  same, 
whether  the  defect  arise  from  obstruction  to  the  access  of  fluid,  as  in 
of  the  duodenum,  or  from  excessive  and  severe  diarrhoea." 
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It  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  at  greater  length  the  valuable 
remarks  of  Dr.  Barlow :  he,  however,  with  mueh  patience 
treats  at  length,  what  we  feel  we  should  not  be  just  to  our 
readers  if  we  did  not  pronounce  as  the  dangerous  teaching  of 
Dr.  George  Johnson.  Dr.  Barlow  quotes  several  cases  showing 
strongly  the  fatal  effects  of  the  use  of  castor  oil  in  the  disease, 
and  the  effects  of  the  purging  incidental  to  the  disease.  Having 
witnessed  the  disease  in  hot  countries  as  well  at  home,  we  confess 
no  small  degree  of  impatience  with  the  very  name  of  castor  oil 
in  connection  with  it,  and  we  should  not  have  alluded  again  to 
it  in  our  present  notice,  had  we  not  been  convinced  anew,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  of  the  extreme  responsibility  resting 
with  any  who  permit  the  promulgation  of  such  doctrines  to  pass 
unchallenged:  every  day's  experience  of  what  we  witness  in 
practice,  both  among  the  hospital  sick  and  among  those  most 
prone  (at  once  by  their  improvident  and  imprudent  modes  of  life) 
to  the  disease — we  mean  the  artisan  and  lower  classes — convinces 
us  of  the  extreme  wrong  inflicted  upon  all  by  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  such  treatment ;  inasmuch  as  though  it  can  have 
but  little  effect  on  those,  who  have  had  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  still  we  must  remember  that  a  large  number 
of  our  younger  brethren  are  not  so  forearmed,  and  therefore 
forewarned  by  experience ;  and  we  must  also  remember,  that  but 
too  many  minds  are  given  to  following,  without  reflection,  what 
is  ingeniously  set  forth.  We  could  add  to  the  list  of  cases 
quoted  by  Dr.  Barlow  and  published  by  other  physicians,  show- 
ing the  evil  effects  of  castor-oU  treatment :  we  must,  however, 
content  ourselves  by  commending  to  our  readers  the  highly 
useful  communications  of  Dr.  Barlow,  which  that  distinguishea 
physician  read  before  the  Hunterian  Society. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  cholera.  Dr.  Stokes^  mentions  that 
a  loud  bellows-murmur  was  discovered  at  the  upper  and  middle 
sternal  region,  in  a  young  man  who  had  been  previously  in 
good  health,  within  a  very  few  hours  after  collapse  had  been 
established.  This  continued  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  and  on 
dissection  a  large  coagulum  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle, 
stretching  upwards,  and  extending  through  the  aortic  orifice 
into  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  valves  of  the  heart  and  its 
walls  were  found  perfectly  healthy,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  bellows-murmur  was  of  recent  pro- 
duction, and  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  remark- 
able coagulum  with  the  proper  action  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  thus  speaks  of  M.  Worms' 
opinions : — "  With  Liebig,  M.  Worms  considers  that,  losing  thus 

'  On  '  Difieiiiied  of  the  Henrt  nncl  AortAf'  p.  124. 
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its  chlorides^  the  blood  loses  with  them  its  faculty  of  producing 
urea,  and  becoming  denser  and  denser^  becomes  less  and  less 
readily  circulated. 

"  Organic  life  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  has^  so  to  speak^ 
ceased ;  organic  decomposition  goes  on  without  restitution^  the 
blood  has  almost  entirely  assumed  the  venous  character/'  and 
the  production  of  caloric  becomes  too  little  to  make  up  for  that 
thrown  off  by  radiation. 

M.  Worms  regards  the  choleraic  poison  as  an  alkaline  fer- 
ment^ the  action  of  which  is  facilitated  by  all  those  circum- 
stances which  retard  a  complete  oxidation  of  the  bloody  or  con- 
tribute to  surcharge  it  with  hydro-carbonaceous  products^  and 
impart  to  it  a  venous  character.  The  two  great  systems  which 
are  the  source  of  the  development  of  choleraic  poisoning  are  the 
sanguiferous  and  the  digestive^  and  M.  Worms  considers  that 
of  these  the  blood  is  the  first  to  suffer^  and  that  the  disturbances 
of  the  digestive  system  are  secondary  to  the  alterations  which 
this  fluid  undergoes.  One  reason  which  he  assigns  is^  that  the 
foetus  in  uterS  may  be  attacked  with  cholera^  and  that  then  we 
constantly  find  the  intestines  filled^  as  in  others^  with  the  specific 
exudation. 

He  thinks  that  the  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  ordi- 
nary gradual  development  of  a  choleraic  attack^  which  is  usually 
preceded  by  prodromata,  during  which  precuniory  period  a  slow 
and  progressive  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  tissues  and  follicles 
takes  place^  preparing  the  way  for  the  discharge  of  the  watery 
constituents  of  the  blood.  The  more  feeble  the  cause  of  the 
poisoning,  and  the  slower  its  operation^  the  longer  will  be  the 
duration  of  the  precursory  phenomena ;  and  the  stronger  the 
poisoning,  the  shorter  the  preparatory  process  will  be. 

He  terms  the  period  of  reaction  the  stage  of  restittUion.  He 
asserts  what  was  suggested  in  1854,^  that  many  of  the  efiects 
of  the  disease  were  owing  to  urea  in  the  blood,  and  especially 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  M.  Worms  asserts,  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  the  spleen,  brain,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  in  the  heart.  The  cerebral  tissue  contains  the 
moat*  A  reversal  of  the  flow  of  water  as  respects  the  intestine, 
so  to  speak,  takes  place,  and  fluid  is  taken  up  into  the  blood, 
and  that  which  enters  the  portal  venous  system  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  secretion  of  bile.  This  author  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  gravity  of  the  occurrence  of  somnolency  after  reaction 
has  begun,  as  well  as  of  the  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
becoming  visible,  the  return  of  collapse,  &c.  He  also  alludes 
to  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  even  desquamation,  which  other 

1  See  "The  Cholera  at  Pinglas,"  by  C.  F.  Moore,  M.D. ;  ' Dublin  Quarterly 
Jovnial  of  Medical  Science/  p.  341,  November,  1864. 
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authors  have  also  noticed^  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  in  the 
July  number  of  this  Review. 

He  draws  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  "  typhoid 
state/'  "  choleraic  typhoid/'  and  *'  the  period  of  ursemic  coma/' 

He  thinks  that  they  should  be  carefully  distinguished  as  to 
their  nature^  and  no  less  as  to  their  therapeutical  indications^ 
and  this  is  the  principal  object  of  the  paper. 

Somnolency  is  mostly  not  marked  by  fever-thirst  to  any 
great  extent^  nor  yet  by  any  notable  alteration  of  the  tongue ; 
he  thinks  it  scarcely  analogous  to  the  typhoid  state.  Nor  is  it 
like  the  coma  of  pernicious  fevers  nor  of  fatal  dropsies^  as  in 
these  two  latter  cases  the  coma  sets  in  all  at  once^  while  here 
the  patient  loses  his  mental  powers  very  gradually.  The  absence 
of  every  phenomenon  of  nervous  or  circulatory  disturbance  and 
the  slow  march  of  the  affection  absolutely  exclude  all  idea  of 
uraemia. 

A  blood jiv  redness  of  the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva^  and  hard- 
ness and. protuberance  of  the  globe  of  the  eye^  accompany  the 
somnolent  state^  and  foretells  severe  reaction.  Soon  afterwards 
a  vague  look^  as  if  the  person  were  drunk^  and  a  lowered  upper 
eyelid  (and  on  examination  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  enormous 
venous  development  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye)  succeed. 

M.  Worms  regards  these  conditions  as  owing  to  excess  of  the 
reparatory  process,  the  veins  being  yet  gorged,  while  arterial 
blood  is  driven  into  the  brain  in  large  quantity. 

After  death,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  turgescence  X>{  the  brain, 
with  serous  effusion  between  the  convolutions  and  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull  was  found ;  also  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
especially  the  vitreous  humour,  were  more  abundant  and  less 
constant  than  usual.  M.  Worms  found  a  tepid  epithem  to  the 
frontal  region,  having  first  removed  as  much  of  the  hair  as 
necessary,  highly>usefal.  His  formula  was  as  follows : — Cam- 
phorated spirit  150  grammes,  solution  of  ammonia  20  to  25 
grammes,  infusion  of  arnica  100  grammes,  and  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  45  grammes.  Forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  of 
this  application  usually  sufficed,  but  sometimes  it  was  required 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  Out  of  sixty-five  severe  cases  of  reaction 
he  was  successful  with  this  remedy  fifty-one  times.  When  this 
phase  of  the  reaction  has  passed  away  the  typhoid  phase  appears, 
or  the  ursemic  stage,  if  by  that  term  a  febrile  process  having 
for  its  cause  and  end  the  elimination  fix}m  and  by  the  blood 
of  the  organic  detritus,  of  which  urea  is  the  most  readily  appre- 
ciable representative. 

M.  Worms  adds  that  possibly  venesection  or  other  means 
might  be  successful  in  combating  the  somnolency;  venesec- 
tion, however,  he  has  hesitated  to  adopt.     Blistering  the  lower 
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extremities,  warm  moderately  aromatic  drinks,  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  sometimes  also  nitrate  of  potash,  he  has  combined 
with  the  fomentation  of  the  head.  We  previously  mentioned 
M.  Worms'  advocacy  of  sulphuric-acid  lemonade  in  premonitory 
diarrhoea  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  confirmed  attack.  He 
prefers  isolation  of  cholera  cases,  uses  instant  disinfection,  by 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  all  dejections,  and  treats 
all  the  linen  with  boiling  water.  By  these  means  all  attend- 
ants on  the  sick  were,  he  thinks,  saved  from  attacks  of  the 

The  London  Hospital  afforded  valuable  aid  to  those  in 
cholera  in  1866.  Before  the  close  of  August,  509  cases  of  con- 
firmed cholera  were  admitted,  of  whom  64*9  per  cent.  died. 
The  arrangements,  for  accommodation  of  cases,  were  excellent 
and  ample  for  those  seeking  admission ;  138  beds  were  avail- 
able, while  but  114  cases  were  in  hospital  at  any  one  time. 

All  the  closets  attached  to  the  cholera  wards  were  locked  up, 
and  all  the  excreta  were  received  into  vessels  containing  carbolic 
acid,  removed  from  the  hospital,  again  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  {^  oz.  of  strong  acid  to  1  quart  of  water),  and 
buried  five  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Carbolic  acid, 
in  the  form  of  powder,  was  sprinkled  about  the  wards,  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  nurses  as  causing  headache  and  sore-throat  to 
some  extent. 

All  soiled  linen  from  the  cholera  wards  was  placed  in  tubs 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and,  after  soaking,  was  washed 
with  carbolic  acid  soap.  No  damage  was  caused  to  the  linen  in 
this  way. 

In  persons  under  10  years  of  age,  66  recovered  and  56  died. 

„  „       80     „       „       50  „  56    „ 

„  „        4U     „         „        41  „  0<&    „ 

„  „       60    „       „       17  „  39    „ 

„  upwards     ...     2  „  18    >, 
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Of  20,  of  all  ages,  treated  prior  to  19th  July,  17  died ;  of  30 
treated  in  the  last  week  of  August,  there  died  but  12.  Of  the 
509  cases,  47  per  cent,  were  females.  The  mortality  decreased 
week  by  week  fit>m  85  per  cent,  in  the  first  to  37  per  cent,  in  the 
last  week. 

Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  22  per  cent,  were  under  ten 
years  of  age.  In  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic,  persons  were 
for  the  most  part  only  brought  in  when  in  extreme  collapse,  and 

79— xi.  ^  2 
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either  died  shortly  after^  or  at  the  commencement  of  reaction. 
The  consecutive  fever^  which  resembled  typhus  in  many  respects, 
proved  fatal  in  a  large  number  of  cases ;  and^  even  in  those  who 
recovered  from  it,  the  convalescence  was  very  protracted. 

The  severity  of  the  cramps  was  greater  in  this  epidemic,  to  a 
marked  extent,  than  in  previous  ones.  The  comparative  non- 
use  of  opium,  at  the  present  time,  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  the  greater  prevalence  of  cramps  in  this  epidemic  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  1849.  Cases  occurred  in  which  each  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  cholera  was  absent :  thus  in  some  cases 
collapse  was  the  chief  feature,  purging  or  vomiting,  or  both, 
being  absent ;  in  others  the  sickness  was  most  severe  and  inces- 
sant, often  proving  fatal,  especially  during  the  consecutive  fever. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  the  diagnosis  to  discriminate  between 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera. 

No  fatal  case  of  diarrhoea,  rightly  so  called,  occurred  in  the 
London  Hospital. 

Diarrhoea  did  not  at  all  invariably  precede  cholera. 

Nearly  10,000  out-cases  of  diarrhoea  were  treated  up  to  the 
end  of  August  at  the  London  Hospital.  If  it  had  lasted  any 
length  of  time  with  watery  discbarges,  astringents  were  used, 
and,  judging  from  the  comparatively  small  number  who  were 
subsequently  admitted  as  in-patients,  with  good  results.  Where 
there  was  much  abdominal  pain,  with  slight  diarrhoea  or  offensive 
evacuations,  castor-oil  with  a  few  minims  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  was  given,  to  be  followed  by  astringents  if  necessary. 

Out  of  a  very  large  staffs,  but  five  nurses  took  the  cholera;  of 
these,  four  died.  Of  eleven  laundresses,  one  was  attacked  and 
died.  Of  the  former,  three  of  the  fatal  cases  were  non-resident, 
as  was  also  the  laundress. 

But  one  case  of  all  those  in  the  general  hospital,  which  con- 
tained the  full  number  of  patients,  took  the  cholera ;  and  this 
was  a  child  that  had  been  moved  to  an  attic  where  the  first  case 
of  cholera  had  been  received  :  it  died. 

Dr.  Fraser  thinks  saline  injections  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  as  used  by  Mr.  Little,  a  valuable  resource  in  extreme 
collapse,  where  the  alimentary  canal  has  lost  all  power  of 
assimilation. 

Mr.  Little  (London  Hospital)  points  out  the  necessity  of 
using  the  injection  of  the  veins  before  collapse  has  continued 
long,  as  in  this  case  clots  have  usually  formed  in  the  heart,  and 
even  extended  far  into  the  veins. 

His  observations  merit  notice : 

"  Only  patients  with  no  apparent  chance  of  recovery  have  been 
injected — cases  of  extreme  collapse — all  of  them  pulseless  at  the 
wrist,  livid,  with  low  external  temperature,  and  having  lost  quanti- 
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ties  of  fluid,  either  by  purging  or  vomiting — ^generally  by  both.  The 
fluids  used  were  defibrinated  blood,  serum,  salines,  and  salines  with 
alcohol.  The  blood  used  was  sheep's,  kept  warm  by  placing  the 
vessel  containing  it  in  hot  water,  defibrinated  by  whipping,  and 

strained I  used  defibrinated  blood  at  the  request  of  Dr. 

H.  Jackson,  but  only  in  two  extremely  bad  cases.  It  had  no  favor- 
able influence,  even  temporarily,  and  seemed  to  embarrass  and  hurry 
the  respiration.  The  cases  were  such  that  no  conclusion,  either  way, 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  use  of  blood." 

The  serum  used  was  also  from  sheep.  In  one  case^  iu  which 
it  was  used  pure,  it  appeared  of  use ;  but  the  patient's  age^  64, 
"  was  probably  fatal  to  him/'  Mr.  Little  used  a  saline  fluid  for 
injection,  consisting  of  chloride  of  sodium  60  grains^  chloride  of 
potassium  6  grains,  phosphate  of  soda  3  grains,  carbonate  of 
soda  20  grains,  distilled  water  20  ounces.  These  proportions, 
with  2  drachms  of  pure  alcohol  to  the  pint  of  water,  were  used 
in  most  cases,  and  in  all  the  successful  ones,  of  late  as  well  as 
in  1849.  It  was  injected  at  a  temperature  of  110°,  or  very 
nearly  so,  as  it  cooled  somewhat  whilst  passing  through  the 
apparatus.  At  first  a  syringe  was  used,  but  latterly  a  funnel 
and  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a  nozzle  at  one  end  was  used,  and 
the  fluid  was  allowed  to  flow  in  by  gravitation. 

Mr.  Little  gives  the  results  in  fifteen  cases,  four  of  which 
were  successful ;  he  also  mentions  other  satisfactory  cases  since 
his  report  was  in  print.  Dr.  Woodman,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Limehouse  District  Hospital,  Wapping,  reports  favorably  of 
the  saline  injection;  he  used  it  three  times  with  marked 
benefit  for  a  time  in  each  case,  and  in  one  recovery.  All  these 
cases  were  pulseless,  and  one  also  insensible. 

Mr.  Little  selected  a  vein  at  the  elbow : 

''  There  was  generally  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  vein,  but  some- 
tunes  none  was  visible  through  the  skm.  I  found  it  best  to  expose 
the  vein  and  pass  a  probe  under  it  before  opening  it.  The  fluid 
from  the  apparatus  being  now  turned  on,  washes  away  any  blood 
issuing  from  the  opening,  which  the  operator  can  then  clearly  see, 
and  runs  little  risk  of  pushing  the  nozzle  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or 
up  the  sheath  of  the  vein.*' 

Dr.  Fraser,  of  the  London  Hospital,  regards  a  true  case  of 
cholera  collapse  to  consist  in  having  the  nose,  tongue,  and  breath 
cold,  the  urine  suppressed,  and  the  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper. 

"  Under  these  conditions  the   patient  rarely  recovers 

When  they  are  absent,   the  following    may  be  more  or  less 
present,  and  yet  recovery  may  take  place : — Inaudible  heart's . 
action,  absence  of  pulse,  shrivelled   skin,  the  washerwoman's 
hand,    skin   bedewed    with   a    cold   and    deathlike    moisture, 
vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  &c." 
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^'I  consider  that  this  epidemic  began  suddenly^  raged  fiercely^ 
culminated  sharply,  and  declined  rapidly,  as  ch&lera  has  hitherto 
generally  done,*'  &c.  "  No  new  symptoms  were  observed,  but  a 
greater  variety  in  different  cases  were  noticed;  for  instance, 
some  had  purging  and  no  vomiting,  some  vomiting  and  no 
purging ;  to  each  cramps  were  sometimes  added,  and  in  some 
cramps  were  the  chief  symptom  » 

He  dwells  on  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  it  was,  as  before, 
the  ill-clad  and  ill-fed  poor,  those  especially  residing  in  unwhole- 
some dwellings  that  were  the  chief  and  early  victims,  &c. 

Astringents  and  stimulants  were  not  in  much  favour.  Castor- 
oil,  Tartar  emetic,  and  Sulph.  Magnes.,  in  small  doses,  were  still 
less  so.  Saline  lemonade  was  much  more  liked.  The  Hyd.  c. 
Cret&,  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  Dover's  powder,  were 
found  more  aseful. 

"  Baths  at  a  temperature  of  fipom  98^  to  104®  Fahr.  were 
given  with  most  marked  effect  in  about  130  of  the  worst  cases/' 

In  some  cases  of  extreme  collapse  no  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  warm  baths.^  For  incessant  vomiting  all  sorts  of  reme- 
dies were  tried:  nutrient  enemata  did  not  give  much  relief; 
creasote  pill  was  of  use  in  three  cases,  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  one,  and  ice  was  beneficial  in  many.  Bread-and-butter 
was  retained  by  a  child  of  twelve  that  begged  for  it  after 
vomiting  all  fluids  as  soon  as  swallowed. 

One  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  15  minims  of  Tinct.  Fern 
Mur.  in  1  oz.  Aquae  was  thought  of  use.  The  grey  powder  ipeca- 
cuanha and  Dover's  powder  as  given  above  constituted,  with 
chlorate  of  potash  drink  and  saline  lemonade,  and  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels  and  to  diet,  the  usual  treatment  in  the 
reaction  stage. 

If  drowsiness,  with  flushed  face,  congested  conjunctivae^  &c., 
came  on,  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  were 
often  very  efficacious.  In  cases  of  severe  headache  from  the 
first,  cold  irrigation  was  found  of  some  use. 

Collapse  frequently  merged  insensibly  into  reaction. 

Of  fifty-two  deaths  in  males,  twenty-five  perished  collapsed, 
and  twenty-seven  in  the  reaction  stage;  whereas  the  proportions 
in  forty-five  fatal  cases  in  females  were  thirty-three  in  collapse 
and  twelve  in  reaction. 

"  Strong  reaction  was  characterised  by  sharply  defined  patches 
of  duskv  redness  in  the  cheeks ;  highly  congested  conjunctivaB ;  a 
heavy,  sleepy  aspect,  with  the  vacant  look  of  fever ;  eyes  half  closed, 
with  pupils  turned  upwards  and  inwards  ;  dry  hard  tongue,  denuded 
of  epithelium ;  sordes  about  the  lips  and  teeth ;  very  laboured  respi- 

'  We  may  obserye  that  this  wm  alio  the  experience  daring  March  in  Paris. 
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ntion ;  and,  eepecially  in  lada  and  ohUdren,  a  preference  for  the  prone 
position.  Hebetude  of  mind,  from  which  the  patient  could  not  be 
roused,  and  in  some  cases  violent  delirium,  accompanied  this  state, 
which  usually  proved  fatal.'* 

The  local  variations  of  temperature  in  this  state  were  very 
remarkable. 

The  thermometer  proved  that  the  temperature  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  touch. 

The  extremes  of  temperature  were  91*2  and  105*6.  During 
reaction  the  temperature  was  below  normal  throughout^  some- 
times even  lower  than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  attack.  During  favorable  reaction  there  was  frequently  re* 
markable  slowness  of  pulse,  54  being  a  very  general  rate.  In 
one  lad  of  nine  years^  apparently  doing  well,  the  pulse  was  45. 
It  often  intermitted  in  bad  reaction;  the  seventh  beat  was 
invariably  wanting  in  one  fatal  case.  Nothing  was  found 
post-mortem  to  account  for  this. 

The  extremes  of  respiration  were  12  and  4  k  A  roseolar 
rash  in  the  reaction  stage  occurred  in  some  favorable  cases^ 
being  observed  in  some  instances  to  be  preceded  by  an  increase 
of  temperature^  which  again  fell  as  the  rash  disappeared. 
(Edema  of  the  feet,  and  spasms  of  the  hands  and  feet,  occurred 
in  one  boy  who  had  roseolar  rash  with  violent  reaction ;  he  died. 

A  girl^  who  was  also  one  of  tbe  roseola  cases,  had  no  oedema^ 
but  spasms  in  hands  and  feet,  and  recovered.  As  we  noted  in 
our  abstract  of  the  report  on  cholera  at  the  Hdpital  St.  Antoine, 
in  a  previous  number  of  the  ^  Review/  enlargement  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  occurred  in  some 
cases  consecutive  of  cholera,  so  in  the  London  Hospital  similar 
affections  were  observed  under  like  conditions.  Dr.  Ogle  at  St. 
George's  and  other  observers  likewise  have  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  urticaria  and  other  eruptions  among  the  sequels  of 
choler^. 

At  the  London  Hospital  several  cholera  cases  aborted,  and 
all  such  proved  fatal ;  one  at  the  full  time  was  delivered  natu- 
rally and  recovered ;  three  other  cases  at  about  full  time  died 
undelivered;  one  child  bom  at  full  time  was  dead,  as  were 
three  others  who  were  removed  by  the  Caesarian  section  imme- 
diately on  their  mothers'  deaths. 

The  secretion  of  milk  continued  in  four  cases  that  were 
suckling,  and  proved  very  troublesome.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  infants  was  not  known ;  mothers  and  children  being,  of 
course,  separated  on  the  former  taking  cholera. 

Noises  in  the  head  often  occurred,  and  in  one  case  formed 
the  first  symptom. 
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Affections  of  the  cornea  by  prolonged  exposure  from  the  par- 
tially open  lids  were  common ;  in  one  case  total  blindness  from 
rapid  sloughing  of  both  comese  took  place  in  a  female  child. 

Coryza  frequently  occurred  in  reaction,  especially  in  children. 

Menstruation  continued  unchecked  in  cases  where  it  had 
commenced  before  the  supervention  of  cholera.  In  all  females 
there  was  a  muco-purulent  discharge  fmm  the  vulva ;  in  adults 
it  was  stained  with  blood,  though  not  at  the  menstrual  period ; 
in  one  case  the  quantity  of  blood  was  considerable. 

In  reaction  and  recovery  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
varied  from  1005  to  1017,  the  average  of  all  the  observations 
being  1006. 

Even  on  the  return  of  this  secretion  after  suppression  had 
lasted  several  days,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  re- 
markably  low. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  secretion  of  urine  often  re- 
turned before  the  power  of  voiding  it.  Almost  always  the 
urine  was  acid,  the  acidity  being  greatest  in  that  first  passed  in 
reaction. 

In  almost  half  the  cases  albumen  was  present  in  varying 
quantities.  This,  however,  soon  disappeared,  except  where 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  old  renal  disease. 

Nitric  acid  gave  with  the  urine,  in  many  cases,  a  brilliant 
ruby  colour. 

In  about  one  third  of  the  cases  uric  acid  crystals  and  urates 
were  found  in  considerable  quantities.  No  oxalates  were  ob- 
served. 

There  was  found  in  most  cases  epithelium  from  the  kidney, 
ureter,  and  bladder ;  and  in  the  female  from  the  vagina,  as  if  a 
general  desquamation  set  in  with  reaction. 

Disintegrated  cells,  granular,  hyaline,  and  rarely  true  epithe- 
lial casts  were  found.  A  remarkable  proneness  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  a  tendency  to  become  full  of  the  minutest  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  were  observed  in  all  the  specimens  of 
urine. 

The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  fitly  described  as  rice- 
water,  and  separable  on  standing  into  a  milky- water -like  super- 
natent  fluid  and  flaky  sediment ;  the  former  presented  a  tinge  of 
grey,  was  semi-transparent,  and  in  some  cases  contained  albumen. 
The  sediment  was  of  flakes  of  coagulated  mucus,  having  em- 
bedded in  it  numerous  molecules  and  granules — many  of  them 
in  active  motion — and  cells  of  various  sizes,  and  in  various  stages 
of  development  or  decay.  Some  resembled  the  colourless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood;  others  were  twice  as  large,  and 
exhibited  nuclei  without  the  help  of  reagents ;  and  some,  filled 
with  refractive  granules,  were  undistinguishable  from  the  well- 
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known  granule-cell.  Well-defined  cylindrical  masses  of  granular 
matter,  probably  casts  of  follicles,  but  without  anything  like 
limiting  membrane,  were  also  seen. 

The  normal  epithelium  of  the  bowel  was  almost  uniformly 
absent  in  the  evacutions  during  life. 

The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels  always  portended  a 
fatal  result. 

The  vomit  contained  buccal  and  pharyngeal  epithelium, 
granular  matter,  and  various  vegetable  cells  from  food. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  assistant  resident  medical  ofQcer  at  the 
London  Hospital,  has  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  cramps,  if 
severe,  will  raise  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  as  much  as 
2*^  Fahr.  The  more  hurried  the  respiration,  the  higher  the 
internal  temperature,  as  found  in  the  rectum  or  vagina,  will  be. 

In  a  little  boy  who  died  in  imperfect  reaction,  the  tempera- 
ture attained  the  unusual  height  of  lOl'S  externally,  and  106*2 
internally. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  regards  the  elevation  of  temperature  post- 
mortem as  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the  illness  and  the 
stage  at  which  it  proves  fatal.  He  mentions  cases  of  spasms  oc- 
curring in  the  limbs  after  death,  and  observes  that  they  occur  in 
the  parts  a£fected  with  cramps  during  life.  (It  occurs  to  us  that 
these  post-mortem  spasms  might  involve  medico-legal  questions 
in  some  extreme  cases.)  Aphthous  sores  and  vesicles  of  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  tongue,  and  sore-throat  are  common,  especially 
in  cases  attended  with  Roseola  cholerica.  Severe  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  is  also  common  in  the  stage  of  reaction. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  attended  with  thick  creamy  pus  in  the 
minute  tubes,  was  not  very  uncommon,  and  formed  a  very  serious 
complication  of  the  reaction  stage. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurred  in  some  cases. 

Atropine  and  Calabar  bean  act  upon  the  pupil  in  cholera. 

The  state  of  the  pupil  varies  much  in  cholera ;  but  in  the 
collapse  it  is  not  widely  dilated,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague. 

Dr.  Woodman,  to  whose  interesting  report  on  the  Limehouse 
Cholera  Hospital  we  have  before  alluded,  says — 

"  The  results  of  our  poBt-mortem  examinations  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  contradictory.  In  opposition  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  the  lungs  of  those  dying  in  collapse  were  often  congested ; 
while  in  one  case  of  death,  during  reaction,  they  were  shrunken  and 
bloodless.  The  heart  contained  blood  in  both  sides  (chiefly  the  right), 
but  in  one  instance  the  ventricles  were  contracted  and  empty.  The 
gall-bladder  was  invariably  full.  The  mucous  follicles  in  the  intes- 
tines were  generally  remarkably  prominent.  Chronic  renal  disease 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  mortality,  especially  in  those  who 
died  in  reaction." 
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Dr.  Letheby's  report  on  the  epidemic  in  London  last  year 
(1866)  shows  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  localisation  of  the  disease.  The  great  mor- 
tality referable  to  Saturday's  dissipation  proving  fatal  on  Tues- 
day is  shown  by  a  table  constructed  from  the  Registrar-Greneral's 
Reports  for  1866.  The  same  circnmstance  has  been  observed 
in  Dublin  and  other  localities  during  the  present  epidemic,  as 
well  as  in  previous  visitations. 

Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale  thinks  it  probable  that  the  victims  of 
cholera  were  suffering  chronic  structural  change  in  the  tis9ues 
of  the  intestines  for  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  years,  before 
death. 

Cholera  is  constantly  connected  with  removal  of  the  columnar 
epithelium  from  the  villi.  '^  Although  there  may  be  no  actual 
diaiThoea,  this  epithelium  is  found  in  quantity  in  the  intestine 
after  death.''  In  some  cases  where  death  rapidly  occurs  in 
cholera  *^  by  sudden  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of 
important  organs,  there  might  not  be  time  even  for  the  removal 
of  the  epithelium  from  the  villi,  just  as  we  may  have  death 
from  smallpox  or  scarlatina  without  any  eruption." 

"The  process  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  larger  gall-ducts ;  that  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  and  vagina. 
In  short,  there  seems  a  tendency  to  the  removal  of  epithelium  ^m 
the  surface  of  all  the  soft,  moist,  mucous  membranes ;  not,  it  must 
be  remembered,  of  the  epithelium  which  is  specially  concerned  in 
elimination^  but  rather  of^  that  which  lines  the  ducts  of  glands  and 
cavities  which  may  be  included  in  the  category  of  the  ductal  portion 
of  the  different  secreting  glands." 

Dr.  Beale  goes  on  to  state, — 

"  The  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine, of  the  saUvary  glands  and  pancreas — ^the  tubes  of  the  liver, 
kidney,  and  other  glands,  still  retain  their  epithelium ;  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  demonstrate  in  these  varieties  oi  glandular  epithelium 
any  appearances  peculiar  to  cholera.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  yet 
been  able  to  observe,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
many  secreting  cells  taken  from  the  bodies  of  cholerii  victims  from 
perfectly  healthy  cells.*' 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Gairdner  assert  that 
the  separation  of  epithelial  cells  results  from  post-mortem 
mechanical  maceration. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  has  puUished 
a  very  able  refutation  of  the  so-called  elimination  theory  of 
cholera.     He  concludes  with  the  following  : — 

"  The  importance  of  the  bearings  of  the  theory  of  elimination  on 
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the  treatment  of  cholera  cannot  be  too  much  considered.  If  this 
theory  be  accepted,  it  is  never  desirable  to  interfere  with  the  Tomit- 
ing  and  purging,  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  are  to  be  encouraged. 
To  think  of  this  practical  result  of  the  theory  must  cause  a  shudder 
to  one  who  holds  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  great  source  of  danger  in 
cholera  is  the  loss  of  the  blood-constituents  contained  in  the  choleraic 
effusion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  influence  of  the  able  papers  by 
Professor  Johnson  on  the  minds  of  practitioners  will  lead  to  the  loss 
of  not  a  few  lives." 

''  Another  practical  result  legitimately  follows  the  acceptance  of 
the  theory  of  elimination,  viz.,  the  premonitory  diarrhcea  is  not  to  be 
iurrested.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  consideration  of  this  result 
to  disprove  the  theory.  Certainly,  there  is  no  fact  in  practical  medi- 
cine better  established  than  that  cholera  is  prevented  by  arresting 
the  diarrhoBa  which  so  often  precedes  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Let  this  fact  have  its  due  weight  in  the  reflections  of  physicians  on 
the  theory  of  elimination.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  this  fact 
with  the  theory,  renders  the  latter  untenable." 

'Hie  International  Sanitary  Conference  has  published  its  re- 
ports and  suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  Europe  from  cholera, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Gk)odeve  for  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  proceedings.  The  latter  comprise  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  the  development  and  spread  of  cholera,  by  purifi- 
cation, by  sanitary  measures,  and  by  restriction.  The  Com- 
mission aims  at  the  improvement  of  localities  where  cholera 
appears  at  all  times  more  or  less  endemic,  the  exercise  of  efficient 
sanitary  control  over  pilgrims  and  their  places  of  meeting,  over 
ships  and  other  modes  of  conveyance,  and  a  sort  of  quarantine 
of  surveillance  over  travellers  by  sea  and  land — ^the  latter  to 
extend  to  cases  of  diarrhcea  as  well  as  of  cholera,  and  to  persons 
coming  from  infected  places ; — ^these  steps  are  all  based  on  the 
position,  so  generally  recognised,  of  the  transmissibility  of  the 
disease  from  person  to  person. 

A  most  important  feature  which  has  been  kept  in  view  by  the 
Conference  is  the  increasing  frequency  of  cholera  in  Persia, 
epidemics  of  it  having  occurred  in  ten  out  of  eleven  years  from 
1851  to  1862. 

In  Egypt,  too,  we  may  add,  the  same  tendency  has  occurred, 
though  not  at  all  so  frequently. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  great  difficulty  and  expense  will 
attend  the  proceedings  requisite  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
recommendations.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  disease  would  far  outweigh  and  amply 
repay  with  interest  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred.  Moreover, 
the  great  importance  of  improved  sanitary  measures  even  in  an 
educational  point  of  view  cannot  be  doubted.  Late  reports  from 
Upper  Egypt  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  and  the  great 
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mortality  as  well  as  the  degraded  sfate  of  the  slaves,  &c.  there, 
and  the  horrid  fact  of  throwing  those  dead  of  that  disease  into 
the  Nile,  the  source  of  water-supply  for  all  purposes  to  the  whole 
of  Egypt, — all  call  loudly  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  inter- 
ference of  Europe  in  that  land  of  "  slavery  and  abominations/' 
as  it  is  well  termed  by  our  contemporary.^ 

Truly,  also,  the  state  of  India  calls  for  our  most  active  inter- 
ference, nearer  home  so  to  speak,  and  we  trust  the  Sanitary 
Commission  in  that  country  will  be  productive  of  great  im- 
provements. 

Persia  has  set  a  good  example  in  having  twice  prohibited 
pilgrimages  at  a  time  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Warren  Stone  regards  cholera  as  not  personally  contagious, 
and  as  not  capable  of  being  shut  out  by  quarantine.  "  I  think," 
he  says,  "  though,  that  the  filth  and  excrements  of  cholera 
patients  in  a  confined  place  will  generate  the  disease.'^  He  gives 
several  remarkable  instances  of  the  propagation  of  cholera  after 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  ship  in  which  cholera  cases  had 
occurred. 

He  does  not  regard  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small- 
pox, and  "  even  plain,  vulgar,  intermittent  fever,  as  less  obscure 
than  that  of  cholera.'^  He  does  not  think  that  referring  cholera 
to  a  blood- poison  helps  to  clear  up  the  matter,  and  "  accounting 
for  disease  by  reference  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  explaining 
an  inexplicable  phenomenon  by  an  inexplicable  theory,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  bare  assumption."  Dr.  Stone  shows  forcibly 
the  value  of  regular  employment,  a  fair  share  of  wholesome 
vegetable  diet,  with  good  meat  and  a  sufficiency  of  stimu- 
lants, in  times  of  cholera ;  he  regards  a  craving  for  unwhole- 
some food  and  drink  as  among  the  premonitions  of  the  disease. 
In  the  early  derangement  of  the  bowels,  he  gave  quinine, 
calomel,  and  opium,  and  sent  the  patient  to  bed :  he  allowed 
animal  broth  and  a  little  brandy-and- water.  If  the  discharges 
became  copious  and  exhausting,  he  used  astringents,  as  kino  and 
moderate  doses  of  opium.  He  looks  on  stimulating  and  heating 
substances,  as  well  as  sinapisms  and  hot  salt,  as  causing  distress 
and  exhausting  the  patient;  small  doses,  as  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain,  of  calomel  he  has  seen  of  much  use,  given  every  half-hour 
or  oftener,  ^^dropped  on  the  tongue^' until  ten  or  twelve  grains  are 
administered.  He  attaches  much  importance  to  cold  sponging, 
and  the  internal  use  of  cold  or  iced  water.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  our  author  wrote  at  New  Orleans,  and  make 
allowance  for  climate  accordingly.  Moreover,  we  cannot  now 
assent  to  his  statement  that  the  pathology  of  cholera  has  no 

'  The  '  Lancet/  Fub.  23rd,  1867. 
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anatomical  character.  On  the  whole^  we  would^  however^  com- 
mend Dr.  Stone's  paper  as  well  worth  perusal.  Mr.  Simon  in 
his  '  OfiScial  Memorandum '  ^  dwells  upon  the  vast  importance 
of  at  once  disinfecting  all  matters^  which  the  patient  discharges 
from  his  stomach  and  bowels^  and  of  preventing  their  subse- 
quent admixture  with  other  filthy  substances  or  fluids,  whereby 
the  whole  would  become  greatly  more  dangerous,  as  a  means  of 
propagating  cholera,  even  though  diffused  through  large  volumes 
of  water.  The  patient,  his  bedding,  towels,  clothes,  &c.,  are  all, 
in  like  manner,  capable  of  spreading  the  disease.  The  memo- 
randum  shows  how  local  circumstances  powerfully  co-operate  in 
favouring  the  spread  of  the  disease,  if  even  a  single  case  of  the  dis- 
ease, perhaps  of  the  slightest  degree,  occurs  in  a  neighbourhood. 

The  document  goes  on  to  state  that  the  only  permanent  safe- 
guard consists  in  the  existence  of  absolute  cleanliness,  and 
efficient  works  of  sewerage,  house-drainage,  and  water-supply. 
Useful  instructions  are  given  for  disinfection  of  water  to  be 
used  for  drinking,  &c.  Boiling  and  the  use  of  Condy^s  red 
disinfectant  fluid  are  the  means  directed ;  the  processes  should 
be  performed  each  day  on  the  daily  supply  of  water.  Filtration 
cannot  be  trusted  alone,  but  is  a  useful  addition  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  processes. 

Mr.  Glaisher  has  set  an  inquiry  on  foot  as  to  variations 
in  the  height  of  subsoil  water  at  periods  of  epidemic  diseases, 
in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Pettenkofer  as  to  the  dependence  of  the 
latter  on  the  former.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  forms  of  fever 
have  been  observed  in  the  marsh  districts  of  England,  &c.,  to 
depend  on  drought,  long  since.  The  fatality  of  fever  among  our 
troops  in  the  Peninsular  war,  when  marching  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  river,  is  also  a  well-known  fact.  We  do  not,  however,  desire 
to  detract  from  the  merit  due  to  the  learned  professor  for  his 
Tery  important  researches. 

Professor  RoUeston,  of  Oxford,  not  long  ago  published  a  very 
useful  and  excellent  letter  in  the  'Spectator,'  showing,  in  a 
very  clear  manner,  several  important  practical  points  of  sanitary 
science.  He  reviews  Pettenkofer's  five  conditions  for  the  spread 
of  cholera,  two  of  which  depend  on  personal  and  three  on  local 
causes. 

"  The  first  personal  condition  is  the  presence,  in  the  place  in  which 
cholera  is  to  spread,  of  the  particular  and  specific  cholera  poison, 
cell,  or  ferment,  which  originates  in  the  refectamenta  of  choleraic 
patients,  and  also  in  the  excreta  of  healthy  persons  who  have  come 

'  'Official  Memorandum  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council/  July, 
1866. 
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from  choleraic  districts.  The  second  personal  condition  is  the  re- 
ceptivitj  or  susceptibilily,  often  self-superinduced,  of  the  person  to 
be  infected.  The  first  local  condition  is  a  porosity  and  permeability 
to  air  and  water  of  the  subsoil.  The  second  is  the  presence,  at  a 
greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface  of  this  porous  subsoil,  of  what 
JPettenkofer  calls  Orundwaster — though  he  tells  us  that  his  opponents 
will  not  use  his  nomenclature — and  what  we  call '  springs,*  and  also 
'  ^ani-springs'  or  *  subsoil  water.'  This  second  local  condition  is 
specially  deadly  when  the  level  of  the  'springs,'  or  of  the  land- 
springs,'  as  the  case  may  be,  has  just  fallen  unusually  low,  after 
having  been  previously  unusually  high.  The  third  local  condition, 
without  which  the  diffusion  of  cholera  is  impossible,  is  the  presence, 
more  or  less  diffused,  in  a  subsoil  of  the  character  specified,  of  those 
organic  matters  which  modem  sewage  whirls  away  from  our  pre- 
cincts, but  which  ancient  slovenliness  left  to  fester  all  around  its 
houses  in  cesspits  and  middens.  Now,  in  this  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children,  and  soils 
may  retain  for  almost  indefinite  periods  the  taint  of  organic  impu- 
rities which  were  allowed  to  soak  into  them  even  generations  ago." 

Immunity  from  cholera  cannot  be  expected  on  the  sudden 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  but  in  all  cases  safety  can  only 
be  reckoned  upon  "  if  these  arrangements  have  been  at  work 
for  a  sufl5ciently  long  time.'* 

Drs.  Pettenkofer,  Griesinger,  and  Wunderlich  have  published, 
in  a  small  work,  some  valjiable  observations,  of  which  Professor 
BoUeston  has  given  a  short  rAume.  They  specially  recommend 
sulphate  of  iron,  for  economic  and  chemical  reasons,  for  the 
disinfection  of  sewage, 

"  Which  will  keep  up  in  it  an  acid,  in  preference  to  the  chloride  of 
lime,  which  possesses  and  produces  an  alkaline  reaction.  For 
actual  experience  has  shown  that  a  particular  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  the  cholera-germ,  and  this  particular  atmosphere 
is  furnished  by  the  alkaline  exhsmtion  of  decomposing  human  sewage. 
The  establishment  of  Obgervirunffs-tpitals  for  persons  afflicted  with 
premonitory  diarrhoea  is  recommended  in  the  pamphlet  as  well  as  in 
the  papers  published  in  the  'Zeitschrift.'  Four  per  cent,  only  of 
persons  so  affected  and  so  removed  to  '  houses  of  observation '  were 
found  to  pass  on  into  confirmed  cholera — a  result  sufiGlciently  con- 
firmatory of  the  recommendation. 

"  But  in  these  days,  when  English  doctors  and  doctrines  differ  so 
widely  as  to  treatment,  it  is  important  to  say  that  the  Germans, 
like  most  of  our  East  Indian  practitioners,  recommend  small  doses 
of  opium  as  the  best  medicine  for  precursory  symptoms." 

The  Germans,  while  they  regard  choleraic  excreta  as  the 
source  of  cholera,  look  on  the  general  impurity  of  water  as 
more  favouring  the  spread  of  cholera  "  than  by  becoming  the 
vehicle  for  the  specific  cholera-germ."     At  the  same  time,  they 
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do  not  poBitiyely  declare  themselves^  in  this  pamphlet^  ''  to  be 
the  opponents  of  Dr.  Snow's  explanation^'  of  sach  facts  as  have 
been  put  on  record  by  the  Registrar-General  lately.  The  valu- 
able labours  of  Dr.  Budd  at  Bristol^  and  of  other  British 
physicians^  in  sanitary  measures^  are  alluded  to  with  just  com- 
mendation by  Professor  RoUeston. 

M.  Bordier^  (pupil  of  M.  le  Dr.  Oubler)  regards  the  occurrence 
of  premonitory  diarrhoea  as  a  proof  of  power  of  resistance  to  the 
cholera-poison  on  the  part  of  the  organism.  '^  Cholera''  he 
applies  to  cases  profoundly  overcome  with  the  poison  from  the 
&rst. 

The  disease  presents  three  chief  phases : — 1st,  "  spoliation 
par  des  voies  variables/'  which  we  might  probably  render  as 
deprivation  of  vital  fluid  in  different  ways ;  2nd,  galvanisation 
of  the  vaso-motor  filaments  of  the  sympathetic ;  3rd,  consecutive 
relaxation  of  the  vaso-motor. 

Termed  cholerine  when  mild,  and  cholera  when  severe,  it  is 
also  called  choleroide — that  is,  when  modified  by  previous 
illness. 

Cholera  may  present  characters  by  which  it  may  be  desig- 
nated— sweating,  meningeal,  syncopal,  "  foudroyante,"  tetanic, 
typhoid.  Cramps  vary  in  frequency  and  intensity  in  inverse 
relation  to  the  age  and  in  direct  relation  to  the  muscularity  of 
the  sick  person.  They  often  yield  to  sinapisms  or  electricity 
[or,  we  might  add,  to  chloroform  applied  on  lint,  or  opium 
internally,  or  to  chloroform  inhalations. — Reviewer], 

Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  often  alternate;  the  former  depresses 
sooner  than  the  latter.  Always  acid  at  first,  the  vomited  fluid 
subsequently  becomes  alkaline,  entirely  bilious :  they  constitute 
then  a  true  flux  of  the  bile— ^'  cholirrh^."  When  this  ceases, 
jaundice  often  comes  on. 

The  stools  are  alkaline,  containing  elements  albuminous  in 
their  nature,  resembling  serum,  yet  differing  from  it.  Many 
kinds  of  infiisorial  life  are  found  in  the  stools,  which  perish 
when  the  matters  grow  cold.  Dryness  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes  follows  the  evacuations.  The  skin  at  this 
stage  readily  ulcerates  and  sphacelates,  owing  to  its  anaesthesia 
and  loss  of  elasticity. 

During  the  algide  period,  if  urine  is  secreted,  nitric  acid  turns 
it  blue :  ^  albumen,  fdso,  is  present  in  quantity.  On  reaction, 
the  blue  and  the  albumen  disappear.  Uric  acid  and  urea  are 
now  in  excess ;  results  of  very  complete  oxidization  and  of  sugar 

1  'Archives  O^n^les  de  M^ecine/  F^vrier,  1867;  '  Epxd^ie  Choleriqne  de 
1866  ^  rHdpiUl  Beanjon,  par  A.  Bordier,  Interne  des  Hdpitanx.' 

*  See  p.  22.  "Violet,  purple,  in  some  cases  almost  black,  or  a  variety  of 
colours." — Dr.  H.  Weber, '  Medical  Times  and  Ghizette,'  Au^st,  1866. 
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sometimes  present  in  quantity.  The  glycosuria  is  connected^ 
no  doubt^  with  passive  hypersemia  of  the  liver,  which  oi^an  is 
often  much  enlarged  at  this  period. 

The  gall-bladder  is  often  found  distended  with  a  mucous 
liquid.    The  spleen  is  also  enlarged. 

Progressive  paralysis  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  alse  nasi  is  a 
frequent  and  almost  always  fatal  complication,  mechanical 
asphyxia  superreoing-a  termination  stated  by  M.  Bordier  not 
to  have  been  heretofore  described. 

A  considerable  hyperaemia  of  the  synovial  membranes  some- 
times accompanies  reaction,  and  the  mucous  membranes  in  the 
reaction  stage  often  secrete  pus  copiously. 

Convalescence  is  sometimes  retarded  by  contraction  of  the 
extremities,  and  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  muscular  system 
{la  paralysie  amyotrophique) . 

The  remedies  that  seemed  most  useful  in  the  formidable  con- 
gestions of  reaction  were  sulphate  of  quinine,  coffee,  taking 
blood,  and  belladonna. 

From  the  earliest  appearance  of  cholera  at  Southampton  in 
1865,  from  the  interesting  report  of  its  progress  in  Gozo,^  from 
the  accounts  of  its  outbreak  in  Dublin,^  and  from  accounts 
from  other  quarters,  we  Isarn  facts  confirmatory  of  its  con- 
tagiousness or  portability  by  the  person,  &c.,  and  of  its  tendency 
to  cling  to  localities  or  individuals  suited,  as  it  were,  for  its 
reception. 

The  recent  epidemic,  which  still '  smoulders  in  some  localities 
in  England,  Ireland,  &c.,  has  presented  peculiarities  differing 
from  the  features  of  the  disease  of  1849  and  1854.  Of  these 
we  regret  to  observe  that  its  malignancy*  was  rather,  on  the 
whole,  increased — that  very  fatal  effects  were  produced  in  a 
relatively  shorter  time — that  most  marked  benefit  was  ob- 
tained in  London  generally  from  the  active  measures  of 
hygiene  adopted  there  for  some  years  past;  while  (as  ob- 
served by  the  Registrar-General)  negligence  and  ignorance, 
wherever  existing,  entailed  tremendous  loss  of  life  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Dr.  Camps  advocates  the  use  of  quinine,  salicine,  or  ar- 
senic, as  prophylactic  against  epidemic  cholera  and  epidemic 
diarrhoea. 

Surgeon-Major  Blacklock  advances  the  idea  that  smallpox 
and  cowpox  may  afford  protection  from  cholera. 

^  '  Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  Department/ 
vol.  vi,  1866. 
^  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette/  Dec.  15th,  1866. 
3  December,  1866. 
^  This  hardly  applies  to  1849. 
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Dr.  Tucker  advocates  the  treatment  of  cholera  by  salines^  as 
proposed  long  ago  by  Dr.  Stevens. 

Dr.  Dudley  Kingsford  puts  cholera  down  to  the  agency  of 
phosphorus  "  in  some  form !"  ^ 

"  A  Physician^'  advocates  the  keeping  the  blood  in  circulation 
in  cholera  by  mechanical  motion  ('^  rocking  or  see-saw ;"  and 
when  we  see  that  the  rest  of  the  treatment  of  this  anonymous 
writer  is  keeping  the  patient  in  a  temperature  of  120°  to  150°, 
and  rubbing  the  body  with  brine,  we  will  be  excused  firom 
recommending  the  rest  of  the  practice). 

Dr.  Howe  refers  the  epidemics  ofcholera  of  1881-32,  1848-49, 
and  1866,  to  lunar  influence,  but  leaves  out  the  epidemic  of 
1854.  The  latter  would  appear  not  to  tally  with  the  periods 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  this  theory. 

Although  the  epidemic  has  subsided,  isolated  cases  still 
demand  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  authorities.  This  is  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  year ;  for,  while  cholera  raged  between  the 
Tower,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  Victoria  Park,  over  the  area  tra- 
versed by  the  Blackwall  Railway,  and  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way as  far  as  Stratford  and  West  Ham — among  a  population  in 
uninterrupted  communication,  through  lines  of  streets,  the 
Regent^s  Canal,  and  the  Thames,  with  the  rest  of  London  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  to  which  many  of  the  infected  persons 
living  in  the  east  of  London  fled, — the  conflagration  was  strictly 
circumscribed  within  well-defined  bounds.  The  fierceness  of 
the  disease  extended  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  although  the 
movements  of  the  people  were  as  firee  as  air.  The  futility  of 
quarantine  lines  is  so  well  known,  that  their  establishment  was 
never  proposed  in  London.  The  supply  of  impure  water  was  at 
once  arrested;  the  water-engineers  grew  careful;  the  sewage 
was  now  less  inefficient  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  for  South 
London  was  drained ;  the  health  officers  became  vigilant ;  pre- 
monitory diarrho&a  was  treated ;  every  case  as  it  occurred  was 
published  to  the  world ;  and  the  cholera  excreta  were  destroyed 
by  carbolic  acid  and  other  disinfectants.  The  disease  was  com- 
municated by  contact  with  the  poison  in  a  few  cases,  but  its 
general  diffusion  was  stopped.   ^ 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  London  in  controlling  an 
epidemic  that  during  the  year  has  been  so  fatal  in  continental 
cities. 

The  Old  Ford  reservoir  supplies  six  districts  in  the  east  of 
London,  and  West  Ham  and  Stratford,  sub-districts,  with  a 
population  of  531,921,  of  whom  4104  died  of  cholera  in  the 
twenty-three  weeks  from  30th  June  to  Ist  December,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  77  deaths  to  10,000  living. 

/      *  Dr.  Honigberger  claims  inoculation  of  quassia  as  a  euro  for  oholern. 
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The  rest  of  London^  exclasive  of  the  above-named  districts 
(and  not  supplied  from  the  Old  Ford  reservoir)^  contains 
2,566,882  persons,  of  whom  only  1819  (or  7  in  10,000  persons 
living)  died  of  cholera  in  the  same  period.  While  the  general 
result  of  the  costly  drainage- works  of  London  and  of  the  improved 
water-supply  is  thus  satisfactory,  it  is  well  that  a  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  rivers  as  to 
pollution  from  sewage,  &c.  We  would  suggest  also  that  a 
full  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  in 
October  last,  at  Woolwich  and  Plumstead,  near  the  southern 
outfall  sewer,  be  held. 

Dr.  Chevers^  gives  a  most  appalling,  yet,  no  doubt,  a  per- 
fectly true  picture  of  local  causes  of  disease  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Oanges,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers.  The  wonder, 
indeed,  is,  not  that  cholera  should  issue  forth  from  such  a 
'^maelstrom  of  death,''  at  intervals  carrying  mortality  to  the 
remotest  regions,  but  that  it  ever  ceases  doing  so. 

The  abstract  we  quote  from  above  gives  an  instructive  paper, 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Moore,  on  the  great  impmrity  of  the  water-supply 
in  Bengal  generally. 

In  reply  to  the  Council  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  a  large 
number  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
including  the  presidents  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  the  directors-general  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Medical  Departments,  &c.  &c.,  stated  their 
opinion — 1.  That  it  is,  on  the  whole,  unadvisable  that  cholera 
patients  be  admitted  into  the  ordinary  wards  of  general 
hospitals  or  infirmaries.  2.  That  cholera  patients  can  be  safely 
admitted  into  special  wards  in  general  hospitals,  due  precautions 
being  taken ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable,  as  an  important 
means  of  providing  accommodation  for  the  destitute  when 
attacked,  that  the  authorities  of  these  institutions  grant  this 
valuable  benefit  to  the  public.  8.  That  it  will  be  often  neces- 
sary that  special  hospitals  be  provided  in  aid  or  in  lieu  of 
general  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

The  Council  also  would  recommend  places  of  refuge  for  the 
poor  inmates  of  unwholesome  dwellings  and  localities,  though 
unattacked  with  cholera,  when  cholera  has  appeared. 

Dr.  Crisp  observes,  alluding  to  Dr.  Greorge  Johnson's  spas- 
modic theory,  ''It  is  a  mere  assumption,  unsupported  by 
proof."  But,  assuming  that  Dr.  Johnson's  theory  of  spasm  of 
the  minute  arteries  is  correct,  what  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties 
we  get  into  if  we  take  this  view  of  the  question !  If  these  pul- 
monary arteries  possessed  muscular  fibres,  and  they  were  in  a 

1  '  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,'  1866.    See  the  '  Half-yearly  Abstract  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,'  1866,  rol.  xliv,  p.  5,  &c.    London :  J.  Chnrchill  and  Sons. 
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state  of  epasm,  what  is  so  likely  as  opium  to  relieve  them  ? 
And  could  the  advocates  of  the  opium  treatment^  if  they  are 
converts  to  Dr.  Johnson's  spasmodic  theory^  have  a  better  proof 
of  its  correctness?  But^  unfortunately  for  them.  Dr.  Johnson 
ignores  both  opium  and  the  warm  bath,  &e.  Further  on.  Dr. 
Crisp  states  that  what  he  regards  as  the  hypersemia  seen  in 
some  organs  is  "  due  rather  to  the  loss  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  the 
failing  powers  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  thickened  state  of  the 
blood/'  &c.  He  also  dwells  upon  the  important  effects  of  the 
non-passage  of  bile  (in  general,  in  cholera)  into  the  intestines. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  this  author  into  his  appendix 
on  the  cattle  plague,  or  his  letter  on  homoeopathy,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions,  &c. 

Dr.  Shrimpton  asserts  that  cholera  is  not  contagious ;  advises 
that  the  poor  be  treated  in  their  own  homes,  except  the  worst 
cases,  which  must  be  sent  to  hospitals.  He  disbelieves  in  disin- 
fectants, but  highly  approves  of  cleanliness. 

Dr.  Peters  insists  on  a  long-continued  and  most  rigid  quaran- 
tine, on  cleanliness,  and  on  disinfection^  as  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  cholera. 

Though  giving  some  of  the  opinions  of  many  celebrated 
authors^  as  well  as  of  others  of  less  note,  the  work  of  Dr.  Peters 
is  not  correct  in  some  respects.  Thus,  at  page  156  we  find  the 
following: — ''One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  cholera  is, 
that  all  the  discharges  are  acid — none  have  ever  been  found  to 
be  alkaline ;  the  stools  as  well  as  the  vomits  /'  &c.  The  reader 
will  find  this  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  researches  of 
M.  Bordier  given  in  another  part  of  the  article :  it  also  varies 
from  those  of  Pettenkofer  and  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  views  of  Dr. 
Peters  on  quarantine  are  impracticable  in  the  present  age  of 
locomotion. 

Dr.  Haughton  alludes  to  the  idea  of  some,  that  the  cholera  in 
1832>  1849,  and  1866  has  relation  to  meteoric  phenomena, 
recurring  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years.^ 

"  Although,"  says  Dr.  Haughton, ''  the  influence  of  such  periodical 
astronomical  causes  in  aiding  the  conversion  of  endemic  disease  into 
epidemic  disease  cannot  be  denied,  simply  because  it  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved,  yet  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  inductive 
science  to  admit  a  cause  for  a  phenomenon  which  is  only  a  possible 
cause,  so  long  as  a  probable  cause  exists  whose  influence  is  reiu.  We 
are»  therefore,  entitled  to  reject  such  causes  so  long  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assign  more  probable  causes  for  the  phenomenon,  which  in 
case  of  cholera  is  always  possible  ;  and,  even  at  the  best,  the  astro- 

^  Dr.  Howe,  the  aathor  of  this  idea,  ignores  the  epidemic  of  1864 :  it  would 
interfere  with  his  theory. — Semawer, 
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nomic&L  caoBea  of  cholera  would  reduce  themselyeB  to  meteorological 
causes  of  wide-spread  influence ;  for  it  is  only  by  influencing  the 
constitution  of  large  regions  of  the  atmosphere  that  meteoric  showers 
or  other  astronomical  influences  could  make  themselyes  felt." 

The  facts  of  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  Dublin  in  1866 
are  then  stated;  its  victims  within  tbe  year  numbering  1193. 
Dr.  Haughton  traces  out  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  case 
of  Magee,  a  woman  "  who  imported  the  disease  from  Liverpoolj 
July  26 '/'  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  succeeding  papers 
of  this  clear  and  scientific  observer  wiU  form^  with  what  has 
already  appeared^  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  this  dire  disease. 

In  Paris,  in  1865,  warm  baths  were  not  approved,  on  trial,  in 
cholera  cases.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  physician  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital, regarded  them  as  beneficial.  Injection  into  the  veins  was 
approved  of  by  some  in  extreme  cases  of  collapse ;  others  did 
not  approve  of  the  measure.  M.  Jules  Besnier^  attributes  the 
asphyxia  of  cholera  to  pulmonary  congestion,  and  the  deposit 
of  a  reddish,  viscous  matter,  forming  a  kind  of  jelly,  on  the 
surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  this  tenacious 
matter  the  miscroscope  revealed  a  considerable  number  of  cells, 
some  narrow  and  elongated,  others  larger  and  irr^itlar,  and 
both  kinds  provided  with  vibratile  cilia  at  one  extremity. 

^  The  braise  de  boulanffer,  a  sort  of  charcoal  remaining  from 
wooden  fagots  used  in  heating  ovens  in  France,  was  used  as  filter- 
beds  for  water.  Sulphate  of  iron  was  used  to  disinfect  les  fosses 
d'aisance,  sewers,  &c.  Ammonia,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  others,  was  recommended  as  a  gaseous  disinfectant. 

Carbolic  acid  should  be  placed  at  every  aperture  by  which  air 
escapes  from  a  cholera  ward. 

Sir  Henry  Cooper  regards  arrest  of  the  diarrhoea  stage  of 
cholera  by  astringents  as  of  the  first  importance  : 

''  It  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  in  cholera  epidemic  seasons 
to  search  out  and  arrest  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  by  the  organisation  of 
a  sanitary  police  for  the  detection  of  the  disease,  and  its  treatment 
in  its  earliest  stages." 

The  Calabar  bean  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  cholera,  but 
was  speedily  abandoned,  as  causing  enteric  haemorrhage  and 
adding  to  the  danger  of  the  cases. 

Dr.  Morehead  objects  to  the  dogma  that  '^in  India  it  should  be 
a  rule  to  treat  every  cholera  patient  in  a  tent,'^  arguing  that  heat 
and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  as  well  as  good  nursing  and 

1  'Archives  Q Enemies  de  M^decine/  Sept.  1866. 

3  *  Gazette  des  Hdpitaax/  Sept.  22, 1866,  and '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette/  Sept. 
29th,  1866. 
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ventilation,  must  be  taken  into  account,  especially  in  a  country 
so  extensive,  and  so  varied  and  variable  in  its  climate,  surface, 
&c.,  as  India  is. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  Dr.  Morehead^s  pamphlet 
worthv  of  attention. 

Although  by  no  means  new  treatment,  some  practitioners 
attributed  benefit  to  the  use  of  warm  enemata  in  cholera. 

Dr.  D.  Menzies  used  ice  in  small  portions  in  cholera  in  India 
with  good  effect.  [In  some  cases  at  home  also  it  appeared 
useful.] 

Dr.  M'Cloy,  of  Liverpool,  recommends  Dr.  Johnson's  castor- 
oil  treatment,  and  condemns  the  ice  to  the  spine  treatment  as 
*'  miserably  unsuccessftil.'' 

So  fatal  were  the  results  following  the  trials  for  a  while  made 
by  some  junior  practitioners  in  Dublin  with  castor-oil,  that  the 
physicians  of  some  of  the  hospitals  open  for  the  reception  of 
cholera  cases  declared  that  they  would  not  continue  to  admit 
cases  so  treated. 

Mr.  Sanson's  little  work  contains  some  useful  rules  on  dis* 
infection,  and  the  agents  to  be  used.  He  refers  the  train  of 
cholera  symptoms  to  the  influence  of  ''  a  real,  actual  poison,'' 
irritating  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  He  would  seek  to  com- 
bat its  effects  by  sulphite  of  soda  or  carbolic  acid,  given 
internally  in  properly  diluted  doses.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  by 
this  writer  on  anatomical  states  of  the  vascular  system  of  which 
we  have  by  no  means  sufficient  proof,  and  the  agents  above 
named  are  too  slow  in  their  action  for  the  disease  under 
consideration.  Many  of  the  author's  suggestions  as  to  diet, 
good  nursing,  &c.,  are  well  worth  remembering. 

Professor  Frankland,  in  a  communication  to  the  Registrar- 
General,  states  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  cholera  evacuations.  Water  may  become  seriously  con- 
taminated with  choleraic  matter  without  the  presence  of  the 
latter  being  indicated  by  chemical  analysis;  and,  secondly, 
water  so  contaminated  is  not  completely  deprived  of  this 
impurity  either  by  filtration  or  passage  through  animal  char- 
coal. It  still  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  particular  con- 
stituent of  choleraic  dejections  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
is  due;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  propagating  matter  be 
a  germ  or  an  organism,  it  must  be  in  suspension,  and  not  in 
solution. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  without  altogether  denjdng  the  ex- 
istence of  contagion  in  cholera,  argues  that  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  1848  and  1849  in 
Ulster  and  Leinster,  and  the  fact  that  every  town  in  Connaught « 
and  forty-two  out  of  forty-seven  towns  in  Munster  suffered  from 
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the  disease,  is  against  the  contagion  theory,  as  the  latter  dis* 
tricts  are  remote  from  the  chief  traffic  routes.  On  considering, 
however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  travel  to  and 
from  the  cities  and  districts  in  England  for  harvest-labour,  &c., 
and  whose  habits  of  life  render  them  most  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  disease,  dwell  in  Connaught  and  in  Munster,  it  appears  to 
us  rather  to  favour  than  otherwise  the  contagion  theory  of  the 
disease. 

The  sound  advice  given  by  this  author  in  regard  to  the  vast 
importance  of  improving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  health 
of  every  one  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  whole  community. 

Dr.  Shapter,  of  Exeter,  has  been  long  known  to  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  as  a  writer  on  cholera,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  Exeter.  He  looks  hopefully  on  early  treatment  of 
the  diarrhoea  which  usually  precedes  the  disease,  and  points  out 
the  great  value  of  sanitary  measures. 

He  regards  the  consecutive  fever  as  more  an  accident  than 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  disease,  for  often  *'  the  worst  cases  of 
collapse  are  recovered  from  rapidly  and  without  any  such  fever.'' 
"  Collapse  from  other  causes,  as  long  exposure  to  severe  cold, 
is  often  succeeded  by  a  form  of  fever  precisely  similar  in  all  its 
main  features.'' 

His  experience  is  in  favour  of  opium  early  in  the  disease,  and 
of  mercury  either  with  or  without  opium  in  the  advancing 
stages  of  the  disorder.  In  advanced  collapse  and  in  consecutive 
fever,  he  regards  opium  as  obviously  and  immediately  injurious. 
If  nausea  and  vomiting,  however,  continue  persistently,  he 
thinks  a  dose  or  two  of  opium  useful. 

Dr.  Cockle's  little  work  is  a  valuable  rdsunU  of  the  leading 
theories  of  the  disease,  evincing  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

"  That  cases  may  do  well  without  our  aid,  we  sometimes  see,  for 
cholera  has  its  plus  and  minus  forms.  But,  face  to  face  with  the 
disease  in  its  more  serious  shape,  eye-witnesses  of  the  telling  influ- 
ence of  the  oft-frightful  drain,  does  it  impress  us  as  nature's  act  to 
cure,  or  carry  with  it  one  character  of  safety  ?  Do  patients  tell  us, 
at  each  escape  of  fluid,  they  feel  relieved  or  have  their  strength  in- 
creased P  for  such  are  the  results  that  should  attend  eliminative  or 
critical  discharge.  If  they  do,  their  looks  belie  them  strangely.  In 
such  a  state,  no  matter  how  we  regard  the  disease,  fever  or  flux, 
irritation  or  poison — ^no  matter  how  we  treat  it, — calomel  to  restore 
the  bile,  salines  to  moderate  the  congestion,  or  opium  and  astrin- 
gents to  repress, — again  and  again  we  seize  the  symptomatic  indi- 
cation, and  try  our  best,  each  in  his  way,  to  stop  that  vomiting 
and  purging,  alike  the  symptoms  and  the  danger   of   epidemic 
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cholera.^  Is  this  mere  routine,  or  the  settled  conviction  of  rea- 
soned experience?  If  we  are  wrong,  we  have  at  least  for  our 
consolation  the  example  of  our  betters ;  take  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gravesy  a  physician  of  more  than  ordinary  fame,  'or  look  abroad 
and  search  opinion  there ;'  and  in  the  face  of  such  teaching,  it 
must  indeed  require  overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  an  opposite 
procedure ;  for  the  experience  of  able  men,  when  theories  clash,  must 
oe  the  fitting  and  the  only  guide.  One  closing  argument  in  favour 
of  the  arrestive  plan  may  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract :  the  larger  the  drain,  the  greater 
the  destruction,  and  the  more  tedious  and  intractable  its  repair.'* 

The  debate  on  cholera  in  the  Harveian  Medical  Society  of 
London  has  been  published.  It  contains  the  opinions  of  the 
several  speakers  on  the  occasion^  which,  however,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  introduce  in  the  form  of  a  review.  Several  of 
the  members  advocated  excellent  measures  of  a  sanitary  nature. 
The  introduction  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  the  secretary,  contains  a  good 
outline  sketch  of  the  chief  features  of  the  disease. 

Professors  Pettenkofer,  Griesinger,  and  Wunderlich,  and  Dr. 
Macpherson,  "  are  perfectly  agreed  that  cholera  is  propagated  by 
means  of  subterraneous  waters." 

Dr.  Klob,  according  to  intelligence  from  Vienna,  ''has, 
with  the  use  of  a  microscope  of  from  800  to  1000  magnifying 
power,  discovered  in  the  rice-water  evacuations  millions  of  micro- 
scopic fungi,  which  in  appearance  differ  little  from  the  ordinary 
European  forms ;  and  that  they  form  the  basis  of  the  frightful 
malady,  and  that  cholera  is  easily  propagated  by  their  means, 
can  scarcely  any  longer  be  doubted." 

As  if  to  impress  upon  the  profession  of  medicine  the  great 
importance  of  pressing  upon  "  the  powers  that  be"  the  vast 
interests  at  stake  in  the  promotion  of  state  or  preventive  medi- 
cine, accounts  are  almost  daily  received,  showing  the  great  ne- 
cessity for  such  steps  as  will  lessen  the  growing  tendency  to 

f  Unless  some  singular  error  prevails,  the  arrestive  treatment  yields  by  finr  the 
best  results.  According  to  Boudin,  '  Traits  de  Geograph.  et  Statist.  Medicales/ 
p.  366  (1857),  the  mean  mortality  is  thus  stated : — 

R»'^r„^'""*°*    •    li"' *"  ^"°1  To  nnder«tai,d  the  exact  .rrange- 
Ail*^?^    ^^      "  '    qS         "      >     ment  of  his  table*,  the  original 

Ht^St        :  :^:i    ^orkmn^  be  referred  to. 

*  "  Ainsiy  en  g^n^ral,  pins  les  Evacuations  sont  copienses  et  prolong^es,  et  plus 
le  cbol^  est  fatal." — Majendie,  p.  133. 

"  Cest  snrtout  k  dimiuner  les  Evacuations  qui  doivent  tendre  les  indications 
■ymptomatiques^  Bien  ne  m^ne  plus  rapidement  k  la  mine  des  forces,  rien  ne 
h4te  davantage  le  progr^s  des  plus  redoutables  symptdmes,  que  la  frequence  des 
Tomisaements  et  des  selles.  Non-seulement  alors  toute  medication,  toute  repara- 
tion, sont  impossibles,  mais  il  en  resulte  encore  nn  Epuisement  gEnEral  et  une 
perte  absolue  de  toute  resistance  vitale,  par  les  dEperditions  et  par  la  lassitude  que 
cansent  les  besoins  sane  cesse  renaissans  de  ses  dejections  continuelles."— '  Rapport 
d«  I'Aoul.  Roy.  de  Paris/  1831»  p.  77. 
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grave  disease.  Thus^  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies^  we 
learn^  cholera^  yellow  ferer^  and  smallpox  prevail  together ;  in 
Naples  smallpox  rages  ;^  while  in  Jersey,^  as  in  other  localities 
still  nearer  home^  as  we  have  in  another  part  of  this  paper 
stated^  cholera  has  broken  out.  Several  of  the  Jersey  cases 
appear,  as  was  also  the  case  in  other  places  last  year,  to  have 
originated  at  the  "  wake''  of  two  of  the  first  persons  dead  of 
the  disease,  no  less  than  ten  of  the  persons  who  attended  the 
wake  having  died  of  the  disease. 

Though  the  disease  is  stated  as  being  prevalent  close  to  St. 
Brieux  in  Brittany,  no  importation  of  the  disease  has  been 
traced  in  the  Jersey  outbreak.* 

Dr.  Chapman  asserts  that  ice  to  the  spine  is  the  remedy  in 
cholera  and  diarrhoea,  reasoning  upon  the  theory  that  these 
diseases  depend  on  the  vascular  condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  power  of  ice  to  control  that  condition.  We  would  ask 
for  his  evidence  of  this  condition  of  the  spinal  cord.  He  over- 
*  looks  the  changes  recognised  in  the  blood  in  such  cases  as  he 
asserts  are  under  the  control  of  ice  to  the  spine.  That  cold  to 
the  spine  has  an  influence  in  hyperemia  of  the  spinal  cord,  is 
not  a  new  statement. 

Dr.  Chapman  will  have  seen,  long  ere  this,  that  the  compara- 
tively successful  results  of  cases  classed  as  cholera  in  Russia 
depended  not  upon  the  cooler  climate,  as  suggested  by  him,  but 
upon  the  principle  pursued  there  of  classing  as  cholera,  cases  of 
choleraic  diarrhoea. 

Having  lauded  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  in  almost  all 
"  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,*'  he  says,  "  I  am  aware  that  the 
large  claims  put  forward  in  this  section  on  account  of  the 
remedial  method  in  question  are  likely  to  be  met  generally  with 
scepticism,  and  not  seldom  with  ridicule,'^  &c. 

Wc  cannot  regard  him  as  the  author  of  what  he  styles  "  a 
newly  discovered  general  law.'* 

Dr.  Cockle  is  far  from  denying  the  contagiousness  of  cholera 
under  certain  conditions,  doubting  only  whether  it  be  through 
the  medium  of  recent  excreta. 

He  regards  cholera  as  the  result  of  some  special  agent  pro- 
foundly modifying  the  function  of  the  extensive  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  rapidly  radiating  back  a  paralysing  influence  on  the  great 
nervous  ganglia  connected  with  the  spino-syrapathetic  centres, 
and  suddenly  abstracting  from  the  circulation,  under  such  de- 
pression, a  large  amount  of  blood  constituents,  &c. 

>  •  Lancet/  Feb.  23rd,  1867.  »  Ibid. 

>  Since  this  was  pat  in  type,  it  has  been  thought  that  importation  was  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  disease  in  the  island. 
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Summary. — ^The  importance  of  the  many  questions  arising 
out  of  the  recurrence  of  the  cholera  has  led^  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  heading  of  this  article,  to  a  great  amount  of  thought  and  of 
writing,  as  well  as  to  an  European  Conference,  and  has  thrown 
into  action  numerous  governmental  and  scientific  bodies. 

As  in  previous  epidemics,  our  knowledge  at  present  points  to 
the  removal  of  those  conditions  which  have  been  seen  to  favour 
the  production  and  spread  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  to  the 
arrest  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  malady,  which  recent  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  that  of  former  times,  teaches  us  are  the  most 
hopeful  for  treatment. 

The  undaunted  courage  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  its  zeal 
and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  danger  and  difficulties,  have 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  of  its 
sequelae. 

In  the  latter  we  frequently  find  evidence  of  the  engagement 
of  the  nervous  centres ;  but  whether  such  disorder  is  attributable 
to  the  disease  in  itself,  or  to  the  serious  changes  in  and  loss 
of  so  much  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  not  clearly 
known. 

There  is  much  in  the  symptoms,  both  concurrent  and  suc- 
ceeding (eruptions  of  the  skin,  &c.),  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  cholera  is  allied  in  its  nature  to  the  results  of  irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  by  poisonous  ingesta ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  appears  to  possess  a  considerable  relationship 
to  some  diseases  of  malarious  origin,  as  well  as  to  those  classed 
as  exanthemata. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference, 
and  many  other  observers,  water-closets  should  never  be 
within  houses^  nor  should  the  latter  be  in  communication  with 
sewers. 

The  Conference  recommends  the  "  dry  system*'  in  lieu  of  that 
of  water-closets. 

Almost  all  regard  intercommunication  of  mankind  as  the 
means  of  spreading  the  disease. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  the  disorder  are  of  two  kinds — 
individual  and  local.  * 

At  the  present  moment,  no  people  living  in  what  is  termed  a 

state  of  high  civilisation  can  reckon  upon  immunity  from  cholera. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  country  to  use  its  utmost  endeavour 

to  lessen,  and  if  possible,  and«as  soon  as  possible,  to  remove  the 

sources  whence  the  disease  springs  or  spreads. 

The  occurrence,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  a 
form  of  disease  most  generally  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  attended 
with  shock  to  the  system,  collapse,  with  frequently  evidence, 
both  symptomatic  and  post-mortem,  of  disease  of  the  brain  and 
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spinal  cord,  with  more  or  less,  in  some  cases,  of  tetanic  symp- 
toms, attended  often  with  feelings  of  extreme  cold  and  with 
Yomiting,  and  in  some  cases  with  purging,  and  by  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  patches  of  dark-coloured  blood  effused  either 
just  under  the  cuticle  or  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
integuments,  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 

In  some  of  those  cases,  sphapelui  of  portions  of  integuments 
and  other  soft  parts  occur. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  in  .the  youngs  or  in  persona  in  the 
prime  of  life,  that  this  form  of-  disease  has  appeared,  in  this 
point  as  well  as  in  some  others  bearing  some  analogy  to  cholera. 

The  symptoms  often  commence  at  night  or  in  the  early 
morning,  and  with  great  suddenniessj  • 

Apparently  clinging  to  some  looalifcies^^in  some  instances,  at 
least,  very  low  in  hygienic  conditions-^tiie  disease,  has  not 
afforded  much,  if  any,  eridence  of  contagiousness. 

Soveval  cases  of  a  like  nature  occurred-  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year. 

In  some  instances  a  distinct  urticaria  oceursed,  mixed  with 
Tesicles^  of  tolerably  large  6ize,  intense  itching  causing  some  of 
the  sufferera  actually  to  tear  tltemselves..   • 

Cerebro-spinal  apparently  in  its  nature>  the  disease  just  mei:^ 
tioBcd  possesses  sufficient  analogy  to  cholera  to  claim  this  shcfft 
notice  here ;  and  its  study  in  CMmeotioin  with  that  of  the  several 
stages  of  diolera,  and  of  the  ccmsecutive  fe¥^  of  the  latter, 
promitesj-  "we  think,  to  throw  light  on^each  form  xi£  disease* 

The  tendency  is  at  present  to  take  enlarged  views  o£  diltease^ 
and  ito  modifications  by  climate>  race,'  &c.  In  this  wsay  iWe  are 
led  to  consider  dsolera  as  well  worthy,  in  every  way^  of^tbe  close 
attention  of  observers,,  being  convinced,  as  we  have^already  said 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  'Heview,^  of  its  importance,  not 
only  on  its  account  of  its  being  at  least  one .  of <  the  most 
formidable  plagues,  but  also  of  its  tendency  to  durow' light. on 
the  morbid  action  in  other  diseases^ 

'  See  Hebn^  *  BUeases  of  the  Skin/  K«w  fSydeuhajn  Spciety^  1366,  vol.  i» 
p.  895. 
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Review  II. 

On  Malformations  of  the  Human  Heart,  ^r.  fVith  Original 
Cases  and  Illustrations,  By  Thomas  B.  Pkacocki  M.D.^  &c. 
Second  Edition,    pp.  204.     1866. 

Cardiac  malformations  have  proved  an  attractive  subject  for 
medical  writers  and  readers  since  physiology  and  pathology 
received  that  impetus  by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  they 
have  never  since  lost.    How  little  previously  was  known  as  to 
the  normal  or  the  abnormal  structure  of  the  heart  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  cases  of  malformation  were  assumed  to  represent 
the  healthy  type  of  structure  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  opponents  of  Harvey.     Readers  of  medical  history  will 
remember  that  Gassendi  and  Csecilius  Folius  both  quoted  in- 
stances of  permanently  patent  foramen  ovale  as  evidence  that 
the  blood  naturally  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  by  a  direct  communication.    Even  Csesalpinus,  one  of  the 
trio  who  shared  the  honour  of  havings  before  the  time  of  our 
great  ooantryman^  most  nearly  approached  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  ckculation^  retained  the  Galenical  notion^  which  we  may 
BunBise  had  its  origin  in  the  study  of  an  imperfect  organ^  that 
the  septum  ventrictdorum  was  permeable ;  although,  in  justice 
to  the- anatomy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  solidity  of  the  partition  in  the  normal  condition 
had  been  asserted  by  Berengarius  and  proved  by  Yesalius. 
Since  the  time  of  Harvey,  however,  cardiac  malformations  and 
malpositions  have  attracted  peculiar  attention.     First  observed 
and  noted  among  the  curiosities  of  nature,  they  have  acquired 
a  far  higher  interest  and  importance  with  the  growth  of  physio- 
logical and  embryological  science.     The  light  thrown  on  them 
by  the  revelation  of  the  phases  through  which  the  foetal  organ 
passes  in  the  course  of  its  development,  and  by  a  study  of  the 
permanent  conditions  of  the  heart  in  the  Hsematocryai  Verte- 
brates, enhances  the  fascination  which  the  observation  of  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  circulation  must  have 
for  the  student  of  physiology  and  animal  mechanics.     It  might 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  large  mass  of  materials  would  exist 
for  a  more  or  less  complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  and,  in 
fact,  the  medical  journals  of  Europe  and  America  abound  with 
cases  of  malformation.     In  addition,  there  are  many  valuable 
essays  on  the  subject  by  writers  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
this  country — as  Farre,  Williams,  Todd,  and   Norman  Che- 
vers;  and  on  the  Continent,  Meckel,  Louis,  Gintrac,  Andral, 
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Tiedemann^  Forster^  Bouillaud^  Breschet^  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men^  have  contributed  to  its  literature.  Without 
in  any  measure  detracting  from  the  just  repute  of  these^  we 
believe  that  we  are  only  stating  the  acknowledged  truth  when 
we  assert  that^  for  compreheosiyeness  and  completeness,  the 
work  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
without  a  rival.  Good  wine,  however,  needs  no  bush,  and  we 
believe  that  the  highest  recommendation  we  can  offer  of  Dr. 
Peacock's  valuable  and  full  treatise  is  a  short,  and  therefore 
necessarily  imperfect,  analysis  and  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  mis- 
placements of  the  heart  and  cases  of  deficiency  of  pericardium. 
The  former  are  divided  into  misplacements  within  the  thorax, 
and  those  in  which  the  heart  is  situated  external  to  that  cavity. 
Of  internal  misplacements  there  are  two :  Dexiocardia,  where  the 
heart  is  placed  in  a  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  cor- 
responding with  that  which  it  normally  occupies  on  the  left ; 
and  Mesocardia,  where  a  malformed  heart  remains  in  the  median 
pCMtion  >in  the  thoracic  cavity  it  held  in  early  fietal  life.  Trans- 
position is  the  more  common  of  the  two,  and  it  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  transposition  of  all  the  other  viscera.  But  this 
is  not  invariaUy  the  case,  neither  are  the  arterial  connections 
of.  the  transposed  heart  always  the  same.  In  many  cases  the 
heart  is  well  formed,  and  the  vessels  retain  their  natural  rela- 
tions; or,  without  any  malformation  of  the  heart  itself,  the 
arteries- may  be  misplaced  relatively  to  the  ventricles ;  or,  where 
the  heart  itself  is  malformed,  other  irregularities  may  coexist. 
The  course  of  the  aorta  varies  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Sometimes 
it  crosses  over  the  right  bronchus,  and  passes  down  to  the 
right  of  the  vertebral  column ;  or  it  has  been  observed  to  cross 
over  the  right  bronchus  and  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea 
over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  to  its  usual  position.  When 
the  aorta  lies  to  the  right  of  the  spinal  column,  the  great  vessels 
arising  from  the  arch  may  or  may  not  be  transposed.  Of  mis- 
placements external  to  the  thoracic  cavity,  some  very  curious 
examples  are  given  under  the  heads  of  Ectocardia  pectoralis, 
Ectocardia  abdominalis,  and  Ectocardia  cervicalis;  the  most 
remarkable  perhaps  being  the  case  of  a  soldier,  given  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Deschamps,  of  Laval,  in  whom  after  death  the 
heart  was  found  occupying  the  place  of  the  right  kidney,  the 
vessels  arising  from  it  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  thorax.  Dr.  Peacock  has  collected  several 
undoubted  examples  of  absence  of  pericardium,  although,  as 
he  observes,  some  of  the  recorded  cases  have  probably  been 
instances  of  universal  adhesion.  In  many  of  the  genuine 
instances,  a  rudimentary  pericardium  in  the  form  of  a  crescentic 
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fold  of  serous  membrane  containinii:  fibrous  tissue  has  been 
observed  at  the  upper  and  right  side  of  the  heart.  This  was  so 
in  the  cases  exhibited  by  Drs.  Baly  and  Bristowe  at  the  Patho- 
logical  Society^  and  in  one  examined  by  Dr.  Peacock^  who  offers 
the  following  explanation  of  its  occurrence : 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  mode  in  which  the  pericardinm  is  deve- 
loped has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation ;  but  from  examin- 
ing the  adult  heart,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  vessel  to  the  diaphragm  and  over  the  heart. 
When  tiie  membrane  is  fully  developed,  and  the  layers  passing  in 
front  and  behind  the  heart  come  in  contact  on  the  left  side  and 
become  adherent,  the  sacs  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  will  be 
distinct  {  but  if  the  growth  be  arrested,  so  that  the  two  layers  do 
not  become  united,  the  heart  will  lie  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the 
pericardium  will  only  be  represented  by  the  crescentic  fold,  con- 
sisting of  fibrous  tissue  covered  on  each  side  by  pleura,  which  has 
been  noticed  as  existing  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  nearly  all 
the  recorded  cases." — Pp.  12,  13. 

The  classificatioii  of  malformations  adopted  by  Dr.  Peacock 
is  founded  partly  on  the  period  of  festal  life  at  which  the  de>^ 
▼elopment  of  tl^  or^ns  becomes  arrested  or  perverted^  and 
partly  on  the  degree  of  impediment  to  the  circulation  which  the 
abnormity  occasions.  The  former  gixnind  of  classification  was 
adopted  by  Friedberg  in  1844,  but  was  also  chosen  by  the 
author  in  the  fik*st  edition  of  his  woik  at  a  time  when  he  had 
not  seen  Friedberg's  treatise.  It  is  one  that  would  naturally 
present  itself  as  soon  as  the  normal  devdopmoit  of  the  organ 
had  been  traced^  and  it  is  certainly  more  philosophical  and 
preferable  to  other  classifications  founded  on  the  admixture  or 
non-4idmixture  of  black  and  red  blood,  malformations  deviating 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively^  &c.  In  the  author's  first 
division  are  placed  malformations  depending  on  an  arrest  of 
development  at  that  period  of  foetal  life  when  we  are  reminded, 
by  the  single  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  permanent  condition 
of  the  organ  in  fishes.  There  are  now  many  cases  on  record  of 
children  who  have  survived  their  birth  some  days,  or  even 
weeks^  in  whom  the  heart  has  consisted  of  two  cavities^  an 
auricle  and  a  ventricle,  and  a  common  arterial  trunk  has  sup- 
plied both  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  circulations.  One  of  the 
earliest  noticed  of  these  cases  was  brought  before  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  1798:  the  child  lived  seven  days, 
and,  though  occasionally  livid,  was  generally  pale.  There  was 
an  absence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardium  and  of  the 
tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  heart  rested  on  the 
liver,  and  was  contained  in  a  sac,  the  sloughing  of  which  caused 
the  child's  death.     There  were  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle, 
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and  one  arterial  trunks  which  divided  into  two  branches — one 
giving  off  the  pnlmonary  arteries^  the  other  ascending  behind 
the  thymus  gland,  and  then  giving  off  the  nsual  aortic  vessels. 
A  higher  stage  of  development  has  been  reached  when  a  partial 
division  of  the  auricle  is  present,  although  the  heart  is  still 
strictly  biloculate.  Of  this  grade  of  arrest  the  author  has 
collected  several  examples,  one  of  the  best  marked  being  a  case 
related  by  Dr.  Vernon  in  the  thirty-oiinth  volume  of  the 
'Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions/  We  would  notice, 
en  passant,  that  in  two  cases  of  biloculate  heart,  life  has  been 
prolonged  into  the  third  month  after  birth. 
•  The  next  ascensive  step  is  that  in  which  the  heart  consists  of 
three  cavities — a  right  and  left  auricle  and  a  yefntricle,  sug« 
gestive  of  its  permanent  condition  in  Siren,  Menobranehus, 
Axolotes,  &^.,  and,  in  fact,  of  th^  general  type  which  prevails 
throughout  Batrachia,  Opfaidia,  LaiCertilia,  and  Chelonia; 
albeit  the  partial  ventricular  septum  existing  in  the  single 
Tcntride  of  the  three  latter  6rdefrs  indicates,  perhaps,  more 
closely  the  next- grade  at  whidk  an'  an^st  may  take  place.  Dr. 
Peacock  states  that  instances  of  -  thiir  kind  of  'rndfennation, 
although  very  tir^i  are  of 'thore  fi^4uoi]rt  occun^nce  than  the 
biloculate  heart.  In  these' cases' ilvet«  is  mbre  or  less  complete 
s^ration  of  the*  iiuricular  dnUses;  and  there  <aVe  generally  twe> 
i^oritmlo-ventricular  spertunee'.  »  The  vetitriele  is  tmdivided,  or 
*ptGftent8  k  very  rudimentary^ptum.  The  aorta*  and'pulmonary 
artei'y  generally  arise  separately ;  btit  in  ^me  eases  the  pul- 
xnonkrjf  artcfry,  though  e^tisthig,  hto  been- fl^midi impervious  at 
iti^  orifice,  its^  branches  tranbmlttfaig' blood  tb  the  lungs*  from 
the'  aorta'  througti  the  ductus  a!rteridsii».  The  iiorta  atid  pul- 
nibnsry  arOery  alsomayocHsupy  th(^ir' ordinaiy  positions,  or  they 
may*  be  transposed,  «s>  in  a  c'as6  described  by  Breschet,  in  which 
also  there  were  two*  ck)mmunicating  arteries  in  place  -of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  and  two  descending  and'  two  ascetidiag' cave 
--^th*  latter  pecnliarity,-  which  has  been- more  than*' once 
ctoserved'in  connection  with  malformed^  heart  repeating  the 
bi-  '^e-'caval  type;  whieh^is  ooititnon  to  reptiles,  birds,  and  the 
lower  miiitntn&lia;  It  would  appear  that  life  may  be  prolonged 
to  a  ibuch  greater  e^ttent  in  the  case  of  this  than  in  that  of  the 
former  stage  of 'slrrest.  In  an  instance  noted  by  Kreyzig,  the 
subject  df  a  trilwiulate  heart  lived  twenty^thr^e  yeafs. 

The  conditions  hitherto  noticed  constitute  the  author's  first 
division  of  malformations,  viz.  those  consisting  in  arrest  of 
development  occurring  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life.  In  his 
preface,  the  nuthor  specifies  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week 
as  the  period  when-  the  biloculate  condition  would  by  arrest  of 
development  be  stamped  on  the  growing  (M*gan.     But  whilst 
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accepting  the  author's  division  of  these  malfonnations^  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  normally  developing  foetal  heart 
probably  never  consists  of  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle ;  for^ 
according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities^  in  the  progress  of 
normal  development  the  inter-ventrioular  septum  is  formed 
firsts  commencing  about  the  fourth  week  and  being  complete 
about  the  eighth^  whilst  the  septum  between  the  auricles  does 
not  commence  until  the  ninth  week.  The '  malformed  heart 
consisting  of  three  cavities  would,  therefore^  be  the  result  of 
arrest  in  growth  of  the  inter-ventricular  septum  at  a  period 
when  the  two  auricles  «tiU  fodrm  one  cavity. 

Of  the  malformations  consisting  in  ^  arrest  of  development 
occurring  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  fcetal  life^  the  first 
group  defined  by  Dr.  Peacock  is  one  in  which  the  heart  consists 
of  four  cavities  -,  >  but  one  or  both  septa  are  imperfect,  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  aorta  being  more  or  less  completely  deve- 
loped. Jncompleteness  of  the  ventricular  septum  varies  in 
degree  frcHB  the  condition  in  which  it  is  only  a  muscular  band 
projecting  into  the  cavity,  to  that*  in  whieh  only  one  or  two 
small  afiertureS'  exist'  at  its  uj^rfpart.  In  most  cases  the 
imperfe<;tian  will  be  found  at  the  base,  where  the  division  of  the 
cavities  is- last,  effected,  and  where  a  triangular  undefended,  space 
almost  devoid  of  musonlfij?  fibre  indicates  the  permanent  ownnui- 
nication  between  the  two  aqrltic  ventricles  iiv  Chdfwa.  When 
one  or  more  opeiung8.o^cur:  at  this^poi,  if  there  be  no  souroe 
of  obstruction  on > the. right  sidcj  so  that  the  relative  proportions 
ot  the  two  vemtriel^s  be  not  interfered  with>  the  flow  of  .blood 
will  be  from  the  left  to<  the  right  ventricle^  as  iiidieated  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  openings. on  the  side  of  the.  fonneit^  Also, 
as  was  fiirrt  pointed  Oiuit  by  Dr.  Thurnam  in  a  spe^^imen^  m  .the 
museum  of  tbe^  iBoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  as  tbfi  aperture  on 
the  right  side  are  immediately  below  the  Auriculo-ven^oular 
opening,  the  fpldaof  the  tricuspid  valve  may  become -expanded 
and  permaneOftly  sacculated  by  the  abnormal  current  of  l^iood. 
Deficiencies  may  exist  ii^ny  partof  the  septum  cordis,  lalthough 
Dr.  Peacock  believes  that  perforations  between  the  left  ventricle 
and  the  infundibular  portion  of  the  right:  are  very  rare.  To- 
gether with  the  deficiency  in  the  inte^r-venibricular  partitio^^  these 
may  or  may  not  be  an  incomplete  septum  between  the  auricles; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aturicles  may  be  imperfectly  divided, 
whilst  the  ventricles  are  completely  seip9irated.  There  may  be 
merely  an  nncJosed  state  of  the  foramen,  ovale,  or  an  aperture 
in  the  auricular  partition ;  or  the  septum,  may  be  scarcely  deve- 
loped and  the  valve  entirely  absent,  and  various  intervening 
degrees  oC  deficiency  may  be  found.  Occasionally,  the  apa-ture 
exists  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  where  the  septa  between  the 
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auricles  and  ventricles  should  unitej  and  thus  intercommunica- 
tion is  established  between  the  four  cavities.  A  case  of  this 
kind  is  related  by  M.  Thibert:  the  man  lived  to  adult  age^ 
and  presented  no  sign  of  disease  of  the  heart  until  six  weeks 
before  his  death.  Dr.  Peacock  readily  acknowledges  that  per- 
forations in  the  septum  ventriculorum  may  be  the  result  of 
disease ;  in  fact^  he  himself  states  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  in 
which  disease  existed  at  the  undefended  space  at  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle^  which  would  have  led  to  perforation  had  life  been 
prolonged;  but  he  combats  the  idea  advanced  by  Bouillaud, 
that  most  of  the  cases  quoted  by  the  latter  author  were  pro- 
duced by  morbk}  processes  after  birth,  and  he  appeals  to  the 
condition  of  the  apertures  as  establishing  a  ready  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  congenital  and  the  morbid  cases.  In 
many  of  these  cases  of  imperfection  in  the  septa^  there  are,  of 
course/  associated  other  deviations  from  the  normal  condition, 
such  as  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary  or  other  orifice ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  other  instances  large  apertures  have  been 
formed  after  death  in  one  or  other  of  the  septa  in  persons  who 
have  died  from  causes  unconnected  with  the  heart,  and  who 
during  life  bad  shown  no  sign  of  cardiac  disease.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases  the  organ  was  otherwise  normal. 

A  second  group  is  formed  by  ca«es  in  wliich  there  is  defect 
of  the  inter-ventricular  septum  with  constriction  or  oblitera* 
tion  of  orifices  and  misplacement  of  the  primary  vessels.  An 
incomplete  septum  ventriculorum  is  often  found  to  deviate  from 
th<e  noi^mal  position,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  misplacement  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  and  such  deviation  is  commonly 
found  coexisting  with  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  pulmooary  artery,  more  rArely  with  constriction  at  one  of 
tfaeaurioulo^ventricular  orificei^  or  at  the  aortic  aperture. 

*'  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  anomaly,  the  deviation 
of  the  septum  is  to  the  left,  so  that  the  right  ventricle  is  of  large 
size,  and  the  aorta  arises  wholly  or  in  part  from  that  cavity ;  and  this 
condition  is  most  generallv  associated  with  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle.  The  source  of  obstruction  in 
such  cases  may  be  situated  either — let,  at  the  outlet  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice,  or  at  the  free  edge  of  the  valves  ;  2ndly,  at  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  valves  to  the  fibrous  zone,  or  the  termination  of 
the  infundibular  portion  of  the  ventricle ;  3rdly,  in  the  course  of 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  or,  4th]y,  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
fundibular portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  the  point  of  union  of  the 
infundibular  portion  and  sinus." — P.  32. 

The  cases  in  which  with  stenosis  of  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  there  are  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  septum 
and  a  partial  origin  of  the  aorta  from  the  right  cavity,  are  very 
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nuBoerous;  in  fact^  as  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Farre^  they  are 
probably  more  common  than  any  other  kind  of  deviation.  The 
recorded  cases^  however,  di£fer  in  important  respects.  In  some 
the  foramen  ovale  is  closed^  but  in  the  majority  it  is  found  open; 
or  there  may  be  an  aperture  in  the  auricular  septum.  The 
amount  of  misplacement  of  the  inter- ventricular  septum  varies : 
in  some  cases  only  a  small  portion  of  the  aortic  orifice  commu« 
nicates  with  the  right  ventricle ;  in  others  the  aorta  ia  placed 
immediately  over  the  incomplete  septum  and  communicates 
equally  with  both  cavities,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  arising  wholly  from  the  right  ventricle.  The  ascending 
aorta,  when  it  oommunicatea  with  the  right  ventricle,  is  always 
of  large  aize.  The  ductus  arteriosus  in  some  instances  remains 
pervious.  The  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  if  it  be  at  the  outlet  of  the  orifioe,  may  be 
due  to  disease  or  malformation  of  the  pulmonic  valves.  The 
number  of  segments  may  be  reduced  to  two  by  the  union  of 
contiguous  segments;  or  the  valve  may  form  a  perforated  dia- 
phragm across  the  artery,  having  a  funnel  shape,  from  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  current  of  blood ;  or  the  orifice  may  be  a  mere  alit> 
or  triangular,  or  rounded.  .  Constriction  at  tlie  outlet  of  the 
conus  arteriosus  may  depend  on  disease  of  the  fibrous  zone  or 
of  the  adjacent  ^tvuctures.  .Obstruction  may  also  be  due 
to  disease  and  consequent  constriction  in  tl)/c  pulmobai*y 
artery  itself,  the  amount  varying  of  course  considerably  in  dif« 
ferent  instances.  In  all  these  cases  the  pulmonary  artery  will 
be  found  smaller  than  natural,  and  its  coats  thin  and  trans'* 
parent.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel,  however,  will  be  oommonly 
larger  than  the  orifice,  and  this  when  from  the  closure  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus  no  blood  from  the  aorta  can  pass  into  it. 
The  infundibular  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  is  also  found 
imperfectly  developed ;  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ven- 
tricle— the  sinus — becomes  hypertrophied,  and  the  right  auricle 
is  also  found  dilated  and  its  wails  thickened.  In  persons  who 
survive  for  some  years,  it  is  common  to  find  that  similar  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  valves  on  the  left 
side  are  not  unfrequently  found  diseased  or  irregular.  Som« 
of  the  French  pathologists  have  referred  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  observed  in  such  cases  to  the  entrance  of  aerated 
blood  into  the  cavity  through  the  perforation  of  the  septum. 
Dr.  Peacock,  however,  argues  that  where  there  exists  obstruction 
to  the  exit  of  blood  from-*  the  right  ventricle,  the  current  will 
pass  from  the  right  to  the  left  cavity,  and  no  aerated  blood  will 
enter  the  former.  No  doubt,  the  true  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  share  of  the  systemic  circulation  thrown  upon  the 
right  ventricle.     An  equal  amount  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatai- 
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tion  may  result  when  there  is  obstruction  at  or  near  the  pul- 
monic orifice  without  any  perforation  of  the  ventricular  septum 
or  any  entrance  of  aerated  blood.  The  relations  of  the  incom- 
plete septum^  the  malposition  of  the  aorta^  and  the  obstruction 
to  the  exit  of  blood  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  have  been  variously 
explained.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Dr.  Peacock  ad- 
vanced an  explanation  which,  as  he  says,  seemed  a  necessary 
sequence  to  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Hunter.  It  was,  that  if  there 
existed  an  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  ductus  arteriosus  at  the  early  period 
of  foetal  life  when  the  septum  ventriculorum  was  incomplete, 
the  blood  would  necessarily  pass  through  the  aperture  into  the 
left  ventricle,  and  the  same  cause  would  make  the  septum  in 
its  growth  deviate  to  the  left,  and  so  the  aorta  would  com- 
municate with  the  right  ventricle.  Drs.  Carl  Heine  and 
Halbertsma,  however,  support  a  different  theory — a  modifi- 
cation of  Meckel's — as  to  the  relation  of  these  conditions. 
Meckel  supposed  that  the  incompleteness  and  misplacement  of 
the  septum  are  primitive  defects,  and  that  as  the  blood  found 
ready  exit  through  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery  became 
more  or  less  abortive,  and  the  orifice  contracted.  The  latter 
view  is  supported  by  the  position  of  the  aorta  at  an  early  period, 
when  it  is  more  to  the  right  than  in  the  mature  foetus ;  and  it 
also  affords  an  explanation  of  those  cases  in  which  the  aorta 
as  well  as  the  pulmonary  artery  arise  wholly  from  the  right 
ventricle,  and  another  class  of  cases  in  which,  without  any 
valvular  defect,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  abnormally  small.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  pulmonary  valves  which  is  so  frequently  observed,  and 
it  leaves  the  nature  of  the  original  defect  unexplained.  Dr. 
Peacock,  therefore,  is  still  disposed  to  regard  the  obstruction  at 
the  pulmonary  orifice  and  the  deficiency  of  the  septum  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  he  ascribes  the  malposition  of  the  aorta  ^'  partly 
to  arrest  of  development,  by  which  the  earlier  position  of  the 
vessel  is  retained,  and  partly  to  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  consequent  distension 
of  the  right  ventricle,  causing  the  septum  to  deviate  to  the 
left.'' 

An  entirely  impervious  condition  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
a  more  aggravated  form  of  this  kind  of  malformation.  The 
obliteration  may  be  caused  by  the  complete  union  of  the  valves, 
or  a  portion  of  the  artery  may  be  obliterated  and  converted  into 
an  impervious  cord.  Such  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  orifice 
may  take  place  at  different  periods  of  foetal  life ;  either  before 
the  completion  of  the  septum  ventriculorum — in  which  case  the 
septum  remains  incomplete,  the  aorta  communicating  with  the 
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right  ventricle,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  instances-^ 
or  at  a  later  period,  when  the  partition  is  fully  formed,  and  the 
aorta  has  its  origin  wholly  from  the  left.  If  the  obliteration 
occur  at  the  earlier  period,  the  right  ventricle  becomes  large 
aud  powerful,  and  the  aorta  derives  its  chief  supply  of  blood 
from  it,  the  left  cavities  becoming  at  the  same  time  dispropor- 
tionately small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  septum  be  fully 
formed,  the  right  ventricle  and  the  right  auriculo- ventricular 
aperture  become  diminished,  whilst  the  left  cavities  take  on 
increased  size  and  strength.  If  the  septum  be  incomplete,  the 
foramen  ovale  may  or  may  not  be  closed :  if,  however,  the  septum 
is  entire,  the  foramen  ovale  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  pervious. 
Grenerally,  when  the  pulmonary  artery  is  obliterated,  the  blood  is 
transmitted  to  the  lungs'  from  the  aorta  through  the  ductus 
arteriosas.  In  a  minority  of  cases  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  also 
dosed.  In  one  case 'described  by  Dr.  Chevers,  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  supposed  to  haVe  received  its  blood  from  the  left  sub- 
clavian; in  aHoth^k'  case  th^  supply  fiilmished  to  the  lungs 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  supplemented  by  other  vessels 
arising  from  the  aortk:  In  these  two  cases  the  patients  sur- 
vived to  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten.  Faulty  development  of 
the  branchial  arches  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  must  be  the 
direct  cause  of  obliteration  Of'  the  pulmonary  arlery  and  the 
ductus  arteriofiTus. 

Another  gtoup  of  Cases  ares'  those  in 'which  there  is  constric- 
tion at  the  cbmmen^ement  of  ^thfe'  infundibular  pdrtiod  of  the  , 
right  ventricle.  Thfe  infundibiilail- '  portion  may  be  separated  . 
from  the  sinus  bv'tindufe  development  of  the  ordinary  muscular, 
band  to  ^hich  tlfe  cords'  df  the  tricuspid  Valve  are  attached,  or 
by  thickening  of  the  endbcardium'  and  subjacent  fibrous  tissue. 
This  condition' ph)bably 'affords  the  true  explanation  of  the 
majority^  of  case^  bf  so-called '  suj^ernumerary  ventricle.  The 
heart  i^ally' resembles  that  of  the  turtle,  in  which  there  are 
three  imperfedtly  separated  ventricles,  a  right"  and  left  systemic 
and  a  small  pulmonic  Ventricle  in  front,  giving  origin  to  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  right  Systeriiic  ventricle  of  the  turtle  is 
the  analogue  of  the  sinus  of  the  right  ventricle  in  man,  and 
the  pulmonic  ventricle  represents  its  infundibular  portion. 
The  malformation "  here  referred  to,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Grainger,  is  td  be  ascribed  to  irregular  development  of  the 
two  portions  of  which  the  ventricle  (Jriginally  consists,  by  which 
their  separation  becomes  much  mbre  decided  than  it  should  be. 
The  defect  may  be  associated  or  otherwise  with  an  incomplete 
condition  of  the  septum,  according  to  the  period  of  foetal  life  at 
which  the  defect  occurs. 

Other  forms  of  malformation  are  fomid  in  defect  of  the  inter- 
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ventricular  septum^  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  tricuspid 
aperture,  and  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  orifices ;  or  theve  aaaj^  be 
complete  obliteration  or  atresia  of  tiiese  orifieeSi  Lastly,  ais  a 
rare  anomaly  with  defect  in  the  septum,  the  pulmonary  artery 
may  arise  from  the  left  yentricle.  Associated  with  this  thare 
may  be  an  aorta  arising  from  both  ventricles,  or  from  the  left 
only.  A  case  reported  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Dr. 
Dickinson  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  ati  instance  of  the 
latter,  although  it  was  really  an  instance  oif  complete  transposi- 
tion of  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 

**  The  fiubject  of  the  defect  was  a  male  t\n\i,  who  di&d  at  the  age 
of  three  and  a  half  years,  and  had  been  cyanotic  from  birth.  The 
heart  was  situated  on  the  right  side  instead  of  the  left,  and  thef  aorta 
made  its  turn  from  left  to  right,  giving  off  the  iimoaiinate  trunk  on 
thQ  left  side,  and  the  separate  carotid  and  aubeteviui  arterieaon  %he 
right.  The  auricles  and  ventricles  were  transqposed ;  the  pulmanary 
auricle  opened  into  a  small  cavily,  the  analogue' of  the  Mt  ventricle ; 
and  this  again  communicated  with  a  iai^e  cmly.  eorrenponding  to 
the  right  ventricle,  though  placed  on  the  left  «4e,  fro^  wUich  both 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  arose.  There  was  also  a  very  marked 
constriction  between  the  sinus  and  infundibular  portion  of  the 
right  ventricle.  The  sinus  was  large,  and  gave  origin  to  the  aorta ; 
while  the  infundibular  portion  was  reduced  to  a  very  amall  carii^, 
situated  immediately  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  arter^.*' 
—Pp.  97,  98. 

Such  cases  of  complex  deviation  can  only  beiNxxMrntedibr 
by  assuming  arrest  of  development  «t  an  early  pwiody  together 
with  irregular  evolution  of  the  aoita  and  pijJmbtiary  artery 
from  the  single  arterial  trunk  and  the  faranxshial  «R;hea.        t^^ 

Dr.  Peacock's  third  primary  grotap o£ inidfbnnatiottainolfid«s 
those  which  are  produced  during  tbe^  later  periods  of  feetsd^  lift. 
These  he  divides  into  ''  defects  preventing  the  heart  tindergotng 
the  changes  which  should  ensue  after  Urtl^"  said  ^  defects  irhkh 
do  not  interfere  with  the  functionsxii  tiie'hearl  at  Ae  timie^of 
birth,  but  may  lay  the  foundations  of  disease  in  after«liA^'' 
Under  the  former  division,  we  have  premature  closure  at^the 
foramen  ovale  and  premature  obhteratioti  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  and  permanent  patency  of  thfcse  passages.  iNiuoetous 
instances  of  these  defects  are  given  by  the  autfaGa*.  Oitf  limits, 
however,  will  only  permit  us  to  notioe  his  views  on  the  mode  of 
closure  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  ordinary  theory  is  that  the 
closure  of  this  opening  is  the  result  of  the  floating  up  of  the 
valve  above  its  margin,  and  the  retention  of  the  fold  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  isthmus  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  entering  the 
left  auricle  after  the  establishment  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Permanent   patency  of  the  orifice  has,  on  this  theory,  been 
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to  tindue  distension  of  the  right  auricle,  pi^nced  by 
impedinient  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  that  cavity,  causing  the 
Tfthre  to  be  poshed  away  from  the  septum  and  preventing 
adhesion.  Dr.  Peacock,  however,  asserts  that  an  examination 
of  the  hearts  of  young  children  at  different  periods  after  birth 
irill  prove  ijfaat  the  obliteration  of  the  passage  is  effected — 

'*  Ist.  By  the  shortening  of  the  cornua,  and  the  drawing  up  of 
the  fold  of  the  valve  considerably  above  the  edge  of  the  foramen. 

**  2ndly.  !By  the  approximation  of  the  comua,  so  that  the  width 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  valve  is  greatly  reduced.    And, 

"  Srdly.  By  the  diniinutionof  the  opening  itself."— P.  lt)8. 

This  process,  he  believes,  takes  place  through  the  agency  of 
muscular  fibres  which,  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  birth,  can 
readily  be  traced  proceeding  £rom  the  fasciculi  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  left  auricle  in  the  course  of  the  comua  of  the 
talyet^  to  be  expanded  in  the  curtain.  These,  by  their  contraction^ 
dnrw  np^he  curtaifi  so  as  to  cause  it  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the 
opiening  &nd  contract  the  comua.  He  believes,  therefore,  that 
Chci  closure  is  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  process,  and 
that  the  tnusctdar  fibres  spoken  of  contract  partly  in  con- 
se<}uetice  of  the  traction  exercised  upon  them  by  the  expansion 
of  th§  cavity  of  the  left  auricle,  and  partly  by  the  more  stimu* 
lating  quality  of  the  blood  which  reaches  the  structure.  A 
faulty  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  auricle  interfering  with  its 
due  expansion^  or  a  deficiently  aerated  blood,  might  therefore, 
in:  the  aitthor's  optnicm,  be  the  causes  of  permanent  patency. 
He  allows  that  the  continuance  of  undue  pressure  on  the  right 
side  of  .the  iralte  ihay  be  the  cause  of  non*adhesion  of  the  valve 
t^.the.nuirgift  of  the  opening,  and  the  production  of  the  oblique 
im^klstoges  wdbieh'  not  uiufirequently  etist.  But  he  asserts,  with 
troi^  that  the  ordinary  theory  does  not  account  for  the  closure 
Ol  the  valve  which  ia  soBketiaues  found  in  cases  in  which  there 
BiMt  alipfaya  bavebeeb  greater  pressure  on  the  right  than  on  the 
1^  sitki 

Oasee  ol  eongeaital  irregularity  of  the  valves,  although  not 
intcrferiag  with  the  functions  of  the  heart  at  time  of  birth,  not 
ua£reqai0litly  lay  the  foifndation  of  disease  in  after-life.  Such 
irrc^kurities  resolve  themselves  into  malformations,  and  excess 
aad  deficienoy  in  number  of  segments.  Under  this  head  the 
author  offers  an  explanation  of  the  existence  of  excess  of  the 
segments  of  the  semilunar  valve,  founded  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  structure  of  the  valves  in  the  bulbus  arteriosus  in  the 
American  Devil  Fish  {Cephalopterus  gioma)  and  in  other  carti- 
laginous fishes.  In  a  preparation  of  the  heart  of  the  former  to 
be  seeii  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it 
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^ill  be  found  that  six  imperfect  valves  which  exist  in  one  portion 
of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  its  termination  appear  as  three  well- 
formed  semilunar  valves.  If  it  be  true^  and  from  this  analogy  it 
would  appear  not  improbable^  that  each  curtain  of  the  semilunar 
valve  in  man  originally  consists  of  two  portiona^  redundancy  of 
segments  would  result  from  arrest  of  growth^  and  thus  fall  into 
the  same  category  with  other  malformations. 

The  last  of  the  author's  primary  groups  is  composed  of  cases 
of  irregularity  of  the  great  vessels.  These  he  treats  of  under 
the  heads  of — Ist^  Transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery ;  2nd^  Descending  aorta  given  off  from  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  3rdj  Deviations  from  the  natural  arrangements  of  the 
venous  trunks ;  andj  4th^  Irregularities  of  the  coronary  arteries 
and  veins.  The  first-named  of  these  conditions  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  other  malformations^  and  it  is 
most  frequently  found  coexisting  with  defective  septum  ventri* 
culorum.  This  is  not^  however,  invariably  the  case.  In  an 
example  submitted  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Dr.  Ogier 
Ward,  the  septum  was  entire,  but  both  the  foramen  and  duct 
were  pervious. 

The  mode  of  formation,  symptoms,  effects,  and  medical  ma- 
nagement of  this  class  of  affections  are  treated  of  in  a  separate 
chapter.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  formation,  setting  aside 
those  cases  in  which,  from  the  early  condition  at  which  arrest  of 
development  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  caus^ 
which  has  given  rise  to  it ;  in  a  large  remaining  class  we  are  able 
to  trace  the  conditions  which  necessarily  lead  to  malformation* 
Thus,  if,  at  a  period  when  the  septum  is  fully  formed,  disease  and 
consequent  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  ensue,  patency  of 
the  foramen  ovale  will  be  the  necessary  result;  and  if  obstruction 
take  place  before  the  completion  of  the  septum,  that  structure 
will  remain  incomplete,  and,  as  already  shown,  the  position  of 
the  aorta  may  be  affected  thereby.  Irregular  division  of  the 
arterial  trunk  and  evolution  of  the  primitive  arterial  arches  will 
explain,  as  far  as  they  are  explicable,  transposition  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  other  irregularities  in  the  great 
vessels. 

The  symptoms  and  effects  of  malformation  on  the  duration  of 
life  are  subjects  of  interest  to  the  practitioner.  How  little 
i^an  be  done  to  alleviate  many  of  these  cases,  is  but  too  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  sums  up  the  medical  management 
in  two  short  pages.  Under  the  head  of  symptoms,  the  cause 
of  cyanosis  is  discussed  at  considerable  length.  Dr.  Peacock 
adopts  the  opinion  advanced  by  Louis,  Yalleix,  and  Stille,  that 
cyanosis  is  due  to  venous  stasis,  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Dr. 
Hunter  that  the  condition  depends  on  the  admixture*  of  the 
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Tenous  with  the  arterial  current^  the  latter  being  that  which  has 
obtained  most  advocacy  in  this  country.  That  Dr.  Hunter's 
explanation  is  not  universally  applicable^  appears  to  us  proved  by 
the  fact  that  cyanosis  has  not  always  been  observed  even  when^ 
from  the  existence  of  great  imperfection^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  free  admixture  of  the  currents  of  blood  must  have  existed 
from  the  time  of  birth.  Recent  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
will  often '  lead  to  the  development  of  cyanosis  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  alone  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  the  congenital  defect. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  we  would  only  add  that  the 
author  has  enriched  it  with  the  details  of  no  less  than  eighteen 
original  cases,  and,  in  addition,  has  given  analyses  of  or  references 
to  all  the  principal  examples  of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  which 
he  has  treated.  The  present  edition  contains  also  eight  ad- 
mirable lithographic  plates.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Peacock  on 
the  execution  of  his  very  valuable  work.  It  is  a  performance 
which  reflects  credit  on  the  author,  and  through  him  on  the 
Society  of  which  he  has  lately  been  president. 


Review  III. 

Oil  Joint  Diseases  ;  their  Pathology^  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment ; 
including  the  Nature-  and  Treatment  of  Drformities  and 
Curvatures  of  the  Spine.  By  Holmes  Coote,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  &c.  London :  Hard- 
wicke.     1867.    8vo,  pp.  299. 

The  study  of  joint  diseases  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons ;  and  if  we  recall  the  names 
of  those  who  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
we  shall  find  that  they  include  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  modem  surgery.  Indeed,  this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
case;  for  diseases  of  the  joints  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence, they  are  so  serious  in  their  results,  and  their  pathology 
presents  so  many  points  of  interest,  that  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  they  had  not  attracted  a  large  share  of  professional 
attention.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  so  numerous, 
they  are  so  constantly  in  action,  and  their  mechanism  is  so 
delicate  and  complicated,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
be  liable  to  a  f great  variety  of  mischances.  But  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  different  forms  of  scrofula  are  so  common,  the 
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diseases  of  joints  present  a  still  higher  degree  of  importftno^ ;  for 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  of  the  many  cases  of  joint 
disease  which  come  under  the  notice  of  Enghsh  ^nrgecmoi^  a 
majority  have  their  origin  in  that  state  of  the  constitution  which, 
for  want  of  more  accurate  knowledge,  we  call  the  strumous 
diathesis.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  the  attention  of  English 
surgeons  has  been  directed  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  suQeci 
of  articular  diseases.  Many  and  various  are  the  opihions  which 
have  been  held^  and  the  plans  of  treatment  which  -hate  beeii 
advocated.  While  some  have  recootimended  the  letot  possibly 
amount  of  interference,  others  have  boasted  of  the  benefit^  to 
be  derived  from  capital  operations ;  and  i;t  se^ms  that  wo  arn 
only  now  approachmg  the  time  when  we  shall  be  in  apo^on 
to  adjudicate  upon  th^  merits  of  l^esO  rival  system^. 

The  present  is  an  opportune  moment  for  the  publication  of  a 
work  upon  joint  diseases.  Any  surgeon  who,  like  Mr.'^tAtAe^ 
Coote,  can  look  back  over  a  period  of  twenty-fivb  yeats  spent  ip 
practice,  must  have  heard  several  totally  distinct  plakis  of  tri^t- 
ment  discussed,  and  must  have  seen  drffetent  ix^thbd^  of  pi'ao^* 
tice  tried.  He  must  have  had  opportunities  of  contrastihg  the 
depletory  and  the  tonic  systems  j,  be  must  have  aeea  what,  can 
be  done  by  simple  rest,  ^hat  by  ng^echamcal  appUanc^^  aud 
what  bv  operations;  and  if  he  oau  give  us.«  so^nd  -opinion 
upon  these  various  plans  of  txeatmedit^  and  ean^  help  m-  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  a(  their  respectinie  yalue,  he  will  have 
done  something  to  advance*  the  oai^»  of  seieoftiiiQamgeryiiis 
one  of  its  most  important  branches.  .'     t     :: 

Now,  we  think  Mr.  Coote  may  f^irif  dafm  to  haVO  done 
this,  and  we  look  upon  his  work  as  a  vajtxable  dontribtttion 
to  our  modem  professional  literature.  Besides  being  surgeon 
to  one  of  our  largest  metropolitan  hospitals,  he  has  had  special 
opportunities  of  studying  jtl^e  dispc^es.  9^  ^oinlfs  at  the  Natii^^al 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and  h^.hi^  ^iyen  i^^  Q^eel]!imt  r^miS 
of  Ids  experience  in  the.  vdunie;  before  us,,  JThc  e^cbion 
of  diseased  joints  is  a  practice  .which  has  been  iOn  its  trial 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  timet  to  allow  us  to  form  an  estimate 
of  its  value;  and  assuredly  the  advocates  of  such  operations 
cannot  complain  that  they  have  not  ha4  a  fair  liearing.  But 
while  some  surgeons  have  been  testing  tlie  value  of  excisions, 
others  have  been  trying  what  can  be  done,  even  in  the  most 
severe  cases,  by  rest  and  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances;  and 
our  author,  from  the  long  experience  which  he  has  had  both  at 
a  general  hospital  and  also  at  one  specially  devoted  to  the  treat* 
ment  of  deformities,  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of  forming 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  these  two  plans  of  treatment. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  interest  that  we  have  read  Mr. 
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Holmet^  Coote'4  book;  for  ve  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
wfufves^to  fikQW  ixi  what  diiseption  professional  opinion  is  moving 
in  ^Degajcd  to  the  tivatment  of  joint  diseases^  and  what  is  likely 
tp.  bis^.tEepi^evailing  practice  for  some  time  to  come.  In  his 
prefaces  ^^iir  author  sajs— *'^X  have  viewed  with  regret  a  somewhat 
incUaatipa  for  the  ^ly  performance  of  operation., 
jresections;  and,  much  as  I  admire  the  spirit  of 
Qfjfi/^p^irfi  with  which  that  proceeding  is  characterised^  as 
Qjppsed -to  amp^ptatio^^  vet  must  confess  a  misgiving  as  to  its 
m^^  s^g^osi^biXi^^^  ^^me  that  the  advantages  to 

^ a^i^U:^>m mecAanioal  troatp^ent  and  the  enforcement  of 
(Q9j^p)li^tf P rest  should  be.  tried  zooce  continuously  and  with  yet 
glv^aAecTpatien^^V  ^^^^  opinjion  ia  one  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think  ha^.heeu  gainjng  ground  rapidly  of  late,  and  which 
iri|l,Q^ably  be  ^iddorsed  by  a»  large  number  of  his  professional 

Xp  tEerVeir^  ouiset  of-  his  work,  wlien  dealing  with  the  classi- 
_ptipn  of  Joint  diseases,  our  aiUhar  makes,  some  remarks  which 
Igv^f.ap  Hf^'^'si^  ^^^  ^  large  and  philosophical  view  that  he 

•:r44  itf  toost  wdrW  bii'*  tffscis^sof  joints,*  we  read  of  inflammations, 
iM(stb^^^t^J 'subacute,  (n^  chronic,  as  occurring  in  the  synovial 
fi^Mbhtn^,  hatklti^e,  bone,  4r  Tlgament  \  and  this  comprises  the  whole, 
iff  imr^iii,  tff  th^'p<th6iodcal  conditions.  With  this  classification 
i'f^dA.  {fknltiil  In.'  ibhe  ^rst^pqieBi,  it  otaifs  •  all  mention  of  deformities, 
wheMnr'CongeniMiQK  acquimd  ;  it  does  not  'touch  upon  changes  de- 
pendent on  errors  of  nutrition ;  <  and  it*  assumes  the  existence  of 
ipi/jrtr*TriAti^'>  iff^  a^^Q^  tiasuiSB,  such  as^  cartilage,  where  such  disease 
))AW,OQaara;  91?.  in  othen^suoh  as  ligament,  whess  its  presence  is 
gfiy  s^Uflaryi  and  dep^hde^t  on  inSammation  spreading  from  other 

''^J^i^Z-  ftiJ6n/we  see  that  Mr:  Holmes  Coote  is  determined  to 
JfS^&rt  froth  the  beatcm  track  of  toevious  observers,  and  that  he 
fifiedflip  do  so  ill  conformity -mth  the  most  advanced  views  of 
T&Siefp.  pathology.  A  short  time  ago,  all  the  diseases  of  joints 
w^tte  held'  td  be  ^of  an  inflammatory  character.  They  were  all 
Stinpos^d'  to  have  th^r  prigin  in  inflammation  aflfecting  one 
tissue  or  iixiotner.  Sut  now  we  recognise  various  morbid  altera- 
tibns  Vhich  are  not  preceded  by  a  state  of  inflammation;  and 
we  believe  that  such  conclusions  are  the  result  of  that  searching 
and  discriminating  investigation  which  characterises  the  patho- 
logy of  the  present  day. 

Our  author  includes,  too,  in  his  treatise,  the  deformities  as 
well  as  the  diseases  of  the  joints.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  such 
is  the  case ;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  work  upon 
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the  diseases  of  the  joints  should  deal  with  their  acute  conditions 
only^  and  stop  short  of  their  ultimate  results,  which  are  often 
just  as  difficult  and  troublesome  to  treat.  Indeed,  the  chronic 
diseases  of  joints  are  so  tedious,  that  the  general  hospitals  can 
seldom  afford  to  admit  them,  and  hence  they  have  almost  be- 
come a  special  branch  of  practice.  But  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  this  should  be  the  case.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  all  students  should  see  the  lamentable  results 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  frequently  follow  the 
acute  diseases  of  joints,  and  that  all  sui^eons  should  be  able  to 
treat  these  chronic  affections.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find 
that  our  author  has  included  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
both  classes  of  joint  diseases — ^both  the  acute  which  are  treated 
at  our  general  hospitals,  and  also  the  chronic  ones,  which  have 
hitherto,  in  too  many  cases,  been  handed  over  to  the  depart- 
ment of  orthopaedic  surgery. 

Mr.  Holmes  Coote  very  justly  points  out  that  the  rules  which 
guide  our  practice  in  public  institutions  ought  not  to  be  different 
from  those  which  we  follow  in  our  private  practice.  '*  Surgeons 
in  public  practice  should  not  despond  of  success,  nor  fly  at  an 
early  date  to  so  serious  a  measure  as  amputation  or  the  resec- 
tion of  a  joint,  because  the  parts  do  not  speedily  become  sound. 
We  dare  not  act  so  in  private  practice.^'  (P.  6.)  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  '^  One  object  of  this  work  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  natural  processes  of  repair,  to  point  out  how  much  may  be 
done,  even  in  the  most  unpromising  cases,  by  combining  mecha- 
nical with  general  treatment,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of 
rest."  (P.  6.)  These  are  principles  which  are  coextensive  with  the 
field  of  surgery;  they  do  not  belong  to  any  one  department, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  surgeons  should  not  avail  themselves 
more  generally  of  the  various  appliances  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  useful  in  these  cases. 

The  author's  remarks  upon  simple  atrophy  and  hypertrophy 
of  cartilage  are  not  without  their  interest.  The  non-inflamma- 
tory morbid  conditions  of  joints,  the  changes  which  are  depen- 
dent upon  alterations  of  nutrition,  are  subjects  which  have  only 
recently  been  investigated,  and  of  which  our  knowledge  is  still 
far  from  being  complete.  The  paragraphs  upon  this  subject 
in  the  volume  before  us  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 
Passing  on  from  the  simple  nutritive  changes  which  take  place 
in  cartilage,  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  proceeds  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  pathology  of  the  so-called  ulceration  of  tb^t  struc- 
ture ;  and  he  shows  that  the  treatment  by  rest  and  gentle  mea- 
sures is  that  which  is  most  in  conformity  with  the  true  nature 
of  the  case.  The  practice  of  forcibly  setting  a  limb  in  its  right 
position  is.  one  which  our  author  condemns  in  strong  terms,  and 
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he  points  out  how  seldom  it  can  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Certainly^  if  we  reflect  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  joints^  and 
consider  that  they  fall  into  the  flexed  position  as  being  that 
which  gives  the  patient  the  most  ease  and  comfort,  we  cannot 
expect  to  alter  their  direction  without  inflicting  severe  injury  upon 
parts  which  are  often  in  a  highly  sensitive  state,  if  not  in  a  con- 
dition of  active  disease.  We  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
rough  and  forcible  methods  of  treatment  are  almost  always  un- 
scientifio,  because  they  are  opposed  to  those  slow  and  gradual 
processes  br  which  nature  effects  alterations,  and,  in  many 
cases,  completes  cures. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  "  I  am  no  strong  advocate,''  he 
says,  "  for  the  operation  of  resection  of  the  knee-joint  under 
any  circumstances,  and  disapprove  of  it  almost  unconditionally 
in  children,  in  whom  the  limb  afterwards  becomes  year  by  year 
weaker,  more  withered,  and  less  equal  to  the  opposite  member.'' 
Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  the  history  of  a  case  which 
has  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  perhaps  our  readers  will  pardon 
us  if  we  quote  it  at  length.  The  interest  of  the  subject  must 
he  our  excuse  if  it  seems  rather  a  long  extract. 

"  On  February  14th,  1863,  one  of  my  colleagues  amputated,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  left  thigh  of  a  boy,  »t.  12,  who  had 
undergone  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint  in  another 
hospital,  in  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  articulation, 
about  nine  months  previously.  The  condition  of  the  boy  before  the 
second  operation  was  as  follows : — He  was  not  much,  emaciated,  nor 
had  his  lace  lost  all  trace  of  the  usual  florid  colour.  The  left  lower 
extremity  was  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  opposite;  the 
thigh  was  hot  and  swelled ;  sinuses  led  from  the  incisions  about  the 
knee  to  dead  or  denuded  bone.  There  was  some  mobility  at  the  knee, 
the  limb  was  utterly  useless,  and  the  opinion  was  general  that  the 
sooner  it  was  removed  by  amputation  the  better.  Upon  making  the 
usual  incisions,  it  was  found  that  the  tissues  were  much  infiltrated, 
and  some  considerable  sinuses  extended  upwards  among  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

"  The  haemorrhage  was  troublesome,  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rally increased  vascularity  of  the  limb.  The  examination  of  the  am- 
putated parts,  including  the  seat  of  the  resection,  was  full  of  interest. 
in  the  first  place,  very  little  of  the  bony  suriGsu^s  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  had  been  cut  away  at  the  time  ojf  the  resection ;  their  usual 
outline  remained  :  therefore,  although  the*  epiphyses  had  been  left, 
arrest  of  development  was  still  a  consequence  of  the  operations. 
Secondly,  the  greater  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  was  left  behind 
in  a  thickened,  discoloured^  and  pulpy  state,  keeping  up  the  effects  of 
disease  in  full  activity.    Thirdly,  there  were  numerous  scrofulous 
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ftbseeBses  in  the  popliteal  spaca  Fourthly,  th«re  were  two  or  mom 
points  where  the  anrfece  of  the  tibia  waa  in  a  state  o£  cmoas  «leer« 
ation  or  neeroais*  EiftUj,  the  union  between  the  tibift  and  lemur 
was  incomplete^  being  partly  fibrous  and  nartly  osaeous ;  but  the 
bone  was  dariL^oojottred,  soft,  aoddened  and  spongy^  and  nnsnited 
to  effect  firm  union.  Sixthly,  the  opposed  surfaces  were  not  in 
proper  rectilinear  appoaitiicw." 

'*  Could  any  result  have  been  less  satisfactory  P  Bat,  it  m%y,  be 
said,  such  cases  are  exceptional.  I  am  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  ia 
that  statement.  Ia  Djecember,  18^,  another  sur^^eon  amputated 
the  laft  lower  extremity  of  an  infant  on  whom  excision  of  the  knee* 
joint  had  been  performed  a  year  before  in  another  hospitah  and  a 
third  case  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  in  which  the  parents  de- 
clined any  further  operation,  although  the  Hmb  was  short,  witbereS 
and  useless,  and  the  chiM  could  wdk  only  with  theaid  of  crtitcAe^^'''^^ 
P.  139. 

Otk  tiie  lubject  of  spinal  oiizf«tuce^  Mr.  HtiliitiQB  Coote'a 
opitiion  caiiti^t  fail  tor  nave  weight  frma  the.  large  ex^^riencb 
wlacb  be  baa  had  at  tfae^  National  Ortfaopaedic  Hoapstal^  aadiiis 
remarks  upon  the  early  and  incipient  atagie  Gt£>  tfaJajdiaeBtsei  viU 
be  read  with  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  condemns  the 
present  methods  of  education^  esjpecirily  among  ^h^  and  that 
he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  free  outdoor  exercise  ahrf 
plenty  of  it.  Thi^  ia  a  point  which  can  hardly  be  too  ofteti  dt 
too  strongly  enforced  at  the  present  day  :  for  aa  knowledge  in- 
creases^ and.  branches  of  leajcning  are  multiplied^ ,  it  becorp^ 
vaove  and  more  necessary, to.  protect  the  yx>ung  against  jover-u 
^tady>  and.tci^aim  fortbema  fair  share,  of  J^tb?  and,  in?igqi<i 
rating  tooesciee lit tlie  open  aiff^  ,       w       --'*-.  ^  -^     -,1 

'^  W0  4egaird  a  stater  of  general  debility  as  the  predisposing, cauac^ 
to  lateral  icarvatuve  c^  the>^»jpine.  The  excitizi^-caju^es  iurenruinecoua  » 
the  repeated  laaintenaaee  -  of  on^  constrained- ppsitipn  for .  n^ai^v 
boara  in  the  day^g  as  in  play iag  the  harp»  drawing,  or  writing,, paxti^ 
eulariy  if  the  piati^nt  be  shortsighted  and  obliged  to  bend  the  htvaii 
low«r  than  usual  iu/  ordar  to  read  print  -,  standing  on  one  1^  ^  the 
foreed^  portion  of  many, iq^dustrial  pursuits,  such  iu^ 4re^sw^ 
la((re<manufaeturi9g.  in>  patientsaffected  withncKets,  the  coi|;idi^Q^' 
of  the  boneflisaiiohi  that  they,  yield  readihrin  any  direction.   ... 

"  The  trainiag  of  growing  yehiidren  ia  OM;euinpoo».idera£^y  Jparried 
out.  School-girls  should  not  rise  at  6  a.m.,  and  have  twd  hours' 
lessons  before  bi'aakfast;  the  mind  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  profit  by 
such  exercises,  an4  the  bodily  trial  is  frequently  shown  by  fajntinga 
^hich  no  efibrt  caii  control.  The  time  allowed  for  meals  and  out- 
door exercise  is  insufficient,  amounting  to  about  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  whole ;  while  the  two  larg^  items  of  nine  hours  each  in 
the  twenty-four  are  given  up  respectively  to  tuition  and  to  sleep. 
The  decorous  walk  along  the  high  road  gives  none  of  that  invigorating 
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£pMlme8B  which  the  Mlive  games  of  boja  indnee^  and  hence  in  manj 
inataiacee  an  amount  of  listleienea*  supervenes;  the  ^aate  of  mate- 
rial being  slight,  the  appetite  becomes  saiaU  and  osprioiouii,  and 
nntrit^cmis  not  well  carried  out.  It  ia  in  snch  a  state  of  body  ae 
tfaia  that  the  ciurrattire  of  the  spine  is  apt  to  cesnoienceL*'— -P^  172* 

In  speaking  of  the  so-called  hystmoal  affeotiima  of  joints^ 
otiur'.tinthor  makes  some  remarks  which  wb  are  incUxied  to  think 
iliat  Ihost  readers  will  entirely  agree  with. 

'W^  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting  book  by  ex- 
tracting a  case  which  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote.  It  will 
serve  to  show  that^  although  the  whole  tendency  of  his  work  is 
in^.feVour  of  mild  and  gradual  treatment,  yet^  when  the  circum- 
fitancea  .dearly  warrant  it^^  he  is  not  nnwilUngto  adopt  more 
forcible  measures.  And  yet  this  very  case  goes  to  prove  thf 
sonndness  of  his  general  practice ;  for,  although  the  extension 
vaa^YtibcQniiiDftly  made,  asd  jaeemedto  be  justified. by  ^^feiqMe* 
diateiiBfiilt^n^ohiollQved  it;  yet  iiv  the  end  it  appoarad  that 
kixKnot  lupreibftfen  attended  Mifith  iseriotisingujdea.irhM^  broiught 
aboat-tiieidentb  of  the;  patient^  •  '  > 

^;SJ*l863*.4joiwgigirl|.»jt- 1^  .was n^^er-jny  cv^ ipt  8t  Bartho? 

}Bmp>'^lMr)M9^1^tifih ^P^^^B  fr^  talipei  eijuino^^ varus  of  both  feet, 
iji^a general  fipasmodic  contraction , of  tbe  knee^  a^d  hips,  following 
aij  ,e¥tensi^e  burn  on  the  buttocks^  received  in  infancy,  by  which  the 
Mfnilibriuro,6f Ahe  nerre  force  to  the  low6r  limbs  had  bfeea  disturbed, 
wiliie  an  "Waiit,  shte  submitted  without  a  murmur,  nndfer  her 
t^lih^t^iiiiain,  to  her  calamity;  tmt  wh^^the  menstrual  f^netiotir 
etiiBatiinS^  thd  aibf^oyance  proceeding  (Vbii  this  fixed,  ^ntr^oled 
condition  of  the  thighs  became  intotemble^  S^re^  weca  diffioulties 
tn  the  way  of  obtainiujg  an  expi&osiye  apparatus,  and  the  girl  herself 
il%B"stbtbm/  il^tbds  fdr  imm^^te' n^ei:  '•  Ace6»(Hng4y»  I  directed 
that^sBe'e/hbtilSbe  renderedinsensible by"ch!orof(^  and pnoceed^ 
tt^'Krcible  extension.'  The  resistance  r^dily  yielded;  thei  limlM 
bi^tf&e7e^i^t,  aid  it'wida  fbi^d  thsit  tlie^  artidtilattons  of  the'fai|y 
siSji  kn^  '#^  normal:  An  opiate  wai  g^e^,  atid  fbt  some  dav«  all 
#iiht  ed  fJrrorably.  Wittiin  a  We^k,  however^  ewelUng  of  ihb  loww 
extr^iiiitt^s  cmp^vened ;  jiatches  of  erysipcfktc^ni^  infiammation  spread 
ffotit  "j^rt  to  part,  and  the  patient  died  comat^sfe.  Although  b<i 
examination  of  the'  body  was  allowed,  I  believe  that  in  the  extemon 
sotne  "^portant  veins  were  torn."— P.  2(X1. 

•       *  -  •  '  J  I  ,  I  I 

This  notice  hjM?  already  extended  to  snilScient  kii^b,  and  yet 
we  feel  that  we  .have  done  scanty  justice  to  Mr.  Holmes  Coote 
and  faia  treatise. .  It  well  deservea  a  careful  perusal^  and  it 
will  be  found  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  Accu- 
rate and  discriminating  diagnosis,  combined  with  early  and 
icientific  treatment  by  meana  of  rest  and  mechanidal  appliances — 
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these  are  the  principles  which  our  author  endeavours  to  enforce. 
And,  assuredly,  if  they  were  better  understood  and  more  gene- 
rally carried  out,  they  would  go  far  to  limit  the  numl^r  of 
operations  required  for  joint  diseases,  and  so, far  remove  one  of 
the  opprobria  which  still  attach  to  modern  surgery. 


Review  IV. 

1.  Notes  for  a  History  of  Sanitary  Legislation.     By  Edwin 

Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     1867.     Pp.  15. 
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the  Year  1865-1866.  By  H.  Lethbby,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
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1867.     Pp.  56. 

8.  Special  Reports  by  Mr.  Orton,  Medical  Officer  of  Hecdth, 
upon  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1866,  to  the  Limehotue  Board 
of  Works.     1866.    Pp.  16. 
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Local  Board,  October  23,  1866.  By  Gilbert  W.  Child, 
M.D.,  of  £xeter  College,  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Board. 
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5.  Remarks  on  Legislative  Measures  now  in  progress  concerning 
Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  H.  W.  Rumsey, 
P.B.C.S.,  &c.     London,  1866.    Pp.  14. 

6.  On  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Birmingham  and  Seven  other  large 
Towns.    By  William  Lucas  Saroant.     1866.    'Pp.  24. 

7.  Our  Sewer  Rivers.  By  George  Greaves,  M.B.C.S.  1866. 
Pp.24. 

8.  Matter — its  Ministry  to  Life  in  Health  and  Disease;  and 
Earth,  as  the  Natural  Link  between  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Matter.  By  Thomas  Hawkslet,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P., 
8cc.     London,  1867.    Pp.  72. 

In  relation  to  sanitary  science,  a  new  era  seems  to  be  opening. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  public  attention  has 
been  more  directed  to  all  that  concerns  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  never  has  the  Government  exerted  itself  more  to  meet  the 
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existing  wants.  Nor  is  this  surprising^  taking  into  account  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  change  from  previous 
apathy  and  neglect  to  watchfulness  and  active  exertion  such  as 
we  now  witness.  The  most  important  of  these^  probably^  have 
been  the  severe  epidemics  by  which  of  late  years  the  country 
has  been  visited^  exciting  universal  alarm ;  and,  hardly  second 
to  them,  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  times^  the  advances  made  in 
physical  sciences^  with  the  consequent  tendency  to  refer  such 
visitations  to  natural  causes^  most  of  them  controllable,  and  the 
smaller  number,  if  not  controllable,  at  least  mitigable  by  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  health.  The  pamphlets  which  form 
the  above  heading  afford  corroboration  of  what  we  have  just 
stated.  We  shall  notice  each  briefly,  commencing  with  Dr. 
Lankester's. 

In  these  '  Notes'  we  have  an  interesting  and  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  a  history  of  sanitary  legislation,  showing  how, 
from  the  earliest  historical  period,  a  necessity  had  been  felt  and 
responded  to  for  enacting  rules  for  the  prevention  of  •  disease 
and  the  preservation  of  health ;  and  how,  in  different  ages,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  and  in  different  countries,  they  have  been 
more  or  less  insisted  on, — strongest  and  minute  as  laid  down  in 
the  Levitical  law,  especially  addressed  to  personal  habits  and 
articles  of  diet, — less  precise  and  severe  amongst  peoples  living 
under  more  free  and  less  exacting  codes,  such  as  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,^— with  them  chiefly  directed  to  two  great  objects,  water- 
supply  and  sewage;  and  later,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  mediaeval  times,  a  total  abnegation  of  all  rules 
of  the  kind,  or  little  but  residuary  traces  of  Roman  sanitary 
legislation.  With  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  improvement 
of  the  social  condition  of  Europe,  the  subject  of  public  health 
again  received  attention,  and  in  a  degree  very  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enlightenment  of  the  several  nations;  first  in  Italy, 
next  in  Germanv  ajid  France,  and  latest,  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner,  in  England.  In  a  partial  way,  however,  it  woidd  appear 
that  our  country  was  not  altogether  backward,  as,  so  long  as 
800  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  an  ordinance  was 
enacted  prohibitory  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  drains,  &c. ; 
another  in  the  reign  of  Edwiurd  II  against  selling  "  muzzled 
swine-flesh,'^  &c. ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Henry  VII, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  inspection  and  cleansing  of  sewers, 
against  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  towns,  and  against  the 
overcrowding  of  dwellings.  For  particulars,  and  especially  as 
showing  the  slow  and  desultory  manner  in  which  sanitary  legis- 
lation has  advanced  in  our  land  of  freedom,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Lankester's  '  Notes,'  which  are  brought  up  to 
the  present  time.     We  need  hardly  remark,  it  is  so  well  under- 
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stood^  thftt  witli  the  exception  of  what  we  owe  to  a  fbw  dia* 
tinguished  individuals  impelled  by  hamanity  and  directed  by 
science^  itft  progress  would  have  been  slow  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
expedited  by  the  occurrence  of  epidemics,  creating  alarm  and 
too  often  panic,  especially  plague  and  cholera.  The  influence 
of  the  last^mentioned  disease  is  most  remarkable  in  the  effect 
which  it  has  had  on  our  official  authorities  in  rousing  than  to 
exertion.  Since  its  first  outbreak.  Act  after  Act  of  a  sanitary 
kind  haa  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  where  they  have  been  enfbi^,  this  Msulta 
have  been  in  a  marked  manner  beneficial. 

Of  this  we  have  satisfactory  proof  in  Dr.  Letheby^s  ably 
drawn  up '  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don/ for  the  past  year.  Two  results,  as  pointed  out  by  him, 
may  be  mentioned :  one,  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  dufing 
the  last  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  about  11  per  cent. ;  the 
other,  the  low  aggregate  in  the  City,  2B'3*— much  less  than  the 
common  death-rate  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  large  towna  of 
England,  vie.  24*3;  It  stands,  indeed,  exaetly  at  the  average 
proportion  (222)  for  the  whole  of  England  for  the  last  ten 
years.  We  quote  the  following  table,  showing  tiw  ptibportional 
death-rate  in  the  several  districts  for  the  past  year  compared 
with  the  last  ten  yean* 

Death-rate  per  1000  qf  the  population. 


Halt  tiOndoki  XfrAott 
•  Weft  LondDDL  Unkm     t 
Ci^  of  London  Uition  * 
Entire  City        . 
All  London 
I>iitHet8  oif  Chief /Amns 

.     G9t«lti7  PiltflMl^ 

▲U  England 

Another  jHroof  is  afforded  in  the  diminished  mortality  firom 
alvine  disorders  at  each  successive  visitation  of  cholera.  V  In 
1848,  for  example,  when  your  sanitary  powers  were  ^nki^ped, 
cholera  was  among  us,  and  at  that  visitation  the  mortaU^,  in 
the  City  from  alvine  disorders  was  at  the  rate  of  219'2  per 
1000  of  the  deaths,  or  635  per  10,000  of  the  population.  Six 
years  afterwards,  in  1854,  there  was  another  visitation  of  the 
epidemic ;  but  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  City  had  been  so 
improved,  that  the  mortality  from  alvine  disorders  was  reduced 
to  69-8  per  1000  of  the  deaths,  or  19*7  per  10,000  of  the  living. 
And  now,  at  the  close  of  1866,  when  we  have  to  record  the 
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resalts  of  anotber  visitation^  we  find  that  the  mortality  has 
been  osljr  at  the  rafte  of  42*8  per  1000  of  the  deaths^  or  9*5  per 
IQj/OOO  of  the  populatioov^'  It  is  farther  shown,  as  stated  by 
Dr;  Letheby,  ^'  in  the  low  death-rate  from  cholera  in  the  City 
during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  that  of  other  European 
citaes  which  the  epidemic  visited.  Here  the  mortality  from  the 
disease  haa  mat  exeeeded  7  per  10,000  of  the  population; 
whereas,  in  all  London  it  has  been  at  the  rate  of  18  per  10,000, 
in  f  aria  39,  in  Amsterdam  4&,  in  Naples  and  in  Vienna  51^ 
and  in  Brussels  16d/' 

So  far  as  seasons  infiuenoe  mortality,  it  ia  noteworthy,  as 
pointed  out  by  him,  that  the  highest  rate  is  in  the  winter 
moiitbe,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  takes  effbct  on  the 
ag6i  and  feeble;  whilst  in  fimner  times  it  was  greatest  in  the 
wiffflier  «K)nths.;  ''the  higher  temperature,''  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  SiiDdfi  in  1853,  ''actitig  in  some  sort  as  a  test  of  defective 
sanilarjr  oonditiona/and  giving  to  the  several  local  causes  of 
endemie  diseases  an  augmentation  of  activity  and  Tirulence/' 
Him  8ame>  we  may  add,  is  witnessed  hi  the  United  States  of 
iuneBnoa,  especially  the  Southern. 

.  Xhft  fc^wiag  remark  as  to  meteorology  we  quote  aa  Worthy  of 
attentios  i*^"  On  com|mring  the  meteorology  of  the  year  1866 
with  that  of  the  cholera  years  1849  and  1654^  very  striking 
differences  are  perceived.  In  the  year  which  has  just  etpired^ 
the  average  temperature  throujg^bout  the  country  has  been  rather 
low,  and  the  barometric  pressure  tas  been  less  than  usual,  while 
the  quantity  of  rain  and  the  force  of  the  wind  have  been 
excessive*:  In  1849  and  18$4  the  phenomena  were  nearly  the 
opposite  of  these ;  for  the  weather  was  generally  calm,  the  rain- 
fall lesa;  than  the  average,  atid  the  temperature  and  barometrical 
pressure ^ran  unusually  higl^.  As  far,  therefore^  as  these  phe- 
nomena i9xe  concerned,  we  are  still  unable  to  perceive  that 
there  wr&  any  special  atiiiospheric  conditions  peeuHar  to  the 
epidemic:*' 

It  may  be  right  now  to  notice  the  work  done,  the  exertions 
pirogressivdly  made,  to  which  the  improved  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Oity-toay  be  attributed.  The  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  hmne^  itispecrtied  and  orders  i^ued  foi*  sanitary 
impmvem<$nt8  in  the  City  in  each  of  the  kM  eleven  yeats,  is 
well  addj^ted  to  aiiswer  the  purpose : 
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Dr.  Letheby  thus  describes  the  sanitary  work  of  the  year : — 
"  I  have  to  report  to  you  that  there  have  been  12^213  inspec- 
tions of  houses^  of  which  3271  have  been  inspections  of  the 
registered  common  lodging-houses.  These  have  resulted  in  the 
issuing  of  3068  orders  for  sanitary  improvement,  comprising 
4225  separate  items,  of  which  2080  were  for  the  cleansing  and 
lime-whiting  the  interior  of  houses,  845  for  cleasing  and  re- 
pairing closets,  588  for  amending  the  water-supply  and  cleansing 
butts  and  cisterns,  426  for  repairing  and  trapping  sinks  and 
drains,  206  for  removing  dust  and  other  refuse,  12  for  abolishing 
ashpits,  and  12  for  abating  smoke  nubances.^'  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  ''nuisance''  should  be 
clearly  understood.  Dr.  Letheby  remarks — "  Until  recently, 
the  nuisance  in  all  sanitary  acts  had  a  very  limited  signification,  . 
It  was  merely  applied  to  such  a  state  of  premises,  ditches, 
gutters,  watercourses,  privies,  urinals,  cesspools,  drains,  or  ash- 
pits, or  to  any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  in  either  case  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  t^  health ;  but  now  it  includes  any  house  or  part  of 
a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates ;  any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  not 
already  under  the  operation  of  any  general  Act  for  the  regula- 
tion of  factories  or  bakehouses  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition, 
or  not  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  as  far 
as  practicable,  any  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  carried  on  therein  that  are 
a  nuisance,  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  healthy  or  so  over- 
crowded while  work  is  carried  on  as  to  be  dangerous  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  those  employed  therein ;  and  any  fire- 
place, or  furnace,  or  chimney,  not  being  the  chimney  of  a 
private  dwelling-house,  sending  forth  black  smoke  in  such 
quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the 
inspection  of  shipping  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nuisance 
authority — a  ship  or  vessel  being  regarded  in  the  same  manner 
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Bs  if  it  were  a  house  within  such  jiirisdiction^  and  the  master  or 
other  officer  in  charge  as  the  occupier/' 

The  same  Acts^  those  of  1855  and  1860^  which  have  so  much 
enlarged  the  definition  of  a  nuisance^  have  also  considerably 
added  to  the  power  of  the  local  authorities^  especially  in  dealing 
with  lodging-houses  and  the  overcrowding  of  a  house^  or  im- 
properly occupying  a  cellar. 

Though  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  City  in  sanitary 
reform^  more^  it  would  appear^  remains  to  be  accomplished^  re- 
quiring additional  means  and  greater  exertions ;  and  even  with 
fresh  aids.  Dr.  Letheby,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  expects  only  partial 
success,  owing  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  the  little  public  concern  there  is  for  their  domestic  wants, 
and  the  degraded  state  to  which  they  are  reduced.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  read  the  paragraph  relating  to  them.  We  quote  only  his 
concluding  wo^s :  ^'  Such,  indeed,  is  the  perversity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  poor  in  all  these  matters,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  got  to  use  anything  in  a  proper  manner  which  is  provided 
for  their  cleanliness  and  comfort ;'' — adding,  ''  it  is  high  time 
that  some  means  should  be  used  to  improve  their  habits  in  this 
respect,  for  they  add  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  enforcing 
sanitary  measures,  and  give  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  passiveness 
of  landlords.'* 

Various  instructive  statistical  tables  with  a  minute  meteoro- 
logical one,  are  appended  to  the  report,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
'^  Kegulations  for  Houses  and  Parts  of  Houses  in  the  City  of 
London  which  are  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  more  than  one 
femily.'' 

The  two  reports,  the  titles  of  which  follow  Dr.  Letheby's,  we 
owe  to  cholera.  Dr.  Child's  contains  some  good  observations 
on  water,  and  the  impurities,  the  contaminations  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  on  the  modes  of  detecting  them.  He  shows  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  that,  besides  organic  matter  of  an  oxidizable 
kind,  there  may  be  others  present  capable  of  resisting  oxidation, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  means 
employed,  such  as  the  addition  of  a  permanganate. 

As  regards  the  water  supply  of  Oxford,  of  which  his  opinion 
on  the  whole  is  of  a  favorable  kind,  he  lays  stress  on  the 
danger  of  the  principal  source  becoming  contaminated  and 
poisonous  from  percolation  of  sewage  from  the  adjoining  build- 
mgs ;  a  contamination  which,  he  states,  has  already  taken  place 
in  many  of  the  wells  of  the  city,  in  situations  where  the  pervious 
bed  of  gravel,  resting  on  the  impervious  bed  of  clay,  is  of  little 
depth. 

Mr.  Orton,  in  his  report  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  which 
occurred  last  year,  and  was  so  fatal  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
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London^  considers  that  it  was  not  owing  to  water^  as  had  been 
supposed^  and  had  been  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  Ilegisf> 
trar-General,  The  water  bearing  this  charge  was  that  of  Old 
Ford^  conveyed  through  the  mains  of  the  East  London  Company* 
He  considers  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  unknown^  its  travels 
equally  a  mystery,  and  the  attempts  vain  to  trace  out  the 
positive  causes  of  its  special  localisation.  The  tabular  view 
which  he  gives  of  the  several  districts  of  the  eastern  division 
is  interesting.    We  quote  his  comment  thereon : 

"  The  action  of  a  poison — a  water-poison  or  what  not — is  uniform 
over  a  community ;  it  treats  all  alike  under  like  conditions.  But 
this  Old  Ford  water  acts  capriciously :  it  skips  about  finding  victims ; 
here  its  devastations  are  heavy,  but  there  passes  by  multitudes  un- 
touched. Poisons,  as  a  rule,  lay  low  more  readily  the  weak,  the  poor, 
the  half-starved,  and  the  destitute ;  but  these  classes  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  have  stood  the  shock  well,  they  have  come  foremost  out  of 
the  fray.  It  has  crushed  the  scanty  population ;  it  has  passed  by . 
the  overcrowded,  spared  the  poor,  laid  low  the  rich ;  terrible  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  districts,  merciful  in  those  of  the  impover- 
ished ;  scarcely  felt  on  a  hiU^  while  awfully  destructive  in  a  vaUey,." 

He  remarks,  whatever  dispute  there  may  be  about  the  origin 
of  the  epidemic,  there  can  oe  none  about  the  localities  where 
it  was  most  rife ; — streets  ^^  either  built  over  slush  or  filth ;  or 
the  floorings  and  joists  rest  on  the  earth  itself,  or  have  but  a 
very  few  inches  above  it ... .  places  where  alwayM  has  come  fever, 
just  as  they  have  lately  been,  in  turn,  the  fatal  resorts  of 
cholera.*'  The  Building  Act,  he  well  insists,  '*  is  at  fault  for  all 
this  ;*'  and  he  gives  instances  in  proof. 

Putting  aside  the  water  theory,  he  adopts  the  atmospheric, 
which,  with  special  localisation  as  an  aiding  cause,  he  holds  to  be 
proved  by  a  chain  of  consistent  and  co-operating  facts.  Ji^ 
says,  '^  The  .wditer*drinkinff  poison  ha^  been  mistaken  for  the 
wsXeT-inhaling  poison.'^  We  quote  the  following  paragra>ph  ia 
illustration  and  for  the  facts  therein  stated. 

"  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  th^  the  great  local  noi'- 
sances  have  probably  had  their  part  much  more  than  the  waiter  in  i^e 
production  of  cholera.  The  Lea  Gut  and  !Begent*s  Canal  were  in- 
tolerable during  the  hot  weather  of  June,  when  on  one  day  the 
thermometer  was  165^  in  the  sun.  Then  look  at  the  Bow  Credc, 
into  which  was  pumping  all  this  time  the  sewage  of  70,000  inha^ 
bitants,  including  Stra&ord,  West  Ham,  and  all  about  Yictoria 
Dock.  And  am  I  to  be  told  that  such,  abominations  have  had 
nothing  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  epidemic  P  Then  add  to  tha 
list  the  numerous  factories  on  Bow  Common,  and  more  or  less 
throughout  the  eastern  district ;  the  comparatively  stagnant  water  in 
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the  flocfas,  as  wen  as  tliat  charged  with  organic  matter  in  and  ahoiit 
thfe  pdirer-'  dwellings  at  a  low  elevation,  in  some  cases  only  two  feet 
above,' and  test  nnmbers  many  feet  actually  below,  Trinity  high- water 
mark ;  and  tbeire  is  to  be  fonnd  an  aggregate  of  filth,  I  oelieve  I  am 
not  wrong  in  aayimg,  not  to  be  equalled  by  all  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
pofo.  .  At  this  time,  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  ^as  6B° ;  so  that  from 
aj^rge  tidal  stream  to  staptant  water  like  the  canals,  it  was  pro- 
hahiy  h^re  at  80°  of  beat.  It  is  a  fact  that  organic  matter  in  water 
at  60^  undergoes  a  fermentation ;  poisonous  gases  are  thrown  off,  and 
deadly  Tapours ;  so  that  it  would  require  slight  calculation  to  esti- 
mAtp  the  uifluence  of  heat  on  these  masses  of  liquid  fQth,  continuing 
for  days  together,  and  then  convejed  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  cho- 
lera field.  The  records  of  medical  science  afford  plenty  of  cases  in 
illustration^  The  outbreak  of  choleraic  diarrhiea,  attended  with 
many  deaths,  at  the  Carlisle  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Here  the  sewage  of  ^  this  institutiim.  bad  oeen  thrown  over  a  heavy, 
ds^ey  land  u^  thei  neighbourhood,  and  it  favouring  wind  did  the  mis* 
chief;  ,It  was  found  when  the  wind  was  away  from  the  asylum  the 
disease  was  at  once  relieved ;  and  theui  again,  when  in  aoat  opposite 
directiopy  disease  aod  death  increased/' 

The  coticlti^ion^  Mr.  Orton  has  arrived  at  we  think  it  right 
to  quote,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  deserving  of  all 
consideration,  tbe  evils  the  tecommendations  are  proposed  to 
cbi^i^t  btiiig  60  great  and  fatd  in  their  effects. 

**  X*  Thait  all  rtters^  docks,  oanak,  aad  other  deposits  of  water, 
sh^dt  W  kept>  asi  rigidly  free  -as  possible  from  pollution ;  and  all 
faato^ies^y^rfis,  and.  works  of  every  descriptioti  engaged  in  opera- 
tio^s.q||L  (Koimaj  matter^  oj^ving.  ris^  to  pffispsive  effluvia,  should  be 
at  once  abolished,  as  standii^  perils,  in  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tion^ to  the  health  of  the  localities, 

^z/  l^fiat' tWe .  Building  Act  calls  for  revision^  under  which  there 
is  '^  d^'and  for  a  clause  by  which  no  new  house  should  be  held  as 
habitable  tthlewii^ififed  by  a  $anitary  authority. 

^S.  'Whdlly 'deMoKsh  cettaM  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  as 
ioeapille  ^of  >  sainitary  ^re^ir  -^d  unfit  fbr'  habitation. 

"  4.  In  houses  of  anDthe^  class,  bu<?  with  defective  structure, 
already  pointed  out,  make  it  imperative  on  the  owner  to  place  a 
layer-  otrcdnerete  undet*  the  Aoas  (a  perfectlv  practicable  thing),  or 
otiier  impermreable '  composition,  to  secure  the  inmates  from  pesti- 
lential aod  other  dangerous  exhalations  of  the  earth.'' 

Mr*  Riuasey's  paper,  which  we  have  next  to  notice,  is  deserv- 
ing. t>f  earefid  pena^l^  especially  by  those  who  are  anywise  con- 
cerned m  exercising  control  in  tbe  enaotments  of  legislative 
meipiures^  His  renialrks,  which  have  for  their  object  the  im- 
provemfeiit  of  the  dwellings  dt  the  labouring  class,  generally 
in  their  wretched  condition  so  much  needing  improvement,  are 
weJl  arranged  tinder  five  heads.     First,  to  secure  salubrity,  that 
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the  site  of  new  buildings  should  be  carefully  selected.  Secondly, 
with  the  same  intent,  that  crowding,  the  undue  aggregation  of 
inhabitants  in  a  limited  area,  should  be  strictly  avoided :  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  each  person  should  be  allowed  48 
square  yards,  or  100  to  the  acre:  and  that  lofty  blocks — 
the  piliug-up  of  liviug  animals  layer  upon  layer,  thereby  tending 
to  vitiate  and  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  air — should 
be  prohibited;  and  that  in  all  new  arrangements,  suburban 
districts,  as  much  as  possible,  should  be  selected,  rather  than 
old  sites  in  already  crowded  parts  of  towns.  Thirdly,  that  plans 
should  be  prepared  and  building  regulations  enacted — a  code,  in 
brief,  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  Greneral  Building 
Act,  adequate  to  secure  the  erection  of  dwellings  of  proper 
materials  and  of  wholesome  construction,  under  the  direction  of 
proper  authorities.  Fourthly,  as  regards  jurisdiction,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  power  to  boards  of  guardians,  at  least 
in  the  country  or  to  county  magistrates,  than  to  local  boards, 
for  the  administration  of  any  Act  authorising  the  building  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  department  of 
Govertiment  in  which  powers  should  lodge  to  initiate  and  con- 
trol proceedings  under  any  proposed  Act,  that  a  committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  public  health,  aided  by  the  advice  and  ex- 
perience of  the  medical  officer  of  that  council,  would  be  likely 
to  be  more  efficient  than  the  Home  Office,  already  overburdened 
with  duties. 

Mr.  Rumsey  docs  more  than  offer  suggestions  :  what  he  pro» 
poses  he  supports  by  facts,  the  correctness  of  which  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  he  answers  also  obiections,  most  of  them  made 
from  limited  views  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science. 

The  next  pamphlet,  Mr.  Sargattf'6,  is  entirely  statistical. 
The  tables,  which  constitute  its  principal  part,  are  formed  on  data 
chiefly  derived  from  official  returns  and  the  Rcgistrar-Generalls 
reports.  The  seven  large  towns  in  addition  to  Birmingham,  of 
which  the  "vital  statistics"  are  given,  arc  Sheffield,  Wolver- 
hampton, Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Bristol. 

The  only  table  that  is  suitable  for  quotation,  and  our  limits 
permit  us  to  extract,  is  that  showing  the  yearly  death-rate  per 
1000  (the  average  of  ten  years)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns,  keeping  apart  the  boroughs  and  registration  districts. 
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The  other  tables  there  appended  illustrate  many  interesting 
particulars^  such  as  the  population  of  the  respective  towns  since 
1801,  urith  the  absolute  increase  and  rate  of  increase  in  each 
decennial  period;  the  numbers  living  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census  at  different  ages;  the  density  of  the  population  and 
death-rates  and  birth-rates ;  the  death-rates  at  different  ages ; 
the  excess  of  such  death-rates  over  those  of  the  whole  country ; 
the  numbers  who  die  from  phthisis^  cholera^  and  other  diseases ; 
lastly,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  each  cause  to  deaths  &om 
all  causes. 

These  contents  of  tables  we  thus  enumerate  for  the  sake  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  inquiries  of  the 
kind  ;  and  as  Mr.  Sargant^s  paper  is  published  in  a  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  journal  (that  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  March,  1866),  they  will  have  little  diflSculty  in  referring 
to  it. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  author  had  dealt  more  largely 
than  he  has  done  with  the  hygiene  of  the  subject — the  circum- 
stances such  as  sanitary  science  regards  conducive  to  health  and 
disease,  and  as  making  the  difference  in  the  proportional  mor- 
tality of  the  several  towns :  but  this,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is 
a  task  beyond  the  scope  of  a  pamphlet. 

From  the  introduction,  containing  cursory  observations  con- 
nected with  the  tables,  we  shall  select  a  few  particulars. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  great  towns  during  the 
present  century  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  their 
history.  It  would  appear  that  Norwich  in  1752  had  a  larger 
population  than  any  of  the  now  greater  towns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  capital :  at  that  time  it  had  36^000  souls ;  whereas, 
twenty  years  later,  Manchester,  including  Salford,  had  27,000 ; 
Birmingham  Uttle  over  30,000,  and  Liverpool  less  than  35^000 ; 
and  yet/  in  l^s  than  a  century,  these  three  towns,  including 
Salford,  taken  together  have  from  92,000  increased  to  a  million 
end  «  quaarter;  The  general  increase,  it  would  appear,  has  with 
tolerable  regularity  kept  pace,,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the 
increase  of  <;ommerce  and  of  our  manufacturing  industries. 

Referring  to  the '^  ages  at  death,^'  the  results  he  arrives  at  are 
in  some  respects  different  from  those  commonly  accepted.  Thus, 
whilst  admitting  that  there  are  more  male  deaths  on  the  whole 
than  female,  he  states  that  "in  the  first  five  years  of  life  there 
is  a  larger  excess  of  male  deaths;  that  from  five  to  ten  years  of 
age,  the  male  excess  is  very  small ;  that  from  ten  to  fifteen,  the 
male  excess  is  decided :  but  that  at  fifteen  the  tide  turns,  and 
until  twenty  the  female  deaths  are  largely  in  excess ;  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five,  the  male  and  female  deaths  are  equal ;  and 
that  after  thirty-five,  the  male  deaths  are  again  in  excess.     He 
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adds;  in  a  note,  the  ''eiAgular  faot^^  obtained  from  Mr.  Mskebani, 
that  among  the  male^  of  the  upper  claases  from  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  the  age  of  twaity -three,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
rises  rapidly  from  about  eight  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  per  1000, 
after  which  it  gradually  diminishes/'  If  this  be  confirmed,  it 
would  be  a  desideratum  to  ascertain  ihe  cause  or  oau^a  of  it. 

Of  the  diseases  which  he  adverts  to,  we  shail;nam&  only  two 
for  brief  remark -^cancer  and  phthiaia.  The  proportional  mor- 
tality from  the  first  ia  higher  than  we  could  have  anticipated, 
being,  as  stated,  one  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  and  twice  as  g^eat  of 
females  than  of  malea<  The  latter  is  what  might  h<^ve  beep  ex- 
pected, but  hardly  what  follows,  vie.,  that  locality,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  little  affects  the  rate — that  being  renp<ackAbIy 
uniform ;  leading  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards.tbe  etiology 
of  the  malady,  it  haa  little  to  do  with  external -cincumiitaooea 
or  habits  of  life. 

Of  phthisis,  it  would  appear  that  through  the  whole  country 
there  is  an  excess  of  female  deaths  of  one  in  thirteen.  Or  nearly 
eight  per  cent. ;  but  in  all  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Wolver- 
hamption,  the  excess  is  on  the  male  side  :  and  yet,  taking  the 
two  sexes  together,  the  disease  prevails  less  in  several  great 
towns  than  elsewhere.  Here,  again^  how  much  is  etiolqgical 
research  to  be  desired  1 

Of  the  papers  which  remain  for  notice,  that  of  Mr^  Greaves 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Manchester — 'for  that  is  its  omn 
topic — may  be  considered  as  the  appropriate  complement  of  the 
preceding,  inasmuch  as  he  discusses  the  causes,  the  exvstitig 
state  of  things  productive  of  disease,  all  of  a  kind  remediable, 
and  owing  to  which  Manchester,  as  he  states,  with  an  abundant 
.supply  of  excellent  water,  and  other  advantages  .as  regards 
climate,  soil,  and  facilities  for  drainage,  instead,  .of  b^ing,:aa-.it 
.  ought  to  be^  one  of  the  healthiest  of  our  large  townS;,  lies  iix^&r 
the  opprobrium  of  being,  next  to  Liverpool,  the  moet.vmwhp^e- 
Aome,  as  judged  of  by  the  fimount  of  disease  and  it^.ii^te 
of  mortality,  and  this  an  iocreasiug  rate,  the  deaths,  ^i^jt^l 
recently  in  certain  portions  of  it  having  been  more  numerous 
than  the  births.  Well  may  the  author  designate  the  town  an 
apparent  *' sanitary  pnaale,^'  inasmuch  as,  besides  its  local 
advantages,  nowhere,  he  says,  amongst  provincial  towns,  has 
more  money  been  expended  on  sanitary  improvements,  and 
'*  nowhere  else  have  such  persevering,  systematic,  and  enlight- 
ened efforts  been  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  no  community, 
perhaps,  has  had  louder  or  more  abundant  warnings  from  official 
sources  on  its  sanitary  condition  and  the  probable  consequences 
of  permitting  it  to  continue  unimproved/^     Prom  this  point  of 
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tiew^  Manchester  maj  irell  be  held  up  as  an  example  and  warn- 
ias;  for  where  ia  the  town^  lai^e  or  small^  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  not  more  or  less  open  to  the  same  remarks  ?  Mr. 
Greaves,  in  his  forcibly  written  paper,  undertakes  to  solve  this 
'^sanitary  puzzle/*  He  connects  it  with  the  shameful  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class  and  their  surroundings, 
ikicormpatible  with  the  laws  of  health,  and  with  the  greatly  mis- 
taken judgment  of  the  town  authorities,  who  resisted  an  attempt 
which  was  made  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  the  disgusting 
tyttem  (disgusting  fvom  neglect  of  them)  of  open  '^middens^^  and 
ashpite.  Mere  vimtors,  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  best 
parts  of  the  town — ^its  well-built  streets,  handsome  bhops,  pala- 
tial warehouses,  noble  public  buildings — cati  ill  imagine  the  con- 
^■aat  of  the  worsrt,  as  described  by  the  author,  the  parallel  of 
whieh,  as  he  says^  has  only  existed  in  some  waUed  town  of  the 
middle  a^es : 

,  "  Najrrow  streets ;  courts  glosed  at  one  end,  pr  at  both,  with  the 
entrance  in  the  side ;  cptt^es  built  back  to  back,  with  no  possibility 
of  thorough  ventilation  j  entries  often  more  or  less  flooded  with 
wat4^r,  or  rendered  almost  impassable  by  filth;  houses  dirty  to  an 
almost  inconceivable  extent,  and  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  totally  unfit 
for^ttman  habitation ;  horses  and  donkeys  kept  in  the  very  houses, 
and  pigs  in  close  contiguity  to  them,  and  even  greater  and  almost 
'  unspeakable  aboihinations  ;'^suoh  are  some  of  the  soexkes  which  recent 
iarfesti|gatioi»  have  revealed  to  myself  or  to<  subocomuittees  of  this 
ibcletyi  'And  the  infaabitanta  have  been.foimd.to  match  their  places 
jqC  ab<»de«  .  No-uiaiitaugbti  savage  could  exceed,  in  filthii^ss  of  person  or 
clothingi  j^en  and  "^owtsD.  who,  during  the  present  epidemic  fever, 
.  have,  cpoqae  into  the  JxQspital  u^der  mj.  superintend^Ace." 

'  '  Tb6  d^alh  which'  the  author  further  enters  into  of  the  dis- 
gtWBtihg  horrors  ate  hardly  to  be  credited,  were  they  not  so  well 
authetiticat^.  That  he  has  not  exaggerated  in  his  account' of 
theni,  weliave  the  anthoritj^  of  the  late  Dr. 'South wood  Smith, 
who' visited  Manchester  in  1861,  and  in  his  report  on  its  state 
diescribed  what  he  had  actually  witnessed.     His  concluding  re- 

'flectibns  well  deserve  to  be  quoted : 

.  "This  inspeetioa  of  Manehester  has  :beon  a  very  melancholy 
'  Ubou?..  It  baa  been  so  partly  from  the  sense  of  physical  weakness — 
the  distresaing  though,  transitory  feeling  of  indisposition  invariably 
felt  after  a  few  hours  of  such  work — a  feeling  increasing  day  by  day, 
but  far  more  from  the  mental  depression  caused  by  the  sight  of  tfie 
discomfort  and  wretchedness  of  so  many  thousands  of  people  who 
might  be  healthy  and  happy,  and  who  would  be  so  if  the  richer 
classes,  whether  in  authority  or  not,  would  give  some  small  but 
earnest  and  intelligent  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  creators  of 
their  enormous  wealth." 
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That  dlBeaae^  and  especially  febrile  diseases,  should  be  rife  in 
a  population  so  wretchedly  situated,  is  what  might  be  expected : 
it  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  these  diseases  have  not  prevailed  to 
a  greater  extent  and  with  a  greater  destruction  of  life* 

The  author,  as  we  think,  has  not  only  solved  the  problem — 
'^  the  sanitary  riddle"  in  question — ^but  has  also  done  good  ser- 
vice in  offering  suggestions  for  the  correction  of  the  evils;  and 
we  hope  he  will  live  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
acted  on  and  carried  into  effect.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  detail  and  discuss  them.  We  will  only  add  the  expression  of 
our  wish  that  Mr.  Greaves^s  paper  may  be  widely  circulated,  and^ 
amongst  other  and  more  obvious  reasons,  for  one  in  particular^ 
as  showing  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Bumse/s  recommendation 
of  not  giving  local  authorities  too  much  power  in  regulating 
sanitary  matters. 

The  wish  just  expressed,  we  are  glad  to  see^  is  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  recent  article  by  the  same  author  published 
in  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science'  for  April,  1867,  and 
which,  written  in  a  popular  and  energetic  style,  is  well 
adapted  to  bring  conviction  to  the  narrow-minded  and  ignorant 
of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  sanitary  reform,  regardless  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  slothful  indolence  and  carelessness,  which 
more  or  less  prevail  not  only  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  low^ 
but  even  amongst  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  Who  are  so  com- 
monly elected  to  perform  executive  duties  in  our  towns. 

The  last  paper  we  have  to  notice,  that  of  Dr.  Hawksley, 
written,  like  the  preceding,  in  a  popular  and  spirited  style,  is, 
like  it  too,  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation,  the  intent  of  its 
anther  being  not  only  to  point  out  existing  abuses  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  bat  also  a  method  trf  correctiiig  them. 

Following  Baron  Liebig  and  other  authorities,  he  showy  4iow 
great  Are  the  evils  of  the  waste  and  abtise  of  human  eicreta, 
starving  onr  agriculture,  defiling  our  rivers,  and  contaminating 
more  or  less  the  air  we  breathe.  His  great  remedial  meastire  is 
the  substitution  of  earth-closets  and  earth-cisterns  for  water- 
closets;  to 'which  he  attributes  the  ^av«men  mali.  According 
to  a  bill  of  costs  which  he  brings  "  tor  money-loss  alone  against 
our  present  unnatural  and  unphilosophical  hygienical  manjlgfe- 
ment,^  for  England  and  Wales  the  amount  i*  over  45,000,000 
per  annum.  The  particolArs,  as  dttiwn  up  by  him,  are  the 
'fbllowing:  ' 
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The  money  valne  of  tlie  productive  labour  lost  by"1 
tSi^femrture  deAtbs  of  the  people  in  cbnflequence 
of  bad  publifi  bygieae^  e^ieeii^  impnre  ur  and 

Cost  of  funerals  for  the  prematurely  deceased. 

Cost  of  the  sickness  of  others  iU  from  the  same 
|nB7eiktiH«  cattstt,  but  tuA  dying.  Eipense  to  the 
^m^nuuU  of  the  widowa  ajid  oipluuw  of  the  pre- 
maturely deceased. 

yw^  of  the  M&ise  c^ganU  mattM  om^loyed  to' 
pTO^iice  thew  ^aaatrou  tesulte,  and  losib  to  the  I 
]ai^4  a^d  the  purposes  of  health  and  plenty.  ^ 
Lowest  estimate. 
'    Coiiofg«lanoandbone0ittported 


First  cost  of  the  new  sewers  to  carry  on  the 
-d^strticiive  system,  say  JS6,000,000 ;  on  this  a  sink- 
ing ^uid  at  fire  per  cent,  per  annnm,  to  repay  the 
principal  in  twenty  years,  will  equal  aaannual  tax  of^ 

Interest  at  four  per  cent,  ditto    ... 


To  these  losses,  for  the  estimate  of  which  wel 
possess  some  data,  there  are  others  to  be  added,  the  ] 
extent  of  whicb  is  imknown;  for  example,  the  cost  Y 
of  maaatainiing'  the  great  sewerage  system,  how  | 
miboh  p«r  annum*  J 

Cost  of  new  water  supply  from  Windermere,  or*] 
WtilMfto  Supplement  tbe'  failnv«s  of  the  sewers  > 
ayd  tiie  waMM  waters  of  omrirlrtrs*  J 


Par  aunam  in 
England  and  Wales. 


Per  annnm  ia 
London. 


82,318,672        4,847,801 


10,000,000 

a,ooo,ooo 

45,318,672 
250,000 
200,000 


1,500,000 


X6,347,801 


? 


■  i  ■  »  , 

t  >yb«tb^er.the9e  c&lci4atio»B  are  ^together  oorrect  or  not^  un- 

questjaqahly  t\\^^  is  «Qma  truth  in  jbhem.    Unquestionably^  it  is 

;^..gl^at.;de^Qr^tuxa  tbat  ni^bt^soil^  that  all  animal  excreta 

^4  pffali  3hQ!il4  be  utUisqdj  and  chiefly  in  the  inost  advanta- 

jSj^u^.i^apn^r  by  restoring  their  filled  elemi^nts  to  the  soil  from 

.wb^^oce  derivcdi  accompaniqd  by  their  voJatile  ones,  bo  beoefl- 

.^1  to  vegetable  life  and  growth^  so  i^jnrio^s  to  animal  life. 

j^  .  Whetjxer,  tpq,  the  method  advocated  by  Dr.  Hawksley,  of 

nsing  eaxth  instead. of  water  as  a  medium  for  the  removal  of 

the  e3(pr^ta  and/tjieir  applicatijou  tQ  the  lapd^  be  as  pra^itioable 

,(Mi4.eieonpmi£al  a^  it  ia  rational^  we  are  px)t  prepared  to  offer  any 

.4^cided  QpiniQQ.    We  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as  he  isj  when  we 

consider  the  great  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in  any 

attempts  to  change  the  system  and  abolish  altogether  the  use 

of  water-closets.     He  makes  light  of  the  means  of  supplying 

the  earth   that  would  be  needed   for  carrying  out  his   plan. 

Others,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  view  it  differ 

ently,  and  question  its  practicability,  taking  into  account  the 
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quantity  oi  earth  required,  the  labour  of  ooUectiiig  it,  the  Iftbcar 
of  distributing  it,  and  many  other  difficulties.  Mr.  W.'  Long- 
man, in  his  report  on  the  drainage  of  Berkhampstead,  entime- 
rates  these  under  four  principal  heads,  and  very  many  minor 
ones,  as  many  as  twelve,  concluding  '^  that,  without  denying  or 
affirming  the  applicability  of  the  system  to  isolated  places  or 
special  establishments,  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  mixed  commu- 
nity of  a  town.^' 

That  the  dry  plan  per  ae  is  preferable  to  the  liquid  plan,  we 
are  satisfied;  and  though  it  may  be  impracticable  for-troivertel 
i^pplication,  experience  has,  we  think,  already  prored  that  tt'is 
not  universally  inapplicable, — and,  indeed,  in  a  limited  way  it 
has  been  decidedlv  suceessful. 

This  partial  success  is  sufficiently  enoouifaging  to  warrant 
further  and  more  extended  trial  of  it ;  and  we  are  Of  opinion 
that  its  advocates,  meritorious  as  are  their  exertions  in  attempt- 
ing the  correction  of  a  great  evil,  would  deserve  'more  bur 
thanks,  were  they  to  view  the  new  method  9A  an  experiment  in 
progress,  the  results  of  which  are  somewhat  uncertain,  rather 
than  as  an  experiment,  comjdeted  with  results  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  .         . 
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larger  book^  and  an  English  tranalation  of  Hefara's  work  bj  the 
Kew  Sydenham  Society,  marks  the  present  as  a  most  fitting 
time  to  review  the  pofidtion  and  prospects  of  ontaneous  medicine 
in  our  own  country.  England  is  entitled  to  claim  the  largest 
share  in  the  advancement^  during  the  last  fifty  years,  of  the  study 
of  .perhaps,  the  most  neglected  of  all  departments  of  medicine. 
£(ebra,  indeed,  yields  us  the  palm  in  this  respect^  and  it  must 
be  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  anxiety  that  we  should  continue 
,to  oocppy  that  foremost  position  which  we  have  gained  and 
used  ejinoe  the  days  apd  through  the  labours  chiefly  of  Willan 
and  Batemau  in  the  reformation  of  dermatology.  The  con- 
centration of  attention  towards  the  subject  of  cutaneous  medi- 
cine is  daily  on  the  increase ;  and  whilst  it  brings  to  light  the 
fact,  that  in  no  aulsgectis  there  more  empiricism^  and  a  greater 
d^^ncy  of  the  knowledge  of  pathological  details,  it  also  con- 
viflices.  us  that  of  late  years  not  only  have  Continental  students 
enjoy/ed  superior  advantages  in-  the  study  of  the  subject— *a  fact  in 
no  sense  qipeditabie  to.ua^  se^ng  that  we  have  set  up  a  standard 
ol  medical  eduoatLon  which,  in  regard  to  completeness,  we  are 
wont  to  consider  unequalled  elsewhere^^but  that  the  foreign 
schools  are  rivalling  us,  we  had  almost  said  have  distanced  us, 
by  the  originality  of  their  researches  and  the  success  of  investi- 
gations of  a  phUosophic  character.  Whilst  for  a  long  time  in 
Germany  and  in  France  diseased  conditions  of  the  skin  have 
received  more  and  more  attention,  and  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged that  they  present  ample  scope  for  the  highest  scientific 
researpb^  they  have  ^ceived  less  and  less  attentiqn  in, England : 
they  fiaye,  not  been  allowed,  as  .has  been&irly  said,  ^'ingress  into 
our  general  hospitals;  and  when  they  could  not,  for  mercy  sake, 
be  exicluded  altogether,,  they  have  been  huddled  together  into 
thdj  crowded  and  ill-smelling  outer  rooms  so  grudgingly  allotted 
by  our  hospitals  to  the  service  of  their  out-patients.*^  The 
||ii^h  }s,  we  ^e  getting  sompwhat  behipdhand^  and. our  prestige 
IS  j^opajdiseq  .in  the.  maUer^  We  need  only  pay  a  visit  to  the 
St.  Louis  Hospital  in  Paris,  or  Hebra's  cUnique  at  Vienna,  or  to 
the  appeal  now  constantly  and  freely  made  to  Continental  writings 
and  researches  in  proof  of  this  statement. 

No  man  cah  visit  the  skin  wards  of  Hebra  at  Vienna  without 
isonfessing  that  he  has  little  regard  for  any  teaching  which  is 
within  the  student^s  reach  in  England,  feeling  not  only,  as 
ifight  eas^y  be  shown  by  figures,  that  in  one  branch  ^t- least 
mr  h(;)8pital  regime  is,  sadly  deficient,  but  that  thanks,  cannot 
be  too  freely  accorded  to  the  very  few  whose  researches  and 
writings  have  kept  us  from  actual  disgrace;  aikd  foremost 
i^9K)|9^t  them,  stands .  Mr«  Erasmus  Wilson.  At  Vienna  there 
^a-ab^ut.  86Q  beds  >  in  Hebra's  clinic^uei  the  professor  gives 
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lectures  daily  in  addition  to  bedside  exfdaaations^  and  one  is 
struck  with  the  great  variety  of  disease  presented  to  the 
students  at  a  glance^  so  to  speak,-^a  variety  in  which  the 
majority  of  tiie  details  and  grades  of  ike  same  malady  are  fuUy 
portrayed  and  readily  compared,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
life  of  a  disease  in  a  few  visits,  or  at  least  the  materiahi  for  com*- 
prehending  it,  and  for  drawing  fair  eondiisioBS  as  to  the  pre«* 
vailing  aspects  displayed  by  this  or  that  disease,  and  for 
arriving  at  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  in&ienee  of  age, 
sex,  habit,  constitution,  diet,  hygiene  and  oth»  oircumstanoes 
exist  side  by  side  within  the  same  walls j  in  fact,  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  exist  for  instituting  comparisons  on  a  scale 
of  some  magnitude.  The  eoonomy  of  such  an  institution  as 
that  of  Professor  Hebra  as  regards  the  student's  time  Aa 
manifest  and  indisputable.  The  satne  advantages  are  possessed 
and  conferred  by  the  Hospital  St.  Louis>  and  institutions  in 
other  Continental  cities.  Th&  English  achocds  labofur  under 
corresponding  disadvantages,  and  the  student's  college  time 
runs  out  before  he  can  hardly  appreciate  ilaots  whidi  are  made 
elementary  in  the  Vienna  and  French  schools  in  ooosequence 
of  the  vast  oppoi^unity  of  obeetrvatiou  affcorded  by  the  latter. 
Indeed,  we  in  England  have  nothing  comparable,  And  stand 
justly  condemned  by  the  verdict  given  by  the  experience  of 
the  mass  of  practitioners,  that  in  regard  to  the  study  of  oa* 
taneous  medicine  we  are  needlessly  neglectful.  That  we  may 
be  able  to  investigate  any  given  case  witht  precision,  aiMl  m,^ 
predate  the  effect  of  influences  that  play  upon  it>  it  is  neoea* 
sary  that  it  should  be  under  constant  observation  >  and  tikis 
can  only  be'  done  in  the  werds^  of  an  bospitaJ.*  JDr.  Tilbury 
Fox,  in  his  pamphlet,  states  that  there  is  KM)  ward-aet  apart 
for  skin  diseases  in  any  of  our  large  general  hospitals.  We 
have  taken  pains  to  ascertain .  the  nnmber  of  caaea  of  skifU 
diseases : admitted  into  the:  several  hospitals  of  <  London^,  and  can 
certainly  affirm  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  :espeoi«jily  a».  no 
special  courses  of  lectures  are  given  forteaching  pUtposes*  'Them 
is,  we  are  glad  to  think,  some  prospect  of  reform  s  not  only  have 
we  an  increase  of  young  and  bosiest  W4xrkers>  but  some  of  our 
schools  have  shown  a  disposition  to  make:  special  arrangements 
for  the  study  of>  and  instruction  in,  cutaneous  diseases^  This  is 
very  much  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  spedalismfof 
a  separative  character.  This  is  the  day  of  specialties,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  far-reaching 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bowman  very  recently  before  the 
British  Medical  Association,  in  which  he  observed  that  '^  spe- 
dalties  are  natural  products  of  a.  period  of  progress,  and  of 
certain  favorable  external  conditions  of  sodety,  and,  as  sutch. 
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should  be  allofwed  free  oourse  to  develops  themselves  according 
to  their  tendeBcies  ;^'  and  these  words  are  the  signal  given  by  a 
prtident  and  philosophio  man  of  ihefaii  accompH^  that  we  must 
recognise  'certain  specialties  that  will  at  least  for  some  time  to 
eome  be  more  said  more  developed  and  fostered  by  the  commu- 
nity at  Ittrge;  It  is  -easy  to  place  a  crooked  interpretation  upon 
the  above  qnotattoon.  Specialists  and  specialism  ought  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of,  to  be  kept  in  check  by  and  to  work  hand-in- 
band  with,  the-  great  central  educational  hospitals;  and  we 
are  second  to  none  in  f^e  degree  of  our  condemnation  of  the 
principle  oi  special  institutions  existing  apart  from  general 
ho8{^tals. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  as  regards  dermatology,  our  general 
hospitals,  we  are  free  to  confess,  have  not  sufl&ciently  cared  for 
the  necessities  of  the  age,  the  wants  of  the  oommunity,  or  the 
tendencies  ^f  observers.  There  has  been  to  some  extent  an 
excuse  for  the  establishment  of  skin  hospitals;  bat  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  have  been  founded,  not  with  the  view  of 
advaoicing  soientiAo  research,  but  to  further  the  views  of  indivi- 
dtml  practttaoaers,  aikd  they  have  sosjrody  contributed  in  any 
way'  to  the  comnion  stock  of  knowledge.  Becently  a  solitary 
attempt  has  been  made  to  facilitate  clinical  observation  and 
teadifing,  axrd  to  supply  a  deficiency  felt  by  students  generally; 
bet  we  hope^that,  ere  long,  the  need  of  such  an  arrangement 
beyond  the  wall«iof  our  general  hospitals  will  not  exist,  and  it 
IS)  with  a  view  of  farthering  this  desirable  condition  that  we 
hwre  Tdefredi  to  the  subject  in  these  pages.  We  hope  that  the 
indtcivtions  of  the  formation  of  special  skin  departments  at  our 
l|OB{iitals  T^ill  noit  disappoint  us,  but  that  we  shall  soon  see  per* 
feet  provision  /made  for  the  instmotioci  of  students  in  cutaneous 
tn^diein^  and  thus  render  wholly  unnecessary  the  foundation  of 
trpeeial  skiA<'hoBpitais :  we  shall  then  possess  the  fullest  ground 
for  condemning'  them,  by  taking  away  every  pretext  to  which 
tiK)se  e6iiFnected  with  them  cling  as  a  justification  of  their 
pTdK^Jidures;  Cutaneous  medieine  may  fnrly  claim  to  be  ranked 
amongst  those  subjects  liiat  demand  a  sound  knowledge  of 
paithology/  and  few  branches  of  our  art  are  capable  of  affording 
move  useful  lessons^  or  of  aiding  to  unravel  the  cause  and  thera* 
l^tifkicis  of  disease.  The  student  leaves  the  hospital  generally 
^thout  bei^g  able  to  recognise  the  moat  common  diseases  of  the 
l»kin,  and  the  general  practitioneF  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  liia 
incapacity  Tegarding  them ;  but  the  profession  as  a  body,  careless 
heretofore,  are  now  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  eonfusion  which 
belongs  to  the  subject,  and  display  a  lively  disposition  to  emw 
courage  every  attempt  to  place  cutaneous  medioiue  on  a  better 
footing ;  and  we  one  and  all  place  the  stamp  of  our  approval 
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upon  honest  spedid^inTeBtii^iott^  Unden'  tbe^e  ^circtim^tances^ 
eyeiytimiig'  is  favomble  to  the  establishment  of  skin  eliniqnes^ 
and  the  carrying  this  out  upon  the  principte  of  centralisation. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  also^  that  various  examiners  are  sboiring 
a  most' praiseworthy  ifidination  to  require  that  the  man  who 
presents  himself  ibr  his  diploma  possess  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  akin  diieases^-^something  more  than  the  power  to  attach  a 
certain  name  to  a  certain  appeantnce^  and  associate  with  this 
as  the 'means  of  cure  a  drug  wfaieh^  by  the  consent  of  empiric 
fashion,  i»  belierred  to  be  a  specifie  possessed  of  universftl  virtues^ 
and  applicable  to  the  majority  of  instances. 

We  have  eTcry thing  at  hand  to  conduce  to  a  successful 
reform;  We  have  a  most  extensile  literature,  classic  as  well 
as  modern^  fer  alterations  in  the  health  of  the  skin  were  ob- 
served, desoribedy-and  reeorded  by  the  Gh*eeks,  the  Rdraans,  and' 
the  Arabians^  with  remarkable  precision  and  correctness;  and 
diagnosis  ^th  them  was  in  the  «iaj(yrity  of  cases  perfbct  tend 
accurate.  Dubious  poihts^  therefore^  have  eni<>yed  a-  long-' 
continued  oritieism,  whilst  the  organ  cotacemed  has* beetl' under 
the  oontrxil  of  our  touch- and  bui^  sight  |  and  since  the  founda- 
tion and  superstructure  of  our  kttowledge  have  thus  be^H  ¥^ell 
tested,  and  a  mass  of  uncertainties  removed,  our  ignor^n6e  of 
the 'Subject  is  more  than  ever  reprehensible: 

We  w^sh  to  see  cutaneous  medicine  take  a  more  decided 
position  widdn  the  area  of  general  medicine-^to  see  it  less  cast 
aside,  loss:deipreciated>  more  srtudiM ;  in  &ct,  tAkdiout^  the 
narrow  Add  of'  rank  speciaKsm,  and  proberfy  cltred  -for'Witfain 
the.walls  of  Our  ooUeges  and  hospitais.  One  of  the  meiEltus'b;^ 
which  this  may  be  attained  is  a  scientific  reodrding  of  factr  and 
of  the  riews  of  those  who*  are  working  together  in  th^  field  bf 
dermatology. 

Several  of  the  medical  schools  in  America  ate  fUlly  alive  to 
the  impoortance  of  a  more-^cansM  attention  to  dermatok>gical 
studies;  and  at  the  Haward  University  of  Boston^  the  Bellevue* 
Medical  Coiiege^  New  York;  and  the  Berkshire  Medical  College* 
at  Pitts&eld,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Stirte,  ^yeciklin^rubtiM 
in  'cataneona  diseases  is*  systemratieally  given  by  ptk>fessors 
appointed  for  the  purpose; '  Indeed,  the  Americans  are*  pu2zl^ 
to  nnderstaod  how  England,  with  her  nearness  to  Europe^etn 
schools,  is  lagging  so  sadly  behindhand  as  she  does  in  the 
matteVi 
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The  ^  Journal  of  Cutaneoms  Medicine,^  the  first  nwmberof 
which  appeared  oo  the  1st  of  April'  last,  is  -edited  by  Mr^    ' 
Erasmus  Wilson ;  but  it  is  generally  imderstood  that  he  has  the 
assistance-  of  Dr»   Tilbury  Fox-    In  the  Introduction,  we  are 
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told.'^  ^bf^  miicih  miv  be>«coompliahed  towards  the  peFfsotion  of 
thfi,£M^no^  ^xxd  the  managemoent  of  those  dkeases  {cataneoiM) 
by  rtbe  united  labouc^of  the  many  in  one  direction/'  and  ^Uhat 
thia  purpose,  would  be  mueb  fi&Yoared  by  the  publioation  (^  a 
journal  which  should  reoprd  the  observationa  of  fellow-workers 
in  the  same  field ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  we  invite 
the  .litei;ary.  aid.  and  aasistanoe  of  all  those  who  have  already 
mad^  or. a^e,  willing  to  make  the  study  of  cutaneous  medicine  an 
olgect  of  interest/^  The  Journal  is  a  quarterly  one,  and  intended 
to^emhr^oeiactuiDea  o&  cutaneous  subjects;  papers^  essays^  and 
original  investigations;  r^Kxrts  of  cases;  hospital  reports; 
cuf;an0O|is..hygiene,j,  therapeutical  memoranda;  illustrations  of 
th^p^Q^recis  of  scieaee  at  home  and  abroad,  and  other  matters ; 
in  ,fa^t,.it.is  intended  .to  become  the  '' archives  of  every  matter 
of  jUM^rfist  appeirtedning  tO)  the  cutaneous  system/'  Among  the 
cqQt^nts  of  the  first;  number  ave  a  lecture  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Pfajrsiology  of  the.  Skin,  and  a  paper  on  Herpes  and  Zoster,  by 
Mr*  Wilsoqj.  p^poirs  on  Lupus  by  Mr.  Milton  and  Dr.  M^Caul 
A^ci^ufspp;  ,'0n,..U^eai  oir  vegetable  parasitic  disease,  by  Dr« 
TilJbjuTF.  y^  i  <^  Eessema,  by  Dr.  Fraser ;  on  CUoasma,  or  pig** 
mfmt' £^}i^arationj  by, Professor  Hebra;  cm  Pscniasis  and  Lupus, 
by.  M,zii  H'U^iu^on  -.  aIso  reviews  of  the  worka  of  Wilson  and 
Hebra;  editorial  remaxkaion  !Ncdaohenclature>  &c«  There  can  be 
nq,4pu^bt>  frprntbie  m^ee  mentioA  of  the  above,  that  the  Journal 
is  oaLpulated  to  he  of  great,  service,  to  medicine,  and  to  fulfil  the 
obj§<^tfo^, which,, it  is  designed.;  and  a  perusal  of  its  oontenta 
wijy^, fboiiW.ua  that  the  discounection  between  the  work  of  onta** 
ne^iLs^Pf^h^logi^t^has  led  to  no  little  confusion  in  the  subjeeta 
of  rJ9)afs^ifi/^tionj.  now^iK^lature,  pathology,  etiology,  and  thera* 
pontics.  •  Ip.tfi^at,<up  to  the  present  time,  observers  have  worked 
quite  independently  of  one  another,  and,  having  had  little  oppor- 
tuQ^ty;  .of  gompi^ripg  togethef' their  several  interpretations  of 
phfE^p|[^m^a  Qv  indftvidudl  observaticnas^  have  often  arrived  at 
tot^4W>  dxfexfnit  coucltuiions  on  the  same  subject*  We  pur^ 
po^  instead  .ofanalysitig.  in  detail  the  works  placed  at  the 
hei^.of.  this  ar^cky  to  ea^ter  into  a  -suggestive  general  eiamina- 
tiqn,>gf,i^  subjeQt>  and  to  indicate  the  special  points  that 
def6ir^^{a^t9ntu>U;at.  tber  hands  of  investigators* 

Qelir^^s  irorkv which,  inoludes  ^  portion  only  of  the  diseases 
of  the  s^n,.  h  w  be^n  very  recently  noticed  in  these  pages  and  its 
contents  will,  therefore,  be  only  referred  to  in  their  comparative 
aspects  in  relation  to  English  pathology  and  practice ;  but  it 
wottldtbe.imost  unjustidid  weBot  here  compliment  Dr.  Hilton 
Fagg/s  OA*  the  ,ea«ceUeni^  of  his  translation,  and  the  amount  of 
ind^jettry.he  has  diapla(^ed'  in  the  worii  whidi  he  undertook  for 
the,  Sydenham  Society.     It  is  only .  needful  to  add,  that  Hebra's 
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work  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
dermal  pathology. 

Now  to  our  criticism.  There  is  no  question  of  greater  perti- 
nence touching  the  subject  in  hand  than  that  which  seeks  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  difference  in  character  or  aspect  in 
diseases  as  they  exist  in  different  countries.  It  may  be  put  in 
other  words  thus  :  The  same  disease  existing  in  our  own  and 
other  countries^  does  it  possess  any  appreciable  or  contrasting 
peculiarities^  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  individual  components^ 
in  the  two  instances^  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  ?  i .  e. 
have  variations  of  climate  and  race  any  material  influence  ? 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  assert  the  affirmative ; 
and  the  latter^  basing  his  remarks  upon  an  experience  gained 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad^  instances  the  cases  of  lichen 
ruber^  itch,  eczema  marginatum^  favus^  syphilis,  pityriasis  rubra, 
and  other  varieties  of  cutaneous  mischief.  This  is  an  important 
matter  for  consideration  at  a  time  when  the  opinions  of  foreign 
dermatologists  have  been  and  are  being  freely  introduced  and 
freely  used  by  us,  as  exemplifying  the  phenomena  of  disease  in 
our  own  ooontry.  That  there  are  differences  between  the  same 
disease  as  it  exists  here  and  abroad,  dependent  upon  variations 
of  climate,  jnode  of  life,  constitution,  and  other  influences,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  we  must  allow  that  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  (markedly  the  existence  of  a  sthenic  type),  conso- 
nant with  the  English  mode  of  lifb  and  constitution,  which 
should  make  us  cautious  in  being  wholly  guided  by  the  obser- 
vations of  foreign  authorities  in  an  estimate  of  the  diseases  of 
our  own  country.  There  is  a  nationality  about  diseases,  as  well 
as  in  phymquey  temperament,  or  modes  of  thought.  Some  writers 
adopt  the  Oerman,  and  others  the  French  views ;  bfrt  it  is  quite 
oertoin  that  he  who,  bearing  in  mind  the  important  considera- 
tion just  referred  to,  has  seen  and  compared  all  varieties,  has 
much  advantage  over  one  who  has  not ;  but  if  one  inundates  us 
with  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  facts  observed  abroad 
under  circumstances  different  from  those  which  obtain  here,  and 
attempts  to  make  those  inferences  the  explanation  of  the  features 
presented  by  the  diseases  of  our  country,  he  must  lose  credit  by 
his  neglect  of  that  which  is  not  only  h  priori  likely  to  the  acute 
thinker,  but  also  patent  to  the  careful  worker — that  the  same 
disease  varies  in  different  countries,  often  considerably  so. 

Scabies  is  a  much  more  ugly  affair  in  Hebra's  wards  than  in 
this  country.  The  acarus  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief;  but 
the  patient's  constitution  and  nutrition  are  veiy  unlike  in  the 
two  cases,  and  hence  the  results  differ.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
to  the  eye  of  the  Englishman  who  goes  his  first  round  through  the 
wards  of  an  Austrian  clinique,  than  the  peculiar  ulcerative  aspect 
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of  the  various  caiieii^  aud  the  cachectic  look  of  most  of  the 
patients :  indeed^  mauy  of  the  descriptiouB  given  by  the  Conti- 
neatal  obaervevs  of  ordiuary  csfics  represent  exaggerated  forms 
of  disease  as  seen  in  England^  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
distinctioii  to  be  drawn  in  regard  to  therapeutics. 

Dr.  Jeffries,  the  accomplished  lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
at  the  Pittsfield  College^  a  pupil  of  Hebra>  tells  us  that  though 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  out  in  general  the  treatment  he 
learnt  firom  the  distinguished  German  professor^  ho  Hnds  that  the 
people  are  much  more  ''nervous^' in  the  dry  climate  of  his  country ; 
they  react,  so  to  speaks  much  more  quickly  to  the  external  and 
internal  exhibition  of  medicines  :  and  he  adds^  in  writing  to  us, 
*^  that  Hebra's  book^  therefore,  which  is  classic,  and  will  remain 
so  a  long  time,  must  he  modified  for  this  country/^ 

The  gist  of  these  remarks  is  the  necessity  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  English  school  of  cutaneous  modicine — a  point  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon  by  recent  writers.  Having  so  far  shown 
that  we  must  have  a  care  lest  we  fall  into  error  in  the  applica- 
tion of  foreign  to  home  practice,  we  proceed  to  ask  whether 
the  diseases  as  they  exist  now-a-days  are  the  same  in  character 
as  those  noticed  by  the  ancients ; — in  other  words,  have  any  dis- 
eases died  out  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  have  original 
types  been  preserved  ?  The  question  is  suggested  by  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  lately  arisen  in  regard  to  leprosy.  Writers 
of  great  credibility  assert  that  the  lepra  of  the  Hebrews  was  a 
form  of  malady  peculiar  to  that  people  (this  was  Lorry's  view). 
The  modern  race  is  exempt  from  any  characteristic  of  the 
kind;  and  we  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclnsion  that  if 
such  a  disease  did  exist,  it  must  liavc  long  since  died  out  from 
amongst  them,  or  that  the  Hebrew  lepra  must  be  identical  either 
with  leprosy  or  lepra  vulgaris.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  term  lepra  (or  Hebrew  leprosy)  as  used  by  Moses  had  a 
wide  signification,  and  included  many  different  diseases,  which 
were  distinguished  by  their  subsequent  progress,  and  pronounced 
accordingly  clean  or  unclean ;  their  inclusion  under  one  head 
was  calculated  in  the  best  possible  degree  to  detect  not  merely  the 
earliest  trace  of  mischief,  and  all  instances  of  disease  of  a  graver 
character,  but  to  have  under  observation  those  of  doubtful 
nature.  The  most  recent  researches  clearly  show — ^and  this 
view  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  and 
other  Englishmen — firstly,  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
berat  of  Moses,  the  morphaea  alba  and  nigra,  and  the  melas 
and  leuke  of  Celsus,  are  identical,  aud  we  now  know  that  they 
are  early  forms  of  leprosy  :  secondly,  that  the  boak  of  Moses, 
the  alphos  of  Celsus,  and  the  lepra  vulgaris  of  W^illan,  are  the 
same ;  and  it  has  been  recently  stated  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  that 
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he  became  acquainted  in  Syria  with  a  form  of  malady  called 
baras  el  Israily   (Hebrew^  Imras)^  which  on  culmination  was 
found  to  be  the  lepra  vulgaris.     This  gives  us  a  due  to  the 
belief  that  the  disease  supposed  by  modem  writers  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Jews  may  probably  be  the  same  that  we  now 
know  to  be  lepra  vulgaris :  whether  it  exists  in  a  different  form 
at  the  present  day  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  at  any  rate^  the 
point  to  note  is  this — that  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that 
in  regard  to  leprosy  and  lepra,  no  new  diseases  have  sprung  up, 
and  none  have  died  out.     "  To  our  mind/'  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
''  the  identity  of  elephantiasis  Oreecoram  and  the  leprosy  of  the 
Hebrews — if,  indeed,  the  latter  be  not,  as  imagined  by  certain 
divines,  a  mere  symbol  of  moral  disease  or  sin^-is  a  fajct  which 
cannot  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt.''     It  is  an  instance  of  the 
discriminative  learning    and  diagnostic  powers  of  the  early 
Arabian  writers,  that  they  should  have  seen  the  connection 
between  the  one  baras  and  elephantiasis  (h^sscorum,  and  the 
essential  difference  in  nature  of  the  baras  el  Israily ;  and  no 
less  interesting  is  it  to  note  that  in  India  it  is  the  eommonee4 
thing  to  classtfy  those  things  together  by  mistake^  whieh  Moses 
placed  togeither  purposely — ^for  example,  the  lepra  vulgaris  or 
alphos  of  CdsuB,  and  tiie  form  of  moirphsBa  (or  berat)*^— a  £act  in 
itself  of  much  proof  in  fivvour  of  the  facts  as  stated  above.  We  have 
referred  to  the  case  of  leprosy  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  point 
under  notice.  Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  animal 
and  vegetable  parasitic  maladies.   They  are  not  of  new  origin,  bnt 
were  included  inthedescriptions  of  non«>parasitio  diseases:  eczema 
induded  scabies,  the  kerion  of  Celsus  is  a  form  of  tinea  tonsurans, 
and  favus  was  confoimded  with  the  impetiginous  eruptions  of 
the  scalp.     This  must  be  recollected  in  appealing  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  ancients  to  enlighten  us  upon  dubious  points 
in  the  teaching  of  our  own  day.     There  is  an  evident  tendency 
at  the  present  time  to  refer  back  and  rely  upon  the  earliest 
accounts  of  disease,  in  the  absence  of  original  research,  which 
is  likely  to  lead  us  into  error,  if  it  be  true  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  deficiency  in  pathologicsd  knowledge,  different  things  'were 
confounded  together ;  but  the  case  is  otherwise  if  we  ascertain 
that  those  diseases  which  we  supposed  to  have  existed  and  were 
improperly  classified  are  of  recent  occurrence.     However,   as 
far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  it  seems  certain  that  modifica- 
tions as  to  topography^  type,  and  degree,  have  been  common, 
but  the  development  de  novd  of  new  maladies  has  yet  to  be 
proved.   A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  springing-up  of  a  well- 
known  disease  in  a  new  country,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
new  birth  to  a  disease,  is  exhibited  by  the  case  of  rubeola 
notha.     It  is  said  by  Dr.  Salisbury  to  be  connected  in  some  way 
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witk  the  preienoe  and  action  of  the  fungi  on  mouldy  straw^  and 
was  certainly  not  known  in  the  New  World  till  the  introduction 
thither  of  wheat.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  rubeola  notha 
is  a  new  disease.  It  has  been  acclimatised^  there  is  reason  to 
think,  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  com,  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  migration  of  disease^  and^  inasmuch  as  cir- 
ciimstanceB  (such  as  climate^  diet,  sanitary  measures^  intermar- 
riage, and  intermixture^  &c.)  which  play  upon  the  individuals 
of  different  countries  hare  considerably  altered  their  diaracter  in 
the  progi^ss  of  civilisation^  certain  changes  must  have  been 
induced  hereby,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  astonishment  that  recent 
research  ahould  have  shown  that  some  affections  are  dying  out 
here,  to  be  re{Hroduced  or  replanted  rather  there,  and  with  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  The  case  of  leprosy,  which  in  some 
countries  ia  losing  its  tubercular  and  assuming  an  atrophic 
(an»Bthetic)  fi>rm,  may  again  serve  as  an  illustration,  inasmuch 
as  it  ia  a  subject  to  which  our  Government  is  giving  apparently 
some  attention.  The  appearance  of  leprosy  after  the  Cbrusades, 
and  its  subsequent  disappearance  from  England  after  the 
enlbrcement  of  the  segregation  of  lepers  and  an  improvement  in 
the  food  of  the  people,  are  facts  of  great  interest  in  this  respect ; 
and  though  the  gigantic  manifestations  of  the  thing  itself  have 
disappeared,  the  lesser  traces  of  its  former  presence  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  and  the  morphsea,  the  hide-bound  disease 
sderosis,  and  the  area  alopeciata  of  the  scalp,  await  a  very 
careful  examination  of  their  pathologies  as  bearing  upon  this 
point,  whilst  it  would  seem  that  traces  of  elephantiasis  Or»- 
oonim  have  been  observed  in  our  own  country  in  an  increasing 
|HX)portk>n.  Migration  of  old  and  generation  of  new  diseases 
must  not  be  confounded. 

Thia  is  not  a  mere  question  of  historical  interest,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  those  things  which  have  conduced  to  modified  aspects 
gives  us  a  powerful  preventive  prophylaxis,  and  a  most  reUable 
clue  to  the  nature  of  those  attendant  circumatances  which  we 
ought  to  annihilate  in  our  endeavour  to  check  disease.  Witli 
r^^d  to  ecaema,  it  may  be  asked — Is  it  passing  through  any 
special  crisis  ?  Is  it  losing  somewhat  its  vesicular,  and  taking 
to  itself  an  abortive  or  excessive  action  ?  or  is  the  absence 
of  vesicles  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  early  stage  is  rarely 
seen  by  the  physician  ?  or  are  our  definitions  shifting  ?  These 
questions  are  prompted  by  the  fact  of  so  much  change  of  opinion 
regarding  skin  diseases  having  occurred  within  a  very  recent  time. 

Dr.  Eox  has  suggested  another  instance  which  bears  upon  the 
modificatioa  of  disease  by  the  operation  of  new  influences  to  which 
have  been  given  wider  and  wider  play.  He  has  described  in  full 
detail  the  features  of  a  ^*  contagious  impetigo,'^  known  also  under 
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the  desiguation  of  porrigo  (of  Startin) ,  which  frequently  as8Qme8 
an  epidemic  form^  aud  is  said  to  exhibit  transitional  grades  be* 
tween  ordinary  impetigo  and  bastard  vaccinia;  and  it  was  a 
question  discussed  by  Dr.  Fox  whether  the  affection  has  noi  some 
connection  with  the  vaccine  or  varioloid  poison.  It  can  be  re- 
produced as  to  its  typical  eruption  by  inoculation  with  its  pus^  and 
again  and  again  by  experiments  with  pus  taken  from  a  series  of 
inoculations  in  the  same  subject;  and  the  facts  as  yet  known  in  re* 
ference  to  the  disease  seem  to  indicate  the  importance  of  insti- 
tuting a  careful  examination  as  to  the  influence  of  the  practice 
of  vaccination  upon  the  community  at  large.  Sufficient  time 
has  perhaps  scarcely  elapsed  as  yet  for  us:  to  have  collected 
the  materials  of  a  reliable  conclusion  on  the  point.  Still  for 
years  past  we  have  been  steadily  introducing  into  the  systems 
of  our  children  a  potent  virus.  With  what  result  ?  Has  the 
influence  of  the  virus  extended  beyond  the  production  of  those 
immediate  effects  which  we  term  vaccination^  or  does  it  con* 
duce  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  phenomena^  that  are  not 
so  immediate  and  direct  ?  and  has  it  any  modifying  influence 
upon  other  diseases  P  Vaccinia  is  an  acute  specific  d[lsease>  and 
we  acknowledge  that  acute  specific  diseases  very  materially 
modify  the  nutrition  at  large.  Measles  and  rubeola  are  liable 
to  be  followed  by  the  devdopment  of  the  tuberculous  crasis. 
Has  vaccinia  in  a  similar  way  any  effects  appreciable  after  the 
period  of  desiccation  ? 

A  criticism  of  the  changeableness  of  diseases  and  the  influence 
of  modifying  agencies  pre-supposes  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
natural  (normal)  course  of  each  disease  of  the  skin;  and  of  that 
we  are  quite  ignorant,  having  little  opportunity  of  watching 
it.  This  is  Hebra^s  charge  against  us.  As  matters  of  simple 
clinical  observation  required  of  us  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  significance  of  cocfxistences  (or  complications). 

2.  The  normal  duration  of  diseases. 

8.  The  natural  changes  undergone  by  diseases  when  unin- 
fluenced by  medicines,  affording  us  thereby  an  idea  of  the  plan 
by  which  Nature  effects  a  cure  and  guides  to  treatment. 

4.  The  effect  of  modifying  agencies  as  to  climate,  constitution, 
diet,  age,  sex,  including  the  peculiarities  of  the  same  disease  hi 
different  countries,  and  the  special  dermatology  of  each  country. 

5.  The  effect  of  local  remedies  upon  the  natural  course,  with 
and  without  constitutional  measures. 

We  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  nammdi^ture. 
At  page  107  of  the  Cutaneous  Journal^  we  find  a  chapter  headed 
'^Dermatological  Nomenclature,^'  and  commencing  thus:  '^  What 
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are  dermatologists  about  ?*'  The  writer  argues  out  the  necessity 
for  a  nttirersal  nomenclature.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
uigency^  simply  on  account  of  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  different  writers  to  use  the  same  term  in  different  senses. 
The  Journal  contains  an  article  by  Hebra  on  ''Chloasma/'  which 
English  readers  will  at  once  take  to  mean  pityriasis  versicolor : 
not  so— it  is  applied  to  pigment  stainings  of  the  skin.  This 
most  inevitably  puzzle  the  English  student.  In  Dr.  Belcher's 
paper  on  *'  Leucoderma/'  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  settling 
the  meaning  of  vitiligo  is  seen.  Hebra  and  Wilson  are  at 
variance  as  to  the  application  of  the  terms  psoriasis  and  lepra. 
Mr.  Wilson  suggests  a  new  word  again — ^hytoais — as  the  generic 
term  for  the  vegetable  parasitic  disease;  but  in  this  oase  the 
word  tinea  is  by  far  preferable,  and  it  is  now  very  generally 
accepted  by  modem  writers.  The  coining  of  new  names  Is  a 
failing  that  deserves  the  severest  condemnation,  and,  above  all 
things,  we  wotiM  deprecate  the  use  of  old  names  in  senses  dif- 
ferent altogether  from  their  wont,  by  which  welUestablished 
designations,  which  have  passed  current  for  years  and  become 
femiiiar  as  household  words  with  most  definite  signification,  are 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  confusion.  The  word  psoriasis 
had  better  at  once  be  got  rid  of,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  chronic 
ecsema.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  alphos  to 
signify  lepra  rulgaris — for  lepra  rightly  belongs  to  elephantiasis. 
The  elephantiasis  arabum,  or  Barbadoes  leg,  is  better  known  as 
bucnetnia  tropica,  and  the  introduction  of  spai^osis  would  only 
create  confusion.  The  wide  significance  given  to  eceema  so  as  to 
include  lichen  and  prurigo  is  one  that  cannot  as  yet  be  accepted;  it 
should  be  confined  entirely  to  that  disease  as  defined  by  Willan. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  added  to  the  new  edition  of  his  work  a  glossary  of 
terms,  which  will  be  of  essential  service  in  helping  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  various  terms  in  use  at  different  times, 
and  as  pointing  to  tb^ir  derivation  and  original  significance; 
and  it  ''will  also,  it  is  hoped,  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  termino- 
logical innovation)^  of  modem  nomenclators.^'  Mr.  Wilson 
informs  ua  that  his  endeavour  ia  to  '' invest  terms  with  the 
meanings  which  were  attached  to  them  by  our  ancestors  *,"  and 
he  has  certainly  acted  freely  upon  it.  We  have  given  good 
reason  already  why  we  should  be  cautious  in  adopting  the  ideas 
of  the  ancients.  The  following  alterations  may  very  well  be 
adopted : — Leprosy  may  absorb  elephantiasis  and  lepra;  alpbos, 
describe  lepra  vulgaris ;  tinea,  designate  the  genus  of  vegetable 
parasitic  diseases ;  the  Barbadoes  leg,  or  elephantiasis  arabum, 
be  called  bucnemia;  vitiligo,  be  altogether  discarded;  and 
leucoderraa,  be  used  to  iudicate  deficient  pigmentation.  On  the 
0th6i*  hand^  to  call  chronic  ecjsema  psoriasis,  to  include  truly 
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papular  disease  with  eczema^  and  to  appropriate  the  term 
chloasma  for  a  non-parasitic  disease,  are  not  convenient  nor 
conducive  to  simplicity.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  com- 
mingling together  of  diseases.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Cutaneous  Journal,  on  ^'  Psoriasis  and  Lupus/'  has  sug- 
gested the  use  in  such  cases  of  a  combination  of  the  names  of 
the  substantive  diseases:  ex.  gr.,  eczema-lichen;  prurigo-pem- 
phigus.  This  is,  perhaps,  already  met  by  the  addition  of  an 
adjective  to  a  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  pemphigus-prurigi- 
nosus  :  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two  plans.  In  fact, 
it  appears  to  be  best  in  every  way  to  use  terms  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  manner  in  which  Willan  employed  them,  for 
the  majority  of  them  have  now  become  significant  enough  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  all  we  need  may  be  readily  secured  by  re- 
jecting those  which  are  really  of  dubious  meaning,  and  sub- 
stituting appropriate  classical  ones. 

Classification, — There  is  no  subject  which  has  offered  a  wider 
range  for  the  display  of  originality  than  that  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  diseases  of  the  skin ;  and  in  Hebra's  work  and  that 
of  Mr.  Wilson  we  have  the  best  illustration  of  the  absolute 
difference  which  may  obtain  between  observers  of  equally  good, 
varied,  and  large  experience.  The  former  makes  twelve,  the 
latter  twenty-two  classes.  Indeed,  no  two  writers  agree  with 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  arranging  cutaneous  maladies ;  each 
lauds  a  scheme  of  his  own  making — Bazin,  Hardy,  Cazenave, 
Startin,  Tilbury  Pox,  Buchanan,  Gull,  Simon,  Hillier,  and 
others.  Now,  we  may  classify  in  three  different  ways — anato- 
mically, pathologically,  or  clinically.  The  tendency  at  the 
present  time  is  to  resign  anatomical  in  favour  of  pathological 
considerations,  but  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  succeed  in 
anything  beyond  an  approximation  to  a  complete  system  of  the 
kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  pathology  is  shifting  very  much 
in  regard  to  skin  diseases ;  hence  much  is  uncertain  and  indis- 
tinct. The  most  common  disease  eczema  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  catarrhal  disease;  by  others,  as  a  variety  only  of  a  disease, 
the  whole  of  which  includes  many  others  now  looked  upon  as 
separate  existences ;  by  some,  again,  as  vesicular;  by  others,  as 
non-vesicular.  Hardy  argues  for  it  as  a  member  of  his  class 
dartrous ;  Wilson  and  Hebra,  as  an  inflammation  which  may  be 
erythematous,  papular,  vesicular,  pustular,  or  fissured,  either 
ab  origine  or  in  totd.  The  tendency  of  all  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  clearly  to  overthrow  the  importance  which  up  to  the 
present  time  is  claimed  by  and  has  been  accorded  to  Willan  and 
Batcman's  scheme.  The  latter  supposed  that  certain  eruptions, 
to  which  appertained  certain  special  and  recognisable  characters, 
and  which  have  been  called  "  elementary  lesions,'*  were  charac- 
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tcristic  of  certain  diseases;  that,  for  example,  lichen  and  prurigo 
were  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  papules  diflferent  in 
each  case,  and  distinctive :  but  a  gap  of  wide  extent  remained 
between  the  labours  of  Bateman  and  Willan,  and  those  of 
modem  dermatologists ;  and  in  the  interim,  as  often  happens, 
the  first  principles  of  the  new  science  were  not  correctly  esti- 
mated, from  the  want  of  immediate  workers  and  followers. 

We  have  now  suddenly  begun  to  Darwinise  freely  with 
Willan's  labours,  and  believe  that  certain  elementary  lesions  pre- 
viously considered  as  distinct  are  but  varieties  of  one  species  of 
change.  The  prevailing  idea  is,  that  all  elementary  lesions  are 
but  modifications  of  one  form  of  inflammation.  When  patho- 
logy shall  have  answered  satisfactorily  the  two  questions.  Are 
not  diseases  of  the  surface  characterised  by  certain  specisd  ele- 
mentary lesions  ?  and  may  these  not  present  similitudes,  but 
yet  be  diflFerent  in  their  totality?  then  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an 
acceptable  classification.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  all  those 
arrangements  that  are  regarded  as  deserving  of  approval,  the 
essence  of  the  system  of  Willan  is  embodied,  as  in  Hebra's 
class  of  exudative  dermatoses.  Willan  and  Bateman's  system 
was  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  rough  outline  of 
the  truth — in  detail  undoubtedly  erroneous,  but  in  principle  es- 
sentially correct ;  a  plan  manifestly  true  to  life,  and  best  suited 
for  teaching  purposes.  Let  us  compare  Hebra  and  Wilson. 
Hebra  has  certainly  given  the  best  pathological  classification ; 
he  has  groups  named  hyperaemias,  anaemias,  anomalies  of 
glandular  secretion,  exudative  (acute  and  chronic)  haemorrhages, 
hypertrophies,  atrophies,  neoplasmata,  parasitic,  pseudoplas- 
mata,  ulcerations,  neuroses — twelve  in  all.  In  the  details  of 
this  scheme,  Hebra  makes  use  of  anatomical  considerations, 
and  recognises,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  subdivisions,  Willan's 
ideas  and  system.  We  ought  to  allow  anatomical  considerations 
to  influence  us  somewhat,  for  by  this  means  we  arrive  at  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  then  enabled  to  guess  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  the  affection.  Hebra^s  classification 
does  not  help  us  very  much  to  the  true  cause  of  disease,  whilst 
it  lays  stress  upon  one  feature  only — the  local  expression,  so  to 
speak,  of  each  disease ;  and  then  it  only  gives  one  a  general  idea 
of  that.  We  wish  to  possess  some  plan  by  which  a  more  useful 
idea  of  disease  could  be  conveyed,  and  in  this  respect  another 
mode  of  arranging  diseases  of  the  surface  has  the  advantage. 
It  is  that  styled  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  Clinical ;  and  in  his 
last  publication  it  is  given  to  the  profession  as  the  result  of  his 
long  and  matured  experience.  Mr.  Wilson  makes  twenty-two 
groups — (1)  eczematous;  (2)  erythematous;  (3)  bullous;  (4) 
furuncular;  (5)  nervous;  (6)  vascular;  (7)  haemodyscrasic;  (8) 
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developmental  and  nutritive ;  (9)  hypertrophies  and  atrophies ; 
(10)  zymotic;  (ll)alphou8;  (12)  strumous;  (13)  syphilitic; 
(14)  carcinomatous;  (15)  leprous;  (16)  affections  of  the  hair 
and  follicles ;  (17)  sebiparous;  (18)  sebaceous;  (19)  cromato- 
genous;  (20)  diseases  of  nails;  (21)  traumatic;  (22)  phyto- 
dermic.  Here  it  must  be  observed  that  the  names  of  classes 
are  given  in  some  cases  according  to  (a)  the  nature  of  the  cause; 
in  others^  anatomical,  e,g,  the  hair  and  nails;  and  in  others^ 
again^  pathological  considerations^  e,g.  carcinoma.  So  that 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  leading  authorities  in  England,  in 
France^  and  in  Germany  adopt  a  different  system  of  classifica- 
tion :  the  first,  according  to  a  mixed  idea,  so  to  speak ;  the 
second  (if  we  take  Hardy),  according  to  causation ;  the  third , 
chiefly  according  to  the  local  pathological  expression.  Pray,  let 
us  ask,  at  what  do  we  aim  in  making  any  classification  ?  We 
desire  to  classify  diseases^  so  that  they  may  be  arranged  care- 
fully in  our  own  minds  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  particu- 
larly  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  learn  dermatology  more 
easily ;  and  that  he  may  do  so  the  more  readily,  it  is  desirable 
that  any  system  should  possess  at  least  a  uniformity  of  plan — 
an  arrangement  including  the  broadest  but  safest  amount  of 
reliable  knowledge.  Well,  we  observe,  (a)  that  the  external 
appearances  of  cutaneous  diseases  are  the  evidence  of  certain 
altered  states  of  blood  or  nutrition ;  (b)  that  these  states  differ 
in  kind ;  the  rule  is  that  the  naked-eye  evidences  of  each  per- 
verted state  of  blood  has  its  peculiar  type— -for  example,  acute 
specific  diseases,  cancer,  syphilis,  struma,  parasitism,  &c.  That 
being  the  casc^  our  first  step  is  to  arrange  these  diseases  accord- 
ing to  the  difierent  types  of  action ;  this  Willan  has  nearly  done, 
but  we  require  something  else — we  want  a  designation  for  each 
group  that  shall  express  as  much  of  the  total  disease  as  possible, 
especially  the  cause,  and,  in  addition,  the  kind  of  the  elementary 
lesion — in  fact,  the  pathological  lesion — as  much  as  the  word 
cancerous  does,  as  designating  a  group  of  cutaneous  affections. 
Now,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  have  a  patient  before  us  and 
affirm  that  he  is  affected  by  cancer  ?  Nothing  more  or  less  than 
this — that  we  have  seen  and  felt  a  certain  enlargement  which  we 
class  under  the  term  "  tubercula,^^  which  has  certain  characters 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  peculiar  state 
of  nutrition  which  we  have  called  cancerous.  The  latter  word 
conveys  to  us  many  things,  especially  the  C4)proximate  cause, 
the  pathological  lesion,  and  the  generd  character  of  the  disease. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  word  parasitic ;  it 
means  a  special  state  of  nutrition  which  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  fungi,  producing  characteristic  effects  upon  the  haiv 
and   epithelium.     So  with  acute   specific   diseases — syphilitic^ 
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strumous^  neurotic^  &c.  Uardy^  then,  is  right  in  principle,  but 
wanting  in  detail.  Hebra  only  gives  us  the  local  expression. 
'the  anatomical  considerations  in  Mr.  Wilson's  scheme  are  so 
very  inconsiderable,  that  his  must  be  pronounced,  in  accordance 
with  our  wants  expressed  just  now,  as  most  worthy  of  our  re- 
ception. We  hasten  to  add,  that  the  principle  which  we  have  here 
attempted  to  show  to  be  worthy  of  adoption  is  merely  a  larger 
generalisation  upon  Willan's  system.  The  latter  contained  the 
germ,  the  idea,  the  suggested  principle  of  a  more  complete 
scheme. 

We  may  then  well  receive  the  terms  strumous,  cancerous, 
parasitic,  syphilitic,  acute  specific,  nutritive,  including  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  and  congenital  diseases  (such  as  ichthyosis  and 
xeroderma),  erythemata  (the  lesion  being  hypersemia  simply), 
ecsematous  (lesion  a  vesicle),  lichenous  (lesion  a  papule),  bullous 
(lesion  a  bulla),  alphous,  leprous,  chromatogenous  diseases. 
Pyohaemic  (furunculi  and  pustular  diseases),  hsemodyscrasic 
(purpura),  neurotic — the  diseases  of  the  glands  want  a  word. 
The  diseases  of  the  nails  will  be  met  with  under  the  heads 
alphous,  syphilitic,  pyohsemic. 

There  really  is  simplicity  here.  The  plan  is  uniform,  and 
the  definition  of  each  term  implies  the  recognition  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  cause  (crasis  or  diathesis),  which  we  mav  not  however 
accurately  know  as  yet,  and  in  addition  the  pathological  lesion. 
In  the  case  of  the  groups  bullous,  eczematous,  lichenous,  &c., 
we.must  do  what  has  been  done  with  such  instances  as  cancerous 
and  strumous — work  out  carefully  the  whole  histories  of  the 
diseases.  And  if  it  should  be  shown  that  the  lichenous  and 
eczematoua  affections  are  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  it  is  easy 
to  erase  one  name,  or  make  any  other  change  according  to  the 
teaching  of  pathology.  .  The  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  as  Mr. 
Wilson's  makes  every  possible  allowance  for  probable  changes 
in  pathology,  which  is  no  small  proof  of  its  truth. 

The  causation  and  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  skin  are  subjects 
pregnant  with  difficulty  and  interest.  It  is  important  to  cling 
fast  to  the  idea  that  the  pathology  of  the  skin  is  identical  in 
kind  with  that  of  the  bodv  generally,  and  for  this  reason  ana- 
logical evidence  is  invaluable  in  the  elucidation  of  dubious  and 
uncertain  points.  If  we  turn  to  any  text-book  on  diseases  of 
the  skin,  we  shall  find  that  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances 
trivial  in  themselves  are  asserted  to  be  causes  of  very  different 
diseases — predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vene  causa,  in  the  sense  of  unconditional  sequence. 
We  allow  that  certain  agencies  have  a  selective  action  for  par- 
ticular tissues,  but  it  is  with  reference  to  those  influences  that 
act  more  generally  upon  the  system  that  we  now  speak ;  such 
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as  errors  of  diet,  cold^  excesses,  fatigue,  mental  worry,  functional 
disease,  and  the  like.  None  of  these  are  definite  in  their  action 
as  specially  related  to  any  particular  form  of  disease ;  they  induce 
depravation  of  the  body  and  its  tissues  generally,  but  our  language 
and  treatment  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  the  essential 
producers  of  mischief.  In  speaking  of  classification,  we  use 
the  terms  strumous,  cancerous,  syphilitic^  alphous,  eczematous^ 
and  others,  and  they  convey  to  us  something  very  definite ;  for 
example— cancer  implies  that  the^e  is  a  form  of  nutrition  in 
which  the  tendency  is  to  the  local  development  and  aggr^ation 
of  certain  special  cells  possessed  of  the  power  of  endogenous 
growth,  undergoing  peculiar  changes  subsequently.  Now  here 
you  have  a  special  form  of  life  set  going  by  the  tissues  them- 
selves in  relation  to,  it  is  thought,  a  suitable  form  of  nutritive 
fluid.  Could  a  blow  produce  this?  Wilson  and  Hebra  say 
that  alphos  (lepra  vulgaris)  is  the  result  of  a  special  blood-state 
sui  generis,  and  discard  all  other  considerations;  but  even  in 
this  disease  the  patient  may  be  apparently  healthy  to  our 
keenest  appreciation,  and  while  there  is  every  appearance  of  a 
degenerate  kind  of  growth  developed  locally  in  the  derma.  In 
fact,  the  important  point  to  remember  is  this — that  beyond  and 
besides  a  special  state  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  the  tissues  of  the 
diseased  part  have  a  reciprocal  action  upon  the  blood,  and  that 
disease  probably  often  takes  origin  in  a  disorder  of  the  function 
and  growth  of  the  tissues  themselves. 

Healthy  nutrition  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
tissues  grow  according  to  what  we  call  a  healthy  standard 
when  supplied  by  proper  food ;  so  diseased  alterations  are  the 
result  of  an  altered  relation  between  the  blood,  and  the  tissues, 
both  of  which  participate  in  the  production  of  the  changes 
which  we  call  disease,  and  it  is  this  relation  that  we  know  com- 
paratively little  about.  It  is  too  difl^use  a  subject  to  enter  into 
here  very  fully.  We  are  not  without  significant  indications  in 
many  diseases :  in  lupus  we  have  a  tendency  to  fiEitty  change;  in 
cancer,  to  vigorous  proliferation ;  in  leuce,  to  atrophy  and  decay ; 
in  fibroma  molluscum,  the  fibrous  tissue  seems  to  appropriate  a 
greater  supply  of  pabulum,  and  the  essence  of  the  disease  is 
clearly  in  the  tissue  action,  just  as  it  is  in  cancer.  It  is  into 
the  mysteries  of  cell-life  that  we  must  penetrate  for  a  keener 
conception  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  skin.  This  doctrine  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  bi^ought  out  than  in  the  recent  views 
which  Virchow  has  promulgated  and  noticed  in  his  recent  lec- 
tures devoted  to  the  pathology  of  the  tumours  of  syphilis, 
lupus,  lepra,  and  glanders;  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  especially  by 
Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  in  his  pajnphlet  before  us.  He  points  out 
that  one  likely  way  in   which   peculiarities  of  cell-life  may 
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be  seen  is  by  criticising  hereditary  affections:  the  longer  a 
disease  due  to  general  causes  lasts^  the  more  do  the  local 
powers  deviate  from  their  natural  function^  until  the  diseased 
change  becomes  a  habit^  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  state 
upon  which  the  malady  depends  may  be  even  lessening  in  degree. 
So  in  hereditary  eruptions :  for  when  the  latter  have  existed  in 
the  parents^  perhaps  a  long  time,  the  begotten  inherits  not  only 
the  blood-state^  which  is  now  perhaps  somewhat  passive^  but 
also  a  certain  local  peculiarity^  a  peculiar  disposition  to  perpetua- 
tion of  the  local  change.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  special  pecu- 
liarity of  cell-life  preserved  from  one  to  another  generation. 
This  line  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  more  common 
forms  of  disease.  Now  the  participation  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves in  the  production  of  disease  is  a  very  active  one. 
The  leading  and  fixed  idea  in  most  men's  minds  as  regards  the 
essence  of  the  majority  of  skin  affections  is  simply  this — that 
the  basis  is  inflammation  (as  a  primary  condition.)  Now  there 
appears  to  be  no  particular  distinction  of  kind  made ;  perhaps 
the  not  very  clear  views  in  existence  about  inflammation  lead 
astray.  The  limifc  between  inflammation  and  ordinary  nutri- 
tion is  not  well  marked.  In  one  sense^  the  former  is  an  over- 
expression  of  the  functions  of  the  ordinary  agencies  (circulation/ 
nerve  supply^  and  local  power)  ^  hard  at  work  to  get  over  some 
difficulty.  It  is  an  eliminative  and  reparative  process^  weU  seen 
in  the  desquamation  the  result  of  a  poison  which  spends  itself 
upon  the  skin.  In  inflammation  there  needs  be  a  good  supply 
of  blood  to  furnish  material^  and  a  great  activity  of  the  nerve 
government :  hence  congestion,  heat,  pain.  Yesiculation  signifies 
the  introduction  of  another  phase  in  which  effusion  helps,  and 
in  pustulation  a  different  agency  is  at  work,  while  the  result 
depends  upon  the  state  of  blood  in  relation  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  tissues.  Therearemany  differentdesquamations,  vesiculations, 
pustulations ;  each  case  of  its  kind  exhibits,  however,  a  similar 
type  of  action,  but  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  total  features. 
This  is  the  case  in  papulation,  as  in  lichen,  strophulus,  prurigo. 
Again,  the  greater  degree  of  expression  of  inflammation  in- 
volves the  occurrence  of  the  minor  states,  so  that  the  idea  of 
papulation  includes  more  or  less  that  of  congestion,  and  the  idea 
of  pustulation  that  of  the  other  two ;  but  the  potential  cha- 
racters in  each  instance  are  different.  Now,  we  are  apt  to  look 
upon  all  inflammatory  changes  in  the  skin  as  modifications  of 
one  inflammation ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  that  inflammation 
should  be  regarded  not  so  much  an  entity  as  amocfe  of  operation. 
It  is  a  type  of  action  common  to  many  affections :  some  require 
the  help  of  one,  some  that  of  more  of  its  stages  or  degrees ; 
in  one  case  erythema  sufiicos,  in  another  pustulation  is  required. 
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The  development  of  the  foller  or  higher  stages  neoessarily  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  earlier  ones,  though  these  may  be  only 
lightly  expressed :  the  type,  and  henoe  the  restdt,  id  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  eawe ;  the  blood-6tate,  in  relation 
to  the  bcdbavionr  of  the  elements  of  the  diseased  structure.  Now 
it  follows  that  CTery  erythema  is  not  identical — every  papula- 
tion is  not  exactly  the  modified  erythema,  or  a  pustule  the 
modification  of  the  papule,  of  common  inflammation.  Ery- 
thema may  be  the  type  of  expression  of  disease  produced  by 
many  different  poisons,  so  with  papulart;ion  and  yesiculation ; 
the  type  is  modified  in  each  case  by  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
For  example,  a  lichen  from  the  moment  of  onset  has  a  tendency 
to  the  exudation  of  lymph  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  forms  a 
papular  elevation;  and- to  supply  this  material  a  certain  degree 
of  eiythema  is  needed,  but  the  latter  is  -not  well  marked. 
Prurigo  tends  to  the  same  end,  but  a  modified  result  ist)btained. 
An  ecasema  tends  from  the  moment  of  on^t  to  produce  eleva- 
tion of  the  cuticle- by  a  special  fluid,  and  needs  the  assistance  of 
erythema^  causing  also  in  its  progress  resemblance  to  papulation. 
A  herpes  observes  the  same  type  of  action,  but  gives  us  a  modi* 
fied  result.  So  is  it  with  pustular  disease ;  foi*  example,  ec- 
thyma and  impetigo.  Now,  a  disease  may  fail  in  its  full  develop- 
ment only  reaching  an  early  stage :  for  instance,  a  vesicular  dis- 
ease may  be  arrested  at  the  erythematous  or  the  papulous 
stage.  Hence  the  same  disease — say  eczema — ^may  in  one 
sense  be  erythematous,  papulous,  vesiculous,  or  even  pustulous ; 
but  the  true  description  would  be  certainly  that  which  gives  it  a 
vesicular  nature.  This  fact  has  led  many  moderns  to  assert 
that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  observed  an  erythema  become 
a  papule,  a  papule  a  vesicle,  a  vesicle  a  pustule,  and  so  on,  that 
many  diseases  are  identical.  Eczema  in  its  papular  stage  has 
been  called  a  lichen ;  this  cannot  be ;  the  papulation  of  a  lichen, 
of  an  eczema,  of  a  prurigo — the  pustulation  of  an  eczema,  of 
an  ecthyma,  of  a  smallpox — ^the  vesiculation  of  a  herpes,  of  a 
pemphigus,  of  an  eezema—^the  erythema  of  a  pellagra,  a  rubeola, 
an  erythema  nodosum — all  present  in  the  several  groups  a  re&em- 
blanee,  because  they  follow  a  certain  type  of  action,  due  to  the 
mutual  action  of  tissues  and  blood-states,  and  nerves ;  they  are 
all  difiefrent  in  their  totalities.  Hebra  in  forming  his  division  of 
eeeema  has  in  reidity  unwittingly  accepted  this  view ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  law  involved.  He  takes  an 
ordinary  irritant  (croix^n  oil),  and  applies  it  to  the  skin,  and 
finds  that  there  are  certain  stages  which  follow  in  order  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  type  df  action ;  and,  by  analogy,  he  divides 
eczema  into  corresponding  stages,  and  yet  he  misses  the  true 
interpretation. 
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The  syphilitic  poison  shows  itself  in  its  eiFects  upon  the 
skin  according  to  the  same  modus  operandi,  but  there  are 
peculiarities  in  its  manifestations  which  we  well  know  and 
acknowledge.  Smallpox  passes  through  all  the  stages  of  and 
employs  inflammatioQ ;  but  the  results  are  peculiar^  because  the 
blood-state  is  peculiar^  and  therefore  the  tissues,  though  em- 
picking  the  same  agency  as  other  diseases,  behave  in  a  special 
manner  towards  it.  Most  recent  writers  altogether  miss  the 
appreciation  of  this  difference  of  kind  in  coi^unction  with  the 
same  machinery  or  plan  of  operations,  and  no  one  has  as  yet 
drawn  the  distinction  which  it  has  been  attempted  here  to  de- 
scribe in  detail.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  not  have  mixed 
up  under  the  term  eceema,  such  dissimilars  as  lichen,  prurigo, 
psc^riasis^  pityriasis,  and  rosacea,  which,  however,  of  neces- 
sityj  as  before  observed,  hare  rdations,  because  they  each  em- 
idoy  the  same  process,  vizL  inflammation. 

Ail  this  involves  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  Willan  and  Bate- 
man,  which  are  now  b^g  assailed  on  all  sides.  True,  they 
require  some  modification  to  harmonise  with  the  more  recent 
pathology  of  the  day,  but  they  cannot  be  set  aside  as  untrue. 

The  whole  thing  turns  upon  our  understanding  that  diseases 
of  the  skin  are  especially  brought  about  by  the  altered  relation 
between  certain  states  of  blood  and  ordinary  tissue-life — by 
a  disorder  of  the  two  together.  If,  instead  of  saying  that  lichen 
was  a  papular  disease,  Willan  had  said  that  it  depended  upon 
a  peculiar  state  of  blood,  and  expressed  itself  by  the  exudation 
into  and  appropriation  by  the  skin  of  a  lymph  of  special 
characters,  which,  moreover,  tends  to  accumulate  and  form  a 
little  elevation,  called  a  papule  (its  pathological  lesion),  having 
peculiarities  from  other  papules,  or  that  eczema  in  like  way  was 
due  to  a  special  state  of  system  generally,  and  locally  the  exu- 
dation of  a  fluid  sui  generis,  with  accompanying  congestion, 
often  quasi  papulation,  and  the  tendency  more  esp^ially  at 
firsit  to. elevate  the  cuticle  into  little  bladders  called  vesicles,  be 
would  probably  not  have  been  attacked.  A  great  field  of  research 
is  open,  to  us,  then,  to  determine  what  are  the  peculiarities  of 
eadi  species  of  eliement^ury  lesion,  and  upon  what  these  depend. 

A  class  of  writer  who  are  known  hy  the  title  of  neniro*- 
pathologists  have  lately  created  for.  themselves  an  undorubted 
right;  Ix)  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  production  of  disease.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tioning the  fact/  that  the  nervous  system  and  its  ramifications 
determine  the  seat  of  disease  and  modify  the  supply  of  blood 
sent  to.it :  that  idt^ations  of  the  nerve«trunks  or  centre  directly 
conduce  to  .disordered  states  of  the  surface,  is  every  day  more 
distinctly  proved ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  we  must  never  lose 
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sight  of  the  disordered  tissue  action^  &c.,  where  the  nerves  are 
involved  as  the  apparent  caiuses  of  disease.  The  observations 
which  Mr.  Hutchinson  especially  has  made  with  so  much 
scientific  accuracy  in  neural  pathology  are  highly  important 
and  su^estive.  They  deserve  to  be  studied  closely  by  every 
student  of  cutaueous  medicine. 

It  is  only  right  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a 
reference  to  mixed  forms  of  disease.  The  coexistence  of  two 
diseases  is  no  proof  of  identity.  In  the  ^  Journal  of  Cutaaeoua 
Medicine/  Mr.  Hutchinson  draws  attention  to  the  occurrence 
in  the  same  subject  of  lupus  and  psoriasis.  This  ia  a  possible 
occurrence,  and  we  have  seen  it  clinically  illustrated ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  lupus  erythematodes  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  mixture  of  psoriasis  and  lupus.  Dr.  Anderson 
also  in  the  same  plaoe  records  the  case,  illustrated  by  a  photo- 
graph,  of  a  black  man  who  was  affected  at  the  same  time  with 
fibroma  moUuscum,  hyperUxiphy  of  the  scrotum,  and  kelis.  The 
cases  of  prurigo  and  pemphigus,  urticaria  and  lichen,  and  many 
other  examples,  teach  us  that  dissimilar  affections  may  coexist, 
and  suggest  a  caution  to  us  not  to  generalise  too  freely  upon 
the  identity  of  cutaneous  affections. 

We  must  omit  any  notice  of  skin  therapeutics,  and  reserve 
that  for  another  occasion.  We  have  already  occupied  much 
space,  but  our  object  has  been  to  show,  in  the  wide  range  over 
which  we  have  travelled,  that  the  high  position  which  we  have 
hitherto  held  as  pioneers  in  the  advancement  of  cutaneous 
medicine  is  being  taken  from  us  by  the  competition  of  Conti- 
nental observers ;  that  little  is  taught  now-a^days  in  Bogland 
touching  diseases  of  the  skin ;  that  it  behoves  us  to  have  a  care 
in  allowing  ourselves  to  be  wholly  led  by  even  the  most  trust- 
worthy experiences  of  foreign  authorities,  for  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  regard  to  the  skin  diseases  of  our  country  whidi 
necessiti^te  a  special  therapeutic  plan  consoiiant  with  English 
habits  of  constitution ;  that  whilst  there  is  the  widest  difibrenoe 
of  opinion  amongst  authorities  upon  many  elementary  mattersi 
a  more  careful  study  of  cutaneous  medicine  must  yield  results 
of  highest  interest  and  wide  applicability  in  the  field  of  cell 
pathology,  and  not  until  this  has  been  more  carefully  explored 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  free  ourselves  from  the  emptrioism  that 
reigns  supreme  over  our  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  lastly,  that 
cutaneous  medicine  is  a  subject  which  may  fairly  claim  the  pro- 
foundest  attention  of  the  most  able  amongst  us. 
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Undersogelser  angaaende  Brug  og  Nytte  af  vore  stivelseholdige 
Naringsmidler.  Af  Professor  Dr.  Fayb.  (Sserskilt  aftrykt 
af  ^  Vid.-Selskabets  Forhandliuger  for  1866/)  Christiaiiia. 
8yo,  pp.  45. 

Investigations  respecting  the  Use  and  Valite  of  our  Farinaceous 
Aliments.  By  Professor  Fayb.  (Reprinted  from  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1866.') 

Tbb  investigations  referred  to  in  the  title  of  Professor  Faye's 
pampUet  were  intended  to  solve^  on  scientific  principles^  a 
question  which  had  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  certain 
popular  periodicals — whether^  namely^  ^^a  great  part  of  the 
population,  who  live  essentially  on  farinaceous  food^  prepare  the 
some  so  imperfectly  that  great  quantities  are  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  indigestibility  of  the  food.^^  The  latter  statement  refers 
more  particularly  to  a  species  of  food  national  in  both  Norway 
and  Sweden — ^'grod/'  evidently  corresponding  to  the  "porridge'' 
of  Scotland,  or  "stirabout*'  of  Ireland.  Professor  Faye,  in 
starting,  adopts  Baron  von  Liebig's  division  of  aliments  into  the 
plastic  or  histogenetic :  albumen  in  its  various  forms,  and  the 
analogous  substances,  fibrin,  gluten,  and  casein ;  and  the 
respiratory:  starch,  dextrin,  sugar  (the  so-called  carbo-hydrates), 
and  the  different  kinds  of  fats ;  a  classification  which  he  believes 
to  be  phyaiologicaUy  appropriate,  and  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  value  of  aliments. 

The  author  proceeds  to  inquire,  what  part  starch  plays  as  food? 
It  is  destined  to  serve  principally  as  a  combustible  during  respira- 
tion, and  so  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 
What  cannot  be  used  in  this  way  is  present  in  excess,  and  is 
therefore  useless,  perhaps  injurious;  it  will  either  pass  away 
cmly  partly  digested,  as  excrement,  or  it  will,  after  having  been 
changed  into  glucose,  and  perhaps  into  fat,  be  excreted  and 
deposited  in  other  modes.  This  may  take  place  without  injury 
to  the  system,  but  it  may  also  produce  diabetes,  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other  muscles. 

Professor  Faye,  having  taken  a  rapid  review  of  the  food  of 
different  classes  of  animals,  proceeds  to  describe  that  best  suited 
to  man  under  various  circumstances.  He  shows  that  persons 
who  from  circumstances  are  compelled  suddenly  to  change  their 
mode  of  living,  usually  feel  ill,  and  lose  both  in  strength  and 
condition,  until  the  digestive  organs  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  altered  diet;  a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  miud  in 
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physiblogical  experiirients  upon  animals^  and  whidi  dimiftiihes 
the  ralue  of  alternating  experiments  performed  upon  a  single 
dog",  for  example^  espeei^Iy  vh€«*e  tliedietin  such  a  (eamivorom^): 
anima)  is  suddenly  ehang^  firom  albuminons  to  teri»&oeatti^ 
food.    At  the  saiiie  tittie^  it  laiiist  be  ^aoktiowledged  that  tite 
system  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  itself  to  th# 
food,  presented  to  it;  and  it  appears  that  after  some  time  the 
.digestive  powers  become  strikingly  sharpened  in  a  particular 
direction^  and  this  even  for  matters  rather  difiiealt  of  digestion. 
In  tiQies  of  scarcity^  too,  the  hnman  organism  is  capable  of 
discovering  and  utilising  the  nourishing  constitUQuts  of  apparently 
indigestible  or  very  poor  aliments.     In  reference  to  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  food  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  metamorphosis  of  matter^  and   to  maintain  the 
strength  and  condition  of  the  body  under  moderate  exercise,  but 
without  very  great  exertion,  the  author  refers  to  the  researches 
of  Christisou  and  Maclagan    ('  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,'  May,  1862),  pointing  out  the  close  coincidence  of  some 
of  their  results  with  tliose  of  Hildesheim  ('Die  Normaldiaet,' 
Berlin,  1856),  and  C.  Majer  ('Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,'  No.  10, 
1866) .     Professor  Faye  quotes  also  Dr.  Bonnar's  paper  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  October,  1865,  and  'Schmidt'a 
Jahrbiicher,'  i,  1866,  and  Dr.  Playfair's  'Pood  of  Man  in  relatiou 
to  his  Useful  Work,'  and  shows  that  with  the  conclusions  deduced 
in  the  English  and  Scotch  works  just  named,  those  of  a  German 
investigator,  Director  Schneibler,  closely  agree.     The  average 
amount  of  daily  food  assigned  by  these  writers  as  necessary  for 
the  above  purpose  is  rather  more  than  four  ounces  of  nitrogenous 
to  seventeen  ounces  of  farinaceous  and  fatty  aliment. 

*•  If  the  population  in  general,**  observes  the  author,  "  would  be 
rontent  with  an  amount  of  nourishment  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
above,  or  even  a  little  exceeding  it,  large  quantities  of  food  wouJ4 
certainly  be  saved,  and  both  the  health  of  many  individuals  and  the 
eoonomioal  circumstauoee  of  the  eouniay  would  be  real  gainers.  But 
in  this  frugal  and  salutary  modd  of  life  man  finds  no  pleasure ;  his 
appetite  will  be  satisfied  in  a  quite  diferent  and  more  liberal  manner, 
and  it  will  then  depend  upon  many  conditions,  among  which  the 
natiure  of  his  work,  m  connection  with  various  partly  acquired,  partly 
hereditary,  individual  circumstances  play  an  essential  part,  how  far 
an  abundant  alimentation  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  oonAiBtent  with 
health,  strength,  and  well-being." — P.  15. 

For  due  nutrition  with  food  consisting  chiefly  of  meal  or 
potatoes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  system  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  supplied  with  sufficient  tissue-forming  matter.  If  the  food 
used  does  not  contain  enough  of  the  latter,  it  ittust  either  be' 
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Bapi^meated  with  other  foods^  or  be  givea  in  greater  quantity. 
It  may  thus  happen  that  the  amount  of  starch  may  exceed  what 
is  required.  The  author  adds  a  table,  from  the  Grerman  chemist 
above  Bamed»  of  the  relative  proportion  of  tissue-forming  and 
respiratory  ecmslituents  in  the  most  important  vegetable 
aliments  :*^ 

Tiasne-forming    Respiratory 
BKtter.        mattaar,  fcc. 

100  lb.  of  Potatoes  contain  of       .        .  21b.  101b. 

^        Wheaten  bread 8  ,,  80  «, 

„        Meat  (not  fat  ?) 20  „  16  „ 

„        Peaa    .  27  „  60  „ 

„        Beans 20  „  40  „ 

0 

Supposing  a  person  to  live  chiefly  on  potatoes^  he  would 
require  to  consume  daily  14*3  lbs.  to  obtain  4  J  ounces  of  gluten 
or  tissue-forming  material  necessary  for  the  metamorphosis  of 
matter.  This  quantity  would  contain  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  starch  necessary,  according  to  the  Scotch  and  German 
investigators,  and  about  the  quantity  indicated  by  Playfair  in 
his  third  table,  referring  to  a  greater  amount  of  work. 

The  author  alludes  to  the  modes  of  preparing  our  farinaceous 
food^  and  to  the  change  of  starch  into  '^leiocome'*  or  '' dextrin" 
effected  by  a  heat  of  about  410*^  F.,  especially  when  aided  by 
the  action  of  yeast,  and  effected  also  by  very  long-continued 
boiling.  This  change,  by  bringing  the  starch  nearer  to  the 
state  of  sugar,  renders  it  more  easily  digestible :  nevertheless. 
Professor  Faye  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  "  aerated"  bread 
latterly  prepared  in  England  by  the  direct  addition  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  which  the  change  alluded  to  tates  place  probably  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  in  bread  baked  ivi,  the  ordinary  method, 
is  not  the  less  economiQal  on  that  account.  The  same  remark 
^>pUes  to  bread  in  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used  as  the 
aerating  agent,  by  which  the  gluten  is  at  the  same  time  acted 
on ;  or  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed,  whereby  the  starch 
is  rapidly  changed  into  dextrin.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  the  many  different  forms  in  which  farinaceous  food  is  ordi* 
narily  prepared,  in  several  of  which  the  meal  is  little  better 
than  uncooked,  all  should  be  lost  whose  starch  is  not  fully 
hydrated,  or  has  not  undergone  complete  fermentation.  In  the 
so-called  "  aerated"  bread,  a  portion  of  the  meal,  which  in 
ordinary  baking  is  lost  by  some  of  its  starch  being  converted 
into  alcoholi  is  saved  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid. 

After  some  furthear  preliminary  remarks,  the  author  proceeds 
to  detail  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  ascertain,  the  changes  which  our  most  ordinary  farina- 
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ceou«  alimefits  undergo  in  t)ieit  tmlinafy  ]3!reparatioii^  and  the 
tjitilisatton  by  the  oi^atikm  of  the  fooda  when  prepared. 

The  object  of  tbe  first  series  of  experiments  was  to  determine, 
with  the  aid  of  Professor  E.  Winge,  whether  the  starch  con- 
tained in  the  flour  prepared  for  use  bad  passed  into  a  form  in 
wliicb  the  cells  had  lost  their  peculiar  appearance  under  the 
microscope,  while,  at  the  same  timcj  the  presence  of  the  starcb 
as  a  chemical  body  continued  demonstrable  by  iodine* 

With  Ttaactars  M 

Iodine. 

1.  Fine  sweet biicuit  exhibited  under 

tbe  miocoaoope  b  .    Indiifi&etitarohgnttolei.    OliaractcHstic 

2.  Wbeaten  bread  (French  roll)      .  »,  „*  », 
8.  Two  kinds  of  rye  bread,  of  finely 

nftedmcal      .        .        ,        .  Nd  disUact  gnuimlet^ 
it.  tlnlaavei^ed   bread   of  wWteo 

meal Starch  grannies  iu  a  distiBct  form. 

5.  Coarse  solid  rye  bread         .        .  Distinct  unaltered  granules. 

H.  BoU^  potatoes  .        «        .        .  Many  distittct  grannies. 

7^      I,      tnmipfl    •       .        •       .  Less  distinct  granoleai                    » 

8.      ,p      beans       ,        .        .        ,  As  in  potato^                               ,, 

U.      M      peas         ....„„  „ 

10.  WeQ-boiliBd  sago  grael               .  Indistinctly  contoured  granules.  '  „ 

11.  ^  thm  bariey  gvofits    •    Many  distinct  granuias*  „ 

12.  Barley  gruel  ....  Outline  o^  granules  ,, 
19.  Well-boiled  barley  stirabout  .  Distinct  grannies.  „ 
14.  Boiled  Ace  •••.,(},  ,f 
16.  Barl^  99oat«  witkionps  .  .  Unaltered  gmnulei.  ^ 
16.  Thin  pancakes   ....    Formoftheg^auleapesoeptiUe^ 
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It  is  evident  tbat  the  chemical  nature  of  the  starch  is  not 
altered  by  a  boiling  beat^  as  the  intensely  blue  colour  invariably 
shows  itself  on  the  addition  of  iodine  in  all  kinds  of  farinaceous 
food  [after  they  have  cooled?],  no  matter  how  they  may  have 
been  prepared. 

The  object  of  a  second  series  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain 
whether  raw  starch  cannot  be  so  altered  by  the  digestive  fluiois 
as  to  become  physiologically  available  to  the  system.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions  are  the  proper 
solvents  of  stardi ;  tkongb  Professor  Fonke's  researches  have 
shown  that  even  the  juice  secreted  in  the  vermiform  appe^ndix 
of  the  cieeum  can  with  ease,  and  withont  the  aid  of  otber  fliiids, 
change  starch  into  sngar.  Professor  Faye's  experiments  tirere 
thus  conducted :  To  a  small  quantity  of  the  starchy  matters  to 
be  tried,  so  much  saliva  was  added  in  small  flasks,  that  it  could 
easily  be  shaken,  and  thus  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  starcb  grannies.  The  flasks  were  kept  in  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  from  104^  P.  to  122*^  F.  for  several  days,  UKxre  or 
less,  as  tbe  nature  of  the  material  required.  Tbe  results  are 
given  in  a  tabular  form,  and  prove-*-  ' 
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.,  "  SPJmt  %  #uSi?if»iit.  (memkiiij  of  #iiliva  is.  e^puble  ftko  oiaiUidd  the 
body  of  cjviTjging  Qt^ipl^  usgto  fugiMr,  or,  in  pther  word^,  of  cikuaiqg  it 
Ij9^  ,fM3dBrgo  an  incipient,  process  of  asaimilation^  without  the  granules 
IviYing  been  previously  in  any  waj  prepared  bj  a-  higher  temperature 
or  by  a  boiling  heat.*  — P.  25. 

'  Experiments  performed  by  the  author,  in  consequence  of  a 
statement  recently  made  that  cellulose  can  by  chemical  means 
be  converted  into  sugar,  and  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  saliva  has  the  power  of  producing  this  effect, 
afforded  a  negative  result. 

In  offder  to  diseorer  whether  the  organic  ferments  are  capable 
of  altering  starch,  so  that  it  can  fulfil  its  part  in  the  process  of 
nutrition  without  having  been  previously  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature equal  to  that  of  b(»ling  water,  it  would  be  necessary  by 
direct  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  starch  is  passed  un- 
changed with  the  excrements;  and  if  so,  whether  this  can  be 
considered  to  take  place  to  a  difiproportionate  amount  by  reason 
of  the  imperfeet  prq)aration  of  the  meal,  which  often  prevails 
among  the  lower  orders/and  partly  also  among  the  more  refined 
classes  of  society.  To  clear  up  this  point,  the  author  instituted 
experiments  upon  two  persons,  of  whom  he  was«  himself  one, 
under  a  moderate  daily  diet  consisting  of  both  animal  and  vege- 
table food,  the  latter  predominating,  and  containing  potatoes, 
bread,  and  other  farinaceous  aliments.  No  starch  oould  be  dis- 
covered in  the  feces. 

The  next  experiment  was  intended  to  ascertain  whether 
starch  wohid  be  found  under  a  diet  containing  unprepared  meal 
in  4n{intity  equal  to  or  even  exceeding  that  in  which  meal  is  in 
inahy  parts  of  the  kingdom  added  to  and  stirred  up  with  the 
pbrridg^  after  it  is  taken  &6m  the  fire ;  but  neither  in  this  case 
did  the  feces  exhibit  the  reaction  of  starch.  Hence,  and  from 
^'  ^ill  more  conclusive  experiment  upon  himself,  Professor 
JPave  infers— 

i',  M  JSoti onlgr  that  raw  stardi  can  be  efaonged  during  digiestion,  when 
tfaei  wanta  ot  the  syatenk  are  so  tcrgent  that  it  appropriates  the 

/alteri^  stardi  aa  material  foif  tha  current  metamorphosis  of  matter, 
Jb^%  ihat  the  digestive  powers  are  suffii^ient  to  ehaoge  it  also  in  those 
ca§es  -where  the  organism  is  not  in  pressing  .want  of  an  increased 
amount  of  carbo-hydrates.    That  a  portion  of  the  starch  may,  where 

.  the  supply  is  abundant,  pass  away  as  excrementitious  matter,  may  be 
considerea  certain,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  excess  a  part  is  expelled 
unchanged;  but  that  this  does  not  necessarily  happen,  even  if 
fhe  tne^l  b^  used  in  the  raw  state,  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
dotiM^— P:  88. 

The  author  explains  thepopular  custom  of  adding  raw  meal  to 
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porridge  after  it  has  been  removed  ftom  the  fire,  by  showing' 
that  food,  if  yery  easily  digestible,  «oon  iearea  the  fttomach 

empty,  and  an  empty  stomach  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  languor.  Hence  experience  led  the  peasant  to  pro- 
long the  process  of  digestion  by  the  use  of  less  perfectlv  prepared 
foojd.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  same  object  is  attained 
in  a  different  mode,  T^here,  observes  Professor  Faye, 

"The  cook  is  praised  who  can  produce  the  porridge  so  bardlet 
one,  as  it  is  said  with  something  of  hyperbole,  may  walk  upon  it ;  anil! 
in  Sweden  they  are  said  to  boil  and  use  it  so  stiff,  that  it  may  be 
cut  into  slices  or  pieces,  in  which' small  fry  of  fish  are  often  stuck, 
liffofding  a  mixed  food  of  the  same  nutritive  yalue  ae  bread  and  fish^'* 

These  remarks  bear  so  very  strongly  on  some  observations  ont 
the  food  of  the  labourer  published  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Marsh, 
of  Dublin,  precisely  twenty  years  ago,^  while  his  country  was 
suffering  from  the  dreadful  famine  of  1846-47,  which  so  largely 
reduced  its  population,  that  we  Aall  offer  no  apology  for 
quoting  largely  from  the  essay  of  that  distinguished  phy- 
sician : 

**  Secondly,  writes  Sir  Henry,  "  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  importance  of  giving  bulk  and  firmness  to  food  prepared 
fer  the  labourer.  A  soft,  semi-liquid  diet  will  mamtain  the  life  and 
health  of  children,  and,  in  tirttes  of  scarcity,  will  be  suffieient  for 
those  adults  whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  and  is  beet  suited  to 
those  who  are  reduced  by  and  recovering  from  a  wasting  disease. 
Buch  persons  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  more  abundant  and  mors 
substflfntial  nuftriment  which  is  essential  to  those  who  are  daily 
engaged  in  occupations  exacting  mu^  tnuseular  labour.  In^the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  f^,  this  I  believe  to  be  an  important 
point,  and  one  which  should  be  held  steadily  in  view,  ^r  the 
labourer,  the  food  should  be  in  part,  solid,  requiring  mastication  and 
IneaHvation,  and  not  rapid  of  oigestion  :  food,  however  nutritious^ 
which  is  too  quickly  digested,  is  soon  followed  by  a  sensation. of 
hunger  and  emptiness,  and  consequent  sinking  and  debi&ty.  Pood 
ctf  this  description  is  unsuited  to  the  laboursr^t  will  not  n^ajntaan 
strength,  nor  will  it^  maintain  health ;  and  if  long  persevered  iii^  it 
will  be  followed  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  prevailing  diseasea^ 
which  result  immediately  from  deficient,  imperfect,  and  impoverished 
blood.  Of  this  fact  the  labourer  fed  on  the  potato  was  practically^ 
though  not  theoretically  aware :  his  potato,  when  cooked  to  suit 
his  taste  and  feeling,  was  never  thoroughly  boiled ;  he  wished,  to 
use  an  expression  which  I  have  often  heard  from  the  labourer  him- 
self, '  to  leave  a  bone  in  it,  that  it  might  stick  to  him  !*     By  this 

^  '  On  the  Preparation  of  the  Food  of  the  Labourer :  in  a  Letter  to  Joshua 
Harvey,  M.D.,  from  Sir  Henry  Marah,  Bart.'  Dablin,  Jamei  M'Glashan^ 
a847,  p.  a 
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Qietbod  of  ccxddng,  tif  o  vahiftUa  oi^cts  ^0ere  attaiB^d ;  fixfli,  the 
food  uiL  tfae-rtbomaeli  required  more  time  to  undergo  the  process  ot 
digeatioQ,  and  eonaequently  the  return  of  tbe  Bensalion  of  hunger 
WJW  postponed ;  ai^d  secondlvy  it  required  a  more  prolonged  and  morQ 
perfect  maatication  and  insaliyation.  For  thef^  reasons,  the  addition 
of  even  non-nutritious,  solid  materiali  provided  that  it  be  not 
deleterious,  is  practically  useful :  it  increases  the  bulk,  imposes  the 
necessity  of  more  complete  mastication  and  insalivation,  protracts  the 
digestive  process^  and  prevents  the  food  from  passing  too  bafltily 
from  the  stomock  into  the  lower  intestines." 

This  adoptioa  of  the  same  principle  iu  the  preparation  of 
different  kinds  x>i  food  in  different  countries,  and  evidently  ss 
the  result  of  similar  personal,  practical  experience,  apart  from 
tb^ry,.  is  uujdoujbtediy  interesting ;  wA  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
emiaentphysiciaasy  like  Professor  Faye  and  Sir  Henry  Mar8h> 
xa.  tha  true  spirit  of  that  philanthropy  so  characteristte  of  the 
qaedical  profession;  turning  their  attention  from  subjects  which 
might  be  expected  more  directly  to  engross  it,  to  questions 
wbqse  main  object  is  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society.  Professor  Faye,  after  some  valuable  observations  on 
luxurious  living,  remarks,  towards  the  close  of  his  essay, 
tliat,' 

/'  Aeoofdxng  to  our  general  physiological  knowledge  imd  the  result 
of  the  prdsent  investigatLon,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  asserted  that  it 
isthe  labouring  class  of  society  which  is  especially  wasteful  of  food, 
or  by  whose  inadequate  system  of  alimentation  thousands  of  national 
wealth  are  lost-*-^^though  it  eertaialy  must  be  admitted  that  the 
mods  of  preoavation  might  be  better  and  more  appropriate  to  a  weak 
digeation,-^nut  that  this  reproiach  may  with  greater  reason  b^  cast  upon 
the  luxurious  and  more  prosperous  ranks«  Food  and  drink  assist  in 
pcodocing  in  the  system  a  superabundaut  state  of  nutrition,  and  it 
may  without  exaggeration  be  said^  as  has  also  lately  been  afi^med  in 
other  countries,  that  many  stomachs  might  be  satiated  with  the 
soperfittity.  A  rational  dietary  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gain  to  all 
naHdes.  Our  anoeatora  had  a  oietetic  rule,  which  in  my  youth  I  often 
neard  quoted,  that  we  should  leave  off  with  an  apDetit&  The  rule, 
judiciously  appliedi  is  good ;  but  it  has  long  since  been  laid  aside  as 
antiquated  and  unsuitable  to  our  present  system  of  physical 
edueatiim.  The  rule  in  other  words  would  run  thus :  *  Little,  but 
good ;'  but  as  such  it  is  unfortunately  seldom  put  in  practioe." — F.  40. 
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On  Railway  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Nervous  System.    By  John 

£.  Erichsbn,  &€. 

'  ''■,'<  '  >  ■ '     i 

Thss  book  is  but  a  small  one ;  but  its  impoi;tance  i»,  iu  our 

opiDioo^  graat,  botb  in  consequeuce  of  the  s^utbor^s  posjtion^  ^n4 

of  the  groat  interest  which  it  possesses  for  al}  medical  men  who, 

bav-e  to  tr^at  severe  *ecident^,  or  who  are  called  uppn  to  give 

eiridence  about  them  in .  courts  of  justice.    We  shall,  therejCore^ 

allot  to  Mr»  Ericbsen's  book  rather .  more  than  l|he  i^mount  pif 

apace  which  might  seem  proportionate  to  its  pize. 

In  considering  Mr.  Ericbsen's  sul^ecti  we  shall  approach  U 

successively  on  the  two  aspects  indicated  above,  yi^v  h^^  ^  ^ 

medical,  and  nej^t  ,as  a  medico-legaj  subject*    Let  us^^  ^owever^ 

fii9t  define  what  Mr.  Erichsan's  subject  is«    From  t'he  lettering 

on  the  binding  of  the  book,  which  runs  thus — ^'Erichsien  oi^ 

Railway  Injuries/'    the   author  had  been  misunderstood  a)) 

iatending  to  make  a  new  speciality  of  railway  ix^uries^  and^  by 

oonseqnencoj  of  "railway  surgery/'    This  misunderstanding. is 

th/e  more  rerasxkable^  and  the  less  justi^able^  n^  Mr,  Erichseh 

has  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  guarded  himself  against  such 

a  misQonstructian.    To  take  one  only  out  of  several  similar  pa^r 

sages  which  ooour  in  these  lectures,  the  author  says  (on  p.  9}-t 

*'"!  will  not  confine  my  illustrations  "to  cases  drawn  from  raShc^y 
accidents  only,  but  will  show  you  that  precisely  the  sama  efiscts  miiy 
result  from  other  and  inora^  ordinary  injuries. of  <eivillife.  It  iblist, 
however,  be  obvioos  to  you  all,  that  in  ne  ordinary  accident  ean  tb^ 
^hoek  be  so  great  as  in  those  which  occur  on  railways^  Tlie  rap^di^ 
oi  the  movement,  the  momentum  of  the  person  injured,  the.  sud- 
denness of  its  arrest^  the  helplessness  of  the  Qufferers,  and  the 
natural  perturbation  of  mind  that  must  disturb  the  bravest,  ar^  all 
eircumstanoes  that  of  a  necessity  greatly  increase  the  severitv  of 
the  resulting  injury  to  the  nervous  system,  and  thai/ justly  caiise 
these  cases  to  be  considered  as  somewhat  exceptional  flram  drdinkfy 
accidents.  This  has  actually  led  some  surgeons  to  designate  that 
peculiar  atfectidn  of  the  spme  that  is  met  with  in  these  dbetf  *  the 
railway  spine.'  But  yet,  though  the  inti^nse  sh^k  tM^'the  syBtein 
that  results  from  these  accidents  nattirolly  and  liec^ssarUy  giv«ai  to 
them  a  terrible  interest  and  importance,  do*  not  for  a  moment  tfap|>ose 
that  these  injuries  are  peculiar  to  and  are  solely  occasioned  by 
accidents  that  may  occur  on  railways.  There  never  was  a  greaiter 
error.  ...  In  the  writings  of  Sir  A.  Cooj)er  hinfiself'^hi  those 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  especially  of  Boyct,  of  Sir 
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C.  Belly  and  at  a  later  period  of  Ollivier  and  Abercrombie,  jou  will 
find  many  cases  recorded  that  prove  incontestably  that  precisely  the 
same  train  of  phenomena  that  of  late  years  hare  led  to  the  absurd 
appellation  of  the  '  railway  .spine'  h^  arisen  from  accidents,  and 
had  been  described  by  surgeons  of  the  first  rank  in  this  country  and 
Prance,  a  quarter  of  a  century  pr  more  before  the  first  railway  was 

1 

In  fact,  Mr.  Erichsen's  subject  treats  of  the  immediate  and 

S^mote  effects  of  eitelisive  injury  to  the  nervous  system^  mainly 
b.tbe  spine,  but  incidentally  and  secondarily  to  the  brain  and  the 
nerves.  'Such,  injuries  have  becotne  otit  of  all  proportion  more 
c'ormnon,  more  extensive  and  perplexing,  and  of  far  greater 
piiWife  interest  and  importance,  since  the  invention  of  travelling 
by  railway,  treviotis  to  this,  though  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Erichsen 
has,  said,  that  they  were  occasionally  seen,  yet  it  was  so  rarely 
that  the^  Were  rather  looked  upon  as  curiosities ;  and  a  medical 
inan  who  did  not  profess  a  special  surgical  experience  might 
easily  atfbfd  to  idmit  that  he  was  not  fitmiliar  with  the  subject, 
and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  he.  Now,  however,  they 
have  been  brought  literally  to  every  mati's  door ;  and  n6  one 
who  practises  surgery  at  all  can  tell  but  that  to-morrow  he  may 
&  called  on  to  diagnose  and  treat  such  a  case,  with  the  At- 
feiniaiit,reajponsibility  of  explaining  his  vi^ws  on  its  pathology 
tindi  prbj^nosis  under  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination  in  a  court 
bf  justice.'  Yet  nobody  wonld  assert  that  either  the  pathology  or 
the  prognosis  of  such  cases  is  at  6,11  clearly  understood  by  prac- 
titioners in  general.  Hence  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Biachsen  is  doiii^  agr^at  benefit  to  the  profession  in  writing  on 
the  subject,  provided  he  writes  clearly  and  well. 

Having  said  so  naaoh  about  the  motive  of  the  work,  we  will 
proceed  to  discuss  its  aubject  in  the  medical  point  of  view. 
That  subject,  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  extensive  and  lasting  injury  to  the  contents  of  the  spinal 
canal  usually  coihtemplated  under  the  vague  term  ''  concussion 
(bt  ifhe  spine/'  though  it  is  not  limited  to  such  injury.  -Under 
tlais  term  Mi^.  Erichsen  believes  four  distinct  pathological  con- 
ditions tp  \i»  included^  viz. : 

•  •       •  • 

.  **lr  -A.  jar  or  shake  of  the  cord,  disordering,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  ifca  functionis^  without  any  obvious  lesion  cognisable  to  the 
ttiwdedey^;  2.  Compression  of  the  cord  froip  extravasated  blood  ; 
'3»  Compression  of  the  cord  from  iuflaramatory  exudation  within  the 
spinal  caoal^  whqther  of  serum,  lymph,  or  pus ;  and,  4.  Chronic 
ailenitions  of  the.  structure  of  the  cord  itseU,  as  the  result  of  impair- 
laetit  «f  nutrition  consequent  on  the  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other 
df  the  preceding  puitliological  stfttes,  but  chiefiy  of  the  third." 
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Atid^he  duities  he  difid««  intb-Hsliglit  a&d  ftppaarezitiy 
iiujtiries  inflicted  upon  the  spine  5  injnries  of  distimi  parte  of 
the  body  I  or  shocks  of  the  sJBtem^  unattended  hj  any  direct 
blow  on  the  back ;  and^  finally^  wrenches  and  twists  of  the  spine 
(pp.  18^  19) «  £xamplea  of  ail  these  causes  and  of  all  tnes6 
post-mortem  conditions  of  thef  cord  will  be  found  detailed  <nr 
refet^ed  to — some  in  Mr.  Brictwen'a  own  practice^  and  otiiets 
firokn  well-known  writers ",  Mt.  £riohs^i  having  witely  ayoided 
the  silly  affectation  of  only  giving  the  results  of  hiti;  own  obsefr* 
vation^  and  thus  magnifying  bis  experience  at  the  expense  of 
living  his  snbjeot  incomplete. 

This  account  of  the  causes  and  paf&ologioal  chaviges  in  spinal' 
concussion  is  followed  by  an  unusually  clear  ana  interesting^ 
description  of  its  symptoms  and  progress^  which  is  oertainfy  the 
most  original  and  the  mo^  valuable  part  of  Mt.  Bricbsen^a 
work>  and  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  the  production 
of  a  practitioner  of  large  experience,  not  a  compilation  ^m  the 
writings  of  others.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  present  a  useful 
abstract  or  abbreviation  of  this  description ;  but  we  may^  per- 
haps^ advantageously  notice  some  of  the  main  points  of  it. 

Xn  the  first  place,  Mr.  Erichsen  brings  out  prominently  this 
fact — that  in  these  cases  of  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord^  the  force 
baa  sometimes  be^u  cQuaiderable^  and  applied  directly  to  the 
spinal  region;  in  others^  slight^  a^d  not  apparently  affecting 
the  back ;  further^  that  the  symptoms  have  sometimea  oome  on 
iBstantaneonaly,  at  others  eiboftiy  after  the  aeoidenti  and  «t 
others,  again,  not  until  after  an  interval  of  health :  but  that  in 
all  cases  they  have  this  feature  in  common^*-that  the  symptoms, 
when  once  established,  although  they  may  show  remissions, 
never  admit  of  any  complete  and  perfect  intei^mission ;  that 
there  is  never  an  interval  of  complete'  restoration  to  health 
(p.  111).  The  essence  of  the  disease  beings  according  to  Mr. 
Erichsen .  inflammatory,  and  depending  on  the  dev^lopxhent  ■  of 
chronic  inflammation  with  ita  sequelse^  eitber  iti  the  mbdulhfr 
spinalis  or  its  membranes,  or  both,  Mr.  Erichsen  i^h^wa/by 
references  to  the  works  of  AbercroAibie  arid  OlKvier,  that 
the  symptoms  which  he  sketches  from  the  histiory  of  cases  of 
''railway  concussion"  under  his  own  care  are  exactly  thcf 
same  in  kind  as  those  which  they  hove  described  a^'aceom^ 
panying  chronic  myelitic  or  spinal  meningitis  from  other  causes 
(pp.  118  et  seqq).  Had  Mr.  Erictsen  wished  to  answer  by 
anticipation  the  captious  objection  that  his  book  led  to'thi^ 
''  specialisation  **  of  railway  surgery,  he  could  hardly  haW  dojse 
so  noore  completely  tban^  in  theaer  pages,  whicti  ^dtihtaift  'belide$^ 
8  most  usefhl  titnmitli  the  lengthenai  account  li^ch^preiiMi^ 
ihem,  tracing  clbarly  to  their  patb<!dc%ica^  drigiti*^{l)  INm* 
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cteffel»d  .87nptomS|  beadaohe,  confbsioB  of  tbeugbt^  loss  of 
memory^  distiurbaiiee  of  iha  ovgans  of  eenae»  inriiabilUy  of  %\\» 
ejrea  ^  and  ^^^  ^^*^  whicti  ave  referable  to  cerebral  araehniiiaj 
dBvejbpeid  by  oontinuity  from  tbe  inflamed  spinal  membraiies; 
(j^.^he  pain  at  ooe  or  inore  points  of  the  apine^  greatly  in*, 
creaaed  on  pneaaitfe^  and  on  movements  of  auy  kindi  ao  as  to- 
ocffiMon  extreme  rigidity  of  tbe  vertebral  column>  and  oaually 
amompanied  by  muaeukur  rigidity;  wbieb  Mr.  JSriofasen  seem^ 
difipoaedi  to.  Tegavd^  with  OUirier^  as  indicative  rather  of  inflam^ 
mation  of  the  membraneaof  the  cord  tbaa»  of  the  medulla  itaelf ; 
and  (3)  The  painful  sensations  along  the  course  of  -  the  nervea^ 
fbUoi^d  .by  inore  or  less  mambnesa^  tingUngj  and  oreepisig — 
some  loaa  lof  power,  affecting  one  or  more  of  tbe  limbs,  and, 
giting  rise  to  peculiarity  asbd  unsteadiness  of  gait»  but  unae^ 
oompatiied  by  pamlysis  of  thesphineters^  which  prove,  according 
t(9f  theur  degree,  that  the  membranes  and  miure  or  leas  of  the 
8«bstfai0e  of  the  oedrd  is  undergoing  degeneration^ 

•  '    .  ■     .  '  .      •       . 

./'Jf,"4iay8,Mr,  Bricbsen,  "we  take  any  oneaymptom  that  enters 
into  th^  composition  of  these  various  groups^  we  shall  find  that  it  ia 
more  or  less  common  to  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  nervgus 
system.  But  if  we  compare  the  groups  of  symptoms  that  have  just 
been  detailed,  their  progressive  development  and  indefinite  continu- 
ance, with  those  which  are  described  by  OUivier  and  other  writers 
off  ackhowledged  aurt;hority  o^  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  as 
lAfttiuctmstae  of  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  we  shall  flndthafc 
tfaey  ok>sely  boirespond  w{th  one  another  in  every  partionkr-^^aer 
desely^  indeed,  as  to  leare  no  doubt  thait  the  whole  train  of  ntvveus 
phemmena^  arising  from  sbakea  and  jars  of  dr  blows  on  the  body>  and 
deaoiab^d  at  pp.  W  to  110  as  cbaractenBtic  of  so-called  'conclusion  of 
the  spine,-  aire  in  reality  due  to  chronic  inflammation  q£  the  spinal 
membnanes  and  cord." — P^  122. 


.It  iart^bez^^retted  that  Mr.  Erichsen's  opportunities  have 
M(i(/ldlowed  him  to  bring  forward  mora  ample  proof  of  his  views 
<yCitbe^/ pathology  of  thiii  afiectioia  from  recent  and  iuU  posU 
oiortem  exAminatiena;  With  the  eKcq>tion  of  a  ^bort^axid  wei 
4HUit  41^  fm  imperfeotj  reference  to  a^ost^mortem  ^examinatiiim 
iQf«  jcaaeof  ooncussioja  of  the  .  apine  by  railway  accident, 
pubUrifted  b(^  Mr.  L«  Ckrke  in  tha  Pathological  Society's 
^IHasaotiona/  there  ia  not,  as  &t  as  we  can  see,  any  account 
of  the  minate*  aua^my  of  the  cord  in  these  cases.  This  ie  the 
V9^^  k»  W  regrcfttedi  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term 
'^.f^tiQfmW9^^  ^i  thcrSpine,  as  of  the  brai»^  is  Te^y  a  veil  for 
if^iance^^that  'there  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  shaking*up 
^j[tfat)|,'  ae^ous  matter^  but  that  mechanical  injury  followed  by 
^^^iyhanncal  i^li^ration .  of  stmetuve  is^t  the.root  of  the  symptoma 


in:  botb  easea*  With  sedpoet  to  .tW  tr^ntwM^  ^isQy  Mr^ 
Erichsen's  volume. is  a  Ufetle  ditfappcHutiiigL  '  Ji%  ,ttcominw^ 
alwdate  roBl.botfh  of  the  Bpina  aiid  (tftbe  battin^  Ihe.prMo 
po8ition>  cQuoter^imtttioii> '  and  the.  administration  of,  tb«bi<r« 
chloride  of  meirtoiy  dumig  (the  early  period  of  ihe  diacyatei  l4at«r 
an,  the  .  pmpat atiotis  of  iQaK'^oaiica<or  ^tryqhtiia  and  ofiim* 
i^ill,  he  say^^  be  advisable:  in  a[ipropriat»  leases  ;•  and  be  trie^  ^U)^. 
di«tiagu&3h>Uioae  ia  -  which  fitry^^hnia  jnay*  be  respected  to  be.foC 
serviee*  But  it  Sb  obiviQini  •  that  he  doea.AQt.etpeet  muoh* 
permanent 'benefit  from  treatment  in  ct^eawheve  the  ^jroKptoma 
aire  at  all  severe. and. ccmirmed.)  . -'     '  ... 

The  queationa  of  diagnQsia  and  psc^noaie  aireieotiiMlimate^ 
aaaociated  with  the . m^ica*legaJi  ar^eot  of  ithese.oesea^  thai* 
we  have  left  themi  for;  tbe  e^eamd .  brntich  of 'the.  aQj)jeet|^ 
which  jrefeis  tO'tbe  eatnduet  of  medical-  meiu  in .  tocHuta .  of 
justice  in  railway' and  other,  auehcaaesw^  It  would  bedidlei 
to  desciy  that  mueh  scandal,  hto  ariseoy'  and  •  much,  blame-  haa 
been  oaat  uponsungeons^  hsom  the  diaerepatiqy  ^of  their  opdniona 
in  aueh  oaaea.  Mr*  Erichaen  attamptftto*  get  -ua  -ont'Of.thia 
trouble  by  <a  defende^  which  will  be  foiand  on  pp^  4  ^  ^q^-f. 
and  which  amOunta  to  this^i—that  theae  caaea .  differ  tmm 
thoae  of  obvioua  eatdrnal  injury,  auoh  as  fracture^  which  ase 
queationa  q£  Smtf  and  pairtake  more  or  lesa  of  the  nature  of 
mattera  ,of  opinioor^that  'Uhe  aymptoma  come  on  •  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  may  poaaibly  be  refenihlie  to  otheir;  conaitit«MiiotiaI 
atatea,  quite,  irreapective.  of  the  alleged  injury-^that  the  reaottia 
necesaadrily  more  doubtful,  beixig  dependent  on  anany:  mbdifyiiog 
eireumataneea/^  andthat^  therefocei^  diacr^aooies  of  profeadionld 
opinion  must  neceaaarily  exiat.  He  then  goea  on  to-  ina^wan^e, 
and'  to  urge  in  extenuation  of  .the  differed&ceatof^thedoctoira;,  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  which  is  fouind  La  all  other  pirofeawNisH-* 
among  lawyers,  diviaea,  engineers^  chemists^  &cw  Biitj>  with  all 
aubmiaeion. to  Mn-ErtcAiate,  tfecannathelptbinkingth^his haa 
mixed  up  two  different  mattera  in  the  labote  pawage-Hthe  one 
referring  to  diag^oaia,  the  other  to  pregnosia^  €hueati<ma.of 
prognoaia  muat  alwayabe  doubtful,  and  no  reaaonablemaa* would 
consider  it  worthy  of  aurpriae or  blamcitohear  two  meni  of  eqdal 
professional  abili^  and  experience  expreaaing-^liffereot  views  aa^td 
the  prdliabilify  of  f utnre  evemta;  but  thaa  does  not.  apfdy  to  iBiiai^tefa 
of  diagnoaia.  Whether  the  patient  is  suffering  froni  concuaaion 
(ab- called)  of  the  apitte>  and  whether  tJbuK'e.ia  any  peobaMe  caojie 
for  the  affection .  in  the  patient^a  hiatory  (detailed  in  -couTil 
beyond  tibye  iigury  whioh  he  is  sworn  to  have  snfferedi  ai)e  ques* 
tiona  on  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 'Cofaatant)!  dad 
irreconcilable  diSerenoci  of  opinion  i»  disareditaUie  to  theiinem*^ 
bera  of  our  profesaion.     Sinulal'  disenepancy  in  ^i^atitera^reilating 
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to  ><ytlu»r  profesnOns  inv^ves,  in  onr  vievf,  similar  discr^it  to 

1^em>:but  does  tiot  teV^vt  ns  from  any  of  oim.    We  trast'  thei 

pobHoatioiL  of  iiTi.  EriicbBeii'ii  work  will  p>,  ftt  atiy  fat^  fio«ie  way 

to  obfilit^  tins irtate of  tbingsin future,     infbrcnitig a judgideiit: 

dM -tills  mbjeoi,  the  quefttioQ  clitides  itself  n&tomlty  into  tile  two 

Mpicsj  jiist':  stated^ '  viz./  la  tlie  patient  Buffering'  from  iminal 

ooncdfldod^ '  and  is  tkat  itate  the  oonnemenoe  of  ^be  alleged 

ihjnry  ?  '  Vd  the  former  qaeation  Mr.  Briohsen  Mippliea^  we 

1»liitik>  tieryt  fall  and  satiftfaotory  means  of  reply;    Tb^  diagnosis 

istob^  inadb^  tfeeorditig  to  Mr.  Ertc;h8<aiy"from  oerdbnd  oon** 

cussion,  from  rheumatism,  and  from  hysteria.     Bat  ougbt  it  not 

to  he  added^  from  impostnye  7    We  pass  ovefr  the  fiirst^  beoaiise 

ib  is  of  little' moment  in  an  aetion  for  damage*  whether  the 

head  or  the  back  is  believed  tO'  be  tte  part  most  injnt^d^  solong^ 

i»  it  isi  agreed  that  the  plafintifF  is'anffering  from  Injury  inflicted 

by  the*  defendant.    From  rheumatism  al>d<  iVom  hysteria  suoh 

easbs  may  be  diseirigoished,  the  diagtiosis  from  the  former  being* 

made  by*''  the  alow  ibnt  grsdnally  pK^ffresaive  eharaeter  of  tbe 

tysipboma  of  sflinal  conouasion,  the  abseno^  of  all  fixed  pain 

eacept  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  baek^  the  cerebral  complU* 

eatidn-^the  gradual  oconrrenoe  of  loss  of  senisibility,  of  tinglinga 

and  ibnaication-^the  slow  supervention  of  impairmetit  or  loss  of 

te>tor  power  inicertaon^aeta  of^  mnseles/^  and  by  observing  that 

^in  sfdnal  ooncaasion  tkere  is  nerer  any  coneomitant  artioular 

ijiflammationy  and  that  although  the  urine  may  ckmtinae  aoid^ 

it  does  ndt  usuiaUy  presdnt  evidetiee  of  a  aupersbnndanee  of 

Mthatea'^  (p.  126).    Aa  to  faytteriay  it  appears  extraordinary,  aa 

Mr.  Eriohs^n  observesy  that  any  confusion  can  be  made  between 

admease  so  fitful  and  irregullLr  as  hysteria  and  one  ho  uuTErying 

aa  spiikal  ooneussiott  ^  but  the  real  fact,  as  it  seems  toua^  is;  that 

the  surgeons' who  use  the  word  ^'hysteria''  in  tiiese  cases  really 

mean  ^*  imposture*.^^    At  any  rate^  the  qaeation  which  so  often 

ocdupies  the  eoUrt^  arid  which  medical  men  are  so  often  divided 

about>'  is  whether  the  plaintiff  has  really  stiflfbred  a  grave  and 

probably  life^long  injury  in  the  accident  in  question,  or  is  making 

a-pretcKtof  the  accident- to  obtain  compensation  for  iiy|mies 

Which  <ha;r6  no  Teal  existence^    Mr.  firiiohsen  ought^we  think,  to 

httve 'discussed  tl»s'  question  more  explicitly  than  he  has  done^ 

tboogh  we' are  ready  to  allow  that  bis  book  contains  by  impli* 

catien  all  that  is.  necessary  for  its  dedsiontln  bis  description  of 

the  syuitrtonia  of  real  comcusi^ion.     It  seems/ theli,  from  *Mr. 

Srich^enVddsoription,  tbai  not  only  ought  the  patient  Who'is 

to  •'be  pionoanded  as  suffering  from  i^eal  spinal  miechief  to 

eahibit  a  ^change  from  his  "former  active  habits!  to  an  alleged 

incapacity  for  business,  dnd  from  the  ordinary  mental  condition 

to  one  wfaidh'poresents'miore  cr  less  analogy  io  that  of  hysteria; 
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not  bnljr  omgbt  hA  toideaoribe  to.hisjneduiid  fti^teo4anl»¥arioafi 
ttutijcetive  phenomeim^  referable  lx>  the  spi^m^l  soiisas,  and  allc^ 
oertam  detaxicuratioiia  iUi  the  power  of  motion,  :Or  of  b^rinf^ 
fatigue^  or  of  sensation^  or  of  the  sexaal  appetite — f<;M?..aU  of 
which  the  medical  man  must  trust  to  his  unsupported  assertion 
-^-^but  there  ought  also  to  be  eertain  objective  i^»ptomg  caused 
by  the  paralysis  of  separate  groups  of  muscles^  and  by  the 
affection  of  the  parts  within  the  spine— ^rceptible  stiffness  of  the 
back^  unequal  response  of  the  different  muscles  to  the  galvanic 
stiHiulnB,  loss  of  bulkof  the  affeoted  muedeai  kse^of  weight  of 
the  whd^e  body.  Above  «dly  these  symptomai  should  be.  ton- 
tinuous '  and  progressive.  Wse  &re  nonvineed  that  »  cartel  study 
of  Mr.  Erichsen's  volume  would  go  far  to  preserve  medical 
witnesses  from  the  discredk  of  ewearvng  to  their  belief  in  the 
permanent  crippling  of  plaintiffs- who><  in  a  few  d&jns 'afteic 
pocketing  their  damages)  are  found  nmning  foot<>>rac68  or 
scrambling  over  dizzy  cliff-walks.  As  to  prognosis^  wis  have 
leas  to  say ;  Mr.  Ericbsen  gives  seiveral  valuable  hanta  about  it, 
but  our  limits  have  been  already  exoeeded,  «nd  we  must  not 
indulge  in  forther  (juolatiom.  Prognosis  is  a  miatter  whioh 
must  always  remain  doubtful)  and  on  which>  as  we  said  .befoie^ 
a  dtfferenee  of  opiniotf  will  always  be  regarded  as  nalcuralc 

The  other  question^  which  is  also  one  of  diagioosis,  us  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  injury  and  the  synqntoms^  >  On  this 
point  Mr.  Eriohsen  might  perhaps  have  been  more  expUdl.  Wie 
should  have  been  glad  to  know,,  especiidiy)  what. is  the.  longest 
period  of  health  wMeh  he  has  ever  known  to  ii^erveuey  in.  an 
undoubted  case  of  spinal^  aflfeotion  fo>m>  injury,  between  the 
receipt  of  the  injui'y  and  the*  first  occurrence  '  of  sjrniptoiiMi 
which  atbfacted  attention,  and  whether  even  during  tlue  period 
careful  inquiry  could  not  elicit  some  slighter  symptoms-  th4t 
might  serve  as  a  coftHeeting  link. 

But  we  must  draW'  iim  notice  •  to  «  oondumon.  We  hope  Mtl 
Erichisen's  book'  will  reach  a  second  edition,  and  that  he  mwy, 
then  be  in  a  condition  to  give  ns  still  more  ample  infotrmatiM 
on  this  very  interesting  and  importimt  sul^eet.  The  future 
progress  of  the  oiAes,  after  the  trial  is  orer,  wlwn  no  further 
motive  exists  for  iitiposture  orexaggeratiou,  is  a  point. of  greait 
iitrportance,  on  which  more  extended  experience  might  Anoit 
light ;  and  this,  with  the  other  desiderata  which  we  have  specified^ 
may  be  added  in  a  new  editi<iii.  Bwt  the  book  a*  it  stands 
seems  to  us  of  great  value^  and  its  oareful  perusal  would  ^be 
highly  lidvisable  to  ^ny  gentleman  who  finds  *  himself  engaged 
in  any  case  of  the  kind  treated  of  by  ^e  aatbor.  Clear  idiMe^ef 
diagnosis  and  eei^eful  hwesligalibii' of  symptoms  wanldi.aaverOA 
from  ibaxiy,  tfhofugh'  perhapi^  itot  aB>  of  .^diejexhifaitionAv  of 
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di'vlifg^iit  ^pivricm  <  iVL  courts  wlifdi>  for  all  that  ^Mf.  Eriohsen 
ett  «a7y  ^fll  be  looked  ttpoa  by  the  pnbHc  bs  dtsgraeeful 
fb  ike  icredloal  profession^  and^  in  our  opinion,  are  justly  so 

^egardeid. 

1  •  . 

ft «  '      •     '  ,  « 
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Clinieai'  MimmrB  om  ikei  DUeaa^B.  of  Womm.    By  M.  GimsAVa 
Bkvnovk,  and  M»  Bricobsi}  Qoubuu.     In  Two  Volttmea^ 
'    Trattdaied:  and  Edited  by  Almeb  Msapows^  M*D. 

■     •     •  .      •  .        •        ,    . 

t  fTn  Sydenham  Society  haanow  added  to  its  tirAOslations  of 
tbe  works  of  foreign  authors,  an  abridgment^  in  two  volun^^ 
of  the  ^Cllhiical  Memoirs  'Qnthe  Bideaaea  of  Womc^^  publi^h^d 
by  MM.  Bemntz  andiGeilpiK 

.  ^The  originai  ifork  has  hitherto  be^n  but  cujirsoiiily  notioed  by 
SngUah  systematic  wmtora  on  these  subjects :  it  inay>  therefore, 
be  Worth  irhile  to  -^camine  move  elesely  the  4;^ipioim  put 
forward  thereki.  On  the  preaent  oeoaaion  we  propose  to  notipe 
the  firsivdoone  ooly^  leaiving  aor  review  pf  the  secpnd  one 
natfi  onr  Oetofaer  number^ 

^ 'Vbtf  first  Yohmie  cimtaina  aqpamtei  diniaal  es^aya  on  Men*- 
afcrAal  Retention)  Peri-uterine  Hsematoeele>  Intra^pelvic  HeemoTr 
rhagesoGouningihextra^uterine  pregnancies*  Tbeseoondyolume 
ecmtaina  essays  on  Pehri^peritonitis  and  Ujkerine  jDoiVJiatians. 

'  The  lanthDra  declare  themselves  separately  respojusible  for 
tiRirownessaya*'  Nosv  I  and  II  in- the- first  volumei  and  No.  I 
in  tfa^  asoond^ •  are 'Wittod  by  M«  Becnuts>  aj^dtbe  others  by 

The  same  plan  is  adopted  by  both.  A  case  ia  relate  in  fnU 
debkil ;  tihe  past  histolry^  present  symptoms^  »xkdi  th^,  ^p^rai^ces 
flClrtiie  autopsy  aie  carefully  noted^  siad  oonolasiona  as  to  patho- 
togy  and^  therapentics  drawn  froaa  aecMuparison  of  tbe  ant^  a^ 
poat^mar^ielm  ofasertationa. 

{  nria  mode  aaay  aeem  somewhat  prolix,  and  to  involve  repeti-^ 
tkm;  but  ii  baa  the  immense- advantage  of  pntting^  facts  be£>re 
tfatr^irtudeBt  in  idie  place  of  the  dogmatic  assextion.  of  the  text- 
book. 

'''in  tb6ongixiai>  tbei  caaea  are  miost  elaborately  t^Jc^^and  will 
aeanicias'/mGNiels';  and  we  regvet.  that  the  ^anslator,  whp,  ha^ 
t«C3raUytper£9itn8d  hiaitask  of  abridgu^g  and  cpnd^nsiog  the 
Aiflbae  styid  of  tise  text,  especiially  that  of  M.  Bemutj^  has  cut 
downr  the 'Casaa  wntiiin  arflomewhat  small  .compass. 
^'^  Mi' Bemnte  ooitDneocea  hia  essay  oti  ''Menatiivd  Bet^tion^^ 
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iritfa  some  genecal  olnervaticm*  on  dyamenorrlidea ;  be  donBkieiB 
•tbftt  ^tbe  state  of  congestion  is  secoiidaiy  to  deficient  ccunn^ 
tion^  and  oc^fat  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  retained 
fluid  and  the  reaction  of  the  organs  which  expel  it,'^  and  that 
this  same  canae  origioirtes  ^^  diseases  whidi  haye  usnally  been 
regarded  as  idtopatUc^  such  as  n]etriti8>  phlegmons  of  the  broad 
ligaments^  ovaritifi  peritonitis/^ 

He  takes  for  granted  that  blood  is  effused  into  the  uterine 
caTifyy  and  refers  all  the  syinptoms  to  its  non«>68oape /ler  vios 
^natwrales.  The  ob^taok  may  be  impermeability  of  the  Tiilira  or 
Tagina^  an  ahadrmal  condition  of  the  oerviK  or  body  of. the 
uteims  or  of  the  tubes,  showing  an  apparent  analogy  between 
aenttmal  and  uriiBtty  retention. 

The  •  causes  of  memstnial  retention  M.  B^nxitz  dbrides  into 
eight  classes  e 

1.  Congenital  or  acqnined  impeifeiFatioin  of  the  wdvo-nterine 
eanal  before  piiberty*  .  v 

2n>  Cieatrides,  irenderihg  the  passage  impermeable  after  the 
-age  of  pnberty. 

3.  Congenital  contractions  or  cicatrices  of  tke.Tagina  or 
cerm^ 

4«  Inereased  Ydnme  of  thait  organ^  whatever -may  have  been 
tiieeanse.  -i      '  •  '-.. 

5.  Temporary  retentioai  by  the  interpositioa  of  adrentitibas 
deposits  either  in  the  ca^rirty  or  in  tiie  body  of  tiie  :uteni&; 
polypi,  pseodo-^Daembraneoss  dysmenorrhcea,  8do. 

6.  Uterine  deviations,  especially 'flexions. 
'  7.  Spasmodic  ca>ntraction  of  the  cervix. 

84  An  abnormal  condition  of  die  Fallopian  tubes. 

In  the  illujdtrating.caabs,  M.  Becnmtz  riiowis  that  one  train,  of 
evente  is  common  to  all.  m.,  dimension  of  the  nteiine  cavity 
and  tubes  by  the  blood,  and  its  actnal  or  impending  diuGdon 
into  the  peMs.    .        >  >• 

His  remarks  oni  the  first  class,  as  to  the  fiivtality  oi  the  ap- 
parently simple  operation  of  incising  the  hymen^  oomcide  wilii 
the  general  experience.  One  sacoessful  case  is  detailed,  and 
ioBX  in  which' peritonitis  followed.  The  operation  jB' a  neees- 
sity,  but  a  small  gradual  evacuation  is  to  be  preferred,  as  ^^when 
the  atems.  is  emptied  too  quickly,  we  are  apt  to  get  a  simul- 
taneous  contraction  of  the  Fall<q)ian  tubes.^^. 

When  the  vagina  is  congenitolly  obliterated,  Anmsaat's  •  .plan 
of  making  a  way  through  the  compact  tissue  by  a  tearing 
-rather  than  a  cutting  operation,  using  tiie  finger  and  teats 
va/ther  than  tiie  knife,  is  ilhistrated  by  Oase  iv,  where  the  blad- 
der was  opened  by  the  kadfe,  by  Case  xijx>  where  eong^iital 
absmce  «)f  vagina  existed^  and  symptoms  offlnuenstmalretstl- 
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tion^ndggrkdualiBEalargeBient'Of  afadomen  began  -at  ihe^tiut 
«eireBteeB>  a  genitovreetal  fistula  then  ibnoed,  and  blocxd  passed 
foE  SIX  years  r<  ob  thci  stoppage  of  this  caDal,  Amnzsaat's  .opers- 
tibn  VfmB  performed^  and  for  two  years  blood  passed  per  Taginaiii, 
but  thte  veoappeared  per  aaum  i  nothing  fiuthop  was  done.  In 
iiie  «eodiid(  class.  iBeilDnrtz  gires  a  case.  No.  xi;  of  ooclosion  of  the 
''  OS  tincse'^  after  cauterization ;  a  oase^  No^  xii,  of  amputation 
of  tbe  eetvix,  wbiok  i»catrixed  rapidly,  but  in  three  ydars^  time 
cicatricial  contraotioa*  obliterated  the  canal^and  caiosed  ntenBtrual 
xetentton,  peritonitis,  ^and  death ;  a  case^  No.  auit,  of  oerrical 
oUitcratioa  foUowiBg  labomr,  irhen  the  head  remaiAed  three 
dainsjin  the  oerriai:  luterit;  here  menfitrual. retention  ooourxod 
for  eight  months  :  on  examination,  a  oicatiix,  instead  of  theoe, 
waa  fonndii  thisfwiifi  s&lcoeesfnlly  punctnced  whh  a  trooar. 

In  Case  xiv,  gangrene  of  the  vagina  took  plaee  in  typtu^ 
&Fer;  death  jEresmlted  fro(KL<  peritonitis  following  a  puncture 
made  through  the  vaginal  wall  into  the  utems  to  relieve  menr 
strual  Detention)  IJae*  cervix  being  obliterated.  Shxid  was  not 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  passed  through  the 
artificial  opening.       

M.  Bemutz  thinks  that  cicatrices  of  the  vagina  rarely,  if 
evBT,  fallow  vvnerealdiBeaae  j  but  obliteration  may  result  ftom 
dartrous  ulceration,  and  especially  from  chronic  ecaenaa. 
^{Joagenatal'  narrowness  of  the  oervieal  oaaal  does  not,  ac- 
eordrng  to  M.  Bemute's  experience,  of  itself  uktofere  with 
menstrual  excretion.  To  disturb  this  fiinotioiD)  some  moi^bid 
phenomenon  must  be.  added  to  the,  atresia.'^''  Two  cases^  Nos. 
zvii  and  xviii,  where  Br;  Oldham  performed  division 
of  the  cervix^  in  one  of  which  pregnancy  followed,  and  in 
'the uothisr  only  ^rnrtial  relief^  are  detailed;  whib  four  pa- 
tients are  mentioned  in  wrhom  the  cervical  oanal  was  so 
extvesDcly  narrow;  as  only  to  admit  a  fine  stylet,  the  exoretiaB, 
however,  was  easy;  in  two  pain  was  felt  at  the  menstmal 
pcrioQ  ais  the  rescdt  of  pBri>-uterine  inflamtnation  :  in  one  there 
^aa  no  paon^  in  the  bther  iho  pain  was  accompanied  by  the  :ei!» 
pnlakm  of  olots.  f'l,^  says  M«  Bernutz,  ^^have  never  hadooca- 
-Bian.toioperate.foir'it,  but  I  should  prefer  dirision.by  the  hyste^ 
rototnoto  diLatntion  with  boogies.^^  To  establish  his  fourth  class, 
CSaaes  xisj.  nxy  ixxi  are  detailed,  in  whieh  dysmenorrhcba 
with  fulness  in  the  iliac  region  and  dilatation  of  the  ntems 
apparent^  resulted  from.hypertropfay  of  the  cervix.  In  the  first 
iiwo  oases,  relief  followed  on.  escape  ot  blood  and  clots  from  the 
'Uterus,  vest  int  bed,  with  tide  application  of  poukiees  and  lee<;heB 
to  diefabdoiben^'and  baths.  In  the  third  case,  the  cervix  was 
coasidered  to  be  affected  with  cancer*  M.  Bemutz  thkifce  that 
the  grbatcp-  ^naimber -  of  ^  cases-  of  cervical  enhuBgemeaot  are  the 
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expression  of  a  diathetic  condition^  and  all  treatment  should  be 
subordinate  to  this  end.  We  must  carefully  trace  out  the 
relation  existing  between  the  antecedent  history  and  actual 
engorgement  of  the  cerrix.  Amongst  yonng  women  sc^ofulA 
is  the  more  common  cause.  Local  means  should  be  resorted  to 
to  relieve  the  uterine  catarrh;  general  anttphk)gi8tac  treat- 
ment with  leeches,  &».,  is  recommended  during  the  actval 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Our  English  text-books  and  teachers  hold  somewhat  different 
opinions.  Dr.  West^  speaks  of  three  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea — 
neuralgic,  congestive,  mechanical.  The  purely  mechanical, 
re<luiring  division  or  dilatation  of  the  <;^rvix,  he  regards  as 
excessively  rare : 

'*  At  the  same  time,  just  as  when  stricture  of  the  urethra  ekiste, 
the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys  become  irritated  and  disturbed  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  so  it  is  ^uite  coQceivable  that  a 
state  of  the  cervix  uteri  may  exert  the  same  mfluence  on  the  fiiiustion 
of  that  organ,  and  render  the  menstrual  flux  scanty  in  quantity  and 
morbid  in  character,  as  the  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  its 
discharge.  The  natural  constriction  of  4he  internal  uterine  orifice 
is  probably  often  heightened  by  functional  disorder,  and  thus  becomes 
the  occasion  of  a  great  increase  of  the  patient's  sufferings.^ 

Dr.  Churchill*  holds  somewhat  similar  views  with  Dr.  West^ 
but  lays  more  stress  on  the  congestive  form  ''which  approaches 
inflammation.^'     He  says, 

''That  Drs.  Simpson,  Protheroe  Smith,  Mr.  Whitehead^  Dl^ 
Oldham,  regard  a  narrow  state  of  the  cerrieal  orifice  and  canal  as  a 
cause  of  dysmenorrhcoa.  That  it  ja  so  in  s^me  cases  eanngjb,  X  thinJc^ 
be  denied ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  ooeurreQee 
as  the  most  frequent^  or  as  being  in  all  cases^  when  present,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  dysmenorrhoea." 

Dr.  Barnes'  read  a  paper  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London,  June  7th,  1865,^  on  ^' Dysmenorrfaoea  dependent' on  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  cervix  uteris  and  the  treatment  by 
dilatation  or  division.''     He  says — 

"  If  a  woman  has  suffered  lon^  from  painful  menstruation  and 
metrorrhagia,  and  haiS  been  marriea  some  years  without  pregnancy,  it 
may  be  predicated  with  ?reat  confldence  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
projects  in  an  abnormal  degree  into  the  vagina,  that  its  form  fa 

1  '  On  the  Diseases  of  Women/  p.  75^  Ac,  by  Dr.  West,  3r4  ed.,  1864. 

«  'On  the  Diseases  of  Women/  pp.  208,  218,  5th  ed.,  1864s  Fl«etvood 
Churchill,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery,  &c..  King  and  Queen's  CoUege  of  Physicians, 
Ireland. 

*  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital; 
Examiner  in  Midwifery,  Royal  College  of  Fhysidaiis,  kt.  &c. 

«  « Transaotiona  of  the  ObaUtrical  Soeiaty  of  LondoA,'  toL  vu,  1866« 
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coi&tsl ;  tliat  tlio  osmternum  (?  os  ^j^mum)  ib  a  small  round  orifice 
Imrety  admitting  the  uterine  sound;  and  that  probably  there  is 
-fleiiation  bf  the  cervix  backwards  or  forwards,  or  to  one  side.  The 
MJaloTtlie  obstrcidikm.  I  beHeve  to  be  almost  invariably  at  the  os 
uteri*  eattefntun.  Menstimar  retention  iff  the  consequence ;  and^l- 
ImiiigiihiaflMf '  b^  uietrorphagia  cir  menorrhagfia,  and  bsetnatocele  m 
tbS'Yagaift^  iAAb  ateriHtj,  endometritis,  &c^  follow  marriage.'* 

The  treatment  is  division  of  the  cervix.  I)r.  Greeahalglb,^  in 
commenting  upoa  the  paper,  agreed  as  to  tlie  frequent  necessity 
pf  surgical  mterferencej^but  placed  the  seat  of  obstructiqa  at  the 
ite  internum, 

Dr.  Graily  Hewitt^  1)elieved  that  in  bad  cases  of  dysme- 
norrboea  the  conditiou  present  was  frequently  retention  of  tlie 
faid  iff  the  uterus,  and  that  thia  retention  caused  the  pain :  he 
tiiMght,  however,  that  in  most  cases  relief  could  oe  given 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  treatment  of  the  os  uteri. 

M.  Bemutz  considers  the  exciting  cause  of  dysmenorrhoea  to 
he  a  morbid  state  of  the  uterine  and  peri-uterine  tissues — an 
unhealthy  diathesis  frequently  co-axisting,  and  the  immediate 
cause  a  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  and  cervixj  often  exaggerated  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
latter,  by  which  egress  of  the  menstrual  fluid  is  preyented; 
the  mechanical  pressure  causes  reaction  on  the  genital  organs 
and  «o  congestion,  pain,  and  other  accidents.  Dr.  West  lays 
the  chief  stress  on  an  ill-defined  condition  under  the  name  of 
noaralgia^  and'  places  the  congestion  of  ^e  cervix  and  uterus 
prior  to  the  diseased  menstruation.  Dr.  Churchill  puts  con- 
gtestioft  ted  inflammation  in  the  first  place,  and  the  remaining 

rptoms  as  consequences;  while  the  surgical  school  looks  upon 
jstriciur^  «tate  of  the  cervix,  found  only  on  examination, 
and  after  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  other  incidents  have  been 
long^  asta^liBl|0d>  as  the/<^ti«  et  origo  malu 

Uteriiie  polypi  aad  p^eudo^menkhranoiift  d^menorrhoBa  may 
he  oaia^es  of  menstrual  retention.  Cas^  xxiii  is  detailed,  wber^ 
dysmenorrhoea  and  leucorrhcea  existed,  and  for  which  a  fibix)UB 
poljpus  was  detached  by  dissection,  the  uterus  being  drawn 
down  and  the  cervix  divided :  peritonitis  followed  the  operation* 
Cases  xxiy,  xxv,  xxvi,  and  xxvii  are  given  as  instances  of  pseudo<* 
memlHranous  dysmenorrhoea.  Case  xxvii  was  published. by  Dr. 
Oldham  in  the  'London  Medical  Gazette,*  1846,  vol.  ii,  p.  970. 
M.  Bemntz  differs  altogether  from  Dr.  Oldham  as  to  the 
pathology. 

"  I  cannot  regard  the  ovarian  influence  as  constituting  a  disease, 
n6r  the  detached  membrane  as  the  cause  of  the  dysmenorrhoea^ 

^  Leetartr  on'  BiieMM  of  Waawti,  St.  Bftrtholomew'it  HoKprtnl. 
'  Lecturer  on  Dieeases  of  Women,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
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The  real  obBtruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
attached  uterine  mucous  membrane,  especially  the  cervico-uterine 
portion  of  it ;  for  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  tissue  do  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  inflammatory  action,  and  we  may  &irly 
compare  this  affection  with  that  of  retention  of  urine  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  specific 
affection/' 

Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cervical  canal  gives  no  trouble, 
unless  another  morbid  condition  arises  in  consequence,  or  the 
spasm  is  associated  with  hypertrophy  or  catarrh.  Cases  xxviii, 
XXIX,  XXX,  are  detailed,  where  menstruation  was  stopped  either  by 
cold  lavation  or  mental  emotion,  but  the  dysmenorrhoeal  symp* 
toms  did  not  come  on  until  after  a  lapse  of  time,  when,  the 
uterus  foiling  to  get  quit  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  repletion 
of  the  organ  produced  congestion,  inflammation,  &c. 

The  eighth  class — menstrual  retention  from  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  Fallopian  tubes — is  hardly  recognisable  during  life. 
Three  cases  illustrate  it.  The  autopsies  revealed  closure  of  the 
uterine  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  xxxi  congenital,  xxxii  by  a 
fibrous  tumour,  xxxiii  by  inflammation.  Blood-cysts  formed. 
In  the  first  case,  death  was  caused  by  gangrene  of  the  cyst, 
resulting  from  puncture  with  a  trocar;  in  the  second,  by 
internal  haemorrhage  from  a  ruptured  Fallopian  tube;  the  third 
patient  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  both  the  Fallopian  tubes 
were  found  dilated  to  the  diameter  of  an  inch,  and  contained  a 
brown,  viscid,  inodorous  fluid. 

We  see,  then,  that  an  obstacle  to  menstrual  elimination  in 
any  part  of  the  canal  of  the  tube  or  uterus  leads  first  to  dilata- 
tion, then  to  distension  of  every  part  of  the  canal  posterior  to 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  and,  when  the  repletion  is  varied  to  an 
extreme  point,  to  the  effusion  of  the  retained  blood  into  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Hysterical  dysmenorrhoea  is  not  a  local  disease ;  the  functions 
of  the  genitalia  are  merely  disordered,  like  other  functions,  and 
can  only  be  set  right  by  the  cure  of  the  general  disease. 

In  the  second  chapter,  on  '  Symptomatology,*  M.  Burnutz 
discusses  retro-uterine  hdemotocele  consequent  on  menstrual 
retention.  He  traces  the  steps  to  the  intra-peritoneal  effusion, 
and  the  inflammation  set  up  around  the  blood  with  the  resolur 
tion.  The  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are  slight  in  these 
effusions,  serve  as  a  point  of  diagnosis  from  the  intra-peritoneal 
affections  of  a  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  when  anaemia,  &c.,  is 
marked.  The  prognosis  is  favorable.  The  characteristics  of 
this  form  of  haematocele  are — 1.  The  instantaneousness  of  its 
development,  coincident  with  a  scanty  catamenial  period, 
2.   The  independence  of  the  utenis  which  it  displaces  by  its 
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immediate  contiguity.  3.  The  difference  felt  in  its  consistence 
at  different  epochs.  4.  The  periodical  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  and  bulk  of  the  tumour. 

The  physical  signs  must  be  traced  by  bimanual  examination. 
A  tumour  rises  into  the  abdomen,  pressing  the  uterus  against 
the  pubes^  and  often  assumes  a  trefoil  shape.  The  development 
of  the  middle  lobe  much  beyond  the  lateral  ones  is  peculiar  to 
hsemorrhagic  hsematoceles.  A  sulcus  divides  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterus  from  the  tumour,  which  feels  as  though  moulded 
by  the  bony  walls.  The  tnmour  may  open  spontaneously  either 
into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  and  rapid  improvement  generally 
follows:  sometimes  long-continued  suppuration  will  induce 
hectic-  M.  Bernutz  repudiates  purely  expectant  treatment, 
equally  with  the  puncturing  of  haematoceles. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  between  men- 
strual retention  without  resulting  intra-pelvic  effusion,  and  pure 
pelvi-peritonitis,  between  menstrual  retention,  pregnancy,  ute- 
rine retroversion,  and  swelling  of  the  broad  ligaments.  Reten- 
tion has  been  mistaken  for  cancer,  fibrous  tumour,  ovarian 
dropsy,  purulent  and  hydatid  pelvic  cysts. 

The  first  point  in  treatment  is  to  look  to  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient.  Operations  for  atresia  should  be  per- 
formed as  early  as  possible,  and  when  the  gen^ative  organs  are 
the  least  active.  A  small  trocar  and  very  gradual  evacuation 
of  the  retained  fluid  should  be  practised  in  imperforate  hymen. 
Emmenagogues  must  not  be  used  when  the  state  of  the  cervix 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  free  egress  of  the  menstrual  flux.  Cer- 
vical enlargement  is  often  strumous.  If  peritonitis  occurs, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  treatment.  jOver-depletion  does 
harm.  Vomiting  must  be  controlled  by  abstinence  from  drink — 
by  the  use  of  iced  beverages,  belladonna,  opium,  strychnia. 

The  obje<^on  to  puncturing  haematoceles  is  twofold:  1st, 
because  of  the  serious  results  of  the  admission  of  air;  and,  2nd, 
because  the  effusion  is  intra-peritoneal.  But  when  suppuration 
has  set  up,  we  should  puncture  and  maintain  the  fistulous  opening. 

M.  Bernutz  commences  his  essay  on  peri-uterine  haematocele 
by  considering  the  utero-rectal  peritoneal  sac  as  homologous 
with  the  male  tunica  vaginalis,  and  then  limits  the  term  to 
effusions  therein  from  the  generative  track.  Hsematoceles  may 
be  ranged  in  three  classes  :  1.  From  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
or  of  one  of  the  internal  genital  organs ;  2.  From  defect  in 
the  excretion  of  the  menses;  3.  Prom  a  morbidly  profuse  ex- 
halation of  blood  from  the  genital  organs.  Of  haematocele 
symptomatic  of  rupture  of  utero-tubar  varices,  M.  Bernutz  can 
only  find  two  recorded  cases  in  which  the  autopsies  revealed  this 
lesion  in  non-pregnant  women.     A  patient  came  under  his  own 
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notice  who  recovered,  but  he  considered  his  diagnoBiB  Jnttified 
by  the  collateral  signs ;  these  were  the  diaracteristic  signs  of  a 
post-uterine  blood-tumour^  regular  but  excessive  menstrnation, 
a  general  varicose  condition  of  the  lower  extremities  and  vagina^ 
a  varicose  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri.  In  all  three  cases  the 
patients  had  been  mothers^  and  the  rupture  resulted  from  fatigue. 
[Of  hsematocele  from  hsemorrhagic  pelvi'-peritonitisj  M .  Bemuts 
knows  of  no  proved  case^  but  does  not  deny  their  existence^  as 
blood  exhalations  take  place  from  analogous  serous  membranes;] 
Hsematoceles  symptomatic  of  rupture  of  the  ovary  or  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  are  rare,  but  some  autopsies  are  reported^  '  They 
result  from  some  chronic  error  of  nutrition,  the  rupture  taking 
place  under  the  influence  of  a  rash  of  blood.  The  diagnosis,  is 
obscure.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  internal  bsemorrhf^e  and 
of  peritonitis,  while  it  is  differentiated  from  metroirhagic  has- 
matocele  by  the  absence  6(  hsemorrhage  per  vaginam,  from  that 
of  menstrual  retention  by  the  absenee  of  dysmenorrhoea,  from 
rupture  of  varix,  or  of  the  cyst  in  extra-uterine  pr^nanoy  by  the 
correlative  signs.  The  treatment  is  to  stop  the  heemorrhage  by 
ieed  compress  to  the  abdomen,  to  support  life.  Later  on  we  ca^ 
attend  to  the  peritonitis,  but  bleeding  is  here  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  the  tonic  treatment  must  be  persevered  in.  The 
theory  that  the  heemorrhage  is  due  to  rupture  of  a  Graafisai 
vesicle,  M.  Bemutz  considers  insufficient  to  aecount  for  the  loss 
of  blood,  but  suggests  that  the  aberrant  ovule  which  escapes  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  may  become  a  small  serous  cyst,  sach  as 
are  often  dependent  from  the  pavilion  of  the  Fallopian  tQb&; 
but  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  for  these  the  so-called  hydatids 
constructed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  and  etid 
of  Mliller's  duct.^  Hsematocele  from  menstrual  retention  has 
been  already  discussed  in  the  first  essay.  M.  Berauts^  urgelis 
the  necessity  for  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  patient^s  antece- 
dents, if  we  wish  to  diagnose  any  i^ection  of  the  fknale  geaitiLl 
organs,  and  thinks  that  this  evidence  is  of  as  much  or  isKxre 
importance  than  that  furnished  by  physical  examination^ 

Metrorrhagic  hsematoceles  aretheresult  of  a  morbiddischarge 
from  all  or  part  of  the  genital  organs  in  the  imimpr^nated 
state,  some  of  the  fluid  being  e^sed  accidentally  into*  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  while  the  rest  escapes  as  metrorrhagia  from  the 
vulva.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  varieties — ^pyrexial,  puei*- 
peral,  inflammatory,  cachectic.  The  first  occurs  in  fever  or 
febrile  conditions^  as  purpura,  &c.,  when  there  is  a  fasemorrha|gic 
diathesis,  and,  though  more  apt  to  happen  at  a  menstrual  period, 
yet  is  independent  of  it.  The  third  kind  cannot  be  diagnosed 
from  pelvi-peritonitis,  but  two  eases — 'Nos.  xiii  and  xiv — are 

^  '  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phy«./  art.  **  Uterui/*  vol.  t,  p:  607. 
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detailed  where  blood  escaped  on  puncture  of  the  retro*uteriue 
tumour.  In  the  first  of  these^  the  symptoms  followed  soon  after 
abortion  ;  so  thai  it  belongs  rather  to  the  class  "  puerperal/' 

The  caeheetic  cause  of  the  fourth  group  may  be  losses  of 
blood  or  defective  hygiene,  chlorosis^  &c.  The  accompanying 
peritonitis  is  usually  very  slight  and  subacute  in  its  character; 
so  slight/ indeed,  that  its  existence  has  been  denied  by  M. 
Trousseau:  but  without  the  false  membrane  formed  by  the 
inflammation  there  is  no  encystment,  and>  therefore^  no  tumour 
can  be  felt»  The  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult  The 
anJBmia  may  be  due  to  external  hemorrhage,  or  to  the  effect  of 
simple  peritonitis.-  The  deposit  may  be  confounded  with  fibrous 
tumours.  The  treatment  should  be  a  rational  one :  no  bleed- 
ing; opiates,  paultioes>  iajeotions,  tonics,  and  absolute  rest. 
Puncturing  h  la  Nelaton  is  condemned. 

.  Uiemorriiage  within  the  pelvic  may  occur  in  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  either  witk  or  without  rupture  of  the  foetal  cyst. 
M.  Qoupil  has  classified  forty-two  cases : — Haemorrhage  caused 
by  rvkpture-^l,  of  dilated  utero-ovarian  veins ;  2,  of  the  ovary ; 
3,  of  ^the  Fallopian  tube;  4,^f  the  foetal  cvst;  6,  heemorrhage 
into  the  foetal  cyst,  but  not  into  the  pelvis.  The  general  symptoms 
are  the  ordinary  signs  of .  pregnancy,  especially  the  suppression 
<oftiM 'menses;  eome  metronrhagia^  enlargeioent  of  the  uterus, 
•a  peri^uterine*tuzEkour^  the  si^s  of  internal  haemorrhage.  The 
suspioion  of  preguianey  is  c^ten  held  by  the  patient  even  in 
^ippOHition  to  the  physieian ;  a  painless  discharge  of  blood  is 
sometimes  the  first  symptom,  that  calls  attention  to  the  state  of 
-thingsy  land  is,.  tberefore>  of  great  importance.  The  enlargement 
of  the  utenss,  though  fireiquently  spoken  to  by  all  authors,  yet 
•in-  the  aases  here  brought  forward  is  by  no  means  constant.  In 
"Case  1>  it  is  flaid  -  to  be  only  a  little  enlarged,  the  waits  pale,  no 
traoeiof  a  decidaa>  but  red^coloured  mucus  filled  the  cavity.  In 
Qasea  2;  aad  13,  the  uterus  was  normal.  In  Cases  3,  6,  7,  the 
oonditioniis  not  mentioned ;  Cases  6,  14,  the  uterus  was  larger 
than  normal ;  Case  8,  it  was  much  thickened,  and  had  increased 
pari  passu  with  the  foetus;  Cases  10,  11,  the  interior  of  the 
.uterus  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  gravid  state.  We  see^ 
therefore,'  that  in  only  three  cases — 8^  10,  11 — did  the  uterus 
;|iiieBenifa  tfa^  appearance  of  gestation.  In  all  the  others,  except 
No4j4>:wheii  a  foetus  had  beeu  developed  within  the  uterus  as 
well  80  without  tty  the  uterus  was  either  normal  or  only  some- 
wbaiti burger;  and  in  three  oases  its  state  is  not  mentioned.  The 
vcqitiire*.of  the  Fallopian  tube  may  be  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment' of  tbe  foetal  cyst»  or  haemorrhage  within  the  tube  may 
distend  it  to  rupture.  The  death  is  due  to  the  haemorrhage,  which 
often  seems  quite  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  lesion. 
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The  ruptare  of  the  foeW  cyst  ia  fsu:  mc^re  frequent  in  tubal 
pregnancies  than  in  the  other  kinds^  the  difference  being  due  to 
the  amount  of  distensibility  of  the  tissues. 

M.  Goupil  thinks  that  intestinal  tubal  pregnancies  terminate 
by  rupture  very  early ;  but  Dr.  Farre^  supposes  that  the  thick* 
ness  of  t])e  surrounded  tissues  is  a  protection^  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  allow  of  the  fcBtus  to  develop  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  other  kinds  of  extra^uterine  pregnanciea.  Frafesfl!t)r 
SchultzCj  of  Jena^  relates  a  case^  where  the  fcstus  was  thirty 
weeks  old^  no  rupture  took  place^  but  fistulae  formed  by  ulcera- 
tion into  the  rectum  and  bladder;  the  abdominal  wall  also 
opened  by  abscess,  through  which  the  foBtal  bones  were  removed. 
The  patient  recovered  her  health  perfectly.  There  are  two 
symptoms  premonitory  of  the  rupture — ^pain  and  syncope ;  the 
latter  is  often  repeated. 

The  prognosis,  if  hssmorrhage  takes  placp,  is  invariably  fatal ; 
but  if  the  foetus  die  before  this  occurs,  many  extra*uterine  preg- 
nancies terminate  happily.  M.  Goupil  thinks  that  surgical  m^ 
tervention  is  hardly  warrantable ;  but  Frerichs  has  published  a 
case  in  '  Virchow^s  Archiv/  xxix>  3  and  4,  where  the  growth  of 
the  foetus  was  arrested  by  injections  of  morphia  through  the 
vaginal  wall.  Dr.  Greenhalgh,  in  the  ^Lancet/  Aprils  1867, 
reports  a  case  where  he  passed  a  hair  trocar  into  the]|  cyst  aod 
drew  off  the  liquor  amnii :  the  patient  did  w^U  after  the  operation.: 

Gralvanism  is  not  unlikely  to  be  of  s^rvice^  and  gastrotomy 
may  be  sometimes  legitimate. 

When  intra-peritoneal  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  without 
death  speedily  following,  wp  must  keep  the  patient  at  rest^  and 
try  to  ward  off  death  by  food,  stimulants,  and  ice.  In  other 
respects,  an  expectant  treatment  is  the  only  course  left  us* 

As  before  said,  we  purpose  noticing  the  second  volume  off 
Bernutz  and  Goupil's  work  in  our  following  number* 
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Official  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Origin  and  Spread  of  the  Yelloio  Fever  in  Bermuda  in  1864. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  Polio, 
pp.  112.     1866. 

All  such  reports  as  the  one  now  before  us  are  pretty  sure, to 
be  more  or  less  instructive  as  well  as  interesting ;  for  whatever 
may  be  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  prepared,  or  the 

'  *  Cyclop.  Anat.  «tid  Phye./  v,  p.  621. 
>  *  Zeitschrifl  f.  Mcdicin/  etc.,  t.  m,  1864. 
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sotmdnessof  all  the  eonclasions  arrived  at^  a  number  of  authen*^ 
tic  data  relating  to  the  epidemic  in  qaestion  are  made  public ; 
and  these  data  cannot  fail^  when  carefully  inveatigatedy  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  history  of  the  disease.  The  present  is  not 
the  first  record  of  the  sort  which  has,  of  recent  years,  been  pub- 
fished  in  respect  of  visitations  of  this  pestilential  scourge  in 
the  Bermudas,  as  we  shall  have  in  the  sequel  occasion  to  note. 

This  numerous  group  of  small  islands,  clustered  from  east  to 
west,  is  in  mid  ocean,  intermediate  between  the  Bahamas  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  nearly  600  miles  distant  from  the  American 
continent.  Their  latitude,  about  83°,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  most 
eastcHy  island  of  the  group  is  St.  George ;  it  is  the  chief  resort 
of  the  mercaaitile  shipping,  and  there  too  the  principal  military 
forts  are  situated,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  are  situ- 
ated. Ireland  Island,  the  most  westerly,  is  the  seat  of  the 
dockyard  and  naval  establishment.  Hamilton,  the  chief  town, 
where  the  governor  resides,  is  on  the  central  or  main  island. 
There  is  no  highland  in  any  of  the  islands ;  their  general  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea«-level  is  seldom  greater  than  between  20  and 
80  feet;  the  highest  point  in  the  whole  group  does  not  exceed 
800  feet.  The  prevailing  rock  consists  mainly  of  a  calcareous 
sandstone,  very  porous,  and  generally  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut 
with  il  handsaw.  The  soil  is  very  scanty  on  the  hills  ,*  but  in 
the  hollows  it  is  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  very  fertile. 
There  are  marshes  of  considerable  extent  on  the  main  island ; 
the  water  in  them  is  always  more  or  less  salt ;  it  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tide,  showing  its  connection  with  the  sea.  There  are 
no  fresh- water  springs  anywhere ;  consequently,  rain-water  is 
universally  made  use  of  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  collected  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  stored  in  under- 
ground cisterns,  which  are  often  in  dangerous  proximity  to  cess- 
pits. The  greatest  rainfall  is  in  July,  August,  and  September ; 
the  average  fall  for  the  year  is  about  60  inches.  The  climate 
resembles  in  many  points  that  of  the  Northern  Bahamas ;  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  tropical,  and  not  refreshed  by  regular 
land  ajid  sea-breezes  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  West  India 
islands*  The  frequency  of  storms  maintains  the  character  given 
to  the  group  of  being  the  "  still-vexed  Bermoothes.*' 

Nothing  unusual  in  respect  either  of  the  weather,  or  of  the 
ordinary  prevalent  diseases,  had  been  observed  by  the  medical 
men  priox"  to  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  1864*  The  only 
remark  on  this  head  worthy  of  notice,  relating  to  the  antece- 
dent atmospheric  condition,  was  made  by  Dr.  Hunter,  a  resi- 
dent civil  physician  at  St.  George's  where  the  earliest  cases 
occurred,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  two  previous  epidemics  of 
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yellow  fever^  to  the  effect  that^  for  some  time  immedii^tely  pnor 
to  the  occurrence,  '^  the  atmosphere  had  been  in  a  ¥ery  deBs^ 
and  oppressive  condition ;  there  were  evidences  of  the  piresenc^ 
of  great  moisture,  and  in  general  it  appeared  to  be  in  so  ua-  _ 
wholesome  a  state  as  to  induce  me  to  mixtion  to  Dr.Franklyn  (tl^e.  • 
principal  medical  ofiScer  of  the  troops).  Dr.  Burlandj  the  health* 
officer,  and  Dr.  Everett  of  the  39th  Regiment,  my  conviction  ^ 
that  fever  would  speedily  develope  itself — an  anticipation  which  : 
in  a  few  days  was  verified/'^ 

There  was,  however,  no  want  of  predisposing  local  agcncie^' 
at  the  time  to  give  force  and  wings  to  any  zymotic  poison  which, 
mi^t  find  its  way  among  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George's  j  a  ' 
seaport  town,  close  and  confined,  abounding  in  filth  and  naati- 
ness  everywhere,  underground  as  well  as  on    surface,  and., 
without  any  appliances  whatever  to  get  rid  of  the  abominationa 
that  meet  one  in  every  direction ;  with  many  houses,  at  all  timea . 
unwholesome  and  iU-ventilated,  then  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  a  reckless  and  dissolute  floating  population  from  the 
numerous  blockade-runners  and  other  vessels  (which  duidug  the 
American  civil  war  constantly  plied  between. Wilmington  ii^^ 
South  Carolina,  the  Bahamas,  and  Bermuda),  and  also  with  a* 
large  influx  of  labo(ring  people  to  provide  for  their  wants,  a^d  to- 
assist  in  coaling  the  steameiB.    Crowds  of  drunken  sei^men, 
often  spent  mght  after  night  sleeping  in  the  open  air.    The  de*. 
mands  for  provisions  of  all  kinds  increased  enormously;  meati  in, 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  wages,  being  fireely  and  generally  - 
used.    The  slaugfater-houBes,  all  of  diem  in  the.town,.were.in: 
constant  requisition ;  and  as  they,  in  common  with  priviea  a^; 
other  foal  outlets,  drained  into  the  harbonir,  in  which  theare  ic^  very, 
little  current,  there  was  a  pretty  constant  presence  of  floating, 
blood,  ofial,  and  other  offensive  matter,  mixed  with  aeaweedj* 
floating  lazily  past  the  wharves*    And  all  this  under  the  fieiy 
heat  of  a  nearly  tropical  summer.    The  description  of  the  plaO($^ 
reminds  the  reader  very  much  of  the  account  given  of  Gibraltar  i 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  when  there  was  a  large 
congregation  of  troops  and  of  crews  of  ships  during  the .  war^ 
and  the  "  Kock^'  was  reeking  with  festering  im^puhties  in  ev^iy 
direction.    Yellow  fever,  it  will  be  remembered,  raged  withi 
destructive  fury  on  several  occasions  among  the  garrison,  and. 
civil  population. 

As  to  the  origin  and  primary  source  of  the  pestilence  in  1864^ 

'  Prior  to  tlie  appearanoe  of  the  epidemic  iii  1863 — and  the  MLme  had  bees  the 
case  in  that  of  1843~-there  was  an  nnusaal  pretalenee  of  sarere  bow«l  eomplaintiw ' 
several  of  the  oases  assnmiDg  aU  the  characters  of  malignant  cholera,  and  proving 
rapidly  fetal*  In  1863  more  e8peoiaIly«  the  expectation  of  some  impending  great 
Bidmess  seems  to  have  been  very  general,  for  some  time  before  the  first  cases* 
of  yeUow  fever  occurred  that  season. 
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tbei^  ^¥tM;  M'  tiMiftl^  great  discrepancy  of  opinion ;  some  main- 
tSBJng  Idiftt  it  sprang  up^  iio  one  could  say  how ;  while  others^ 
the^'Benttudians  themselves  especially^  held  it  was  no  product  or 
growth  of  their  country^  and  therefore  that  it  must  have  been 
imported  fivnn  abroad.  That  yelloNnr  fever  had  existed  at  Nassau 
in  the  BabtoiAs^  and  in  several  places  in  the  Mexican  GuH],  for 
some  time'  before  it  appeared  in  Bermuda^  is  beyond  doubt :  the 
faet^  bbweveTy  was  not^  it  seems^  officially  known  to  the  Ber- 
mndian  government.  Most  probably^  the  disease  was  present 
in  Witifihigton  abo,  as  it  ciertainly  was  in  some  other  seaport 
toWn^  of  the  Southetn  Confederacy^  during  the  year.  From  a 
li«t  of  thip^  Vessels  '^  entered  at  St.  George's''  between  the  4th 
of  Jhinc'  and'SOth  erf  July,  nineteen  were  from  Wilmington, 
s6VM  frottj  NtisSaa,  two  from  St.  Thomas',  one  from  Jamaica, 
and  OM  from  Porto  B)icd-^  The  prevailing  belief  among  the 
Bennikdians  was  that'the  pestilence  was  brought  to  them  by  the 
slb^  Flianie^  tiial  arrived  on  Jiine  18th  from  Nassau,  which 
place  she  had  left  foui«  days  previously.  As  she  had  entered  the 
pdiil  without  )ioi9ting  the  yellow  flag,  the  quarantine  doctor  did 
nbt  deete  itnecesstiry  to  visit  her  at  the  time;  and  it  was  not 
till  ^s6v«if^  houM  affce^  h^'armal,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
gOV^Iiorinfo(rnking  him  of  a  rumour  that  yeUow  fever  existed 
af  NluisauVbb'Went  on  board  to  learn  all  the  particulars.  He 
wtti  "  quite  satisfied  that  there  was  then  no  trace  of  infectious 
dfi^ea^'on  bosird,  aud  i^port^  accordingly  /'  but  by  this  time 
thecirewttiid  passengers  had  thready  landed,  and  were  dispersed 
abotrt  thetowh  iA'  different  Erections  1  The  only  pensOns  who 
Ka*'had"ftAyaihnent'  during  the 'voyage  were  one  of  the  pas- 
sdihg^n^'ft  pai^alytie,  altd  another  mtm,  a  catpenter,  Alton  by 
nM[k€^^  ^6  h^  beeu  suffering  for  some  time  fit>m  intermittent 
fe^er/'Thid  man  hted  taken  up  Ms  quarters  in  one  of  the 
Idldgttagi^lo^a^s  on  fifhot^;  ^'  its  sanitiiry  condition  would  lie  con- 
sillttttdd  bad:"  On  the  18th,  he  consulted  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
rtfebgftised  ids  illuess  as  tertian  ague,  and  prescribed  the  u«ual 
i^efiMitiies;' which  Speedily  made  him  feel  better.-  Prom  the  day 
of  his  arrival  on  to  the  28rd,  Alton  continued  to  "walk  about 
a^d'6ttjoy  himself .**  On  the  latter  day,  feeling  very  unwell,  "he 
agUti  ttppHied  to  me,'^  says  Br:  Hunter,  "with  suspicious 
syttkptoflis;  which  I  ttealted  as  for  yellow  fever,  and  attended  him 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  30th."     There  seems  to  be 

>  In  none  of  tbeae  vessels  had  any  cases  of  yellow  fever,  as  far  as  was  known, 
ocdoived  dbring' the  voyaf^  ot  ^listed  OB  arrival.  The  first  yessel  quarantined 
for*  yeUmr'ferfer  dnring  i^  imynge  was  the  Apoa,  from  Nassau^  which  reached 
Bemada  on/ the  2dlh  Jime.  She,  with  aU  on  board,  was  kept  in  quarantine  for 
upwards  of  a  week,  aaid  then  dcaned  and  fbmigated.  No  fresh  case  occurred.  The 
Faame  left  Bemmda  en  the  14th,  the  day  after  her  arrival,  for  Greenock, 
which  she  reached  on  the  27th,  without  having  had  any  sickness  during  the  voyage. 
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no  doubt  that  this  was  certainly  the  first  death  from  tfae'pesti*^ 
lence  in  St.  George^s ;  bat  whether  it  was  the  first  case  seems 
somewhat  nnoertain^  for  one  of  the  resident  medical  men  main- 
tained that  he  had  treated  two^  at  leasts  of  the  native  labourers 
who  had  been  engaged  on  the  wharves  (one  of  the  men^  it  is 
stated^  had  been  at  work  on  board  the  Fannie),  for  what  he 
considered  to  be  attacks  of  the  fever,  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
23rd^  the  date  oi  Alton''s  seizure*  As  both  men  recovafed,  there 
may  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  their  illness ;  but  the 
fact  is  nevertheless  noteworthy,  as  it  serves  to  show  that  it  was 
certainly  about  the  end  of  the  thirds  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth^  week  in  June  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
impending  sickness  were  recognised  in  St.  George's. 

To  complete  the  history  of  Alton's  case,  it  must  be  added  that 
a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  (for  what  good  purpose  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand)^  when  a  verdict  was  returned  that  "  he 
died  by  the  visitation  of  Ood,  but  whether  of  yellow  fever  or 
not  the  jury  could  not  determine/'  The  lodging-house  was 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  emptied,  and  the  imnates  were<  placed, 
by  the  advice  of  the  health  officer,  under  oaonvas,  ^^  and  'guairds 
posted  over  them  for  eighteen  days  to  prevent  communication/' 
The  house  was  then  thoroughly  cleansed  and  fixmigated,  and  no 
case  of  fever  appeared  there  again  until  late  in  August,  when  it 
was  raging  all  over  St.  George's. 

So  much  for  the^r^  unequivocal  and  fatal  case.  The  second 
case  also  occurred  in  a  stranger,  who,  after  living  entirely  on 
board  a  vessel  (which  arrived  at  Bermuda  from  Wilmington 
and  Nassau  on  the  101^  of  June)  in  the  harbour  until  tli6  24th, 
went  on  shore  to  a  lodging-house,  where  he  continued,  it  would 
appear,  in  health  till  July  10th,  when  he  was  attacked  and  died 
with  black  vomit  on  the  17th.  He  had  had  no  communication 
with  Alton^  or  with  the  house  where  he  died. 

On  the  18th  July,  a  sailor,  who  had  been  found  drunk  in  the 
streets  on  the  previous  day,  died  with  black  vomit.  "  Nothing 
was  known  about  the  history  of  this  man."  The  disease  had 
by  this  time  appeared  among  ihe  troops  at  St.  Qeorge's.  A 
Serjeant  of  the  89th  Regiment  was  attacked  on  the  16th>  and 
died  on  the  22nd.  The  regiment  left  for  England  five  days 
later,  and  no  other  case  occurred  subsequently  in  the  corps. 
The  2nd  Regiment,  which  replaced  it  at  Bermuda,  and  which 
had  arrived  from  Gibraltar  only  on  the  16th,  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  soon  infected.  Two  men  were  attacked  on  the  28rd 
and  24th ;  and  soon  after  this  date,  the  disease  became  general 
among  both  civilians  and  the  military  in  the  town,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. By  this  time  also,  the  disease  had  begun  to  appear 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  group ;  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
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been  attacked  betweeu  the  22rd  of  July  and  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  August.  The  disease  thus  appears  to  have  commenced 
in  St.  George's  about  the  23rd  of  June^  and  a  month  to  have 
passed  away  before  it  gained  any  force.  It  then  travelled 
somewhat  quickly  over  the  islands,  proving  most  malignant  in 
the  towns  and  dockyard,  wherever  there  were  the  most  over- 
crowded and  susc^tiUe  populations. 

.  The. earliest  case  observed  in  the  town  of  Hamilton  occurred 
at  the  end  of  July ;  the  patient  had  come  &om  St.  George's ; 
while  the  first  case  among  the  civilians  in  Ireland  Island  was 
on  August  16th,  in  a  boy  who  had  also  come  from  the  same 
infected  looality.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  had  not, 
firom  the  very  first  appearance  of  sickness  at  St.  George's,  been 
imy  interruption  of  the  ordinary  intereourse  between  that  and 
the  other  islands :  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  demand 
tor  labour  at  St.  George's,  the  intercommunication  had  been 
mnch  greater  than  usnal.  The  epidemic  seems  to  have  reached 
its  acme  of  intensity  from  about  the  end  of  August  to  the  middle 
or  third  week  of  September*  After  the  end  of  September,  there 
was  a  marjked  aba.tement  in  the  prevalence  and  severity  of  the 
pestilence:  cases,  nevertheless,  continued  to  occur  in  different 
islands  down  to  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  early  part  of 
November,  the  temperature  was  lower  than  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  the  fever  seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether;  but,  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  southerly  winds  prevailed,  and  the  air 
became  sultry,  and  oppressive.  On  the  20th  November,  there 
was  a  sudden  reappearance  of  fever  at  St.  George's,  at  Hamilton, 
Mount  Langton,  and  at  Ireland  Island,  and  several  other  places 
aimultaneously.  Dr.  Hilditch,  B..N.  remarked  a  similar  circum- 
stance in  the  epidemic  of  1853*  The  cool  weather  of  December 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  disease.  The  last  case  among  the 
troops  appeared  on  the  12th  of  that  month;  but,  in  the  town,  a 
few  cases  were  seen  as  late  as  the  5  th  of  January,  1865. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  details,  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  St.  George's  were  unquestionably  the  original 
and  principal  seat  of  the  pestilence ;  and  there  its  chief  ravages 
ooQurred*  The  total  mortality  among  the  civil  population  of 
Bermuda— ^^estimated  in  1861  at  11,450 — ^was  set  down  at  237 
deaths  out  of  no  fewer  than  3148  persons  attacked.^  This 
amount  of  mortality  is  nearly  double  what  occurred  in  the  severe 
epidemic  of  1853,  and  three  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  milder 
visitation  of  1856.    The  great  influx  of  merchant-sailors  and 

'  Xtess  than  tliree  per  tboasand  of  the  coloured  classes  died  of  the  fever,  although 
the  eases  were  very  numerous  among  them.  Of  the  white  civil  popttlatioa,  forty- 
Mine  per  thotMBod  died.  The  estimated  number  of  the  coloured  populmtion  was 
6S26;  that  of  the  white  was  4621. 
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other  strangers  in  1864,  consequent  on  the  irregular  trade  then 
parried  on^  was  most  probably  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference^ 

We  must  now  consider  some  of  the  principal  points  relating 
to  the  troops  in  connection  with  the  epidemic* 

The  2nd  battalion  of  the  2nd  Regiment^  from  Gibraltar,  landed 
at  Bermuda  on  the  16th  of  July,  or  about  three  weeks  only  after 
the  earliest  appearance  of  the  disease.  Seren  companies  were  at 
once  encamped  on  Boaz  Island  (which  is  immediately  adjoining 
to  Ireland  Island),  and  the  three  other  companies  were  camped 
out  at  a  spot  on  the  coast  of  St.  Qteorge%  eidled  the  ^'  Navy 
Tanks,''  about  half  a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  town.  Seven  days 
after  thS  arrival,  one  of  the  oompsides  £rom  Boaz  Islasd  joined 
the  head-quarters  at  the  '^  Navy  Tanks  ;^*  and,  a  week  later,  the 
head-quarters  were  moved  to  Ferry  Point,  about  six  miles  to 
the  westward,  where  the  99th  Regiment  had  been  encamped 
previous  to  tiieir  sailing  from  Bermuda  on  the  26th  July.  A 
detachment  of  only  fifty hiIx  men  was  left  at  the  '^  Navy  Tanks'^ 
for  fatigue  duties,  which  unhappily  cKposed  them  to  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  town.  BeiU tents  of  double-  canvas  were 
issued  to  the  men  at  iuU  thecanipa.  Three^mea  lived  in  each 
tent;  each  man  had  therefore  iricubiofeetof  spsicd,  idstimatiag 
the  cubic  contents  of  H  tent  at  518  feet.  >  Evany  man  had  an 
iron  bedstead,  and  a  horsehair  pillow  and' imattress.  The  first 
case  of  the  fever  in  the  2nd  Regiment  was  ontfae  28rd  of  July  ; 
and,  on  the  following*  day,  a  caise  among  the  Royal  Artillery 
stationed  at^  St.'  George's  oecurx^d.  li  would  seem  that  thn 
disease  manifested  itself  amfong  tike  troops  in  Bbas  andilreland 
Islands  about  the  same  time;  but  the  tv^pe^  at  fitst  was^miMj 
and  BO  deaths  occurred  till  the  18th  of  AJugubt.  The:  chief 
mortality  at  St.  George's  took  place  between  Augcuat  5  th  and 
tiie  end  of  September  >  at  Boaz  and  Ireland  Islands,  between 
the  banning  of  September  and  the  end  of  the  third-  week  iii 
October.  As,  however,  on  September  9th,  209  officers  and 
men  of  the  2nd  Beffiment  were  sent  off  to  Halifax^  and' as;  on  tiie 
24th,  an  additional  189  men  of  that  corps  and  of  the  Ordnance 
also  left  for  the  same  place,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  period  of  the  acitre  of  thefi?ver.  Among  the  trobps 
sent  off^  four  cases  only  occurred  either  on  the  -voyaga  or  at 
Halifax,  and  three  of  these  proved  fatal.  These  four  cases 
were  all  ambng  the  second  batch,  ^here  was  no  tendeiic/ 14> 
any  extension  of  the  fever  after  leaving  Bermuda  j  it  seosned 
to  become  extinct,  upon  leaving  the '  focus  of  infection.  Affcer 
the  remofval  of  the  898  men,  the  rest  of  the  troops  on  Stt 
George's  were  concentrated  in  the  camp  at  Perry  Point ;  and 
there  was  very  little  sickness  afterwards  at  this  statipn,  although 
the  fever  continued  to  prevail  tor  a  month  later  at  Ireland 
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blandi  and  still  longer  in  the  town  of  St.  George's.  Nothing 
can  show  more  emphatically  the  terribly  pestiferous  condition 
of  the  town  and  suburbs  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
the  yirulence  of  the  morbific  poison  there,  than  the  painful  fact 
that  of  six  medical  offioersi  who  were  brought  from  Halifax  to 
attend  cm  the  siek  in  the  hospitals,  all  were  within  five  days 
after  tiieir  arrival  struck  down  with  the  fever,  and  that  four  fell 
victims  to  the  scourge. 

•Asr  to  the  effect  of  oamping^out  the  troops  on  suitable  ground, 
the  Beport  states  that  it  '^  was  very  good,  and  would  have  been 
still  moreisatisfactory  but  for  the  necessity  of  sending  the  men 
back  in  small  detachments  to  do  duty  in  the  most  dangerous  lO'^ 
oslities,  until  a  sufl&eient  supply  of  coloured  people  was  obtained 
to  relieve  them  of  that  labour^  It  would  appear  that  every  man, 
who  died  at  Ferry  Point  Camp,  contracted  the  fever  while  on 
duty  at  SL  GheorgeW  The  bandsmen,  who  were  confined  to  the 
camp,  did  not  lose  one  of  their  number/^  Colonel  Rose,  in 
eommand  of  the  battalion^  remarks  that  '^  the  removal  of  the 
head-quarters  to  Ferry  Point  was  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree^  The  site  would  appear,  from  all  circumstances,  to  be 
well  suited  txx  a  sanitary  camp/^ 

•  Ik  a  thsarax)eutic>  as  well  as  in  a  protective  or  preventive,  point 
of  view,  'the  importan6e  of  withdrawal  from  an  infected  locality 
and  its  immei^ate  neighbourhood  *  is  to  be  kept  in  mind :  the 
ohance&  of  reedvery  from  an  attack  are  always  sensibly  greater 
ini  B  wholesooie  atmosphere.  Of  291  cases  of  the  fever  treated 
in  the  hospital  baildings  near  St.  George's,  107  died ;  whereas  of 
61  cases  /treated,  at  the  saiaetime,  in  marquees  at  Ferry  Point, 
taly  17  were*  &tal«  As  to  the  high  mortality  among  the  sick 
in  thi^  military  hospital  at  St.  George's,  no  one  can  wonder  at  it 
if,  as  Dt.  Grant  states,  ^^  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  crowding,  the 
highest  number  in  hospital  was  108,<and  the  cubic  space  per  man 
Wtu  349  &et.  During  the  height  of  the  epidemic/  the  pressure 
was  extreme^  maiiy  of  the  men  having  to  lie  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  veraibldah;  '  Dudring  such  overcrowding,  the  ventilation  was, 
of  course,' isoperfect/^    This  is  very  sad  and  very  sfaamefhL 

'  From  the,  general  return  of  the  statistics  of  the  epidemic 
amongthe  troops,  it  appears  that  of  74  officers,  40  were  attacked, 
and  14  died;  and  that  of  1147  men,^  511  were  attacked,  and 
173  died*-  <  Among  the  228  women  and-  children,  there  Were  79 
attacks  and  15- deaths.' 

'  ( 'Of  143  tatn  of  the  2Ad',  who  were'  left  in  frequent  comitiiitiicAtiofi  with  the 
tiomn  or  immodliite  aoighbourhood  of  Bt.  Gtovgo'fl  vhen  the  head^quartert  wefo 
mored  to  Ferry  l^omt,  103  were  attackod  and  55  died. 

^  Eighteen  men  were  admitted  twice  into  hospital  with  relapses  :  the  numlM^r 
of  flieti  aetoatty  treated  was  thererore  499. 

*  It  -woidd  aaem  from  the  Army  Report,  1866,  that  at  the  oommenoement 
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The  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  miKtary^  as  compared 
with  that  among  the  white  civil  population  (139  and  49  per 
1000)^  was  doubtless  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  non-accli- 
matisation among  the  former.  Newly  arrived  persons^  under 
such  circumstances^  invariably  suffer  far  more  than  others. 

But  little  information  is  given  in  the  Report  as  to  the  results 
of  the  epidemic  in  the  naval  department  at  Bermuda.  Of  98 
sailors  (Ireland  Island)^  46  were  attacked^  and  15  died ;  while, 
among  the  same  number  of  marines  there,  only  12  were  attacked, 
and  3  died.  This  small  loss  among  the  latter  was  owing  to 
their  early  removal  to  Halifax.  Of  335  white  artisans  and 
labourers  in  the  dockyard  at  Ireland  Island,  146  were  attacked, 
and  10  died :  whereas,  among  the  95  coloured  men  engaged  in 
the  dockyard,  only  16  of  them  sickened,  and  without  a  fatal 
result  in  any  of  the  cases. 

The  following  example  well  deserves  the  attention  of  nautical 
men: 

"  The  value  of  a  proper  application  of  sanitary  laws  was  madjs 
very  evident  at  Hamilton  in  September,  at  which  period  the  fever 
was  raging  with  great  virulence.  The  Melita,  a  steamer  of  860  tons, 
with  fifty-five  people  on  board,  arrived  at  St.  George's  on  August 
28rd,  and  afterwards  proceeded  on  to  Hamilton  (the  chief  town  iu 
the  central  island  of  ^e  group)  on  September  12th,  where  she  was 
hauled  alongside  a  wharf,  whwe  Bke  lay  till  October  3rd,  without  a 
case  of  lever  appearing  in  the  ship.  The  preoauticms  used  were 
these : — Total  abstinenee  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and 
no  liberty  allowed  on  shores  The  vessel  was  fully  awned ;  decks  washed 
twice  a  daj;  cabins  and  forecastle  cleaned  daily,  the  lataber- white- 
washed twice  a  week;  and  the  bedding  aired  fore  and  aft.  The 
holds,  fore  and  aft,  and  the  engine-room,  were  several  times  white- 
washed ;  the  bilge- water  was  constantly  cleared  out ;  chloride  of 
lime  was  sprinkled  daily  over  the  whole  ship.  The  crew  had  fresh 
provisions,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for  them  to  have  salt- 
water baths  on  board." 

After  relating  the  above  particularsi  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Hamilton  very  sensibly  remark  that,  considering  the  immunity 
of  the  Melita,  '^  while  the  fever  was  raging  violently  in  the  town, 
and  on  board  of  vessels  pear  and  around  her,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that,  on  similar  regulations  being  made  by  house* 
holders  and  others,  and  particularly  by  masters  of  vessels  coming 
here  during  the  prevalence  of  a  yellow  fever,  like  benefits  would 
result  from  them— at  least,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  regula^- 
tions  may  be  put  into  practice.^' 

How  necessary  such  advice  is,  in  respect  of  shipping,  will 

of  tlie  epidemic,  there  were  86  women  and   134  children  present  with  tht*. 
troopc. 
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appear  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  health*officer  that 
during  tlie  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, ''  almost  all  the  blockade- 
running  ateamera  plying  from  Bermuda  and  Naaaau  were  in- 
fected, having  carried  the  dieease  from  this  port  or  Nassau.'^ 

It  is  ako  worthy  of  notice  that,  out  of  seventeen  attacks  which 
occurred  among  the  inmates  (the  total  number  is  not  stated)  of 
the  town-prison  of  St.  George^s,  not  one  terminated  fatally. 
Thia  result  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Hunter  to  the  regularity  of  the 
diet,  the  impossibility  of  obtainiug  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
non-exposure  to  night-air.  Ten  of  the  cases  were  in  Europeans, 
and  seven  in  natives. 

That  the  virujience,  as  well  as  the  diffusion,  of  the  disease  was 
fearfully  aggravated  among  the  l^oops,  espeeially  among  those 
who  were  stationed  near  the  town  of  St.  George's,  by  the  in- 
sanitary arrangements  and  very  unwholesome  condition  of  the 
quarters  of  the  men,  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt.  In  many  respects 
nothing  could  be  worse — badly  situated,  close  and  ill-ventilated, 
and  inevitably  polluted  at  all  times  with  privy  effluvia  from 
foul  cess-pits.  All  this  was  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  official 
report  on  the  epidemic  of  1853,  when  between  three  and  four 
hundred  soldiers  were  swept  off  within  less  than  three  months. 
Yet  little  seisms  to  have  been  done  in  the  interval  to  correct 
this  state  of  things,  which  ever-recurring  experience  shows  as 
infallibly  feeds  a  pestilence  as  old  timber  and  tar-barrels  will 
feed  a  conflagration.  Ck)lonel  Hawley,  £JE.,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony,  in  transmitting  the  report  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  SbMj  objects  to  this  being  called  '*  the  eatise  of 
the  pestilence,  because  they  (the  buildings,  Sec.)  remain  from 
year  to  year  much  in  the  same  condition,  and,  if  they  generate 
and  emit  a  poisonous  influence,  that  influence  must  operate 
constantly,  though  not  necessarily,  to  the  extent  of  producing 
every  year  yellow  fever.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of 
such  constant  operation,  for,  except  in  epidemic  years,  the  popu- 
lation is  singularly  healthy.''  We  much  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  latter  statement:  there  is  no  registration  of  deaths  among 
the-  oi^  popolation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  troops 
inordinary  years,  this  has  often  been  anything  but  satis:foctory. 
Tbd. abounding  sanitary  evils  in  a  place  may  not  directly  or 
proximately  be  the  cau»e,  but  they  may  be  the  occasion,  of  a 
p^tjlential  visitation ;  they  may  not  per  se  generate  or  beget, 
but.  they  may  serve  to  breed  or  engender,  a  disease  which,  with- 
out their  concurrent  action,  might  never  have  become  fully 
developed.  The  genesis  of  many  diseases  seems  truly  to  be  the 
product  of  a  binary,  not  of  a  single,  agency;  and  Colonel  Hawley 
is  too  intelligent  not  to  recognise  practically  this  medical  truth ; 
for  he  goes  on  to  remark — "  With  regard  to  the  spread  of  the 
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epidemic,  a  different  conclusion  seems  warranted.  After  it  had 
once  begun,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fostered 
and  propagated  through  the  absence  of  sanitary  precautions/' 
Now,  when  we  find  that  even  the  officers'  quarters  are  declared 
to  be  so  unwholesome  that  it  is  *'  most  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  continue  living  in  them,  particuFarly  during  the  summer 
months,''  what,  it  may  be  expected,  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
barracks  of  the  men?  It  has  been  already  seen  how  severely 
the  officers  suffered.  One  instance  will  suffice  as  to  the  chief 
cause  of  their  disastrous  sickness  and  mortality  :  —  ''Of  eight 
officers  occupying  these  quarters  (to  the  east  of  the  Royal  Bar- 
racks), not  one  escaped,  and  tluree  died.  Two  officers'  wives 
and  two  children  were  also  living  in  the  quarters ;  and  of  these 
only  one,  an  infant  at  the  breast,  escaped  an  attack." 

With  such  surroundings,  and  in  so  unprepared  a  state  as  the 
military  were  evidently  in  to  encounter  the  emergency  of  an 
epidemic  visitation,  the  prompt  removal  of  as  many  of  the 
troops  as  possible  to  Halifax  when  the  disease  had  already 
proved  very  destructive,  and  threatened  further  ravages,  was 
doubtless  a  wise  and  salutary  act,  adopted  in  compliance  with  the 
urgent  representation  of  Dr.  Barrow,  who  had  become  principal 
medical  officer  on  the  death  of  Dr.  fVanklyn.  ''  One  measure," 
remarks  Colonel  Hawley, ''  not  a  profound  or  scientific  one,  was 
resorted  to  with  good  effect^  namely,  flight.  It  is,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  the  only  reliable  mode  of  escape.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  and  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  that  the  means  of  transport 
should  be  at  hand  every  summer."  The  Report  declares  that,  in 
the  event  of  future  epidemics,  the  prompt  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  colony  "  is  the  only  effectual  and  certain  remedy ;  for 
.  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  mountainous  districts 
in  Bermuda,  where  land  can  be  found  at  such  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  as  to  render  immunity  from  the  disease  probable."  Dr. 
Barrow  recommends  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  any  town  or  barrack  in  the  colony,  the  whole  of 
the  troops  in  the  vicinity  should  be  instantly  placed  under  can- 
vas, at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  if  possible ;  and 
that,  should  a  second  case  anywhere  appear,  steps  should  im- 
mediately be  taken  to  remove  all  the  white  troops  to  Halifax. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  this  advice  is  conditional  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  insanitary  state  of  the  military 
quarters,  and  the  absence  of  available  arrangements  for  the 
prompt  and  safe  encampment  of  the  men,  on  the  first  suspicion 
of  impending  sickness  in  any  season.  The  climate  and  con- 
figuration of  the  islands,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  high 
elevation,  are  not  such  as  inevitably  to  render  them  everywhere 
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unsafe  in  yellow-fever  years.  So^  at  leasts  thinks  one  of  the  non- 
medical commissioners^  the  attorney-general  of  the  colony, 
who  takes  exception  to  the  unqualified  recommendation  in  the 
report,  on  the  ground  that 

**  no  sufficient  evidence  is  produced  to  show  that  these  islands  do 
not  contain  within  themselves  abundant  sanitary  resources  for  all 

Practical  purposes,  if  the  same  be  promptly  and  &irly  employed, 
solation  and  dispersion  of  troops  are  perfectly  obtainable  m  Ber- 
muda ;  and  if  the  various  camping-grounds  were  habitually  kept  in 
a  state  fit  for  use  in  emergency,  and  proper  regiilations  with  regard 
to  the  troops  to  save  them  m>m  exposure,  fatigue  (intemperance, 
also),  and  contact  with  infected  districts  were  at  hand,  to  be  imme- 
diately enforced  on  the  first  indication  of  epidemic  disease,  and  were 
promptly  and  firmly  carried  out,  the  results  would  probably  be  little, 
if  at  all,  less  satisfactory  than  those  devised  in  1864  from  sending 
the  troops  to  sea.  ...  At  least,  it  seems  to  be  worth  while,  before 
resolving  on  denuding  the  colony  of  its  garrison,  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  more  complete  dispersion  and  prompt  separation  of  sick  from  well 
than  has  yet  been  attempted." 

The  whole  subject  obviously  demands  careful  consideration 
by  the  War  Office ;  it  affects  sanitary  regime,  not  in  Bermuda 
only,  but  in  many  other  colonies  where  our  troops  are  stationed. 
Nor  is  the  Navy  less  concerned  in  the  matter  than  the  Army ;  for 
the  question  of  ^'flight''  from  a  station  of  our  ships  of  war,  on  all 
occasions,  upon  the  appearance  of  any  cases  of  yellow  fever 
among  the  crew,  as  the  only  measure  of  safety  that  can  be  had 
recourse  to,  is  at  present  exciting  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  naval  service. 

If  it  be  really  the  case  that  all  sanitary  and  hygienic  pre- 
cautions on  boani  a  vessel  are  powerless,  even  with  the  concurrent 
assistance  of  well-appointed  hospitals  on  shore,  against  the  spread 
and  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  tropical  climates,  the  prospects  of 
onr  mercantile  shipping,  which  of  course  cannot  at  once  start 
for  a  northern  latitude  when  danger  is  apprehended,  will  indeed 
be  very  dismal.  But  this  has  not  been  shown ;  and  we  are 
certainly  not  without  a  strong  hope  that  much  may  be  done  by 
judicious  arrangements  and  appliances,  systematically  carried 
out  b^are  as  well  as  during  the  occurrence  of  the  disease, 
whereby  the  risk  may  be  very  greatly  diminished.  The  berth- 
ing of  the  men  is  always  a  point  of  prime  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  health ;  in  epidemic  seasons,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
life  or  death.  As  far  as  possible,  the  sick  should  be  treated 
under  canvas  on  the  upper  deck,  so  that  there  may  be  at  aU 
times  free  circulation  of  pure  air  around  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  epidemic  in  1864  with  the  visitation 
in  1853  and  that  in  1856  brings  out  some  noteworthy  resultp. 

79— xi.  9 
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The  mortality  among  the  dyil  popnlation,  including  the  mer- 
cantile marine^  in  these  three  years  was  respectively  237,  138, 
and  88.^  The  large  excess  in  1864  has  already  been  accounted 
for.  Among  the  military,  the  deaths  were  in  the  several  visita* 
tions  206,  S61|  and  4 ;  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  including 
women  and  children,  being  respectively  1460,  1517,  and  132& 
Regard  is,  of  course,  to  be  had  to  the  removal  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  troops  on  the  last  occasion,  before  the  subsidence  of 
the  epidemic.  As  to  the  very  small  mortality  in  1856,  tliia  was 
doubtless  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
stress  of  the  epidemic,  which  was  altogether  less  virulent  and  more 
local  throughout  its  continuance,  was  chiefly  felt  over  the  western 
islands  of  the  group;  St.  George's,  where  most  of  the  troops  are 
stationed,  being  comparatively  but  slightly  affected.  That,  how* 
ever,  the  early  camping-out  of  the  troops  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  fortunate  result,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Milroy  in  a  memoir 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Colonial  Office  soon  after  the  visitation, 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  what  took  place  among  the 
garrison  stationed  on  Ireland  Island,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  disease.  "  On  the  very  first  announce- 
ment of  the  yeUow  fever,  a  large  number  of  the  troops  were  put 
under  canvas  at  night ;  and  immediately  that  a  case  appeared 
in  barracks,  all  the  men  were  encamped ;  and  as  soon  as  a  case 
showed  itself  among  them  there,  the  camp  was  shifted.  By  these 
means  the  infantry,  296  in  strength,  presented  only  28  attacks) 
and  no  deaths.''  ^ 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  still  exist  as  to  the  primary  origin 
of  yellow  fever  in  Bermuda — whether  it  be  of  indigenous  develop* 
ment,  or  be  due  to  introduction  from  abroad — there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  local  conditions  which  foster  its  growth,  and  which  give 
it  force  to  spread  and  become  fatally  destructive.  The  history  of 
the  latest  as  of  the  former  epidemics  shows,  moreover,  the  futility 
of  quarantine  measures,  as  hitherto  practised,  to  keep  out  the 
pestilence.  The  system  pursued  in  Bermuda,  and  in  too  many 
other  places,  is  obviously  a  mockery  and  delusion,  and  looks 
very  much  like  a  mere  official  sham  to  impose  upon  the  public 
credulity.  If,  indeed,  (as  one  of  the  resident  medical  men.  Dr. 
Lough,  suggests,)  a  thorough  inspection  of  every  vessel  arriving 
from  the  West  Indies,  especially  during  the  summ^  months^ 

I  In  1863  and  1B66,  there  was  a  large  body  of  convicts  at  Bermuda ;  they  were 
mostly  Icept  in  hulks  moored  off  Boaz  and  Ireland  islands.  In  the  former  year, 
out  of  1778  there  were  161  deaths  from  yellow  fever ;  and  in  the  latter  year,  out 
of  1110,  there  were  134  attacked,  and  27  died. 

"  On  the  "  Yellow  Fever  Epidemics  of  Bermuda,"  by  W.  B.  E.  Smart.  M.D.. 
Deputy-Medical  Inspector  of  tbe  Royal  Kaval  Hospital,  Bermuda,  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Epidemiological  Society,'  voL  ii,  p.  24.  This  valuable  paper  will 
weU  repay  an  attentive  perusal  by  aU  military  and  naval  medical  officers. 
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and  a  hjgienic  examination  of  aD  on  board,  were  made  by  a 
competent  healtb-officer,  and  this  gentleman  had  ample  discre- 
tionary powers  to  enforce  all  requisite  sanitary  precautions 
before  free  pratique  was  granted,  much  good  might  reasonably 
be  hoped  for,  in  respect  alike  of  the  yessels  themselves  and  of 
the  community  on  shore. 

In  1864,  the  ferer  had  existed  in  and  about  the  town  of  St. 
George's  for  some  time  before  any  quarantine  upon  foreign  arri- 
rals  was  had  recourse  to ;  nor  can  any  one  read  attentiyely  the 
history  of  the  earliest  fatal  instance  in  the  man  Alton  without 
belieying  that  he  contracted  the  dangerous  fever  on  shore,  as  is 
extremely  apt  to  be  the  case  with  new-comers  into  an  infected 
locality.  Neither  in  1868,  nor  in  1856,  could  the  commis- 
sioners, who  reported  upon  them,  trace  the  disease  to  foreign 
importation;  most  of  the  medical  men  upon  both  occasions 
declared  their  belief  that  it  was  of  indigenous  development. 
Unfortunately,  the  profession  are,  on  the  whole,  so  much  at  sea 
— ^without  a  compass,  too — upon  the  subject  of  Quarantine  in 
relation  to  yellow  fever,  and  there  is  so  little  accord  of  opinion 
as  to  the  line  of  procedure  which  should  be  adopted  in  different 
cases,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  yet  of  any  rational 
system  being  pursued  in  Bermuda  for  the  future,  notwithstanding 
all  the  lessons  of  past  experience.  The  Report  before  us  shirks  the 
difficulty  by  expressing  no  opinion  on  the  matter.  Dr.  Barrow 
has  evidently  no  faith  in  quarantine  as  a  defence  against  future 
visitations;  and  he  justly  remarks  that  reliance  upon  it  as  a  safe- 
guard will  infallibly  serve  to  delay,  and  to  render  less  thorough, 
the  correction  of  the  abounding  sanitary  evils  which  have 
hitherto  played  so  pernicious  a  part  in  all  the  epidemics.  The 
opinion,  hazarded  in  the  recently  published  report  on  the  health 
of  the  Navy,  that  "  had  quarantine  been  as  rigidly  enforced  at 
Bermuda  in  1864  as  it  was  at  New  Orleans  in  1862,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  islands  would  have  escaped  the  dis- 
astrous visitation  which  it  sustained,'^  will  be  questioned  by 
many,  and  probably  by  none  so  much  as  by  the  medical  officers, 
of  both  services,  who  have  had  experience  of  any  of  the  recent 
epidemics  there. 

It  would  seem  that,  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  a 
Nuisances'  Removal  Act  was  hurriedly  passed  by  the  Bermuda 
legislature ;  and  this  is,  oddly  enough,  entitled  **  An  Act  further 
to  amend  an  Act  to  establish  certain  Regulations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Quarantine.'^  Surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  Colonial 
Office  of  this  country  should  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
sanitary  condition  and  requirements  of  the  dependencies  under 
its  control,  with  the  view  of  counselling  and  guiding  them  in 
respect  of  the  measures  required  both  for  their  internal  im- 
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proTement,  and  for  protectioii  against  tlie  iotroctactioa  of  dan- 
gerooB  dUeaaes  bj  soipping.     At  present,  each  colony  is  left  to 
devise  and  work  out  for  itKlf  its  own  sanitary  and  quaranttne 
l^slation;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  no  two  colonies  are 
quite  agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  seldom  or  never 
are  any  really  useful  enactueota  pateed,     In  the  Report  before 
us,  a  uiorougli  system  of  sewerage  and  drainage  and  of  water 
supply  to  the  towns  i&i^ef^uda  is  stxoqi^^Vjirged ;  but  without 
due  regard,  we  fear,  to  the  euonnous  dimculties  in  carrying  out 
and  efficiently  maintaining-suefa  a  scheme  in  a  count^  where 
"  no  civil,  engineer  oi;  even  master-builder  is   to  be   found." 
Very  mudinl^,  however,  IJe  done  by  paving  and^tterlng'tfak 
streets,  aifd  by  filling  up  ditches;  by  the   daily  reihovu^and 
destruction  of  all  house-filth  and  cAber  refuse  and  gAth^e/j  by 
regular  cleansing  of  the  ways,  wharves,  and  foreahores  aefti^  the 
•hippJBg ;  by  inpniviB;  the  dwellings  i 
aide  and  oat,  unaeipeath  as  well  as  on 
waging  then  once  or  twice  a  year ;  by  a 
and  tBiddea,;    sod  by  sedulous   attentic 
vMer-tafiicB.     If  efficient  drains  and  seW' 
BO  much  the  bettw,'  provided  the  contents 
9f  «»tbe«at^aia.  .,   „     /,    ' 
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What  U  most  remarkable  is  the  long  night  of  the  Btudjr  of 

aoatomy  in  Scotland, — the  first  efibrts  in  the  way  of  public 

ioBtniction  having  been  made  little  more  than  a  hundr^  and 

GSty  years  ago,  and  then  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  as  we 

learn  from  the  following  account  of  it  from  a  '  Minute  of  the 

Sai^eons  of  Edinburgh,'  bearing  the  date  of  the  18th  May, 

1704.     The  course  of  instruction  is  described  as  comprising 

nine  lectures,  conducted  by  as  many  prelectors.     Their  names 

and  subjects  are  thus  enumerated : 

"Thefirtt  day,  James  Hamilton:  a  discourse  on  anatomie  in  ge< 
neral,  with  a  dissection  and  demonstration  of  the  common  ligaments 
and  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  leeond  day,  John  Mirrie :  the 
umbilicus,  omentum,  peritoneum,  stomach,  pancreas,  intestines, 
vasa  lactea,  mesentery,  receptsculuni  chili,  and  ductus  thoracicus. 
The  third  day,  Mr.  Alexander  Nisbet:  the  liver,  vesica  fellis, 
with  their  vessels,  spleen,  kidneys,  glanduhe  renales,  ureters,  and 
bladder.  The  fourth  day,  George  Dundas :  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  a  woman,  with  a  discourse  of  hernia.  The  jf^A  day,  Mr. 
Bobert  SwintowD :  the  containing  and  contained  parts  of  the  thorax, 
with  the  circulatiou  of  the  blood  and  respiration.  The  tixih  day, 
Henry  Hamilton  :  the  hair,  teguments,  dura  and  pia  mater,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  nerves  within  the  head.  The  tevenlk  day,  Kobert 
Eliot ;  the  five  external  senses,  with  a  demonstration  of  their  several 
organs.  The  eighth  day,  John  Jossy :  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
arm,  with  a  discourse  on  muaculai  motion.    The  niitth  day,  William 
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Ooe,  tM  of  tbe.Sltlaad  Uh  of  Yictoia*  eap.  54>  tiiiit,  ereiLBflcr 
«€^tm9e  hBA  be^o.  proxiouooedr  ^'  it^  ^b^l  be  tawfui-^^ir  jurjntwo 
j^tieeAof  th^  peaoe  of  the  eountjf  <Mr  plaoe  vbcorer&ay  fierada 
;«mdeir  tei^eo^^of  death  iB^Kmtoedi to  Inqmre^  .with  :thfi  «d 
4>f  the  physicifit^ia  of  8i»rgeOR»,^M  to  the  pan^y^of  traoh  |>esioii:) 
and  if>it  >haU  be  eertftfii^d  by  snob  pbyaiciaiiJi  andfiUi^^mdi^^hat 
weh  pereon  in  insi^Dej  it  ehall  be  hi^fulfoir  oneoflBsr  Ma;est|f% 
{^rineipal  SecDetariee  of  State  to  direct^  by  warrant,  tbat  sinrh 
perapu  be  removed  to  a  proper  reoeptakde  for  insabe^persooaj^ 
The  other,  tiiat  of  the  97th  dud  28th  of  Vietom,  cap.  29,  <by 
ifhiipb •  the  pQwer  of  medical  imquiry  into  the  state  of  miiMlief 
pevaODS  undei:  ^eoii^efiee  of  death  i^t^OtifiQad  to  phyaieians  and 
Bttrgooas  JspeciaUy  appoiated  for  thia  purjMoae  hj  osifi'  of  Her 
Majeaty'tf  pj?iaeipal  Se^retariea  of  State4  > 
•  ^Ye  beartaly  ooacur  in  the  hope  eapreilied  by  the  antbor  inj  Ua 
eonolnaion^-'^That  a  wiaer  and  more  humane  apirili  niay  before 
|ox^  pervade  the  l$wa  of  Ihk  country  relating  to  the  <80^balled 
eirin»inal  insanity,  and  that  the  moat  horrible  pimifidiment  that 
ipan  oaa  ipfliot  ibxill  np  longer  be  awaxded  to  Ihomoat^nnfeiiin^ 
nate^  of  all  yiotiias^f  diaeaae.'^  •    <,it 

'  »  f  ,  -  r         ^  *  -•  T''"  ^  -•''•.' 

'        ■  •  '        '       -,  T  •-'    1    ••" 

Art*  IlI.**-HR«ioff  on  the  Beam  of  UikrpMt     By  W.  '9: 
Tasa(»>  M.D«;  Medical  Offlcet^of  Healtb  fbr  the  Botbu^hl 

■    •  8ro,  i5p»  **>  *c-    ' 

,  -  ,.       -  '  ,  .......       ,  .       ,       ' '  '  ^ 

Wa  pnrpoa^d  noticing  thia  pamphlet  beforer  aow»  btii  tbojiigfa  i^ 
refeora  to  the  public  health  of  nearly  two  yeara  ago,  yet  aa  it  is  con«; 
cerned  with  ai^biecta  of  general  interest  «nd  operaHdon,  niTe  thitdt 
that  it  ia  right  even  now  to  draw  publio  attention  to  ^.     \%  «p^ 
peara  that  the  year  1865  waa  very  aipHly  aa^  fatal  in  thta  gveit- 
oommercial  porti  with  its  half  million  of  pop^tatidn*     Rirtkiec 
more  than  ^6  in  every  1000  of  ita  iiihahitanta' w^e  out  oS^'  tfad 
cUathrate  in  different  d^t^ricta  varying  fixHn  betw«en  S4  and^S5p 
in  some  districts^  up  to  49  per  1000  in  others.      This  hi^ 
mortality  is  considerably  above  the  corrected  averages  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.    The  exeess  was  maialy  due  toa  ntexked  increase 
of  fever  in  Liverpool  ever  since  the  end  of  I860.    This  home 
peatilenoe.  is  never  absent  from  the  town )  but  for  the  lai^t  tfareife^ 
years  it  has  pmvailed  in  the  epidemie  t(ftm.    In  1863;  the  deathi^^ 
frofti  fever  (chiefly  pure  typhus)  ^ere  1304  *  iti  1864,  the  numbeV 
rose  to  1?74;   and  in  1865,  they  Were  no  fewer  than  2336. 
Dr.  Trench  gives  a  projected  diagram,  which  shows  the  weekly^ 
mortality  ttotd  the  disease  during  these  three  years  j  and  also  a., 
mortality  map  of  typhus  in  1865,   the  worst . districts;  being 
coloured  yeUoiw/  a^d  the  number  of  deatjhs  in  ^c^l  street-1ndi*ti 
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(acted  hj  r^d'Sois;  Tiie  topogi^a^ki^ld  dktFibution  of  the  pest 
o<rer/bbe  tiMtt^fi  thtM  pdtent  at  a  gkmce*  Chttrta  df  disease  are 
ahrs^  extreiDely  iasttuetiv^;  the  exainple  t>f  tftkt  pnmnciid 
beethiien  dieuld  be  followed  bf  the  astociated  officers  of  health 
pf  the  metropolis^  the  medical  tQ))ograpby  of  which  has  yet  to  be 
iarec^ifttted  Witb  the  care  which'  the  importance  of  t^e  subject 
dettmnribl  Sanitairy  esperioiee'  in  Liverpooi  confirms^  in  the 
moflt  striking  *  manmri  the  results  of  observation  elsewhere  in 
re8peet*>^f  tbe  principal  causes  of  the  origin  txA  spread  of 
trpb^,  "^iy  ONYer^owdtng  in  linwhotesoine,  iu-ventilated  rooms^ 
tepeciadly  when  this  is  associated  with  deslltntioi^^  and  filthiness 
bfiipenon  and  ^84)ode.  There  is  certainly  no  form  of  pestilence 
idiise.setiiology  ^and  consequently  whose  prophylaxis  and  sub* 
jugation)  has  been  more  satid&ctorily  ma^e  out  on  the  whole^ 
tiksnithad  of  "typhus^.  We  c«;nsot^  indeed^  iis  yet  explain  why  it 
181  eld  mucL  more -epidemic  in  some  years  or  series  of  years  than 
in-  others  7 '1lu4  as  to  the  endemic  or  local  provocatives  and 
adjuyants  of  itlie  morbid  poi8on>  we  know  with  eertainty  what 
wills  •flttrthe^xmehand  inevitaUyfoster  and  intensify,  and  on  the 
other  hand  what  will  dissipate  and  prevent  its  4eadly  operation. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  needful  that  this  most  important  social 
question  be  rightly  understood  by  municipal  and  other  public 
faodieprw^h  ^a^i^  ^h^  dbar^.^nh^r  public  health  than  in 
y^v^y^j  aiid'1^  are  therefore  #id  to.&ad  that  it  hK  not  long 
ago  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Health  Commil^ee,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the  causes  of  the  excessive 
i&oftaHi)^  6f  thier  b^rotrgh,  and  a^td  the  m^ans  to  be  adopted  for 
mitigathig  fibe  same.  From  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
btfore  thris  coihmiltee,  and  which  e6nsists  almost  entirely  of  the 
evjdeice  giv^nby  Dr.  Trench,  we  select  the  following  passage, 
wUch  ^'V«ry  cleslriy  pnti  b^ifore  ns  ciertain  peculiarities,  social 
aadisdinomic;  in  f^^  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of 
Idfaerpibol,  wbidi '  require  to  be  attended  to  in  discussing  the 
qnteiion  <ff  the'^^eneration  and  prevalence  of  typhtis  in  their 
nfidst. 

)i^In  a  nuutmfhcturing  town  the  men  werk  in  large  bodi^,  and 
thuatfaty  are  ktibwn  to  each  cfther»  and  there  is  among^hem  a  soli- 
d#<i^  of  ii3t0resti. :  They  may  net -always  be  oecapiedfalltifne  and 
olitaiu  full  wages;,  but  ati  the  worst  there' is  only  a  leasening,  neiper 
a  total  cessation  of  incoiqe>  and  thisdiiainisbed  time,  though  on  the 
veyga  of 'claimning,',  never  reaches  to  absolute  want.  Of  cQ^rseI 
ata  tanciiig  jof  ordinary  times,, and  not  of  jeara  so  e^captional  as. that 
of  the  cotton  famine.  Now,  ^er  contra^  the  upekijl^.d  labourers  of 
otir'port  have  no  fixed  place  or  combined  unity  pf  work;  there  is 
nttieh  of'chande  and  little  of  certainty  in  their  employment;  a  man 
goy^i  frdfa* 7oiteth  Park  to  the  extreme  northern  docks,  and  tncc 
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versd,  in  Bearch  of  work ;  a  westerly  breeze,^  or  a  epurt  of  commercial 
speculation  may  for  a  few  week^  give  him  full  wages;  but  then 
comes  the  period  of  total  stoppage,  for  which  no  provision  has  been 
made.  The  transition  is  almost  immediate  from  abundance,  or  at 
least  sufficiency,  to  absolute  pauperism.  This  uncertainty,  like  the 
rapid  changes  of  gambling,  tends  to  demoralise  the  man,  and  almost 
to  preclude  any  steady  household  economy  by  the  wives ;  henc6  we 
find  among  them  an  amount  of  reckless  imprudence,  drunkenness, 
and  squalid  wretchedness  greater  than  among  the  same  class  in 
mamifaeturing  towns.  I  have  stated  that  the  indigent  unemployed 
flock  to  the  towns ;  unfortunately  many  of  such  immigrants  bnug 
with  them  not  only  the  burden  of  poverty,  but  a  capacity  of  sub- 
mitting to  privations,  which  acts  as  a  pernicious  example  to  other 
labourers,  and  hence  we  find  in  this  town  of  commercial  prosperity 
and  wealth  large  sections  of  the  people  in  the  lowest  scale  of  social, 
physical,  and  moral  degradation. 

"  There  can  thus  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why — 1,  typhus 
Itever  is  never  absent  from  Liverpool ;  2,  why,  among  a  population  so 
reduced  by  overcrowding  and  privations  below  the  normal  standard 
of  health  and  strength,  the  alighest  increase  of  public  distress  quickly 
oonv^s  sporadio  typhus  into  the  gravity  of  a  fatal  epidemic ;  and  9, 
why  seaports  bke  Lriveirpool  and  G-lasgow,  the  reaort  of  unskilled 
laboorers,  and  especially  of  poor  Irish,  are  so  onfieworably  jdikced  on 
the  lists  of  the  Beigistrac-Qeneral  returns  of  annual  mortality." 

Dr.  Trench,  like  all  other  experienced  officers  of  healthy  is 
convinced  that  by  far  the  most  important  preventive  and  pro- 
jAyfatctio  measure  for  the  terrible  health^evila  whicb  they  have 
to  grapple  widi  in  Liverpool,  is  the  providing  of  better  dwellings 
for  the  poor.  He  points  to  what  has  been  or  is  being  done  in 
London,  Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  other  towns,  in  the 
way  of  erecting  model  lodging-bouses  and  cottages,  and  expresses 
his  regret  that  '^  Liverpool  does  not  take  the  lead  in  a  matter 
in  which  Liverpool  is  more  interested  than  any  other  town  in 
the  kiogdom.^^  It  is  fortunate  that  the  corporation  have  so 
able  and  sealous  a  professional  counsellor  at  their  side  aa 
Br.  Trench,  and  we  cordially  trust  that  his  representations  wiJU 
not  have  been  made  in  vain.  The  matter  in  queatioa  is  at  ercoy 
time  of  vital  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

*  Whenever  tliere  li  any  l6tig  oontintiaiiee  of  easterly  wind,  and  eonseqtiettt 
dcbij  in  the  mvimiU  of  komeward>boaiul  vatatii  in  th<^  Meney,  tkero  ia  inavitaUl^ 
a  large  and  sudden  increase  among  the  claimants  of  parochial  relief.  "  This  in- 
crease of  panperism  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  typhns ;  and  thos 
tfae  records  of  a  meteorological  phenomenon,  of  an  economic  effect,  and  of  a  con- 
tsgiovB  djaease  are  all  imprinted  on  one  and  the  8am«  line  of  the  death  register/' 
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Akt.  IV. — On  the  Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Tumotsrs  and  other 
Surgical  Diseases.  By  Julius  AlthauSj  M.D.,  M.II.C.P. 
Ixmdony  1867,  pp.  31. 

. .  This  small  treatise  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  After  allusion  to  the 
physical^  chemical^  and  physiological  effects  of  a  ^Ivanic  current 
on  living  bodies,  and  explaining  '<  what  takes  place  in  a  galvanic 
battery  which  has  been  properly  chterged/*  the  author  proceeds 
to  speak  of  c^tain  microscopical  observations  on  the  changes 
undergone  by  animal  structures  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
tinuous galvanic  current,  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  electro- 
lytic treatment.  He  observed  that  no  animal  tissue  whatever 
could  withstand  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  negative  pole^ 
and  that  the  rapidity  and  force  with  which  this  disintegratioB 
is  brought  about  are  proportioned  to  the  electro-motive  force 
employed,  and  to  the  softness  and  vascularity  of  the  structuim 
icted  upon.  This  electrolytic  action  of  the  negative  pole  is 
jsainiy  composed  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  and  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  free  alkali  developed 
along  with  the  hydrogen.  Experiments  on  living  animals  showed 
that  considerable  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  were 
observed  as  proximate  and  remote  sequelae  of  the  operations. 

"  It  WB8  then  observed  that  a  needle  connected  with  the  negative 
£ple  of  the  battery  could  be  inserted  into  and  removed  from  the  body 
without  caufiing  any  loss  of  blood;  that  the  current  used  did  not 
appear  to  give  any  pain  to  the  animal  beyond  what  was  due  to  the 
iatroduction  of  the  needle  through  the  skin ;  and  that  the  parts 
operated  upon  shrank  sensibly  afber  the  operation,  but  that  there  wsa 
neither  inflammation,  suppmration,  nor  sloughing.  K  the  negative 
pole  was  made  to  act  imon  blood-vessels,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  first  filled  with  a  foreign  body  due  to  disintegration  of  the 
i)lood,  and  round  which  afterwards  a  slow  separation  of  cancellated 
fibrine  took  plaoe.  They  were  thus  charged  into  solid  strings 
wherever  the  current  had  been  made  to  act.'* 

This  being  the  case^  the  author  thought  that  the  current  could 
safely  and  successfully  be  applied  to  parts  of  the  body  where 
shrinking  and  diaintegration  of  tissue  and  obliteration  of  blood«- 
Tessels  might  be  required  for  surgical  purposes. 

After  describing  the  battery  and  the  apparatus  required  for 
the  electrolytic  treatment^  Dr.  Althaus  proceeds  to  enumerate 
the  various  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  treatment  has 
been  or  may  be  expected  to  prove  serviceable^  and  these  are 
tnmouTS^    certain    diseases    of    the    blood-vessels^    especially 
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aneurisms^  serous  effusions^  stroctures,.  'prpunda^  aad  .ulcers, 
Cases  are  adduced  illastr«i;iug  the  \x^9ixwnt\fii>  ,90iuaaf  UiiQ«9 
affections. 


Art.  V. — A  Manual  of  the  Operations  of  Surgery^  for  the  use 

5  f  Senior  Students,  House-SyrgeonS,  and  Junior  Tractitioners'. 
Uustrated.    By  Joseph  Bell;  P.R.C.S.  Edin.,  &c.    Bdm\ 
'    burgh,  Maclaohlan  and  Stewart;  London,  Hardwicke;  1866, 
16mo,  pp.  267. 

This  Is  a  modest  and^  we  ^ink/a  us<^faMit%lo  volanle;  irhidi 
will  compare  favorably  inth  Hs  numerotrs  competitors'  by 
Maunder,  T^  Smith,  atid  otberft^'  inasmuch  a$  it  embracei^ 
several  methods  of  performing  tandu»4^p«raiti<ftl}s;  Which  hav^ 
been  invented  since  the  publication  of  those  works,  is  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts,  though  perhaps  hardly  sufficiently,  and 
the  woodcuts,  although  rough,  are  yet  not  so  unpleasing  as  those 
given  in  Mrr  Maunder's  •  volume.  The  author  vpry  properi|r 
disclaims  auy  origiuaiity  for  a  work  of  fbis  natui^,  |md  J^also 
most  properly  gives  his  authorities  for  almost  every  part  of  his 
ccmipiiaQoai }  yet  he  writes  in!  the  sfyle  of  ime  who  hdHrbadHGfrne 
espermnce  cf  his  own.im  the  liiing  .body. ;  .^.ndrthB  pcooeediiiga 
wUeh  he.>de8erifae8  are^  for  the  most  part  at  leastpfeeiflibfeiib 
poractiDe.  ^  Fraia  tins  statement  a  fefw.flKeQptum&may^doabtiiBi^ 
be  Bwda}.bt^, hardly,  any  oftfaeaamanualaEiCtf  opeiiUaonaiOU.tiiB 
dead  subject  are  free  from  some  deseviptions  whielBimiBtipBqplIi 
imuld  finad  it impossiUc  to  «dise  oh  liie  Ivviagw :  -  To.mr  sdBds 
ttiefeUowing.mast  be  olaas«d-'  ist  this  ■  fncfapgnry ^  i  .imih^t/p0nt{^ 
iiODS  iar  /^  pcnnoal^aecstiasi/^  t.*^.  foropaauigt  tbedureliioa  kai 
dividing  a  stricture  when  impassable  to  instrumeiits^'Mr.  iSbQ 
givMBS  thv  foddnringidireotaanB  :«*^^  A  fQli^aixed  eatbeteir.ibhatt  be 
passed  as  far? OS. posBEdble  up  toiks  strxfilnre,  and  hjddi^^findly 
in  Hd  middle  Heael  c  «  .  'iteuretkra. should  then  be  ^opened 
o^SBr:tii6  txtfaeter^  the. edges  oCcthe  mueons  9iieisbranB^ii]^:iSi 
each  side  by  silk  threads  passed  through  .them^  and  the'Stazgooh 
must  endeavour  to  pass  a  fas  probe  into  the  opening;  bf  She 
itrictoT^.  If  it^is  4xm'  fae  done>  it  is  oou^SKatiieBly.  e&syilolilit 
the  striotHre«y>^'!'  te.  {P.-M&*)  We  have  petformed^oi^  as^ated 
at  numermn  such  opeiitttioiie,  ifhiob  we  lud:dly^thiilkvsNf&  BeH 
can*  ha^re  done^  or  else  his  oasea  mnst^iittve  beenkverydikffieteiil 
to  ours.  The  depth  of  .th&  parts  and  the  fidee  ..UeediugiiSMideni 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  reoog^iiae  the  edges  -d£  .^e^mncniis 
membraoe— at  the  apex  of  a  conical  wouiid^  perhaps,  twoioto 
thvee  inidies  in  depth.;  >8nd  to  see  anything  lik&^thc^  openit^ 
of  a  stricture  at  such  adepdi>.a  man •  must 'faavie  nhtispeteyA 
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dijUbti  fturgeons  bn  tlrid  side  of  tlie  border  can  boast  of.  Another 
#lifteifeit'<OTfi[i*rBell*«  ott  the  sttbject  of  urinary  operations  would 
be  read  with  mnch  amazement  in  France: — ''Internal  diTision  of 
stricture  may  be  merely  noticed  here  as  of  historic  interest^  but 
is  now  very  rarely  practised,  and  has  justly  fallen  into  disrepute, 
W^H^  l\^h  .^iwi£^ui^.apid:(ija  a^wr^  cases)  ixupowble"  (pu  245), 
^]f,t^  AatF^W^ai^fi^g  d-  few  such  statemeiits  as  tb^se^  w^eh  we 
T^j^^  as  (6)the^  erro^eoua  cqr  a^  le^t  incomplete,  we  have  no  besi- 
iftii^f  in  spfj^l^inj  in  terms  of  much  pr^e  pf  Mr,  BaU^s  book,  as 
tauch  exceeding  most  works  of  the  Kind  in  clafurness  of  descrip- 
tion, combined  with  brevity ;  and  we  would  recommend  it  as 
Iiei^aUa|4]f r  »^t0d  to  thet  M0Q  of  wif geotoiA  in  tbo  army  iit4  in 
4i$t^t  oqi(9ffSm,  for  whom  a  ^portable  and  sti  the  samo  time  m 
tqlorftbly)  C9^jpjet6  ipan^i^  brought  down  nearly-,  to  the  preaent 
dajfti  isi  ^rtaii^ly  f^  de^deor^tum.  . .  ? 

f".  ."£-.■"'  '  ■  '  •  .■  .: 

Aat:  YI.-^Lep¥o3y.     By  C. '  Macnamaha;  Siirg^oh    to    thft 
C^utta  Ophthalmic  'Hospital.     Calcutta,  1866,  pp.  6&. 


rJj'i'    1 


£>: 


f^iftjpanDphkt)'  a  vepxiDt  'teom  the  ^  Indiaii  Medicai  Qaaette/ 
eontaoaexmi^uotiiiDt.Bnd  flUyiteaniitn<>iip  analysiarof  the  one  b^i^ 
drediiniii  seven  trdportB:pf^medioi!t  officers^  eonstttntan^  the  oon* 
tentevcf'itbeiTohnne  Tooentfy  puUished  by  ilbe .Indian  jGDvem^ 
mfaiitaB.  wefij  to  the^  lutemsBgafeorids  of  toe  Boyali  CoUogs  of 
Sbysi^ansrelatilvc  to  leprosy. 

^  iXhe  toonoblsio^B  which  Mn-  MacnamaiTa-  considers  himself 
]«8tified>iSn.  Arawang  fbom  these  documente'  are  rthe  fdlhmiB^  t 
ind  eoffaras  jthe.^iiita  <are  conoemed,  tiuy  eiipeer  to^ns  tobe 
fiilfy.wBfrranted;.'  •  -  - 

s>  •  ^  iThai' leprosy  ir.» specific  disease  and  confined;  lx> two  fonxi^ 
efisnidiiigled;  thetnbmmlsbU  azid' the: Sinn 
ro2;>'2Ehetitiis^iiiteei'0ii  iese  geaiebrally  diffiised  in  the  Bengal 
foisidenoy^  >  ib  the  Stcaits  in  Borneo^  'bat  is  unknown  amoi^Bt 
thesntave'popnlatiori  of  Bnrmah. 
:^  :8.:That  it>i8  decidedly  hereditary. 

\'4*  That  it  is.  oooitagkyas/ ''  bui  it  is  msceuury  for  the  propagth 
tmtsu^i/K  disease  byi.tkismecMs  thai  the  dischMrge\famm  o  kpnms 
MoM  sAMdeuter  the  blood iof  the-hsaUh^ person-^  and,  fnrtfaear, 
ihatiihie'  disease  «vieii  tiitn  (unless  under  peculiar  circUmetaiioe^ 
naj^  reni«dii>iiiideveloped'  in  the  system  for  yearsi'^  Ii^an  ia> 
tensting)  letter  eppended,  fi»ta.  ace  stated  by  Br.  'Hillehrand, 
denved  ,f^pta  his-  experisnoe  in.  Honolulu  of  .the  SaedwiGh 
lyjixinalp  grbatiy !  in.  faivoniii  of « this  banclusiqni'  in-thei :  iahmd 
th^f^daHpaee^  tiriwbuldnmppear,  hafrcbeen  knewaroniy  tfinr  a  few 
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years ;  and  that  since  its  first  appearance  in  1862^  it  lias  spread 
so  mnch  that  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  the 
Tictims  of  it. 

6.  That  neither  climate^  kinds  of  fi>od^  or  filthy  habits  jver  se 
are  capable  of  generating  it. 

6.  That  irhen  fully  formed  it  is  incurable ;  but  may  be  miti- 
gated^ at  leasts  if  not  arrested  in  its  early  stage^  more  especially 
the  premonitory.  Mr.  Macnamara  states  that  from  no  applica- 
tioi^  has  he  witnessed  better  effect  than  from  the  external  use  of 
Chaul  Moogra  oil.  This  reminds  us  that  when  in  the  Mauri- 
tius many  years  ago  we  heard  of  the  temporary  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease in  cases  of  it  removed  to  Tortoise  Island^  there  employed  in 
making  cocoa-nut  oil  with  which  their  bodies  were  smeared^  their 
food  principally  turtle.  Dr.  Hillebrand  remarks  that  he  found 
nitrate  of  silver  more  beneficial  in  checking  the  malady  than 
any  other  medicine  of  which  he  made  trial ;  he  began  with  ono 
tenth  of  a  grain^  three  times  daily^  gradually  increased  to  a 
quarter  and  even  half  a  grain^  discontinuing  it  about  the  end  of 
the  third  month.  He  states  also  that  lie  h^  some  good  effects 
firom  copious  draughts  of  cold  water^  six  to  eight  tumblers 
daily. 

Mr.  Macnamara  in  a  note  to  his  paper^  after  adverting  to  the 
total  deficiency  of  suitable  hospitals  and  asylums  for  l^ers  in 
India,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Indian  government  in 
behalf  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  natives^  so  many  of  the 
vast  population  destitute,  without  poor-laws,  without  work- 
houses, or  any  charities  from  which  their  orphan  children  can 
receive  relief.  He  urgently  asks  for  a  more  liberal  system,  and 
apart  firom  humanity  asks  for  it  on  political  grounds.  He 
points  out  how  much  might  be  done  towards  the  acquiring  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  epidemics  which  are  the  scourge 
of  the  country,  were  the  highly  educated  medical  ofiScers  of 
the  estaUishment  directed  to  investigate  them,  and  encouraged 
so  to  do  by  the  publication  of  the  results  of  their  researchies ; 
and,  in  proof,  he  adduces  the  instance  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  these  gentlemen  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months 
as  shown  in  their  reports  on  leprosy. 


Abt.  VII. — Pavilion  Asylums  {wUh  a  ground  plan.)  By  C.  L. 
RoBBRTSON,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Sussex  Lunatic  Aaylum,  8cc.    London,  1867,  pp.  12. 

Db.  Bobebtson,  in  this  paper,  whidi  was  read  at  the  Ammal 
Meeting  of  the  Medico-Pqnchologioal  Association  in  Edinburgh 
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(m  tlie  Slat  July,  1866,  advocates  pavilion  asylums,  on  account 
of  what  he  belieyes,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  justly,  to  be 
their  superior  advantages,  viz.,  economy  of  construction,  facility 
of  enlargement,  separation  of  the  several  departments,  and 
efficiency  as  regards  communication,  ventilation,  and  quietude. 
With  much  propriety  he  makes  provision  in  his  plan  for 
baths  of  different  kinds,  of  which  in  all  our  hospitals,  com* 
pared  with  the  continental,  there  is  so  great  a  deficiency ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  in  adverting  to  this  he  does  not  omit 
the  hot-air  or  Roman  bath,  of  the  therapeutic  agency  of  which 
he  has  witnessed  good  effecti9  in  cases  under  his  own  care  at 
Hayward^s  Heath. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Medicinskt  Archiv,  utgifvet  of  Larame  vid 
Carolinska  Insiitutet  %  Stockholm,  Eedigeradt  af  E.  A.  Key, 
Professor  i  Pathol.  Anatomi;  C.  J.  Kossander,  E.  O., 
Professor  i  Chirurgi ;  A.  Kjellbero,  Adjunct  i  I^diatrik. 
Tredje  Bandet,  Andra  Haftet.  Stockhobn.  Samson  and 
Wallin,  1867. 

Archives  of  Medicine,  published  by  the  Teachers  in  the 
Carolinean  Institute  in  Stockholm.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Key, 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy;  C.  J.  Bosbandbr, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Surgery;  and  A.  ELisilberq, 
Adjunct  in  Psediatrics.    Third  volume,  second  part. 

The  present  number  of  the  'Swedish  Archives  of  Medicine' 
contains  four  papers :  the  first,  of  eighteen  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  Axel  Key>  on  the  diffusion  of  trichinse  in  Sweden,  to  be 
followed  in  the  next  number  by  one  in  answer  to  the  question : 
*'  Whence  does  the  pig  derive  trichinie  V  the  second,  by  K. 
Kjamer,  of  thirty-eight  pages,  on  vaccinal  syphilis ;  the  third, 
by  A.  Wimmerstedt,  of  twenty-eight  pages,  a  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  mineral  waters  of  Medevi,  the  oldest  medicinal 
springs  in  Sweden ;  and  the  fourth,  by  E.  W.  Wretlind,  of  156 
pages,  investigations  respecting  the  mortality  of  Stockholm. 
In  addition,  part  of  a  report  on  the  instruction  in  the 
Carolinean  Medico-Chirurgical  Institute  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

From  M.  WrctHnd'a  paper  it  would  appear .  that  the  mor- 
tality in  Stockholm  is  very  great,  varying  during  the  last  fifty 
years  between  3*42  and  4*54  per  cent.,  while  in  the  other  towns 
in  the  kingdom  it  has  ranged  from  2*27  to  2*98  per  cent.,  and 
in  theaountry  between  1*89  and  2*27  per  cent. ;  ''Stockholm 
has  thus  had  a  mortality  about  double  that  of  the  country. 
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and  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  other  towns  of  Sireden.'*'. 
Of  the  fourteen  years,  ia5U18&l,  only  in  1859,  1860,  1861, 
1868,  and  1864,  did  the  births  in  Stockholm  exceed  the  deaths. 
Compared  with  other  cabals,  too,  Stockholm  appears  to  nearly 
as  great  disadvantage.  Of  twenty  enooierated  by  the  author, 
''the  majority  of  which  are  much  larger  th«n  Stockholm,  we 
find  only  Fl(H*ence,  whence  the  ^report,  moreorer,  refers  to  only 
one  year,  having  a  higher  per^centage  mortsiity  than  oar 
metropolis.^'  The  anth(»r  ecHiciades  his  very  valuable  aad 
elaborate  essay  in  the  following  terms  :^— 

''The  investigations  now  carried  out  respecting  the  causes  of 
disease  in  Stockholm  seem  to  justify  the  following  statement : 

"  That  the  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  essen- 
tial degree  contribating  to  the  great  mortality,  although  the  spring 
weatker  is  unfavorable,  and  assists  in  producing  or  aggravating 
catarrhal  diseases,  especially  in  the  lungs ; 

"  That  among  the  local  conditions  a  very  injurious  influence  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  soil  being  in  many  plaoes,  through  defeetnre 
drainaga*  highly  marshy,  causing  damp  in  the  houses,  and  thus  oon^' 
tributing  to  produce  catarrhs,  rheumatism,  tuberoles^  scrofula,  and 
rickets;  that  the  products  of  putrefaction,  which  partly  in  the. 
gaseous  form  are  developed  from  this  soil,  and  partly  enter  in  sdiM 
tion  into  the  spring  water,  have  an  especially  pernicious  effect  by 
giving  rise  to  or  aggravating  nervous  fevers,  daarrhcBa,  and  similar 
diseases ; 

**  That  it  is,  however,  in  the  social  conditions  that  the  pribdpal' 
causes  of  the  great  mortality  of  Stockholm  must  be  sought,  amongf 
whibh,  in  men,  vice,  exhibiting  itself  in  drmnkenness  and  undhastityr 
among  women,  instMcient  romuneration  for  work  and  conseqtrant 
pnivationB,  especially  with,  respect  to  food;  and  amonf  diildrsn, 
particularly  the  illegitimate,  inimffiaiont  core  or  isyudicioms  manag»* 
moTU,  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank;  that  the  poverty  producei 
partly  by  the  apove-named  vices,  and  partly  by  other  causes,  in  con- 
nection with  miserable  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  must  also  have  a  very 
great  effect ;  and  that,  moreover,  intemperance  and  a  dissipated  tonfi 
of  society  amongst  the  more  VFcalthy,  as  well  as  insufficient  and 
drfective  care  of  the  sick  and  of  children,  depending  on  the  corpora- 
tioii,  must  be  looked  upon  as  important  co-operative  causes.'* 


Aat.  IX. — Lectures  on  Jnifnal-  Chemistry^  dett^efred  ttt  the 
Royul  Cblkye  of  PhysidaH^.  By  W.  OnttNO,  M.B.', 
P.R.S.,  ftc.,  &c.  Pp.  viii,  165.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &;  Co.     1866. 

This  little  work  is  a  commendable  effort  to  point  out  the 
explanations  which  modern  chemistry  offers  as  to  the  funotiona 
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and  procesaes  of  ammal  life.  Profesior  Odling^  commencing 
with  the  tj^pes  on  which  oompound«  are  constructed^  showa  how 
TariooB  organic  bodies  ore  mutually  related^  and  how  the 
recognition  of  the  replacement^  in  certain  apparently,  complex 
snbstanceB^  of  an  elemimt  1^  a  compound  group^  simplifies  our 
▼iew  of  their  constitution.  This  simplification  becomes  still 
more  striking  wfaere^  as  in  so  many  instances,  we  can  actually 
artificially  build  up  £rom  the  elements  bodies  befi>re  known  only 
as  organic  products.  This  process  is  generally  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  inferences  drawn  from  our  insight  into  the 
internal  groupings  and  structures  of  the  bodies  in  question. 
Very  happy  are  Dr.  Odling's  illustrations  of  the  internal 
structure  of  hippuric  acid,  salicine,  nrea,  and  other  important 
anima}  and  yegetable  products.  He  clearly  shows  that  these 
and  oiJiier  complex  organic  bodies  are  built  up  of  what  we  may 
call  the  ^'  residues''  of  c<Mnparatiyely  simple  molecules,  and 
that  they  may  be  referred  to  definite  positions  in  such  related 
series  or  groups  of  substances  as  those  of  the  aromatic  and 
fatty  acids,  of  the  alcohols  or  aldehydes,  &c.  The  first  two 
lectures  of  our  author  are  occupied  with  these  and  kindred 
subjects ;  in  his  third  lecture  the  relations  of  animal  to  vege- 
table functions  are  more  particularly  discussed,  the  general ' 
oxidation  attendant  upon  the  former  being  contrasted  with  the 
deoxidation  efiected  by  the  latter.  The  spendthrift  character 
o{  animal  nutrition,  in  which  the  complex  products  elaborated 
by  plants  from  very  simple  mineral  bodies^  are  again  more  or 
less  broken  up,  is  dwelt  upon  with  still  greater  detail  in  Dr. 
Odling's  fourth  lecture.  Here  we  are  told  of  the  circulation 
of  matter  from  the  mineral  to  the  vegetable,  and  thrangh  the 
vegetable  to  the  animal;  the  animal  again,  in  its  turn,  restoring 
diiring  its  life  part  of  its  oxidized  products,  namely,  carbonic 
ac$d  aiid  water,  to  the  plant;  and  finallv  after  its  death  giving 
bacfk  to  the  earth  other  compounds,  as  phosphates,  nitrates,  and 
si^phates^  just  in  the  veiy  form  in  whicli  the  elements  they 
contain  are  best  adapted  to  supply  the  necessities  of  vegetable 
nutrition.  We  get  a  clear  notion  of  how  the  solar  force  is  rendered 
latent  and  stored  up  in  the  separated  oxygen,  and  in  the  car* 
bonaceous  tissues  of  plants,  and  how  it  is  again  liberated  by  the 
combustion  of  vegetable  matters  in  air,  whether  in  ordinary 
reapgnised  processes  of  burning  or  in  t]^e  processes  of  animal 
life*  T^us,  we  see  that  the  solar  force,  which  is  accumulated  by 
veg^able  organisms,  is  dissipated  by  those  of  animals.  So  far 
we  follow  our  author  in  general  and  pretty  close  agreement, 
but  when  he  proceeds  to  af&rm  that  the  hypothesis  of  (that 
which  fbr-  want  of  another  term  we  call  the)  vital  force  is 
biscfoss-  -#6  cannot  help  demurring  to  his  doctrine.  We  do 
79-xL.  10 
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this^  not  because  of  any  novelty  in  the  doctriae^  nor  because  it 
presents  itself  to  us  in  a  disagreeable  light,  but  simply  because 
it  is  only  partly  supported  by  evidence.     It  is  all  true  enough* 
to  talk  about  the  artificial:  and  synthetical  formation  of  hundreds 
of  compounds  once  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  eonfttruction 
save  in  the  organiaoiA  of  plants  and  <»niyialfl.    But  .what  «fc 
conceive  to  be  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  organic  pipocesaes 
is  never,  we  believe,  alluded  to  by  Professor  Odling, .  We  me^. 
that  specific  directive  and  deterpDunative  force  (shaU  we  call  at?y 
which  makes  one  plant  store  up  its  nitrogen  in  the.  forpi  of 
ca^eine^  and  another  vfi  that  of  nbrine  only;  wluch  makes  one 
pl^r\t  produce  the. quinine  . group  of  alkaloids^  another  the 
morpluiie  g^Qup ; .  wh;ich  citusea^  in  f^^t,  the  ei^dles^  chemical , 
difien^ncea  between  difierent  pl^nts^    ^qx  another  purpose  also 
we  are  oompell^  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  power  which  we. 
cannot  comprebend-^^that  speciElc  originative  power  of. growth* 
and  increase  which  we  discern  in  all  Animal  aad.  vegeta])!^,, 
forms^f   No  one  will  now  deny  tbiM^  ^ants  and  aziimals.  work  in . 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  qf  chf^nistiy  a^d  .physics ;  but  it  4^ , 
the  .ftUurting  .of  specific  processes  aivd.  actioii,  aj^A  the  forma^ioA  < 
of  specific  pi:oducts  in  obedience  to  these  .laws,  wbiph  remain  ,a.<i  ^ 
present  without  explanation,  and  seem  to  elude  our  grasp.    .We.. 
have  spoken,  indeed,  of  these  actions  as  dxi^  to  ^^peci^c  darfiptiye 
force,  a  force  which  we  cannot  at  present  wield  at  will,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  freely  confess  that  this  expression  is  only  a  con- 
venient way  of  speaking  of  something  which  we  do  not  wholly 
understand,  but  which,  at  all  events,  ^we  see  cannot  be^  as  yet 
explained  by  any  combination  of  the  known  laws  01  chemistry 
and  physics. 

It  will  bei imposmble  to  review  in, so  /brief  «,.)^9ticeT  9fi.t^e 
present^  the  iriabcnAlie.  seasoning  pf  .Pi:o^sor  Ogling,  jco^i^mipg; , 
the  couroes  of  beat  aaid  energy  in  the  body.'  Much  xi^^^^^ 
information  is  condensed  in  Chapter  Y,  where  th^  ni^ur^  i^4 
rtsuUs  of  mMoalar  inetaanorphosis  aca  discusse^..  Our.^mt^^s 
data  and  his  argumenta  azse  always  worthy  of  attentive  at^^udy^, 
even  wh^ce,  aa  in  .the  matter  of ,  the  relative. impprtwceiAf^ 
nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  fbod^  }m  conphu9^o^,|trej^>t4A 
actxndflCnce  with  the  fiouist  recent  >researGheB..    , 

The  a>noladii]^  ahapter,  of  the  work  is  partly .  o^^p^  l^. 
expansioofi  of  certain  flenecal  statements  p^n^vipudy  maidfbii  #n4. 
partly  by  practical  applications  of  animal  chemistry.  .  ,«^  .^ 

•    •      'iji  i>  ' '* 
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Ajur.  X*Tr«4  Treatise  on  Emotioml  Disorders  of,   the  Sym- 
.  pathetic  System  qf  Nerves.     By  Wm.  Mu&aAt,  M.p.,  &c. 
liOodoQti  1866,  pp^  118.    . 

*We  likrdljr  know  Iiow  to  express  our  opinion  of  this  little 
wtrfk.  T^e  subject  is  obscure,  as  is  its  title,  and  also  its  treat- 
nifitit:.  Judging  from  the  style  in  i^hich  it  is  written,  we  must 
p^esailnb  thit  it  is  intended  by  its  aiithot  rather  for  the  general 
rekder  ttan  for  the  professloual.  Were  it  designed  for  the 
latter,'  surely  Dr.  Murray  would  not  have  thought  5t  necessary  to 
pblnt  out  the  situation  of  the  solar  plexus  a;nd  ganglia,  with  the 
a^dltibn  that  ^e'had  ascertained  it,  as  expi*essed  in  thefottowlng 
pasfiagis:!-^**!  h^vb' tocertidned  th^^  the  solar  plexus  aiid  its 
g4£gna:*Ue  dKefiy  biineath  the  tip  of  the  eniiform  cartilage.*' 
AUa  what  cdiifirms  us  in  our  opinion  is  that,  in  his  preface, 
adVertiizg  to  the  ini^bsftions  of  tne  charlatan,  to  whom  "emo- 
tibnaF  disorders'*  open  so  l*rge'  a  field  fbr  action,  he  expresses 
the  liofjfe^  in  which  W'e  ckh  hardly  joifi,  that'  hi^  treatise  will  be 
thfe  iln^hd  df  {jrotectin^  the  diiffer^rs '  from  these  aihnents 
frim  fitiposiiioii,  and  will  ^direct  them  to  a  rational  source  of 

* ytrfther  ciifidsm,  'w6  lihink,  would  be  superfluous. 


t!  .       •• 

If* 

/I'.'ii*  •    :     .     '" 
j-5    lij'j)' 


Afiffp.X^,i^Traininfff,in  Theory  and  Practice,    By  Archibald 

Maclaben.     London,  1866,  pp.  202. 

'THftir  i^  i^'remarkaldy  well  get  up  book  ^  and  with* its  frontis- 
pi^,<^'^!xx;dleiit  photograph  bf  tiie  <'Osford  Uni^rersiCy  Eigbt^ 
ii^l'IuiAteouibtls  action  and  full  sfMep,  oai^  hardly  be- othenirise 
thtai  irttrictite:         ' 

'  ^^  Van '  our  Hnst  im^esrion  on  dpettring  th«  voknfife*  After* 
reMMg  it  #b  i^h  say  mbre  ia  its  eommendatlon.  We  have  no 
Uesi&i§M'{tt['i6^pressing'  ont  opinion  that  it  is  a  book  which  any 
oni&'iiia^'teM:  with  '  advantage-^good  sense,  savrnd  judgment, 
and  much  knowledge  being  its  distinguishing  features.  Nor  do 
we  tMhk'  W€^  are  praising  it  too  highly  in  adding  that  the  style 
in  'Whidb  it  lis 'written,  so  clear  and  simple>  is  worAy  of  its 
matter. 

Addressing  our  medical  readers,  who  can  hardly  expect  to 
find  much  ii]ibrmation  new  to  them  in  the  author's  pages,  we 
would  especially  call  their  attention  to  the  foot-notes,  in  which 
Mr.  Maclaren  gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  confreres  who  may  not  have 
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au   opportunity  of  meeting  wMi  the  work,   ire  qaote  the 
following. 

Treating  of  "  true  exercise/*  and  of  its  effects,  the  author 
temarks— 

"  In  ai  long  pedeatrian  tour,  extending  over  nearly  {our  montbs, 
in  which  the  average  per  da^  on  foot  exceeded  nine  hours,  and.uau- 
allj  with  a  knapsack  ayeraging  twelve  pounds,  I  found  the  law  of 
development  in  relation  to  employment  strongly  demonstrated.  .  .'  . 
Thus,  the  chest  fell  from  forty-one  to  thirty-nine  and  a  half  in^hea, 
the  upper  arm  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to  thirteen  and  thre^quatter 
inches,  the  loifrer  arm  remaining  unchanged  at  twelve  and  a  hsJf 
inches ;  the  lower  limhs;  on  the  eontrary,  were  vttstly  tncreased,  ihe 
calf  of  the  leg  paaesng  ftotti  enxtdan  to  aeventeea  and  a  quarter  inchea, 
and  the  thigh  from  twenty-three  and  a  half  to  twenty-five  inxkmJ* 

The  next  relates  to  loss  of  fluid  from  exercise.    He  says — 

"  In  one  hour's  energetic  fendng  I  foiEUid  the  looa  by  perapinnlaon 
and  respiration,  taking  the  average  of  six  consecutive  days,  to  be 
about  three  pounds,  or,  accurately,  forty  ounces,  with  a  varying  range 
of  ei^ht  ounces ;  of  this,  about  thirty-six  ounces  remained  in  the 
clothmg,  the  rem^der  having  probably  been  Idst  in  respiral^to, 
transpiration  from  the  face  and  hands  or  evaporation  mho.  the 
clothmg." 

The  next  to  the  allaying  of  thirst : 

"  In  cases  of  extreme  thirst  the  best  plan  is  first  to  cleanse  the 
mouth  and  throat,  either  by  rinsing  it  with  a  mouthfVil  of  water  as 
a  gargle  or  by  chewing  a  morsel  of  bread  or  biscuit  and  spitting 
it  out  when  lubricated,  and  then  to  swallow  slowly  a  few  mouHifuIs  of 
the  liquid ;  again  to  repeat  the  rinsing  and  the  chewing,  for,  t^  moiith 
and  throat  having  been  the  place  where  the  tiiirst  wad  most  severely 
felt,  the  salivary  excretions  at  this  time  are  unfit  to  be  canveyed 
into  the  rtomadi ;  again  to  repeat  the-mouth&l^by'^ttoutfafal  tnodeof 
swallowing  until  the  thirst  has  become  a  little  allayed.  By  this 
aoeana  the  water  will  be  eoave^yed  into  the  blood  almost  instantly* 
leaving  no  quantity  to  remiun  in  the  stomach.  After  a  littde  space  the 
luxury  of  a  hear^  drink  may  be  freely  taken.  I  have  myself  fol- 
lowed this  rule  under  the  fullest  extremes  of  heat  and  tharst,  «  .  . 
not  only  during  special  exercises  which  I  was  laboriously  practising, 
but  when  traversing  on  foot  in  midsummer  some  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  Europe,  when,  as  the  natives  complimentarily  have  it,  *  every- 
thing was  asleep  or  in  the  shade  but  dogs  and  Englishmen.*  *^ 

Though  the  title  of  the  work  implies  that  it  is  on  training, 
without  restriction  as  to  kind,  yet  we  soon  learn  that  it  ia  com- 
posed expressly  for  rowing — ^that  ei^rcise,  which,  above  all 
others,  whether  bodily  or  mentally  at  the  present  time  excites 
most  public  interest  and  individual  enmlation  and  ambition  in 
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onr  aealBi  of  karniiig^  Whifel^  ou  the  .who)e>  Mn  Mdclaren  is 
deprecatory  of  the  influence  of  this  exercise,  on  the  ground  that 
it  ift  incapalde  of  foUy  and  equally  developing  the  bodily  powers, 
and  is  inferior  to  other  kinds  in  relation  to  wholesomeuess,  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  confidently  holds  that  much  good  has 
incidentally  resulted  from  the  training  which  it  requires,  and 
that  it  has  more  than  anything  else,  more  than  all  the  correctite 
and  preventive  measures  of  local  authorities,  whether  of  proctors 
or  police-force,  effected  a  beneficial  change  in  the  habits  of  our 
univemity  men. 

We  may  add  that  not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the 
book  are  those  in  which  the  author  exposes  and  controverts  cer- 
tain oonmumly  received  dogmas  of  trainevs^.  especially  those 
respecting  ''ftit'^aad  '^  sweating*'' 

To  those  apecially  interested  in  the  subject  of  training  and 
boat-radng,  the  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  an  appendix 
oQBtaiBiBg  plaas  of  boata^  dietary,  tables^  &c« 


Absu  mi.'^Lectvfre  Notes  for  Chemical  Students^  embracing 
Minercimtd  Organic  ChemUitry.  By  E.  FsAiiKJWPfn^  F.E.S. 
London,  J.  Vanvoorst,  1866,  pp.  xx,  432. 

This  is  no  common  book<  Oomingi  aa  it  does,  from  a  master 
la,  the  science  of  chemistry,  it  demands  careful  criticism.  It 
neither  isj  nor  pretends  to  be,  a  manual  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  that  word ;  it  does  not  describe  in  detail  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
iheir  oompound^;  prooepses  and  modes  of  preparation  are  given 
in  barest  outline;  yet>  in  certain  directions,  this  volume  extends 
Aurtlier  than  any  other  moderate-sised  text-book.  For  Dr. 
Rranklatid  displays,  by  several  ingenious  medianical  con- 
trivances, what  he  conceives  to  be  the  constitution  of  hundrads 
of  chemical  compounds.  And  he  does  this  in  very  many  cases 
in  such  a  mannei*  as  to  connect  related  bodies  together  very 
plainly  and  evidently;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  domain 
of  organic  chemistry.  There  is  so  much  that  is  new,  or  at  least 
put  in  a  new  light,  in  the  volume  before  us,  that  we  must  enter 
into  some  detail  about  the  plan  which  the  author  devised^  and 
the  mode  in  which  be  hw  earned  it  out.  Wheu,  in  journeying 
through  the  course  of  instruction  given  by  Dr.  Frankland,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  anything  novel  (shall  we  say  startling  ?),  we 
will  stop  and  examine  it. 

Vasring  by  the  preliminary  definitions  in  Chapter  I,  we  come 
tn  th^  succeeding  chapter  to  the  difficult  question  of  chemical 
nometidature.    On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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names  ad^ptefdt  by  Sr;  i'rtaldatid  ai«  ^e'bdsl'iLl  present >fiV9A- 
able;  we  prefer  stannous  chloride  «tid  Btaa&ic  dbHde' 'fi^r' tfa e 
old  '' protochloride *'  and  "bichloride  of  tin^*  respectively  to 
any  other  verbal  expresatons  for  tiie'  formnlae  SnCl,  and  SnCl4. 
The,  restriction  of  the  term  "acid''  to  certain  hydrogen-con- 
taining bodies  is,  no  doubt,  a  sound  one,*btit  we  are  not  sure 
that  our  author's  definition  of  an  acid  as  "a  compound  con- 
taining one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  become  displaced 
by  a  metal  when  the  latter  is  presented  to  the  compound  in 
the  form  of  a  hydrate,"  is  altogether  satisfactory.  We  doubt 
whether  this  condition  is  not  occasionally  fulfilled  iivthe  case  of 
some  aldehydes  and  alcohols. 

Passing  on  tcthe  consideration  of  ,aoo&er.ppiQl^  we  find  that 
the  bracket  is  used  in  this  volume  with  an  unusual  signification. 
It  IS  intended  to  sho^  thdt  the  felemeiits  placed  p«fpeildifetilarly 
with  regard  to  each  ^her,  and  n^t  to  ihe  httkak^tj  aire  bMdad 
together..  The  following  9xe  a,  few  iUuM^rative  e^apaples  of  this 
function  of  th^  bracket :         ,  .         , 


/  • 


i^s    ^s?  ■  ■■■■  te  V 

,        -  .,      ,  Glycerine. 

The  first  of  these  formulse  is  intended  to  show  that  in  kako- 
dyie  one  of  the  bonds  of  one  of  the  ai*8e]lic  atoms  iaiiniied  to 
one  bond  of  tl^e  other  arsenic  atom,  while  the  two  tetb:iShliSiig 
bonds  of  each  arsenic  atom  ore  united  to  two  methyle  atoms. 
Sq.  likewise  with  the  formulae  for  alcohol  and  glycerii^a^ the 
carbon  atoms  are  linked  partly  tq  eaph  other,  partly  to  certain 
atoms  of  hydi;ogen  and  hydrpxyle.  (HO  or  Ho^  as  our  author 
writes  it).  The  one  most  characteristic  feature  of  Dr.  Fj^nk* 
land^s  treatise  is,  in  point  of  fact^  the  very  great  importance 
which  is  everywhere  attached  to  this  matter  of  "  bonds/' 
Throughout  the  book  hundreds  of  very  complex  and.  beautiftuly 
drawn  figures  occur,  illustrating  the  number,  and  probable  con- 
nections of  the  several  atoms  oiF  a  compound.  In  all  these 
diagrams  the  several  constituents  are  linked  together  in  accord- 
ance \fith  the  number  of  the  active  bonds  in  each  constitueitt. 
Dr.  Frankland  calls  elepaents  having  one  bond  '*"  monads  /'  those 
having  two,  "dyads;^^  and  so  on.  He  speaks  of  the  ^'atomicity'' 
of  an  element  in  the  same  sense,  though*  tlii9  w>Qrd\"  quantiva* 
lence^'  is  more  precise,  and  though  terms  still  more'enact,  such  as 
"  vinculance  "  might  be  coined  to  express  thia.filDbOtion  of  atoms. 
We  cannot  give  any  fair  and  full  illustfation  of  our  author's 
special  methods  of  viewing  compound  bodies,  save  by  the  ufee  of 
complex  diagrams;  but  by  quoting  his  account  of  one  of  the 
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CknoitK-ve  SMj-ooDv^  A.UDtaiw  of  bis^gensritt  tcewbment  of 
'ti^{tairt:«f  Itis  mittieot  <paige  60)'; 

,.,.  '  .'    *'  ^omic  vj^%t  =  14.     Molecular  uieight  =  28.     A^ofe- 

-    '  ,     .cifJ^.  volume  ^^.    1  litre  weighs  14  criths.    Atpmi- 

...  /'i  ctiy  J,  |Wift^cA,  5y  (AcmM/Ka/  saturation  ^  pairt  qf 

._[  \^^ ',  ,|,,^on^,.'oafome*  re(A*ced  to^  '"  and  '.    .^^ence  qf 

, .  ,,'  .'//;    'H9^^^y'- ,  .        ,....■:.. 

-       '■i'J«tto««t«iclfi       :-  '.  ■    ■      .■  ON,'. 

Ammonia  .  -.  .     N"". 

• '■  i""   <  Amaoaie  iMatiSe  ■'■        .  .    N'HjCl. 

;[./i,aFli!iOT*^^a,ttie  f«*et*te  ip  the  atmosjjjere.    In  n^s- 
.iolja?    .I»  cgmbiwtion  io  wMmal,  find  .v^etable  bodies. , 
'"■"'JVe^arfrtfofe.— i:  lB|;^baniiiigpboBpliorn8intlieMr,«heifeby 
oxygen  is  removed  from  the  latter. 

"  2.  By*  iptodng  air  over  ignited  copper,  whea  the  oxygen 
unites  wrtb  tUe 'Copper.  ,        . 

"3.  Bj)  biitlng  ammonic  bitrite     .     .     . : — 

N"'0(N'H^O)  =  N,  +  20Hj. 
...  ff.^.py.  pawing  .cWP^ne  .tiiTRUgh  fm. excess  of  golution  of 

„  8NHg'+3Cla=6NHvCl+,N„'V'  '-■..,... 

;  of  ouii  readers  Who  W  itiierCBted  In 
'  to  the  volinne  itaelF,  we  may  Bnm  up 

'  ts  and  demerits  fn  a  very  few  words. 

processes  of  formation  are  particularly 
'  of  substaocBB  are'alwaytf  ftcentate,  but 

■ct  imdcr  which  compounds  are  viewed 
■  iiid  so,  while  preseitHngtin  appfianinte 

'Oores  tbe  weU-iscert allied'  relation  of 

'sulphates  '  Of    zinc/for  example,  ' Dr. 

ight  the  existence  of  the  flia:radical  Or 

'  and,  introducing  a  hew  radical,  ZnO,, 
'  ud  basic  iinc  aiilphates  rtius :' 

..'I'l.j:  ;.  ZineicwlphatG..      -■    .     :.      -    SO^nc^- 
-i. ,".,  V    '  M^etnbasid  ranciaaiilphate  v    SOftOD,". 

'.<i'    '   '■    tHttxabtwio  ziBoioanlpbate  -     SZnOj". 

■      ijfc  si^^ttif  iacQnsisten^  to  retain  the  name  sulphate  for  three 
saltn  ^,w^h  ther^  is  po  common  term  which  that  name  can 
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represent.     As  loog  as  thi^  i^me  is.  ^sed  a  (fi(;uTf{ij^f||i4illg 

formula  must  contain  some  such  group  as  SO5  or.&04:- ;,. 

ZnO,  SO3  or  ZnSO  . 
2Z11O,  80s  or  Zd6M>^,  ZnO. 
3ZnO,  S0»  or  ZnSO^,  2ZnO. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  book  of  ^  Lecture 
Notes*  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  text-boolos;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  all  its  theories. 
While  it  throws  much  light  upon  the  relationship  of  minerals 
and  the  metamorphosis  of  organic  bodies,  it  often  seems  to 
generalise  too  hastily  concerning  the  functions  of  the  atoms  iu 
'SUCh  bodies,  and  to  affirm  too  rashly  a  definite  structure  for 
them.  Young  students  will,  unless  cautioned,  be  misled  ty 
theee  bonded  elements,  worked,  as  they  are,  into  such  attractive 
combinations  (called  "glyptic**  formulae),  especially  now  that 
these  formulae  are  no  longer  confined  to  paper  diagrams.  Sets 
of  coloured  balls  with  diverse  links  representing  various  elements 
uttivinculant,  bivinculant,  and  so  on,  are  now  used  in  lecture 
tlluartiiEitiotis.  It  is  easy  to  think  that  these  balls  mean  more 
than  they  are  intended  to  teach — that  they  purport  to  represent 
the  actual  positron  of  the  constituent  atoms.  Yet  these  glyptic 
and  graphic  representations  have  their  uses,  though  they  must 
be  employed  with  due  caution.  So  fascinating  are  these  glyptic 
formulse  i^  their  tangible  representations  in  the  form  of  brightly 
coloured  and  silvered  balls  joined  by  brass  rods  and  elastic 
cords,  that  *'  a  very  young  philosopher  might  excusably  convert 
tliem  to  purposes  of  purely  recreative  science.** 
'  We  may  add  that  the  india-rubber  connections  have  some- 
titti^  to  be  stretched  to  their  fullest  extent  to  express  Dr. 
Prankland's  very  elastic  bonds. 


» 


A&T.  yJll.—Studii  Clmici  aulle  MaUitie  Mentmli  del  dtdim^ 

C^are  LombrosQi  di  Vn.Ym.     1865. 
Clinical  SttuUea  on  Mental  Di$€a$es.    By  Dr.  C.  LokviuMO^  cff 

the  University  of  Pavia. 
Za   Medicina  jCegaJe  delle  Alienazioni   Mentaii  studiaia  edl 

metodo  esperimentale.     Saggio  del  Dottore  Gesakb  LdM- 

Bsoso.     1865* 
The  Medico*Lesf^l  A^pecU  cf  Inaanity.    Bj  the  MBae  Autkolr. 

• .      '  ■       < 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  contains  five  c^ea  oareluUy,  birt 

not  tediously,  detailed,  and  of  great  clinical  interest    The. first 

one  is  a  case  of  aphasia  in  an  epileptic  woman  ;  the  fseoond  is 

styled  acute  mania  from  extreme  ossification  of  the  autusrei ; 
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4h^'tikM;  ^honia  iritfa  congenital  idiocy  from  a,trophy  of  the 
auterior  lobes';  ike  fouitti^  mania  pellagrosa;  and  tJie  fifth  is  a 
case  of  general  paralysis.  •  ■  ^ 

The  following  is  a  bidef  aeooiuitof  4iie  first  case^  viz.j  aphasia 
in  an  epileptic.     <  •   ' 

A  "v^omani  of  sound  parents  and  goo^  constituiion^  'lived  till 
she  Was  twenty-five  in  good  heaith^  when  she  had  an  epileptic 
attack  whvte  menjBitruating.  She  had  no  return  of  it,loir.se»yBn 
years,  but  her  mind  was  rathqr  dulL  W jl^en  she,  waa  thirt  j^hr^e 
the  epilepsy  re-appeared,  the  attacks  occurring,  every  fiftow 
days,  and  peing  aggravateid  during  wenstrualion,.  In.  owe  of 
t^ese  attacks  she  fell  into  the  fire  and  burned  her  right  band. 
A  curious  fact  connected  with  them  waa  that,  during  the  period 
of  excitement,  the  urine  diminiyhed  in  Quantity  nearly  ha^j  its 
specific  gravity  rose  ten  d^rees,  it  was  loaded  with  uratea  and 
phosphates,  and  twice  albumen  waa  also  found.  Her  mind  wtas 
'much  impaired,  and  she  had  almost  total  loss  of  memoory  and 
of  the  use  of  words.  She  could  not  answer  a  question,  some- 
times would  pronounce  such  words  as  bed,  bread,  &c.|  butthiad 
generally  only  one  or  two  phxasas  which  she  would  repeat. 

At  the  autopsy  the  bones  of  the  cranium  were  found  JPCHidi 
thicker  than  usual,  and  in  the  ficontal  region  there  w.a9.Qni  the 
inner  surface  a  remarkable  deposit  of  calcfoj^ua  ^ubstauQe. 
I^he  skull  measured  only  18*8  inches  in  circupifiBarwoQ,  72^ in 
its  longitudinal  and  5*2  in  its  transref^e  diameter 4  .  , , 
'  l*he  weight  of  the  brain,  with  the  cerebel^uip  and.meduUaj 
was  36  oz.  avoirdupois,  minus  16  grains.  The  ax^thpr  t^nbs 
that  the  small  si;;e  of  the  head  resulted  from  the  unusual  ossifi- 
cation of  the  sutures,  and  that  this  interfered  with  the  ny^Js^" 
iidm  of  the  brain.  He  also  considers  that  th^a  case,  is  oppQseii 
to  Broca's  views  as  to  the  localisation  in  the  brain  of  the  faculty 
of  speech,  as  both  lobes  of  the  brain  were  atrophied,  and  the 
right  the  most,  while  he  mentions  several  writers  who  have  re- 
tfjiedNNinstanoeft  ijfdisattse  in  the  brain  with  apfaasid,  far  away 
from  M.  Broca's  convolution.  For  instance,  E.  CruveJlhier 
[fo\tfid  «|)litMia  with  tlieease  of  the  left  corpus  striatum,  Bennet 
found  the  same  with  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  of  the  right 
Jb^nxispheire,  and  Bdrthe  had  a  case  due  to  hydatids  in  the  left 
toatpiole*' 

The  next  case,  the  third,  is  also  one  of  interest,  and  lA  abridged 
as  fettows  ^*^M.^B*-',  b  male^  «t.*  38  at  time  of  death,  with  this 
history : — His  parents  were  healthy,  but  from  birth  he  showed 
a  «ingnlar'want  of  intellWt,  took  the  breast  with  diflSiculty  and 
eould  not  utter  a  cry.  He  could  only  succeed  in  learning  to 
walk  imperfectly.  No  change  occurred  at  puberty;  he  never 
spokie,  but  niade  noises  when  it  rained,  walked  with  very  tottering 
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«tepfl^  ^nd  later  only  ate'when  forced^  showing  !ti(f<didike  td  the 
most  nauseous  substmces*  His  heanng  seemed '  pieltgr  good, 
but  not  so  his  sight* 

Auiop^.'-^he  'measurements  of  the  ansnifam  Jware  ih  ciream- 
ference  19*4  inches^  ant.-post.  diameter7*9>  transverse  ditto  ^^, 
and  vertical  height  4*0,  ' 

On>the  anterior  surfaoe  of  the  petrous  portion  of  tibe  rigkt 
temporal  bone  was  a;  smaU  pedunculated  tuaoottr,  the  iefi/aietiieus 
bone  was  smaller  than  the  right»  and  without  the- elevatiods 
correspooding  to  the  semioiroulaT'camab^  while  the  upper-  semi- 
circolar  canal  on  this  side  was  narrow  and  atrophied;  -: 
'  The  left  hypoglossal^  the  ol&ctory^  and  optte  nerves  (as  Hvell 
as  the  eighth^  ninths  tenth,  tmA  eleventh,  aoeordsng  to  Italish 
ana(tomi^  were  atrophied  and  like  threads  of  «ilk.  The' left 
meatus  auditorius  was  quite  filled  with  wax. 

The  weight  of  the  cerebrum  was  89^  ose.  atvoird;,  tiaiat  olP  the 
cerebellum  5|.  The  cerebral  eubstaxiee  was  denser  thaaa  iBual 
and  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour^  But  what  was  of  the -most 
importance  the  convolutions  of  both  anterior  lobes  were  smaller 
than  the  posterior^  and  the  suliei  <haardly  apparent.  -  The  micib- 
ecope  showed' a  deposit  t)f  pigment  in  the  multipolar  eeljsi^f 
%be  lirafn  and  medulla'  oblongata.  (  •  // 

'  Thei  author  tbinkis  that  &e  primary  disease  Was-  atrophy i  of 
tbe  anterior  lobes^  and  thai  the  nerves  were  tafBeeted'Suhs^ 
igaently.  The  small'  vdume  amd  atrophied*  ajqieanmoe  of  tiie 
anterior  lobes  are  very  remaarkable  in  the  engraving  whieh-illus- 
tratei^  tbe  case.  •   '    -).(» 

'  We  are  glad  -to  see  such  good  firuits  of  tlie-  disiqaei  an<  mentU 
diseases  as  these  cases  a£fofrd>and  can- wish  thaA'amniilac  course 
i4rere-  adopted  ini  thi^  coumtry,  where,  though  we  possess. far 
igresiter  advantages  in  ervery  way  in  the  treatment' of  the  insane, 
the  student  is  debarred  from  afty  oppottonity 'of  watdiing  <tiie 
phenomena  6f  diseases  of*  thenrind.  •  ■  - '  I  • 

'  I>r.  -Lombroso,  who  has  charge  of  flke  dhngm  tat  naenbal 
diseases  at  the  famous  University  of  Pavia,  has  evidently  worked 
hard  at  his  cases,  ind  investigated*  them  most  industrioupiy. 
The  weight  of  his  patietite,  the  cbndition  ef  their  haior^  tscith, 
and  -urine,  the  measurements  of  their  skuils,  theilr  motor  (and 
sensory  affections,  intellectual  state,  and  the  etiology'  of  tinsfr 
disease,  all  eome  utuler'  his  notice  in-  meoession,  and  fae^  has 
'given  theresults  ^of  his  labo(u#s  to  the  pufaiiexuuler  theiiaiiiNre 
title.  '  •'•..'  ,i. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  very  v«dtiable  for  its  own  aakej^  though 
it  is  not  ^uffidently  practical  to  be  generally  appreoiatedj  >  We 
must  be  content  to  give  an  outline  of  the  eonchisioiia  armed  at 
by  tbe  Italian  professor,  after  his  elabonate' investigations.  • 
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t !  ^Th6'iif*ei^t^  he  «iy9>' of '«d  insane  man  16  less  than  that  of  a 
taM one o£ tbe same stotursand condition. -  Dementia, {)eUagint^ 
and  mania,  diminish  the  iveight  of  the  body,  and  dementia  the 
mootj  (Patieata  in  aonte  maaaia  loae  weight  ind^endently  of 
Ite  condittoBS-of  reapitation  «nd  alimentaticMi. 

The  hair  of  the  insane  often  nndergoea  ohangea  of  oolomr, 
^oA"  th^  become  prema(t»nelj .  giiey  or*  else  bald«  In'  an^  epi- 
4efti<»)Mn(|]ilaniit»ra9>  noticed  that  the  hair  stood  erect  on  her 
'head  dilsing!  paKoxyams  of  fury>  -  . 

Thei  teelh  ate  goterally*  irregular  or  defioient,  and  more^often 
so  with  theden^rititied^ :        ' 

i.i  •  The  attacjbmfint  of  the  ear  to  thi^  head  aad  the  fbran  of  the 
heist  -arer  often  unregokr  in  obroaic  litania  amd  dementia. 
:'  iiTh^'globd/b  ofk«n  c^^nredto  have  a  continuottB  lateral  move- 
ment. 

•  HThe  lapocifio  gravity  of  the  lurine  ia  lower  than  ifsual  in  those 
Buffering  from  ^dLbgra  and  in  melancholias;  it  is  normal  in 
^eaaes  of^  mamayand  in  th^  demented  it  riaea  to  a  remarkabJe 
ideigree,  espeeiaUy  at  the  anaet  of  attacdca  of  eooitement.  In 
thnae*  cades  the  niri^e  /  diminishes  miuch  in  quantity^  and  the 
iprejportion  of  turea,  phospboriie  and  snlphniic  adds  increases^ 
while  in  some  cases  albumen  ia  present.  The  urine  is  acid  in 
fmoet'caaes^  of  mania,  and  veiry  add  in  tiiosewhoare  furious, 
bull  thft»neAlity  soon  gives  way  to  an  alkaline,  condition..  The 
itoat  intenesting  of  th^<  observations,  however,  are  the  cimtial 
mteaiireincn^s  made  inn  oondidelnble  number  of  osaes..  From 
these  the  author  concludes  that  the  healthy  individuala  of  each 
Italiaii  provinee  hal^e  certain  special  cranial  characters  which 
distingttfoh'  ihem  froiti^  the  inUabitanta  of  the  neighbouring  prp- 
iineesft  Theae  characters  cofisiat  in.  certain  pifoportioni^  of  the 
longitudinal  as  oompared  with  ihe  transverse  diameters^  wU^ 
Vary  veiy  idightly  with,  the  atature,  and  education  of  the  in- 
dividual, whilst  they  are  sublet  to  ccmsideocable..  differences 
itader  tibe  ia^nence  of  insanityi.  The  demented  and  idiotic 
have  a  tendii^ey  ^nore  ea^JeciaUy  to  the  ^^ultra-brachiocephali<v 
t]rpe>  the  male- sufferers  from ^ mania  to  the  ^^dolioo-cephalicj 
while  mouomaniaca  approach  nearly  to  the  moderate  brachix)- 
.eephalk..  The  capacity  of  the  cranium  varies  in  the  aevertal 
ipifovinces^  but  more  still  according  to  individuals  or  intellectual 
cdltnre.  It  as.  absolutely  less  in  all  the  sabj/eot^  of  mania^niOire 
inaidcedly  stiUinthe.  demeiaitedjand-  idiotic,  3)^  asp^dMly:  in 
demented  epileptics.  These  facts  are  amply  illustrated  by  ^n 
daborat&tflJble' showing  the  relntiye  measurements  of  tb^vavious 
diamelters  of  the  skulls  and  giving  also  the  height  of  the  in44- 
vidual  and  has  place  of  biFth»  and  these  observations  have  Wn 
made  onia  aeries  of  sane  as  well  as  insane  "people  for^putposes 
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of  comparison.  Thus,  for  inatimee^  a  certain  diameter  iis  fi)tod 
to  measure  771  millem^trcs  in  a  native  of  the  Abrucri,  trfaile  it 
is  767  in  a  Neapolitan,  and  814  in  a  Milanese.  There  are 
many  obvious  objections  to  attaching  much  importance  to  such 
differences,  but  a  series  of  carefal  observations  conducted 
honestly  and  on  a  scientific  basis  are  entitled  ix>  attention,  and 
the  more  so  when  they  are  put  forward  simply  on  their  own 
merits  and  not  to  support  any  favorite  theory.  There  are  other 
tables  in  this  little  work,  desJing  with' statistics  as  to  hereditary 
influence,  causation,  &c.,  and  a  chapter  on  criminal  lunacy; 
but  the  points  dwelt  on  have  often  been  brought  under  notice 
in  this  country  before. 


■^^*i*«a 


Aet,  XIV. — Reports  and  Papers  of  the  MetropoUian  Poor4»D 
Medical  Officers*  Association.     1866  and  1867. 

Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Association  for  the  limprwenient'  of 
London  Workhouse  Infirmaries.     1866  and  1867. 

It  is  our  intention  in  our  next  number  to  consider  at  length 
the  measures  taken  .and  contemplated  for  improving  tt^e 
management  of  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  in  Londo^. 
The  two  associations,  the  published  papers  of  which  ^ 
before  us^  have  done  good  sexvicp  in  the  agitation,  ijvihich 
has  hc^pUy  terminated  in  the  passing  of  the  '^  Metropolitan 
Poor  Act^'  of  the  present  session.  These  associations, 
indeed;  were  not  the  first  vs.  the  field.  Much  ha4  been 
already  effected  by  the  inquiries  of  D.  Stallard^.  and  of  the 
'  Lancet'  Sanitary  CommissioUj  consisting  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart^ 
Pr.  Anstie^  and  Dr.  Carr.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  when 
discussing  the  history  of  this  successful  agitation  to  give  th^r 
due  share  of  praise  to  all  concerned  in  it.  The  two  associations 
above  mentioned  differed  in  this,  that  the  one  is  a  professioufd 
and  the  other  essentially  a  non-professional  organizatiqn. 
.Both,  however,  dealt  with  similar  facts  and  grievances,  al- 
though, as  respects  the  former,  other  objects^  secondary  to  the 
common  object  of  both,  were  necessarily  held  in  view. 


Abt.  XV. — The  RestoraHon  of  Health ;  or^  the  Application  t^ihe 
hams  of  Hygiene  to  the  Recovery  of  Health :  Forming  a  Manual 
for  the  Invalid,  and  a  Ouide  in  the  Sick-room.    By  William 
Strange,  M.D.,  &c.     London,  1865,  pp.  434. 

This  work  contnns  a  good  deal  that  is  usefa),  and|  as  it 
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p^im  jbo  11%  m)t  a  little  that  is  superfluous.  The  poxtioa  wbiob 
is  physiological  aiu!,  we  are  disposed  to  add^  that  which  is 
pathdofiealj  jnighti  we  thinli:^  have  been  oioitted  with  advan- 
tage. A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  each  of  these  difficult 
vod  abstruse  subjects  is  xoore  likely  to  bewilder  the  mind  of 
the  general  reader  than  to  enlighten  it.  It  is  surely  but  a 
Tain  attempt  to  indoctrinate  in  the  higher  branches  of  medical 
scaence  those,  such  as  the  general  public^  who  have  not  had  the 
preliminary  education  requisite  for  the  understanding  of  the 
merest  elements  of  them^  and^  if  ignorant  of  anatomy — ^as  the 
pablic  ,must  be  presumed  to.  be---of  understanding  even  the 
greater  number  of  the  terms  employed.  As  regards  the  junior 
members  of  the  medical  profession^  to  whom  the  author  thinks 
his  work  may  be  useful,  we  are  also  not  without  our  doubts.  To 
answer  the  purpose  designed  in  their  case  the  information 
wttatdeA  ia  hardly  sufficiently  minute  or  exact ;  and  defeetiTe 
indeed  must  be  the  condition,  and  limited  the  reading,  of 
those  practitioners  who  can  from  this  volume  derive  muob 
instruction. 

The  2nd  and  8rd  parts,  having  for  their  titles,  "  Nature, 
Causes,  and  Prevention  of  Diseases,'*  "Management  of  the  Sick- 
toom,^^^  and  "  Convalesence  and  Restoration  of  Health,'*  these 
comprising  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  entire  contents,  have, 
we  uiink,  better  claims  to  attention,  and  are  likely  to  be  of 
more  service,  especially  to  nurses,  whether  professional  or  non- 
'professional,  and  to  such  invalids  and  convalescents  as  are  in 
"no  danger  of  becoming  hypochondriacal,  and  of  being  too 
observant  of  their  feelings.  The  majority  of  the  rules  laid 
'do^m  are  judicious,  and  display  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  wants  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  desiderata  in  nursing, 
^udi  as  might  be  expected  firom  an  experienced  hospital- 
'jphysician. 

'  The  style  adapted  by  the  author  is  easy^  flooring,  and  popular; 
'perhaps  oocasionally  too  figurative,  and  also  prolix,  and  too  littte 
idiomatic.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  former.  Adverting  to 
the  sympathy,  which  he  calls  tiniversal,  between  the  stomach 
and  all  other  organs,  he  remarks : 

"  It  both  feels  with  them  in  distress,  and  it  takes  care  to  make 
them  participate  in  its  own  troubles.  It  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
mourn  in  silence,  and  meekly  put  up  with  the  *  wron|;8'  inflicted 
i^onit;  but  it  makes  its  lamentations  heard  by  its  neigkbours  fiir 
\'and  Aear^  and  dtawe  them  all  to  participate  in  its  quarreli^  thus 
,/pattipg  force  upon  the  offending  owner  to  compel  him  to  alter  his 
conduct." 

.  .  NoWi  apart  from  the  mode  of  expression^  we  might  olgect  to 
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thiB  on  the  groand  of  exaggeration  of  statements.  It  is  an 
undoubted  truth  that  the  stomach  is  a  sympathetic  organ ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  an  organ  possessed  of  little  sensibi- 
lity^ is  capable  of  enduring  much  and  with  little  derangement 
of  the  general  health.  Instances  exist  of  sudden  death  in  a 
peison,  well  fed^  aod  ia  previous  robust  )ieidth>.  from  the  bortt- 
ing  of  an  ulcec  in  the  Atoxnjach>  tha  existenoe  of  which  had  AQt 
been  su^peptod^  followed  by  the  inst^mt  ^Msape  of  the  oonteato 
of  the  organ,  into  the  abdominal  oavity.  £4y«a'i«Lithe  aet  oC< 
vomitings  as  is  now.  well  ascertained^  the  8it<nn;l€h  19  paMive^' 
excepting  so  far  m  being  the  .source  of  tha^t  reflex  action  iOn.  the 
pf^ts  adjoining  which  are  principally  coiusemed  in*  th«  aotion.  ' 
In  treating  of  consumption^  the  author  indulges  in  the  Mine 
style,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  inaccuracy  of  statement. 
Speakii^  of  the  tuberoular  or  consumptive  tendency,  he 
remarks: 

^  We  have  tiie  disease  httf^re  there  is  any  disease,  b6  to  speak. 
We  see  misehief  impending^-^funetions  deranged,  organs  excited  or 
debiHtfited«  the  general  nutrition  of  the  bod^  failing^-btdfore  we  can 
deteet  any  actual  disease,  as  marked  by  change  of  structure,  or  even  ' 
of  fimdion  in  the  lungs.  Bat  we  know  that  the  slaver  is  creepilig' 
steathily  on ;  we  see  the  toBs  gradoallt  «ftciA:ling  his  viol^m  'dolaief' 
and  closer;  and  before  he  has  touched  him  with  his  full  arm  we 
know  that  his  fate  is  sealed.**  '  .,     •         / 


I  • 


-Now,  is  it  not  trciethat,  4n  a  large  number  of  dases,tli6' 
organia  elements^  of  the  diseased*  tvtberclen  totih  with  Httl^  de- 
rangement ^'the  gen€^  health,  and  t\M  tmtil  thie  disett»^'i§"' 
advanced  there-  is  little  emaciation  ?  -  As  in  the  sheep,  so  in' 
mao;  tubercles,  previous   to  the  softening  and  siippuifative 
prck^ess^  do  not  seem  incompatible  with  a  certain  deg^ree  of 
fatness 

Skould  the  work  reach  a  MoMid'6ditio«f,  Woi^e  the  liberty" 
of >  ^xprossing  th6  hope  thttt  M  ^M  undergo  a  carefUl  revision:'  ^ 
We  have  marked  passages  which  bear  signs  of  carelessness')  ;tfe') 
may  notice  some  of  them<  Under  the  head  of  clothing  't^e 
author  recomniends  that  *'  woollen  un^r-blothing'shcilid  ^'i 
be  word  longer  than  three  or  four  days  without  ita^  biding  M'^ 
least  weH  dried  'before  a  hot  fire  to  draw  out  the  animal  mat- . 
ter.'*  8arelyhe  must  be  aware  that  the  animal  matter^  if-^t' 
meanS' anything  be^des  moisture  fh>m  prespiration,  cannot  \56' 
so  expelled. 

When  noticing  food  for  the  sick,  he  says — 

</ 1  am  not  dasLrous  of  fostering  the  fulnoiiable  dang  ^  pseude^  ^ 
acisDce^:^?a^hiekpffofessee  to  see  important  differenoes  in  crtaeksof 
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dij^l  wj^icb  to  all  .mt^nto/md  purpose*,  are  tbe  um%  only  viaryii\g  in^ 
tlii^  acc(e|{](tajbilii7  to  indlTidual  persons*  T)>tt%  there  is  abaolutely 
no  choice  fo  be  made  amongst  such  things  as  rice^  sago,  tapioca,- 
semolina,  American  corn-fiour,  <&c.,  except  in  so  fiur  as  the  patient 
may  f&ncf  one  of  them  more  than  another.** 


i*  '  ■ 


Now>  thdugh  all'  tbe  starohes  are  very  similar^  from  whatever 
Tdgetable  obtained,  the  sttsie  cannot  be  said  of  flours.  American 
co^hflow/ tbe  fiotir  of  xtitdse^  is,  as  is  well-known^  very  com- 
ptend^^>9earch  being  (MKly  one  of  its  nntrit!?e  ingredients^  and 
tbe^amq  iiemarfc  applies  to  rioe  and  BemoHna. 

>We  iia;re  majtfced'  other  psissages  which  seem  to  us  t6  re-  ' 
quire- the  aikthor^s  Teoofnsideration.     One  more  we  will  give 
fcmthe  sake  of  comment.     He  says^^ 

■f'!Tb#,xii4>st  typieaL . snoiiific  diseases  are  smallpoz,  chicken-pox^ 
measles,  scarlet-fever,  whooping-cough,  ague,  yellow-fever,  tvpstttSi 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin.  Every  one  of  these 
diqf#Kes^  is  propagated  by  germs  or  atoms  of  master  which  arisei  or 
hmre.aEUiei]^  umAst  various  conditiOEMi;  of  the  huiaaa  bodr  or  of  the 
sc^.^r.l^e^atioospheire.'  ^Elaeb  /disease  is  canued  onJry  by  me  applicsr- 
tio^^c^t^  piini  peta^uliar  g^nn,  4*nd  in  most  iostanoss  these  germs 
aifr  j9;^tipU0d  ia  the  body  m  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  {Musoed 
oi^Aoqia  oaf^. ^dividual  if>  soother  by  means  of  inlisetion." 

Ague  we  see  included  in  these  speci$A  diseases^  as  if  it  were  . 
infectious^  and  capable  of  being  propagated  from  one  person  to 
mfffhfac,)j(g  gprfi^,(,  The  .bringing  tpg^ttberj  ae.iof  one  class, 
disq^sffE(i^,i^earecM»  as  tboae  nfamed,  ai5|bthese<  obe(ying  law» 
sQfiSQ^^igly}  ,80  i^v^::sfb  9iy>ea(iir9r  to  m^  at  least^  inoctasidexiato^  and> 
tO]  s^  tl^  J  lea^|9  a  pmrk  of  j  «arelessaas9»  At  the  present 
tijx^^t.iifi.pjILrt^^arljf  ,adv,i^  thiat  there. should  be  correct 
^fpr^^^  m»^  r«q?«ctmg  4i«»ia«0  oftea  gijring  rke.  to 
panic — cholera,  for  instance,  and  yellow-fever — and  to  the  ^uk^  - 
m^t.  mider  the  influenoe  <^f i  midu^  akno:  ol contagion  of  quarta- 
tiii§vj;Qgul^tipA8>  .ii^urioua.  to  xommeioe  and.  harassing,  to 
^nigB^aqd  travelers.  ii 

L^^e^tajsk  which  tiie  author  has  aet  hamaelf  in  a  work  eo  com**  - 
pi|^pf ^v§'  ae  tbf^t  befiKre  u^,   it  must  be  acbaowled^ed,  ia ' 
oifif  9^.1}^  a^iaU  difficulty^  and  vequiring  for  il»  completicsi.no- 
oi^fi^r:  q\iali$catiQ9Sv    What  it  most  needs  for  its  sueceas, 
frfxnxr  a  ^^e-utiUt^ianview,  of  the  ^ul^ect^  is  a  quality  leaal 
ea^  )Qf^  ,^ttaipme&tT--tibe  power  of  eB^anoiating .  princifdea  OC' 
rules  for  guidance,  analagous,  if  we  may  use  the  expressioai^  to  - 
sailing    directions  fox  the  navigatoa*,  of  unquestiraable   ac- 
curacy, axioms  in  brief    of    science,   and  expressed  in  the 
siofplesi^  tad  cdearesi  langaage,  unobsonred  by  theoretical  ex- 
planations.   It  ia*  only  alber  this  manner,  we*  tbmk,  that  the 
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dewnpiation  pf  popiUar  ip^cine  being  ap .  aboi|;un9±ion-^tl^ 
saying  of  aii  earnest  American,  writer — can.  be  f^voideo^ , 

,i    .   ,.'      '    .  .  ■'     i    -     .* '   .  •      •  ..■.'.       •• 

I,  ;         '  .        t  Mfnw*f»mt    «       «  1   ','.'•       I  1. 

Abv;  XVI.^^^  Winter  m  Pesriii  beinff^  fti0^9perlev^9  a¥i)i 
obsenm^tii  of  4fy€neh^  Medicni  and  SmUtairy  Sf&Hei^^ 
gained  during  the  Seaton  ^  1866i-6.  By  Pivsd«iit«>«:  Smiltf^y 
•M-B.- Load^'  Ijontdon,  1866;  ppi  15^;     :wi  hi..  »  .  i;  i..   .i.» 

T^js.  littlobpo^  may,  b^,  of  some  iwcv  to  ^os^^^ic^  s^^^nl;^ 

who^  acquainted  with  the  Prench  language^  are  desixw«^ji!Ql( 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  Parisian  hos- 
pitals and  the  great  medical  school  of  the  capital  afford.  The 
volume  is  freely  and  pleasantly  written^  but  also  somewhat  care- 
lesshr,  indicating  the  want  of  a  carefu}  revision.  ,  ^ad|i,t  reived 
that  atfention,  w^  shotildt  harSly  have  irietwlt^  th^^  folio  wing. 
Advcttlng  to  the  inferiority  of  Preijph  surgery,  a»  comtwlred 
with  lEnglist,  'lyi*.'^i^ihs  saysj— "I  could  riot  refrain  fyom 
asking  myself  What^  Pergusson  woiil^  ,bave  said  Had  he  seen  a 
pupil  of  his  rempv^e  a  sinople  f^tty  tumour  froni  the  ,tiiigK  by, 
ablution  '(*i<^,  slcin  and  au^  instead  of  t)yid^^  out  of  the 

disease  itsdtf.*'  Or  wher^/  in  another  pjace,  he  records ,  )iow 
'*  A  cpadhi^iaij^,'  wlio  had  been  eight  hours, wet'  through,  showed 
us  ih'at  the  cutaheoiils  inliibiiion  ^^c)  of  large  quau^ties  of 
water  can  produce  a  pemphigus  1''  The  hote  of  admiratibn  is 
oup^— not  ao  txs^  Jfor  the  vpr4> .  w  th^  .spntpnoe^. .  .Tltfi  fgre^r 
part  pf  the  volumeis  ocoi^piediwith  Ajdescripticuxof  the)tM>^it^  j 
the9e»jncI^^g  th^,4[;e^^ct^  (but, not  opm^urisyig  the  ^ofpicaHhf 
twent^^wo  ip  Txatpber^  iuterspocsed  with  xj^edic^reai^ls^,  iRWf- 
of  whicbk,^  wp  ,tbiftk^  might  have  bepm  omitjcd,   .   .  ... ,  , 

Hi^  i^^unt^  q(  tli^se.establisluQjeuts.asy  ou.^  Vhole,  to^gn, 
rably  jfavorabjp,  T^e  ma»p/er,  i^  which  they  arei  poi^ucted .  i^l; 
provided  fdr.ou  the  centrrfisatioi^  pilja(o^icdepeft4^^it^£i^^ 
tious,  seems  to  be  their  best  featuire  poiwajceqi  W^^>^^i0P^ti^ 
hospitals..  ,Anotner  fevorabie  featw^e  whic)i<  they  l^ve  f^.J^, 
ample  op^nrfifwes  aniflpmawnj;^  g^nd?.by:?J^hic^.4^i^V^^^ 
Burround^i  p:heir  gr^P-te^t  4ejEectfi  .^^eefa,  4a  Re,.%^Si  9^Yf^v 
state  an^  iinp^fect  yeutilatioi^,  .  .•       ,  ..      ...,:..,,  j  r,)  i,. .. 

Itoi^^  por^on  c^.pw  wtiliorJftp^^eB  H^fli^j  i^t?^^^ft*ffflii 
Mothgr^.^rt^^  tJjat  ^n,.wJF»(^\ 

Hot^.Pieii,  thpj  Iftrgppt^  cudestpf  1^  J4i^,hpppital^/)f  thj&x^Jy^ 
and,  indeegf^.  opp  ot  the  eanfiwtr  ifj^t  .the  ^trj  e?jrUejit#,  of.  M^Vfl).  ■ 
pean  hoeypitalai., ,  Before  ttie  Prench  Revolution^ jfudgi^g  ffoifi  w^, 
reports  on  it  hg  the  Commis^ionj  of  ..whoj^  <Ae,jU|v^tri9]i«  i^d, 
unfortunate  iavoisiqr  waa  on^,  it  was, a  aceoe.of  WrpP*-r;Qf  «i\, 
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many,  Vtnriotis,  aAd  intense,  as  hardly  to  be  credited,  were  they 
not  so  well  authenticated.  Its  reform  began  in  1791,  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since,  an  event  that  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  compensating  ctreumstances  of  that  period  of 
terrorism.  Besides  a  description  in  some  detail  of  the  hospitals, 
tb^.w^thor  hM  givep  »a  woonniot  the  ''School  of  Medicine  and 
p(  Medical  £diumtiou/'  and  also  a  brief  ''Notice  of  theSanitary 
Airrange^oa^ta  of  Paris.''  Each  aulgect  occupies  sixteen  pages 
out  of  the  entire  151.  Neither^  we  hardly  remark,  is  exhanistive. 
Each  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  those  interested  in  the 
subjects;  and  who  have  not  larger  sources  of  information  to 
refer  to^. 


Art.  XVII. — De^li  Innesti  Animali  e  delta  Produzione  ArtU 

'  fictale '  delle  Cellule :  ricereht  sperimentali.     Del  Cavaliere 

Paolo  Manteoazza,   Professore  dell'  Universita  di  Payia, 

&c.  &c.,  con  disegni  dal  Sign.  6.  Bizzozbro,  Assistente 

Tncaricato.     Milano,  1865. 

Oh  the  Transference  of  Animal  Tissues  and  Artificial  Cell-pro- 
duction, in  a  series  of  experiments.  By  the  Chevalier  Paolo 
Mantkoazza,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  &c. 
&C.,  with  fij^ures  by  Sign.  G.  Bizzozero.  Milan,  1865, 
pp.  80. 

I    ■ 

It  is^riipossiWc  by  a  brief  abstract  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to' the  admirable  investigations  of  this  well-known  experimenter. 
We  caimot  ioo  atrongly  recommend  them  for  appreciation  and 
study,  as  set  forth  in  these  brief  pages.  They  include  287 
experiments,  of  which  no  less  than  242  are  devoted  to  trans- 
plantation of  various  organs  in  animals  of  the  same  or  other 
species ;  and  the  remainder  to  insertions  of  blood  and  fibrine 
within  the  textures,  in  relation  to  the  (]^ue8tion  of  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  ciells  or  their  production  from  tissue  and 
plaamfa.  Of  the  larger  group  no  less  than  208  experiments 
refer  to  transplantation  of  the  testicle,  chiefly  under  the  skin  or 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  these  are  performed  for  the  most 
part  on  batrachians.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  unfortunate  frog 
had  forty  testicles  engrafted  on  him,  with  no  accession  to  his  con- 
stitutioiUl  strength,  for  somewhat  more  than  in  the  others  the 
mnsdes  on  which  they  rested  became  subject  to  the  process  of 
Catty  degeneration.  The  best  time  fbr  this  daas  of  experiment 
wHh  frogs  is  in  the  winter  season;  they  are  far  less  successful 
after  the  period  of  fecundation  is  gone  by.  WhjBu  included 
beneath  the  integuments  in  this  species,  male  and  female  alike, 
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ihe  testide  so^iaaa  JtJi  fijret  to  livo  bjr  eiidosviomBi  dtinuay'thea  be 
poslihed  about  from  Bide  to  aide^  but  sooa  it  coAtractB  filan 
Adhesioiia  with  formtioa  of  veaseU ;  sometiines  a  perfeot  pou^ 
is  formed,  with  a  minuie  outlet,  but  the  experimenter  wdia  inewer 
90  forttmate  as  to  perceive  tiae>  exit  of  soospermft  from  stach  ati 
orifice.  Traaaplanted  into  the  .nbdomiDal  oairitj,  the  testicles 
form  adhesions  to  the  itentonemh,  iai  which  .tike  new  yessels'  aie^b 
/QO^ideiaUe  ^  to  bo  sometimes  diseemible'  t^  the  niabedeye; 
in  other  oases  their  ei:isteQCe  was  t)laced  beyott:d  a  doubts  by 
$Uing  them  with  roqloured  injection  from  the  heart.  The  ppdeeas 
lOf  formation,  of  these  yessels  and  ofthe  connectiFCttiteuei  in  -this 
as  well  as  in  other  experiments  of  the  kind  oonstitates  a  weiy 
^yantageous  field  of  study  for  the  histologist.  .It  is  remavb- 
»ble  hoi  v^  seidom  pnWaotioa  and  seirtiaemia  comf^icate 
these  exp^mentSt  On  the  oth^v  hmA,  fatty  degenerataon  is 
pone  to  occiMrtt  not  only  in  the  iifli4)lanted  yitens,  but.  also^^hou^fa 
in  less  dfagree^  in  the  musdb  on  which  it  may  dbaocei  to  xeM^. 
In  the .  mammifersQ  the  resniit  of  Identiosl  edpearimeikta  is  hx 
^ifferenttt  the  fwtme  pmceeding  with  them  ieadingto.suppumtive 
si^ts. ,  In  pne  more  fortunate,  ease  than,  the  rbst,  of  trBJOsferred 
testicle  in  a  guii^a  pig;,  fatty  degeneratioii  with  loss  of  yohime 
.was  the  aresul V  and  yery  probably  in  course  of  time  all  tmee 
of  the^.orga^^  would  haye.vani^ed.  '  r  .  1  ...    , 

,  Npt  less  intereating.  in  chairacter  .  are  1  tbbse  experbnents 
whi<?h^  Signor  Mantegaessi  has  performed  on  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  feogs*  He  disooyered  that  the  whole  gaatio- 
enteric  tube  can  live  for  a  month  and  Ift  half  under  tht  shelter 
of  another  organism^  drawing  life  and  sustcnanoe  from  it 
through  the  medium^  as  it  would  appesar)  of  yesaela  atideon^ 
Aeotiye  tissue.  It  is  initeresting  to  find  tiie  stomach  eompletiily 
set^prpdfrom  its  attsKst^ments  and  included  {n  thd  belly,  yet  pre- 
serving fo^  lat  lea^t  twenty-seyen  days  its  full  inte^ty  and  the 
faculty  of  secreting  a  digestiye  fliud.  An  independencae :  of 
ueryous  ii^ifluenoe  is  so  far  ptoyed<  as  ^onc^ms  this  class  of 
creatuTies.  In  faet^  the  .stomach  was  geouerally  found  to  be  yastly 
distepded  with  mueus>  so  much  so  as  in  some  casds  to  detach 
the  Gonfining  ligatures  at  their  extremities)  or  to  seem  at  the 
p^int  of  bursting.  The  digestiye  power  of  the  gastric  secretion 
"il^as  always  found  to  be  perfect.  > 

!Next  in  interest  to  the  experiments  of  transplanted  testicle 
soemA  to  us  those  which  Signor  Mantegaizi  has  perfomiCd  with 
til^e  spleen..  In  the  charaoter  of  autonomy  this  oirgan  seems  t^ 
stand  nearest  to  the  testicle.  Not  only  does  it  lire  under  the 
artificial. conditions. which  we  are  describingi  but  it  gains- ii^ 
weighty  presenting  unimpaired  after  many  months  the  exact  idsnr 
tical  anatomical  structure  it  possessed  when  sepstrated.  from  its 
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erighlal  attaohmenis;  siimlarly  with  the  testide^  in  Jt^  hoVel 
site  it  contracts  adhesions  of  a  fibrous  or  vascular  character. 
Soch^  at  least,  is  tho  case  in  batrachians ;  in  the  mammifiBni^  it 
was  different  only  in  an  exceptional  casc^ where  vascular  adhesions 
formed ;  in  this  instance  the  animal  died  from  septic  {)oi8on- 
ing;  in  some  other  oases,  after  a  few  we^^ks^  term,  the  spleen 
had  wholly  disappeared,  absorbed,  no  doubt,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  &tty  degeneration  in  its  structure,  for  fat  is  getierallv 
found  upon  the  spot.  This  tendency  not  only  occurs  in  ani- 
Buds-tof  the  same  kind,  for  it  equally  happened  when  a  rabbit 
was  engrafted  with  the  spleen  of  a  guinea-pig ;  in  this  ease  it 
disappeared  completely  with  the  complication  of  a  little  pus  at 
ij»  very-firt*.  So  fiar,  however,  is  this  from  being  of  necessity, 
thei^ofessor  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  a  spleen  Ynight 
iremasn;  indefinitely  witihooi  change^  fixed  and  adopted  into  the 
b^ailisBi' where  it  had  been  implanted.  The  transplantations 
of  bndn  substance  made  by  Professor  Mtfntegazza  in  the  irbg 
aiie'Chiefty  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  pigment,  either  tinder 
the  form  of  round  or  oral  cells  or  in  that  of  the  mdre  cdtih- 
mon' striate  and  irregular  shapes  j  such  a  condition  is  a  fr^ 
quent  result;  it  mfigfat,  indeed,  be  called  a  pigmentous  degcf- 
neraitibn.  *<  Amylaceous  de^enieration,  we  c^n<  only  say,  stands 
in  need  of  further  proof  than  the  instance  given;  thswt  of  fat  is 
oonmon  enonghj  and  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue 
dften?  •  eharacterises  the  spot  of  transplantation.'  The  ^pi'nal 
naonrowof  a^raibbit,  ins^ted  under  the  skin  of  its  fellow,  doubled 
tM^w^igki  hi'  nine  days'  time,  and  contracted  such  firm  adhe- 
sions lis  were  hard  to  separate,  proving  a  strong  attraction  at 
least  of  thcJ  nutritive  elements  Of  life  to  that  spot.  The  musclds, 
#hen  ftrttDsplanted  in  frogs,  are  found  to  preselre  their  centred 
tility  for  months.  They  gain  in  weight,  the' fibrins  diminishes 
Mitb  increase  of  fatty  matter;  indeed,  thdy  mostly  undergo 
fistl^  degeneration  >'  the  same  ocours  to  a  less  extent  m  the  pai:t 
en  whioh'they  rest.  Virchow  observed  much  the  same  thing  in 
cVsts  of  the  extra-uterine  foetus  left  for  many  years  in  the  tKid^y 
df  the  mother ;  the  fat  was  seen  to  be  principally  in  the  cydt 
and  in  the  tissues  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  vessi^ls  of  th^ 
parenti''  The  tongue,  when  transplanted,  is  subject  to  the  same 
law  as  other  muscles ;  its  cilia  were  once  observed  in  movement 
by  Sr.  Bixsosero  aftenr  eleven  days'  incarceration.  Mor^  than 
iUy  otlMnnuscle  the  heart  resists  and  defends  itself  from  this 
fTocesa  in  transplantation,  especially  with  the  higher  class  of  ani* 
Mals'alid  in  widely  divergent  species,  yet  a  smsdl  heart  trauii- 
ported'intD  nn  animal  of  disproportionate  size  and  weight  would 
piokably  end  by  being  abc^rbed.  Oilier  haaso  far  exhausted 
tile  «all)€M  of  transplanted  periostemn  l^at  nothing  on  tfatit 
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h^ad n^ed besaddu  Tte nloBt iinjKMliaAt'lactt m tE^ implaiitatloti 
of.  bone  is  theveaoeessife  rapidity  with  irlnoh^itheipetidsteaBi'b^ 
eomes  siKrraanded  'witii  ft  cmpside;  of/ebQi&0Cti^tlns»«Le  adhering 
to  the '  smroandifii^'teiilkMB,  «i^d '  fovmih^^  'b^d  for  ftuaetotui 
new'vessdB;    -      '  •"  • ""' 

!  The  eoncliri^otas  at^vhioh  BrofiMbp  MatiitDgi^zii  mivm  ttre^ 
lhatitiiere>  is  a  reeiproeal^  kddoit,  a  -vital  csrtialjTtiisi  if 'sucfh  ia» 
eispresBioiv  majr  be  dlowedi  •  >  l%i9e  ga£b  tiXfeiirxg  imbml  amd  mor^ 
fircnn « its .  iii()itdduial  bent/  beeofaoea  adapted  ^ii4o  ^  i^ew-  cmi\0  M 
exais tdaoe^ .  as  *  the '  oigbsisitt  miach  i  is  •  its  •  recdptaclei  is  bitooig^ 
idnd^F  ita^inftdeace;  The'tissdes  .e]Jesat&mutaiIiy'bjr>eoiit»^$f 
the  host  «ad  giie^t  evniiige juq  iimderataaidilig'to  tbeir'odmmmir 
benefit^  neithbr '  of  them  being.  su!riugsted>  and  neiftlsef>whoIlj^ 
passive^  The  <leath  -  of  the  engrkfted  pa2t<'b5^:pQtmftilition>^is 
rarey  but*  a  peirfection  of  tolei^anoey  it  must  be  ^obsirved,  eorista 
adi  the  expemse  of  nobiiityin  species^  or:  rathet*  the  dq^&of 
teievance  is  in  inverse  pvoportion  to  buperioritQr  of  rank  and 
eapaoiiy  in  the  aoologieal  series^  The  tissues  and  orgsaais  whi^li 
dispiay  moat  ofautonomia  in  tbe  bairaehiansare  the  pemin 
tenra^  the'  spleen^  aQd- testide,  and  the  spnr  intth^  co^;  t^e86> 
'vinch  display  least  of  itaretheliirery  braiaii;  spinal,  niarrocr,  and 
serves ;  the  last  increase  in  ^mght,  but  soon  lose  their  striaM)ad 
and  transparent  appearance^undergoing  tho&tty  mets/morphoaisw 
The  lymphatic  Tesaek  play  >  a  very  active  part  in  the  histologicid 
obitnges  whieh'  occur  in  transplanted  tisanes  And  organs^  in  Akth 
ther  proof  of-  which  the  neighboiirixi|9>  glanda  'Oftei^  8ittaxn>  an 
extraordinary  size.  It  is  common  for  transplanted  tissues  to 
increase  in  weight  before  being  absorbed.  Putrefaction  is 
favoured  by  a  high  rate  of  temperature  and  by  weakness  of  the 
animal  on  whom  the  organ  is  engrafted,  and,  above  all,  by  diver- 
gence pf  epeciea  in  the,  suhjeata  of .  t^e  dfia^.experipai|ejqt^  /    ^ .,  ^ 

,  Profe^ojr  Manteg^za  ];ias  devoted.  ^  sQct^qn  .gi  l^u^  JtreaJljiee  to 
impugning  the  well-known  Berlin  doctrine  qfnni^^lluffi,0  c^il^utd, 
wluQb  in  aA  (^pecial,i3^niie^:]^is^f»ev9lts  (ropi>,.  .The,^ptpe?^iMnts 
u^deri^a^en  in  this  direc^ipflL.  ai;^  for^yifiv^Jiji.i^^i^^be?).  ;^hey 
consist  in  occlusion  wiljifn  the, ^];aniaJlQ[^g^^ism  qf  blppd^and 
artificially  pure  fibrine,  and  in  one  case  also  of  albumen.  The 
fiJt>pa»ej.hc^  8pyaj;ia  fbijirtQen  tf^  tw/ai^ty  houra'  tieixai ,  jbre/JLs 
up  into ,  grapules ,  ^ch  .  becomp^  .¥^uQl^i»,  jospgiouiisatj^n  alw^{r>. 
taking  r  pl^-^  fcpmwitlwwtii^w^rdfl  in  fjb^  tt]r^ap)fi^4i^aaa^ 
SoucwiPf  the  <QeHs.gvow;frpm; ft:  large  pipl^^s  ,frpm,.(W)iicb4oQ^m 
oat  a  thin  wall,  wlulp.otb^:*  ,ai^|9i?med  )]^j.on^i]|r'impi^/nw}i^ 
rpp^d.  lif bwb  t  9, ,  Dfiepi^birf nf{  g/rttfiraj  .tt^pe  prntHH ,  pC ,  ftttraQtion 
rapidly,  inpreafle.tb^  .IMro4^c|io^,irf  .m^tpiialifl^ 
ai34,.JftaaHy,:th€»Mfi^(*U??a  pf  .tl^Ciitp^^ 
vessels  a^ .(to  be  ^eaailjr.  inJ^^^cL   .Xn<<9bn  ^p^niH^^r >wAt ^U 
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Qotiee>  Now  27S,  injected  blood  had  been  put  aside  hj  the 
pidfessor  for  :One  day  before  insertion ;  he  squeezes  some  fluid 
^m  the  wound  two  days  after  the  experiment^  and  finds 
very  lajrge  cells,  O'Oll  to  0-020  millimetres,  which  contaui 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  seven  nuclei.  These  nudei  have 
a;:diameter  of  0*004fl  to  0*0072,  and  some  of  them;  are.  evi- 
^i^tily  formed  ont  of  blood-globules  included  in  the  cell,  a 
fact,  of  which  he  is  perfectly  assured.  In  some  ei^periments 
tf  tying  the  jugula2*s  of  rabbits  he  observed  the  copious  forma- 
liop.  of  inuclei  and  cells  in  the  fibrine  within  the  vein^  with  dis- 
appearance of  blood^globules.  In  the  great  difference  which 
wiMa  between  the  behaviour  of  blood  included  between  liga- 
tiUtait  in  «  vein  or  artery,  he  was  enabled  to  mako  important 
observations  confirmatory  of  his  idea  and  subversive  of  those  of 
Viiuobow*  'In  the  vein  the  more  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
Ind  >for0tation  of  enormous  granular  cells>  with  the  limitation  of 
the  pus  to  the  pc^t  of  ligature,  are  points  on  which  he  insists, 
ithifo  in  an  experiment  wheee  he  removes  und  subsequently  re- 
plaeea  the  carotid  of  a  dog  the  animal  gets  well  without  poro- 
diiclfion.^  inflammation  or  formation  of  pus,  and  he  asserts 
thai  in  such  a  case  the  blood  is  converted  into  connective  tissue 
without  formation  of  any  kind  of  cells  or  nuclei.  The  disap^ 
pearaiioe  <^  the  blood-globules  and  their  diminution  in  size, 
the  early  granulation  of  the  fibrine  and  loss  of  fibrilisation,  are 
pcuita  which  he  brings  most  prominently  into  notice.  The 
nuclei  and  granulations  he  attributes  strictly  to  the  fibrine* 


!| 


Art.  X\T[II.— 1.  On  the  Rational  Employment  of  Mercury  in 
'■'-  the  Treatment  of  St/phiUs.  By  Dr.  Cou)MiATi  MBiBtBuVtH. 
'' '  Ibndon,  1866,  pp.  41. 

il'fM  the  Mercurial  and  Non- Mercurial  Treatments  of  Syphilis. 
y  iy  R.*  William  DoNNT,  Sargcoti  to  the  Farringdon  Dis- 
■'..petisary,  &c.     Loudon,  1866,  pp,  48. 

'•'As- regards  original  •research  aud  the  advance  of  medical 
scieifiee^  lifbei^a  p^rtisal  of  each  of  these  publications,  we  do  not 
8#e''^at  either  of  them  is  required,  Tn^smuch  as  in  neither  of 
them  are  th^e  any  new  fitcts  brought  fdrward,  or  evien  specu- 
hfive  viewtt  having  any  pretensions  to  novelty. 
'J  Dl*;  Ccdoiniatf  Meredyth  is  a  special  pleader  in  fav^r  of  the 
rational  etaiploymeut  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  6y|>hili8. 
His^tMin  argutuetit  is  that  it  hastens  the  removal  of  the  disease; 
Itilf  reilaonikygon  the  subject  is  not  always,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
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raticmal  ot<  logical j  not  is  bis  Atyte  of  idom^liioti'  of  tlit9 
pixreBt,  being  too  often  stilted  and  grandiloquent/ imd  n^t 
always  correct.  ^ 

'Mr.  Dumi^fi  production  is  of  a  more  modest  and  temperait^ 
kind ;  and  as  regards  composition  has  none  of  the  de^ts  of  ltd 
more  ambitious  rivals  if  we  may  bo  designate  it.  In  eompaifing 
th^  two  modes  of  treatment  (the  mercurial  and  the  tkim* 
mercurial)^  he  trusts  chiefly  to  statistics^  and  Od  them  founds  hii 
e6hclasi6n  in  &vour  of  the  bon^^menittrial^  as  the  t^afbst^  though 
not  always  the  most  expeditioiii^.  '    -  ^    ■      '        ^' 

No  subject^  we  need  hardly  remark,  has  during  the  last  half 
century  given  rise  to  greater  difference  of  opinion,  and  excited 
more  controversy  than  the  disease  in  question,  as  regards  its 
nature  and  treatment,  or,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think,  with  greater 
advantage.  Many  among  us  can  remember  the  horrid  effects 
of  mercury  indiscriminately  given,  and  have  witnessed  the 
cessation  of  them  gradually,  in  proportion  as  a  milder  and  non- 
mercurial  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted,  and  this  with  greater 
security  in  relation  to  consequences,  such  as  too  often  followed 
the  administration  and  abuse  of  mercury. 


Art.  XIX. — Medicinskt  ArchiVf  ntgifvet  af  Ldrame  vid  Caro- 
linska  Institutet  i  Stockholm.  Redigeradt  af  E.  A.  Kjey,  Pro- 
fessor i  Patholi  Anatomi ;  G.  J.  RossAMtoER,  TB.  o.  I^;t)fessor 
i  Chirurgtj    A.  Kjbllbero,  Adjunct  i  P^diatrik. 'Tt^je 

Bandet,  Ffipsta  Haftet.     Stockholm,  Samson  and  Wiffin, 
1866.  ...'''-..,  .V 

Ar&bh^i  ^f'MetKdifUf,  publMeddy  the  Teathetsin  the  CarMh^an 
'  Institute  H  Si&ckhotni.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Key,  Prdftssbr  of 
Pathological  Anatbmy;  C.  J.  RofeSANDifira,  Professor  Extta- 
ordihary-  of  Stirgety;'  and  A.  EiBLilBEraG,  Adjunct 'in 
Paediatrics.  Third  Volume,  First  Part.  '  8Vo,  pp.  194,  ^rJth 
two  Lithographs.  ...... 

W«  h$M  m  former  trohimes  noticed  the  previous  numbers  of 
the  above  periodical,  and  mentioned  the  scope  and  desi^  <i{  Hie 
-work.  The  pfwient  fasdiculus  contains  three  lectins,  fextekWing 
'io  105  ^fegcri^  by  J.  V.firobeTg,'ujK5n  aWmal  ihignfeti^tti  and  the 
mysticism  of  the  eighteenth  oeifitury; '  apttp^r-  fcf  foftii'tasn- J)}i^, 
-•bySvon'ftkdldbeyg;  upon  be(rf-tea  as  kn  artibte  df 'dJ^C-  on^'of 
i>fifty-^foin'^age«on  malformlatibns'in  the  urogenital  fepfrat^Atilij'by 
Sumre  <tf 'thd  inferior  abdomiiilal  paa^etesy  luutitrdted'  4i1lh't^o 
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9tart;e$k;  1^  Dir.  Qtwtg'  han^i  om  of  tea  page^jon  tba  p^tiMrfo* 
l^^>wat()i»y  of  the  earj  by  M»  V.  Odeniua^j  and  A  raportj 
extending  to  eleven  pages^  on  the  instruction  -given  lA  tba 
Qomlineiiii'MediochCbirw^pcal  Institute  dimpg  4;bie  wjholfifttic 
y»arl864r65,  .      . 

_  ikh»-^axe>  usually  takm  iatha  pseparatioB  of  pi^ierslbr  tl^if 
journal  is  evidaooed  «Uso  ia  the  pveaeoilr  nombeor  j  the  j|[dataa> 
too^ar^  ^eU  eKcoutad,   ,  . 

Tbf^  i^umber   of  atudaot^  in   mediciAe   attending  9X  the 
institute  during  the  year  was  140» 


Aet.  XX. — Vaccine   et  Variole:  nouvelle  Aude  expSrimentak 

9ur  Videntite  des  deux  ejections.    Par  Messrs.  Cuauvkau, 

A.  YiEJVNois^  et  P.  MiQNST.    SvOf  Lyons  and  Pari^,  1865, 

Mp,  ICM*. 
Vaccinia  and  Variola :  an  experimpUal  inquiry  into  the  identity 

of  the  two  Affections.    By  Messrs.  Chauvbau,  A.  Vibnnois, 

and  P.  MiONET.     Svo,  Lyons  and  Paris. 
De  la  Spontaneity  et  de  la  Specifidtie  dans  les  Maladies,    Par 

P.  Em.  Chauffabd.     12mo,  Paris,  1867,  pp.  229. 
On  Spontaneity  and  Specificness  in  Diseases.      By  P.  Em. 

^vkAJiYtA^is^    \12mo,  Parisji  1867. 

,5y^s.'bave  been. induced  to  group  these  tvo  works. together 

£rp^.  th^  opposition  we  find  in  the  tendeivcy  of  tba  doctrines 

tbey  /K>Qy^-    A  c(^plete.  system  of  ideas,  mi^t  be  gathered 

from  them  which  is  but  imperfectly  taught  in  the  pages  of  each. 

JiSxx  stody  of  the  Lyons  work  ana  is  inoUi^ed  to  indulge  the 

I  idea  that  contagious  diseases  are  everlasting;  &om  the  other, 

the  ^eajs;  overdone  that  they  come  and  go  like  ephemera. 

TtJL^  Ohanffard  is  inclined  tp  believe  that  the  most  afflictive  of 

,;this  class  fure  picecis^y  those  of  most /recent  evolutioai.    As  it 

seems  to  us,  there  is  room  for  both  shades  of  opdnio^u  >  Wo  read 

of  hydrophobia  in  Homer,  and  we  see  contagious  ophthalmia 

t^CQW  up  from  a  sirpcco  wind  in  Malta  or  in,  a  close  hot  bartack- 

.itQom  in  Engjland*  ' 

Tbfi  former  of  the  works  befinre  us  resta  on  a  vast  body  of  ezperi- 
nae^ti  the  other  bears  t^  ]?ea(jbBr  along  witb  a  eonsideirable  weight 
^argument.  It  is  not,  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  will  be 
.,mpai  approv9d,  when  djeductU>n  iroos  i^^perimi^odi.ifi  the  reigning 
,  an4  ^ost .  ^ocepted  modew  In  &Qtj  the .  ideaa  wa  ha^e  derived 
i^rpoi;  j^4upr. i|nd  Cee^,i«  ip  \]m  identity , of  vsAola. and  vaooinia 
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have  received  a  strong  shock  in  the  experiments  made  under  the 
Lyons  commission,  and  nothing  can  be  more  profitable  in  instruc* 
tion  than  their  careful  study  in  these  pages.  They  show  how  a 
contagious  principle  can  pBb^liritlioiuA  changing  its  Msential 
nature  through  the  frame  of  animals  different  in  species,  and 
how  imperfedly  during  these  circuits  the  aspect  and  amount  of 
cognizable  phenomeAtfaitt  tD7b0'tirttdledli!tt;0h6Sracterising  them. 
It  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  attention  to  antece- 
dents serves  us  better  than  the  employment  of  our  senses. 


•       -    /  1 1    ■    1 — i-  ;    ;  '  •     '  *    '  ^ 
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Art.  XXI,— 0»  a\  New  JProioess,  for  Prepffrin^  Met^t  jfbr  W^ak 
Stomachs,  By  W.  MabceTj  M.X>.,  F.B^So  ,  Eai^i^pMet. 
1867. 


The  diflBculty  exjjerienced  by  tbe  stomach  in  various  fprtps 
or  disease  in  digesting  meats,  especially  in  cases  whei:e  milk, 
does  not  agree,  suggested  to  Dr.  Marcet  the  advisability  of  8.ub-i 
mitting  cooked  meat  to  some  process  similar  to  that  which  it 
undergoes  in  the  stomach.    Alter  sundry  apt  and  instructive 
remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  our  author  shows  that, 
by  cooking,  bur  meat  is  subjected  to  a  process  which  raw  food 
has  to  undergo  in  the  stomachs  of  carnivorous  animals.  Alluding 
to  the  feet  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  acid  of  gastric  juicC;,, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  the  process  which  he  has  to  recpjtumend,. 
and  which  consists  of  digesting  cooked  meat  in  some  degree  bj . 
means  of  this  acid^  pepsine  and  carbonate  of  soda»  previous . 
to  its  being  eaten ;  thus  extending  the  preliminary  digestion  oC 
meat  one  stage  further  than  is  done  by  cooking  (t.  e*  softq^ing 
and  dissolving  |t).    We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  aetailji  w^ 
the  process  as  given  in  the  author^s  pamphlet.      By  it  a  fluid, 
having  a  strong  and  peculiarly  pleasant  flavoujr  of  roastt.meat. 
and  holding  in  suspension,  a  light,  pulpy,  and  savoury  subst^OiCQ « 
is  produced,  to  which  water,  pepper,  and  ^alt  may, be  added 
according  to  taste.     Strips  of  calves'  stomach  piayj[)ei  usodj 
instead  of  pepsine.    We  can  have  no  doubt  that  so  rational  a' 
plan  of  preliminary  digestion  of  food  will  prove  in  many  pa^f^. 
most  worthy  of  trial,  ' 
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Art.  I. 

Tie  Etiology  of  Insanity}   By  J.  Omchton  Browne,  M.D.  (Edin.), 

Medical  Director  of  the  West  York  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 

late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  JBorough 

^^^Lteirftfit^AsMutor'iittd^l^ctttiei*  dilTitedi^  ftytihology'tb  We" 

•J'^W6Wt54stle  G^^iofMedfcin^J  '       '      ^^   '  ^        -      \   /, 

Insanity  is  in  all  cases  essentially  dependent  upon  dyBamical  or 
pB^iical  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  encephalic  centres* 
ItftHe,  first  case,  it  is  a  modification  of  vital  activity  connected  witH 
phvsical  changes  which  are  too  minute  and  delicate  to  he  appreciated 
hf  otof  sehses,  even  aided  by  scientific  instruments ;  and  in  the  second, 
it  i^alSb  a  iho^ifrcatioii  of  vital  activity,  but  dependent  upon  an  appre-' 
c^ble  and  therefore  a  far  more  serious  lesion.  In  ^itjier  case  ft  may. 
arifefe'  ftb^ '  agencies  operating  directly  upoij  the  nervous  centres 
tlteih^elV^^  Such  as  ah  abuse  of  functional  energy,;  from  general 
sy^tfetriic  donditions,  such  a^  anaemia  or .  tuberculosis ;  -  or  from  , 
dtratigiistn'etits  of  remote  organs  or  parts,  such  ^  t^ie  ovaries  pr. 
eitremffies.  Tt  must  not  b^  supposed  that  insanity  is  anything  iQpre, 
tfiiii'  a  iiiodjlicatidn  of  healthy  processes.  It  is  i^o  new  brinciple . 
infelillfeA  into'  tlfe  being  affected— it  is  no  foreign  growth  grafted  upon, 
tipi^iijihd|,.buf  .dnly  an  altered  arrangement,  relation,  or  degree  of  the, 
oldi^ry  phetomena  of  consciousness.  Tqe  stupor  of  dementia  find^ 
ira  !aiiaiogud;'qi  sleep ;,' t"he  pangs  of  melanchoha  are  the  very  senti- 
i^lsaiH  wpich  most  of  us  daily  experience,  heightened  ^nd  jseparated 
ftbi^i^theTr  natural  relations.  We  must  look  upon  insanity,  then,  as' 
a/ dd^blnposiilbtL  of  thought^  an  eremecausis  of  thei  sum-total  of 
jreyp6pti6ns  end  tepresentatiohs  that  occupy  our  mind?.  ,"It  is  ^ 
unTl^l'  kn^Ivsis'^nd  synttiesis  of  i(he  element^  wjiich  /ortn.  the  com* 
i^j^di  b54Hy:^--conscioiis  experience-^without  any  coy^ciousuess  of  the 
process  itself;  just  as  in  the  decay  of  organic  matter  there  is  a 
separation  of  component  elements,  and  a  recombination  of  these 
under  new  forms.  He  who  first  conceived  a  mermaid  or  a  centaur, 
analysed  and  synthetically  combined  his  ideas :  but  he  did  so  by  a 

*  The  lubstanoe  of  two  Lectures,  introdnctory  to  a  course  of  Medical  Psy- 
chologj  delivered  in  the  Newcastle  College  of  Me&clne,  Sammer  Session,  1866. 
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voluntary  effort^  sad  was  aware  that  tlie  prodact  oi  his  thinking  W{^ 
no  reality;  whareas  the  lunatic  wlio  effects  aiuiilar  results  does  a^ 
involuntarily,  and  believes  in  the  truthfulness  of  his  new  ideas^ 
Bearing  in  mind  these  stateznents  as  to  the  nature  of  insanity,  recoU 
lecting  that  there  is  no  structural  degeneration  upon  which  it  espe-* 
ciallv  depends,  and  that  there  is  no  pathognomonic  symptom  which 
can  be  taken  as  a  te^t  of  its  ejdstenGe,  we,  turn  next  to  its  ^tiology^ 

The  importance  of  rightly  investigating  the  causes  of  any  disease 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  the  impesative  obligation  of  such 
an  inquiry  where  mental  a&ctions  are  concerned  will  be  abundantly 
apparent  before  we  have  proceeded  fax.  A  sailor  might  as  safely 
voyage  along  an  unknown  coast  without  a  chart,  as  a  physiciai) 
engage  in  practice  without  a  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of.  disease. 
It  would  be  impossible  fox  the  one.  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  sandbanks 
that  beset  his  waVy  or  to  avafl  hiQiself  of  favouring  currents;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  other  to  guide  those  who  may  .seek  his 
advice  through  the  'Uhick*coining''  circumstances  of  life  that  are 
charged  with  health-  or  deaths-giving  power,  or  to  seize  those^  golden 
opportunities  when  a  link  may  be  broken  in  the  chain  of  i&ea^, 
A  knowledge  of  etiology  is  essential  to  proplj^laxis  and  a  system  of 
hygiene,  and  it  is  equally  essential  to  therapeutics;  for  we  shall 
strive  in  vain  to  cure  many  diseases  unless  we  can  detect  and  xemove 
the  cause  which  is  operative  in  their  production.  It  k  also  of  high 
importance  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis^  a^d  in  helping  U3  towards  a 
rational  dasedfication. 

In  our  study  of  the  etiology  of  disease  generally,  we  are  taught 
to  divide  causes  into  two  great  cLassea — ^the  predisposiag  and  the 
exciting :  firstly,  those  which  tend  to  induce  such  a  state  of  the 
system  or  of  a  part  as  shall  dispose  it  to  certain,  kinds  of 
maladies,  and  weaken  its  power  of  resisting  morbific  agencies ;  andj 
secondly,  tliose  which  awaken  latent  tendencies  to  diseased  actioni 
or  immediately  produce  that  change  of  structure  or  of  function 
in  which  disease  essentially  consists.  With  certain  diseases  this  is 
a  useful  and  excellent  arrangement,  and  helps  to  give  a  clear  view  q( 
the  whole  history  of  the  disorder.  You  first  observe  the  symptoms; 
you  then,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  refer  these  to  the  only  alteration 
in  the  structure  or  function  of  the  organism  upon  which  they  can 
depends  You  proceed  back  from  this  to  the  circumstance  or  event 
or  condition  which  is  directly  responsible  for  this  alteration  in  struc- 
ture or  function.  You  proceed  still  further  back  to  circumsUnc^s 
or  events  or  conditions  which  created  that  state  of  system  iu  which 
the  special  circumstance,  event,  or  condition  could  become  operative; 
and,  after  this,  upon  the  whole  and  enlarged  survev  of  the  c^aae  jou 
make  up  your  mind  as  to  its  progress  and  issue,  ana  as  to  that  cour^ 
of  treatment  wliich  will  be  most  conducive  tp  recovery-  To .  take,  an 
example ;  a  man  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  sandy,  hair,  ^  broad  Qhest^ 
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und  an  open  an<l  mgeuuotis  manner^  but  with  ft  feeble  tttueous  voice, 
comes  to  you  complmziing  of  paroxysms  of  breatblessness,  of  pain  in  the 
left  shoulder,  of  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  impairment  of  health. 
By  further  inquiry  and  explanation,  you  discover  that  there  is  ^ 
recent  permanent  contraction  of  the  left  pupil ;  that  the  voice  has 
been  lately  changed  in  character,  although  there  is  no  laryngeal 
disease;  that  there  »  oppression  at  the  prescordial  region,  difficulty 
in  s(waUowing,  and  a  bruit  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  You  reflect 
tliat  the  only  condition  that  can  satisfaetorfly  account  for  all  these 
SLyinpt^dniii  is  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  you  accordingly  diagnose 
wbracic  aneurisnfi. '  Pdrsuing  your  inquiries  further,  you  find  that 
the  man  is  a  labourer  in  a  shipyard,  and  has  constantly  to  Hft  heavy 
waghts ;  that  three  months  before,  after  a  severe  strain,  he  felt  faint 
and  sick,  and  spat  a  little  blood,  and  that  he  was  formerly  of  intem^^ 
perate  habits.  Tou  then  conclude  that  he  was  predisposed  to 
aneurism  by  his  diathesis,  that  this  predisposition  was  heightened 
by  his  intemperate  habits,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  aorta  gave  way 
under  the  exciting  cause  of  the  over-exertion  to  which  we  have 
referred.  In  your  iiecommendations  as  to  treatment,  in  addition  to 
the  special  procedure  which  you  njay  think  proper  to  adopt  to  pro- 
mote coagulatio4  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  you  counsel  him  to 
observe  the  strictest  tempeiunce  in  diet,  regimen  and  life,  and  to 
quit  his  present  occupation,  and  to  seek  some  other  where  powerful 
and  sudden  muscular  exertions  will  not  be  required  of  him ;  thus 
taking  into  account  in  your  suggestions  both  the  predisposing  and 
exciting  cause.  Now,  in  some  instances  of  mental  disease  you  irill 
find  a  pradispoeing  and  an  exciting  cause  as  distinctly  indicated  as 
ht  the  ease  just  sketched  out,  and  you  will  be  as  readily  able  to 
uiake  them  available  as  guides  to  treatment.  But  in  other  cases, 
fi^fn,  you  WiU  find  that  these  causes  have  no  natural  separation 
from  each  other,  that  they  merge  into  one  another,  and  sometimes 
change  places.  What  was  the  predisposing  cause  in  one  case  has 
beeome  the  exciting  cause  in  another,  and  vice  versa.  One  patient 
comes  to  you  who  has  had  several  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  who 
has  weakened  his  brain  by  long-continued  intoxication,  and  who  on 
receiving  a  blow  on  the  head  has  become  insane.  He  is  followed  by 
another  who  received  a  cranial  injury  many  years  ago,  who  has  had 
occasional  attacks  of  giddiness  since,  but  whose  mind  has  remained 
sou!hd  until  he  unfortunately  gave  way  to  drinking,  when  he  broke 
down,  fod  became  insane.  The  intemperance  was  a  predisposing 
i^usci  in  (he  one  case,  and  an  exciting  cause  in  the  other ;  and  so  was 
the  cranial  injury.  It  is  the  same  with  numerous  other  caused. 
Anxiety,  religion,  education,  and  anaemia  sometimes  predispose  to 
mental  derangements,  and  sometimes  excite  them.  They  may 
aticriAte  or  combine  their  morbific  influences.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
filed  line^  of  demarcation  in  nature  separatir^  the  antecedents  of 
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insanity  into  two  generations.      By  imperceptible  transitions  we 
pass  from  one  to  another  tUl  we  Teach  the  disease  itself,  the  com- 
plement of  all  of  them,  the  growth  of  a  whole  series  of  events.     So 
gradual  is  the  process  of  its  elaboration,  that  it  is  often  impds^ble 
to  distinguish  the  malady  itself  from  its  exciting'  ctlus^s — to  say 
where  causes  end  and  symptoms  begin.     Under  these  circbfmstances, 
I  think  it  impossible  to  study  the  causes  of  insani^  wfth  profit, 
without  confusion  and  ceaseless  repetitions,  by  dividhlg  them  into  a 
pvedispasmg  and  tn  cntciting  chjk.    I  prefer  txy  re^rd'the  whole 
subject  of  etiology  in  a&c(tber  light:     Insaii^ty  is  ^irec^ed  by  a  vast 
number  of  determinate  phenomena,  whidi'  are  not  always  tnanifested 
in  the  same  succession  or  order  of  d^dv^pMeM,  but  wmch  ar^  either 
physical  or  moral  in  their  operation,  which  eiMier  aci  through  the 
body  upon  the  mind,  or,  popularly  spefidnng,  through  ^the  mind 
upon  the  mind  itself.    Those  of  the  Srst  class  disorder,  t^i/e  mjind, 
secondarily,  through  a  primary  disorder  of  the  organism ;  those  of 
the  second  disorder  tbemiMd'dii^tly,  and  consist,  in  fict,  in  the 
abusive  action  of  some  of  its  p6wers  Off  enfei^es.'    I  ^all  therefore 
divide  the  causes  of  insanity  into  a  physical  and  a  Tao^al'ilass,  and 
shall  arrange  them  under  these  two  heads,  according  to  their  mutual 
alliances.    This  syston  will  nofc  pK^ent  Us  fW)ni'  ttotieing  tl^lr  com- 
secntion  in  series,  but  will  allow  of  their  more  eisjr  and  mietbodictal 
retaembaraoGe  and  just  -apprecdation.    It  ha&  the  adviAtitage  cf  beingf 
founded  upon  an  intelligibjlie  prindpte^aaftd  broad  natural  mstin^^n. 
For,  in  spite  of  vague  transeendentaiiBms,  me  must  sttU  maintaGl  <lhtt(7 ' 
theore  is  wuik  a  thing  as  a  woiid-  of  mindi  and  that'  Aete-  is  stich-a' 
thing  as  a  worid  cf  matter,  and  that  the  correlations  o(  tiiese  ha^ 
two  remote  starting-points.    Life  land  conseioasness  are  intrmately 
bound  upi  and  act  banaonKyosly  together;  but  they  hav-e,  ni^ver-^' 
theless,  specific  spheres^    Their  Miitual  and  redproeal  (nfluendes  are  ' 
so  complex  and  cpnvoItLted^  that  it  i^  oft^&  diffleiflt  to  <dx^atn'o^^ 
unfold  them.    They. are  exy  Uetded,  that  it  is  alnlost  iitfposslible^to 
deterhune  theirsouree.    But  they  exist  distmciUvely  ^  told  \^e  mky, 
indeed,  as  sa&ly-  predicate  a  mental  and  a  physical  deme^*  bt] 
insanity,  as  we  may  carbon :  and .  oxygen  of  carbonic  a(3id;    it  i#' 
thus  natural  aind  a|>propiaate  *^t  weahould  oonsider  4h^  causes  of 
insabitijriii  aacoidancajwith  tfaei^  afihdtiea  with  bne  ot  oih^  of  it^  ' 
elements.    To.  cacry  out  this  method  folly  and  scientifically,  it  woul^ ' 
bcneces^ary  to  chiBaifyithoB^  leauaes  entirely  anew,  afs  ttiany  of  tlie- 
gDonpa   into  whioh  thifey  have  berai  hitherto    arranged  xohtlite' 
members  o£  both  great^lafsesi    But  severai  of  thee*-  gr^iip*,  sufeV" 
Rwesge  and  social ooii£tton>  ase ' highly  eoii^nii^t^  atid  aife  there&Wd 
hece  retained^  with  the  anderstanding' that  they  a¥e  reklly^of  a  doth*^' 
poiind  chai»oter>  and  imply  various  mbraieoasideyatioDi^i    -!>  ^tmA  ' 
enumevate  tbe  main  di<iritfons  of  paosea  wfaiehl  pK)po«&  to  ifddrft;'' 
and  ahallr  then  proceed  toamcoe  detailed  eicaiaifialioa  ^tikaem.  ' 
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\.  (aO  Hijaual  causes  of  iusanity. 


iperoiurei,  aud  ekatdcal  oonditiom. 
ma,  aftd  oaebexia. 


(b.)  Moral  causes  of  insanity. 

I,  Hxhaostjng  iatell«ctuat  ewwUon.     -  - 

11.  Siiddeu  exEauatiQg  or  exalting  eatotJon. 

I  ,  ,    .  llh  £frce8siy«  ioijulgerace  of  the  propensitie*. 

.,1.  UcAEQm.r-Of  bU  classes  of  disease;  insBBity  has  been  pro. 
qwnwd  the  <  most  hereditary ;  and  as  this  oonolnsian  is  based  on  a 
wide,  imveotigfttioa  into  the  ^aestioii,  we  nuy  aoeept  it  as  tolerably 
conecb-  Wb  eanaot,  of  oonrse,  enter  apon  the  whole  tubject  of 
hflliOditajry  influence,'  nor  can  we  even  eshiuiBt  that  department  of  the 
s^bjeet  which  rcfcn  to  mental  diseases;  We  can  only  possess  onr- 
at^M9»  of' ft  few-of  the, principal  topics  whiob  it  enbracefi,  and  the 
Lvfs^  (ap  .for, '  as  ibese  haye,  betai  aacertsincd)  which  regolBte  its 
d^(HtBi(«ti.~^£^t,  ihetv '  >a  to  its  ooatpaEative  fteqnency  in  oases 
of 'inaaiuty,. '  You  wiU  find  that  wiiklj  different  estimates  We  been 
advaooed,  from  that  of  MM.  Auhanel  and  Thore,  which  makes  it 
about  44  per  oeut.,  to  thab  of  Di.  Bnuows,  which  makes  it  Sb  per 
ce^  Statistical  tables  may  bo  foond  jnBti^ing:  every  intermediate 
petcet^^e ,-  and  one  courageous  thinker  has  even  denied  hereditaty 
tcanstiissloa  altogether.  Xou  wiU.  notice,  however,  that  there  is 
a)f»ended  to  almost  every  estimate  a  statement  that  the  information 
upon  which  it  haa  beeo  fonned  is  known  to  be  impnfect,  and  that 
tW:calpulatu)i)  t^Etrrfwe  probably  bUs  short  of  the  mark.  The  diffi<. 
aiiif  of  Qbt«iiung  rehahle  data  r^arding  hereditary  teodenoy  to 
tnfnoity  isiBo  veiy  great,  in  coaveqtienoe  of  (he  limitad  acqaftintanoe 
wJithi'fajQily  hist(«y.wiiidi  some  persons  poaeess,  the' dismclinatJon 
to,-f)j)K^ote  what  is  regarded  as  a  diigrace  or  a  Uemiah  which  others  1 
manifest,: and \Uifi  stupidity,  jgaorauce,  and  ItagetAUnen  which  sue 
at|,pfeev&ilin^  that  otif  knowladga  of  the  extent  and  homulariat  of 
the  bwcLis  nee^Marlly  very  ineomplete.  When  a  patient  Ubonrin^ 
under  inattiit;  aonea  under  your  can,  you  most  not  rest '  satisfied 
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with  any  general  assaranoe  by  the  relatiyes  that  there  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  fiamily ;  you  must  dextenmaly  cross^ 
examine  them,  you  must  win  them  into  a  confidential  mood^  y6a 
must  get  them  to  institute  inquiries  and  report  to  you  aeein; 
and  then  you  will  often  disoover^  if  your  es^eiience  is  at  aU  like 
mine^  that  there  is  a  terrible  taint  whore  there  was'dedared  to  be 
none.  You  must  not  merely  ask  about  insanity^  but  about  mad>- 
ness,  delirium^  melancholy,  fatdty,  and  eyery  tenn  whidi  you  can 
tiiink  of  signifying  mental  aberration ;  for  singukr  and  inconsiitent 
distinctions  often  exist  in  the  pubHc  mind  as  to  Use  use  of  the  word 
insanity,  which  is  not  seldom  restxioted  to  downright  raving  mania. 
I  had  a  case  brought  to  me  some  time  ago,  in  miich  I  fdt  pretty 
certain  there  was  hereditary  taint,  but  in  which  I  &iled  to  mak^ 
put  anything  in  a  long  conyersation,  until  accidentally  it  came  out 
that  the  boy  had  had  two  uncles  idiots.  On  mildly  s6pi:oac^iing 
the  father  for  eyasion  of  this  yery  palpable  fact,  I  was;  indignantly 
informed  that  "  SLUiness**  and  ''samty*^  were  yery  different  things, 
and  that  if  I  had  wanted  to  know  about  the  former  I  Inigfat  hcnre 
said  so  at  first.  I  would  therefore  recommend  ypu  always  to  sug^- 
gest  idiocy,  silliness,  weakness,  and  also  fits  or  the  ftiling  siokdess ; 
for  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  dementia  of  epilepsy,  no  mattei*  how 
profound  it  may  be,  is  recognised  as  madness  by  the  lower  bzderk 
Apart  from  its  dementia,  too,  your  inquiries  shouM  include  epik^sy 
disorder,  as  also  paralysis,  apoplexy^  chorea^  suicide^  &c. ;  for  it  is 
but  a  narrow  yiew  which  fails  to  comprehend  the  whole  nervous 
system  in  questions  of  this  kind.  I  appn^nd  that  your  investiga- 
tionsi,  whether  you  collate  statistics  yourselves  or  oontmst  those 
framed  by  others,  will  conduct  you  to  the  conclusion  that  insanity 
is  hereditary  in  at  least  55  p^  cent,  of  all  tbe  cases  occurring  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Thumam^  one  of  the  most  able  and  learned  of 
statisticians,  traced  it  in  47  per  cent  of  the  oases  under  core  at  the 
Bet^eat;  and  the  information  upon  which  he  limited  it  to  ihis 
figure  was  confessedly  incomplete*  We  must  therefore  maike  ati 
allowance  for  those  cases  in  which  the  heredity  edsted  but  wad 
not  discovered ;  while  we  must  stop  short  of  the  bighest  estimates, 
such  as  that  of  Hoist  (69  per  cent.),  ^  that  of  Burrows  (85  per 
cent.),  which  are  somewhat  exceptional  and  fallacious*  Dr.  Bin- 
rows'  computation  was  formed  from  his  experience  in  pitvate'  prac«* 
tice,  probably  amongst  the  upper  ranks,  in  which  heredity  un^* 
doubtedly  attains  to  a  far  wider  influence  than  amongst  the 
humbler  order,  both  because  of  the  keener  suse^tibilities  wMeh 
luxurious  habits  foster,  and  the  better  preservation  of  weakly  lives 
which  wealth  ensures.  The  highest  estimates,  too,  generally  include 
insanity  in  collateral  branches,  which  is  not,  of  course,  necessarily 
hereditary.  The  most  recent  writer  upon  hereditary  insanity,  Dr. 
H.  Qrainger  Stewart^  who  has  gone  into  the  subject  with  great  care 
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aodiiEintitene^,  bnt'  itho  does  not  seem  to  h&  B.^mttf  tiiat niAny  of 
1b»  conoloaans  w^re  feniBtaUed  thirty  years  ago  by  the  rerj  gentleman 
of  whose  stbtifltios  in  the  Qricht(m  Lratitation  case-book  he  has  so 
largidy  wrailed  himselfy  &ids  liuKt  in  49-61  per  cent,  of  the  oases 
^ifaidi:  he  has  examined  there  was  hereditary  insanity  j  that  in  5*48 
per  cent,  there  was  hereditoiy  disposition  to  other  diseases^  the 
natore  of  which  is  not  specified;  tnat  in  d7*10  per  cent,  there  was 
no  h»Fedil»ry  disuse;  and  that  in  17*75  per  cent,  there  were  no 
means  of  settling  the  question.  Now,  sopposinff^  as  we  are  jnstifled 
in  doing/,  that  heredity  existed  in  one  half  tn&  nnmber  of  oases 
abont  which*  no  informatiDn  was  obtained,  Dr.  Stewart's  compu- 
tation is  brought  into  veiy  ckse  accord  with  that  which  I  have  offered. 
It  is  elelff  "^at  insanity  primarOy  originates  in  a  lai^  number 
nf  caoes  in  which  there  is  no  connate  predisposition  to  it>  that  caifses 
are  pcrpetnaUy  operative  which  create  it  where  ho  latent  tendency 
tbwaords  it  previously  existed,  and  that  a  timit  is  placed  by  nature 
to  th^  indefinite  extension  of  heredity.  'Rie  diminished  vitality  and 
liability  whibh  are  associated  with  almost  all  hereditafry  taints  give 
a  jcheck  to  their  propagation.  They  either  intensify  into  extinction 
in  desith,  or  are  gradually  diluted  till  they  become  innocnoii^ ;  so 
thaA  I  do  not  see  anything  reasonable  in  those  computations  wbidi 
allege  heredity  of  abont  nine  tenths  of  all  oases  of  insanity. 
.'  Bererting  to  Br;  Slewaxt's  labours,  I  Would  draw  your  attenticm 
to  a  table  which  ho  has  compiled,  showing  the  various  relationships 
in  whidi  the  heredilj  was  traced.  Ihi^  reveals,  as  we  should  have 
expected,  that  it  is  most  frequently  recorded  in  the  direct  line 
of  parents  and  grandparents;  n^t,  in  the  collateral  direction  of 
brothers  and  sisters;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  diagonal  of  uncles  and 
annts*  Without  mi^iplying  figures,  I  uHty  enumerate  Dr.  Stewart's 
subseqnoit  conclusions.  These  are^^-that  paternal  is  stronger  than 
matemal  influence  in  temsmitting  insanity;  «iat  this  is  propa- 
gated  most  decidedly  in  the  order  of  the  sexes*— that  is  to  say^ 
ttiat  &e  male  parent  most  frequently  passes  it  on  to  the  sons,  and 
the  female  to  the  daughters;  and  that  the  female  is,  upon  the 
whole,  move  liable  than  the  male  eex  to  hereditary  insanity* 
Of  the  last  two  propositions,  ample  confirmatoiy  evidence  can  be 
ad(idced;  but  in  the  first  Dr.  Stewart  stands  almost  alone*  Psycho- 
logical anthorities  and  popular  bdief  are  opposed  to  him.  These 
agree  in  ascHbing  a  stronger  influence  to  the  mother,  both  in  the 
d^rmination  of  oapaeity  and  the  transmission  of  mental  diseases 
and  defects ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinkings  th^efore,  that  Dr.  Stewart^s 
figores  are  misleading,  either  because  they  deal  with  numbers  too 
mall  to  afford  a  fair  induction,  or  because  they  are  vitiated  by 
some  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  position  of  the  establishment  from 
the  records  of  which  they  are  drawn. 
<  Some  €ocm»  of  iuiuiity  have  a  stronger  tendeney  than  others  to 
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teappear  in  offgpHng  I  koA  in  Ihie  fespeot  ttusattl  defeisis  come 

'  far  befom  mental  aberrattons.    I  do  not  believe  it  possible  tot  ttn 

.idiotic .raoiber  to  give  birth: to  childfeir  of  «vieraige  inteUigen^e  j  nor 

..do  I  beHeve  tiiat  iaibedlitjr  in  a  parent  can  ever  gite  place  to  normal 

menial  development  in  his  or  her  children.    On  the  other  hand^  tre 

know  that  a  father  or  a  mother  maj  snffi^r  from  mania^  and  that 

'.ifaerr.  progeny  may  be  altogether  exempt  from  any  «uGh  affliction. 

JPfOceeding  beyond  this  general  distinction^  however,  -we  have  no 

':  Tellable  infomation.    It  has  been  held  that  mehincholia  is  the  mo«t 

:  fiEeqnently  tnmsnutted  of  the  various  formfi  of  insanity  proper^  but 

I  do  not>  think  that  we  are  as  yet  entitled  to  dogmatise  npon  tMs 

matter*    Of  coorse)  in  heredity,  as  daewberci  like  produces  like ;  and 

■^exnry  farm  ol  madness  has  a  special  tendency  to  perpetuate  itsi^ 

foam  one  geneiation  to  another*    Not  ojAy  ai«  forms  of  insloatv 

tbns  transmitted,  but  specific  delusions  have   been  reprodac^. 

Oxford,  who  attempted  to  shoot  Her  Majesty,  believed  that  he  was 

£3.  Paiii;  and  so  did  his  gvandfiither.    As  a  general  rule,  however, 

Lit'ift  only  a  bomnrehensive  tendency  to  some  kind  of  morbid  aed^ 

jwhioh  istransmitted.     It  is  the  type  of  the  insanity  whidi  i»  £ked 

,  by.  inzKBte  constitution;'    llie  specific  form  is  derived  from  indWidiml 

leiictomstauciB*    ThetB  w  ofben  this  hereditary  predisposition  of '  whi^ 

'We^ffl'e -peaking  when  there  has  been  no  declared  insanity 'in' -tlie 

>anoeato».>   3%e  wild  and  uadiB€i{^6d  passions  4df  the  flitherlMy 

voiropTOisit  as  jaimia  inthe  son;  the  secret  eorrow  of  the  mother  fti 

melancholia  in  the  daughter;  the  ambition  of  the  grandlMdier,  ais 

cgemnd  paralysis  in  the  grandchild.    The  latent  fbrms  of  insanity, 

too,  that  sometimes  distress  and  agitate  the  mind  that  to  the  wmd 

seems  all  serenity,  are  surely  thus  transmitted,  and  attaiu  in  their  new 

soil  diinensions  that  ipsemit  no  longer  of  >  concealment.    We  Imow 

that  the  attitude  of  the  parental  mind  is  stamped  upon  ih%  o^prfaig. 

We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  it  forms  an  important 

element  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  mind,  whidi  can  be  bnt  a 

lapnidiBetion  of  die  qualities  of  its  preg^itovs,  in  new  eombinatioid 

madifinl  by  extemal  ch*Dnmstanoes.    We  shall  thus  have  a  eertain 

degree  j)f  hereditary  influence  drawn,  from  the  habits  of  thought  and 

:o£  J^e  jof  the  patients  about  the  period  of  conosption  aKkd  ntero^ 

igestation,  just  as  we  have  a  like  influence  deduced  from  thdr  vital 

setivitf^    The  bodily  feebleness  of  tiie  progeny  of  die  %fGfy  ymmg 

and  veiy  aged  is  well  known*    I  believe  t£at  we  have  not  only  a 

jbsiesj^dmg  mental  weakness^  bvt  that  we-  have  also  a  9pit  of 

natural  law  St  pHmogemtore,  by  which  the  eUest  cJiild  inheffUs  tb^ 

Shest  tendency  to  mental  diseases.  To  state  tUsmofe  parties^ 
J}  I  hawB ^remarked  that  idtikLien  bom  in  the  early^ life xitJ^bm 
uaiireaits  are  distingmshed  Iqr  &  pedominance  of  the  passioiM  and 
hmmal  impulses,  those  produced  mihe^prioie  of  <  life  by  aaperiority 
nfi  tiic^snlelleetiial  'facnaptKSi*  aotidrtiioQe  orehght  ftsTtlr^townfjlsi^thi 
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.q)j98e  4>f  tb^  repMuotiv^  )]perio€k  b^  a*  luUctr  devidoposent  of  the 
(fifl^Q9$.^  9i^ntam0n<l9.'t  We  oannoti  ^ctitov  here  luran  qnen^ionsbf 
.tiajisc^4^t4^xf^uQteeM9}t>  aait<»:  whethrr  the  meivtaldevetlDpmeii^^d 
hm^ik  of  offtqpring:  i»  modified  by  ibe  degree  of  affed&Dn  or  aversion 
.fercaqb  other  aitbsjvsting in itbe  iziindstcf  tite  parente  at  the. time lof 
.(wfeppr-biy  tb^  firotic  ittoneport  of  a  bve^nmtcbj  or  thecoobindif- 
I^^^Qj^pf  a,,ini|i(dage  of  con venieiiea >  but  we  ean  lay  hold  of  this 
iact^yM^Ui^tf^blisiied.and  of  momepstons  impixrtanoe;  that  the  teYn- 
rPOfmjr  :i^^A^«9e  .ol  intoxieaition  maj  entail  a  fpmmneot  fotm  of 
t|apaf]f  ^mPQ^be-beiilg  pnooreated;  dnrmg  ite  ecMitiii«aiiee.  A  Jisgle 
J^  of  Ji¥ieo4fk]t<ft»!weU  ^  habitual  iiitempevanoe  tuay  atanip  diaeaae 
^91^ .  d^gcad^tfeo- j  «|N()Q  :tbe'  child  .bcigottoti'  iu»iar  ita  influenee. 
^fief^F^.gieiwnii  aiseaaia>  Hioo,  i'whiaji  are)  not  -  thesiaehres  tMesaunij 
^(^^9Ptip^7^l)6e4itbj^  BstebtAl  $y)nptom9>*  im^^h  90  eipilepaj>i  oboroa^  pad^- 
^890j,f^yw<^  a»  $tagei.^nd  in/^otve  the  mind  in  expreMDf  itfactnseliTtes 
v^iiiiii|ia|pei9o^ig^nei»tio:ti  •    i    -  .  /      .    ^^ 

1  ,fJ^  mf^g^tkif  W.of  hereditarjr  inaaAiitY,  firat  Coomulariaed  by  Dt. 
j^Mibilsdkera,  of  Bcfflio^  ia  thai  ite  ootbcesdca  me  eapeoialiy  oeim«etttL 
fvltib  ^Ttodfii  of  dev^pmeut^  anch  a^  pubferty>  childhiithj  and  the 
\^m^^fltmQ(ffs^oA^  I  have  no  doubt- oftJie  truth*  of  this  obasnratioii, 
ftlttdtf/t^  Went  tendency  is  partiettlfxdy  ptxine  to  xtBe  io^iactimuty  at 
'|ie)ripd99>of'<fapid>  evolutionw  A  lady  who  had  brotfaesa  and  aistevs 
il^oej' b^t  .ifnawaaalifays  of  soimdmuid  herself^ married  amedioal 
jpumdel.'intt^^  .yigouf  end  inteUigenee^-and  had  istOA^  of  wliom.  the 
fplJ^wSngi  i?*,aj3iiiJf  history : — .  <  1 

:l4«..£eDiAle«MBeeame  insane  lat  phber1^>  and  bmrlkt  beta^«  to 

.2^  IMOale.    Oeng^teUy  iaibecale* 

3^  Mble.    Beoime' iinaaiie  at  wiisik  life^  uid  hainged  faimelf* 
<j,4v;ll^em8le.>   £edame imelanohotic. at  climaoteric  period* 

S^  M^^' .  H^d  cony ulaiona  afc  j&rab  dentition,  became  veai^minded. 
1.  Aiotbevibiw  of  heredi^^  wlnohit  lis  nequiaite  for  yon  to  knorwy  is 
^Jhajb^^i^^dragerettendi^  IfS8'<whe&  the  procteator from  wiuan 
llrie. inherit^  haer  not  bectoie  insano  tintil  after  the  ptronreal^inn. 
QUbe  miomtt  tf  riskin  atich  endaae  will  depend  upoin  the  origin  ^  siid 
nataie  iQ|..theipfsrentarin^dnc6e.  J£  ihia: has- been  due  to  aome 
itfilttefrtiiciaQee^t  the  t>jbe]:iatioa  of '  mthich  did  not  begin  until  after,  ^fae 
pieief^kKn^titei^wiU>be'litde  eiv  natriakrlmt  if.it  vgas  only  ite 
evelniicmrfof ?  a: jlowly  gimvesoinA  dendcmy,  or  the  growth  o£  a  Hfoi. 
long^'fHrediapoiitioft^dhervdanger  i«iil  be  aagseat  as  il  tiie^actnaliattaoi: 
hld^.fm^^d)Itike  ptocreatieni  Ob  «11  qnealionaiofahfiredMaryteffi- 
4mQr^.rtber>jQiremnst8ncea'&f  thfrpaisenlttL'liires  and*  ifaeir  ipektive 
fi^iisdtn^dfis^  tamat^  be  'fokeoisinto.ieotisidearatkm^-^  ftxr  <a  weak  prediai- 
poiitinia'aaj  b^  madetOTerpoMsin^y  /rtrdng  by  ^diasipationi  dnjuf* 
4kiot»^(niiilM  ok!ie!lBfaai»tiog  diseaseai  by  an  aitiaace>withiJbkindced 
fitrediipoaition^'-taifr  by.defiiring  wxtSomrf  mtppott^^Bdm^  aene  other 
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^>pjpflg^,paly^  to  wifi,g(ia^, ,of  .the  i^oW* ,?M^^:Wn^(ii,)3,.iCQp(t^l^ 
'/§Ir^?BBV«it^  yitaiJ^fEud^W'pn;  th^  Other. Jiide  j,  .ipifl,t,}i4. is  wwt,j^|)e 
Vjeic^ wWc^  .flow^.Jrom  botK  pareots*  c^r,  wjiichi  pomii^g  frpmfC^e 
;,ppiy,.i3  aggravated  by  .pther  jporfaid  procV^itw^  .po^sewed,  »tiy.4te 
/.ptJ^e?  pajpeatf .  'It  ,Js»  ift  .this  wt^nj^ificaiipn  of  p^^po^tion^.att^- 
^hjt|^bIe.to  the.ujftioxi  of  .kiludred  Qou?^^itutii,ojj%.,tbiMi.tb^..d«?ger]cpf 
^^fo^^WgPiA^  n^W"?ft^  ^^Q^si^^^^M     -    -,    •    ■■.'}    V'.    '.'  .."7  ?/..-[ 

,^}pi^ft?^Y,e.^I^^.pati^t  jnavu:ipp^.ta  the^|fefit^,pf  majrn:?^^,9£,fjp#. 
w«\iipity. .  ir^  S(?9jb!^d;  mi  tp,  tta)?pvQf  jpu;,Tf})}o,^  mt^e^t^ 
^.  tpQ.  patter,,  I  .^:qw.la.  rj^qomweud.  ^e  p^.usal.  qf  T^JtU-iP^per^.^s 
j:.ep^ete  ,'frUhi,.aaggestiye  ,fapt3.apd.  lupid-  t^^l^W  -/W^  cofifilft- 
•iippa^.^ojar  ps,.tl(ex,,a$ec*  Q^r.  s^ubjegt,^  w^  i%t  coaj^W^^jSlff 
.par^ntag^v  lieuds.tQ,.iojui:e,  the.  oJj^i;bgjMWfc'>hi*.,ii\|^ry..w 
.its^^lf  p  .^rrqrjioif.  tli^.flef;8;pv5  «r^^ip— ip  epiJq)«y;,;phoi^rPW%ljpiB, 

dif^x^^ : thu3 , iudwPi  A«an  .the  [ac^i^i^i  |f|ri9$  f .gif  iiun^utj, j, r j^ 

;j,hat,.i?rhpn,the  cMdren,3eenX}Aot.escftpp,.r^^  •^yp^tP 

,the  .graiidchUdre^.f*'?'^^  lftst.C9iiqlu;?ip^.verifiea,the  p:fisteiper.p||yi 
laiRTi . of ^  h^teii^ruptpd  , qr, alter^i^ie . pi;ppag^>;^on  , , whicjx; 3^eroa .  t^ . f^^- 

l^t^  the,  traiiswis^ion  9f,9Pwe|,b^?^itm  ,quMi^}>Sj^W^l^^ 
p^ver^imicgppjiitable,  ia, not,  more,  yppd^^^l  ,^hpp  thp  gh^popi^^^ 
rp^thenogene3i3v  mw^  .W..ffav|5  ppt^i^^g  fi9.:?i^^Cj^tj^  thit.^ittw^faa 
Wjr^hw»  intjiripsic^ly..  ipjuaoy^,.iq  jo^w^guwfj^  l^l^.;.! Wiu^ 
,ppntraiy, ,  the  fi^^omrifi,  Q£.,^h^  self-ftrtaUzafciq^^pf;  p}ftft>s,»w4if^he 
felW  W^^Rg.  ,^  ^Ji\wl^  ^|ahh?hjh^,  4..i9rr,Hij4er,;w<iaMi,7^ 
\<j;jmsJftTicep.^.MtjUj?al  a^d  ..jpQXi]icw  WTa^jSn^lj,,^d; ,i|r^.,;b^^ 

jfheretcwre  to  JopX  tp  the  coiicentxatio».  pf  j3floihid,.te4f|efl(^e^i^4ftf 
Vhich  it  arfpyda  iapilitiea^  for  an  e;tplanatipu  ot  jJi^.e^Y^f^^s^iqju^p^^ 
JSloodTeliatipn^  ^re  much  wore.likely  to  partake  c|f  the  9^^  4^%^^ 
And  |he  ^^ame  proghyiti^s,,tQ  diseased  Jtction,  th^  pe^softa ,p(-, "wiflollf 
^ifibrent  stopkst  tt.  is  the  terrible.'ifitensific^tipij  9^  th^e  ,w);\\(^  4m^ 
jplace  ,in,ihe.  ghil(h:eA.  of  ,blpod.,relatioflS|  ^hic)^  ^,  ^qnixp^tipj^  .j^ 
aean,  ))u1^,5Qm^tiniep  ajsp  .the . ^(maxe . 01;.  fche  <^bq  of  >j[i^,fl^ji^ 
.wencips^  that^hfs  tp.  Ijear  tk^m?^^(d  t^^^dffa5tfiW^,J^ea|ilteJ^ 
ipflch/umona,  vhict^e  to  be.  coudempfid,  jipon.  ethxp4iWiip  Iqwfiftf 
Vei;i,aa  pedical^OMnda^  ^J^^  fl?a.y  s^  hy^eferwg,,tP  -to^.JpWW?? 
jj^per?;  inihe/Ilprt,i;Bghtly..Bevfej^'  tpr  J^pvewlp^r  %fr.i,,.,....,^|/  ^iji 
,,;  >VTxetb0r.  a  ,niatber  c^n  corojpumcate  [to  ,-th^  fmp^gM ,%  3^(C^$ 

g"  ipirriftge;^  heied^taqr.tauit  yluct^  ahew^^.^be  ijhanp^|J|C?^"pop;jy^^ 
am.  a,  irat  huaboad  ^p  hia  chMren^  if/  a  q^esit^o^^^,  yei^.wni^v^kj^ 
ir<i^d,:.I)ieindttUto 
if^y,  W,«Y^,  knda  45Qipw:>  jtljie.^^  ^fet,  pipdps|  of  m^^  s^^j^ 


;''^^'^H.*^'»6^.-^i*W  ttoious  slaves  of 'tievelopment  ah*  a^cHiii,  tfhc 
tAysfoifegrM  lefis  tfl  flie  Mstory  df  the  oi^ganism,  have^  of  cowe, 
•importeWi  "pitEoldgicd  itlationd,  and  are  nowhere  more "  dlstinotly 
•*atke3  ttraii  iii  tbe  iifaptesBion  which  tibey  leave  trpon  disordera'of 
'4he'iiei*tOtM  system.  Insaiiity  fe,  as  you  would  sroppose,  essentiaHy 
•flL'flisefa^iif'ftAflt'jlife.  Itocctrrs  ik  ^  Ht  the  largest  proportion 
*%PiJiteteaf*iii'thoiic  years  of  manhood  ana  wotoanho6d  when  the  brain 
has  reached  its  full  figure — midway  between  the  feebleness  T)f 
•ttfcifcy  aWd^  the'^  dfecrepitttde'  of  age.  This  is  just  What  we  wbuld 
:l«te  e^jiecte*. '  I'he  order  in  which  the^  faculties  unfold' during  the 
^iMK>§feisB  frefe  bitth'  to  matttrfty  must  have  a  pamllel  order  of  Ki- 
4ility'ttinfentjfl  diiltias^.  The  gradual  elaboration '  of  the' mind, 
;  fcdth' its'tiiliestr 'and  simpiest  cohditions  to  its  later' and  more  cbni- 
'^liSi'feViSlbtymditi^-'J^  a  corresponding  increase  mthe  ratige  of 
^ra^'^sfceptlbiRtflefe  ind  the-diilRision  of  its  powers  over  tracts  beset 
•wffh-MiWa '^ifluerices.^ '  Theevtdtition  of  the  faculties  is  for  erer 
'iHieirin^  '  ISfe  '  teMtofiY  '  ttjfet  W  open  to  ftrvasion  and  ^cAtbering 
4fe  defence  J-  aWd  wie  mus  finii  that  with  pijbgressive  age  there  is  a 
-ytfbgrfeteiV^ '  liability  to  menttd  disease.  We  must  not,  however, 
^!iift^ftot=th«''fheite  i^ariy  pe^  wholly  exempt  from  mental 

^tlisorder;'''EVeto:'in  the'*;  inarticulate  depths  of  infancy"  there  ate 
■taffidu  tmriatur^l  mode^  <if  mental  action,  wWle  throughout  chiJd- 
.ft<rtjid'fll^'aftefa!^iialdre  bccasions  and  basest  of  madness  than  is  ordl- 
iiaSS):feappbiedv  'ft  would  be  well  if  we*  would  address  ouirselves 
i^biifr'ibtjie  rtedogriition  -bf  insanity  under  such  circumstance$r,  and 
*#buW'  notii  such  tfaifC^  iWfli  precision  when  recogniised.  We  might 
tHus^i^ddatei  mudh  tfcaiik' now  objure  in  mental  ijathology.  Bjr 
i^fftdfitt^  the  derangentents  of  the  nascent  and  rudnnentary  mind, 
^w^'^tfdld^'riisuriaiV  enlkfge  bur  ktioWled^  of  rt3  growth,  and  aug- 
^nt  MFbb\i'iers  df  toalj^sing  the' compound  elements  which  gote 
ftiakf^^^  rts  maturity,  and  the  altered  relations  of  those  which  coix» 
i^iStfietDmAtj'.  ^it  idiocy  aiid  imbecaity  ate  present  in  irifancjr 
'ik^'6t  cdufsc,  un5[aest}onabIe  ,•  for.  being  not  merely  limitations,  but 
"vdtaal-dtihj^diiiA  nierversions  of  development,  these  naust  exist  from 
lAfe.  f^  dawn  of  Hfe,  and  cramp  the  first  movements  of  awakening 
^itt|?ft(ttofe^.  '/-THat  btiher  forms  of  mental  disease,  however,  may 
"  it  ^6^  safe  '^ttriod,  ia'  i  proposition  which  has  been  off  en  dis- 
l;^  %trit)ws  iidd';  aac  a  general  maxim,  that  insanity  could  not 
iddik  piuberly'i  'aild'/)t1ier  psychplopsts  hav^  joined  him  in 
this  declaration.  Statifeticfs;  ^however,  'prove  the  contrarjr;  and  it^ 
IWWsfif  feB^-'kt  iave  hhd  som^  valuable  communications '  upon 
JSfAilfe'madnessr  -  ConoUy 'treated  the  subject,  in  his  own  elegant 
iip^,'tt'the;pages  of  the  *^3redical  Thnes  and  GazJette;'  ^and  Dr. 
iferMii4  of  1)hte  Brunswick. Asjfltani,  had  colTected  the  particulars  of 
toiiiy  (ikaea;"  t  hriVe  iiiyself  ^dtiered  together  the  recdrds  of  about 
fifty  cases  of  insanity  occurring  before'  puberty,  at  every  agfe  rt^m 
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me  '^j  <X\Mit.  "'  Smi  ittftntSe*  iiii^ity  mdist  be  tsmvpLisJih^ 
rt^,  when  ir^  cotind^r Ihdt  sd  f^w  instonoesr  of  ^t  bve  fcpwted^  tsai 
thtt  such  a  large  proportidn  of  beings  brefUvmgat  tbatperiodof  tift^ 
This  is  80^  firstly^  bfecaase  Infiincy  i»  not  leixposed  to  mmsj  of  iixs 
exerting  causes  which  bet  on  riper  yea» ;  secondly,  becanse  fewer 
faculties  beiug  then  developed)  fewer  can  be  esstoled  by  tdtseasfir^ 
and  thirdly,  because  the  delicacy  of  the  infant  brain  is  stodii^  thatttib 
unable  to  utfdevgo  se^m  irritation  wi^out  perilling  lUfe;  •  Bmaoep 
of  the  ^cephalon  tn  iu&ncy  and  childhood  are  fpoMrtUy  aonto  in 
-their  nature,  rapid  in  their  progress  and  fatal  in  thoir'ianu),  and 
sppcBT  as  hydrocephalus,  eclampsia>  or  eonvid8iims,.inAflr  than  int- 
sanity.  Wo  thus  find  that  57  per  cent,  of  all  the  fatal  caaes^ul 
disease  of  the  nerrous  system  tyccurring  in  England:  take- place  in  the 
first  five  yeai^  of  life.  No  doubty  a  k]^e  pnypoition  of  itbeaerria 
symptomafised  by  disorder  of  the  mind;  but  it  iaonly-wken  tins 
.  course  of  the  disease  is  more  tardy,  where  death  is  avoided,  and  mow 
pehnanont  lesion  of  the  mind  is  incurred,  that  we  ftfe^enttilel  to 
asicribe' insanity.  We  know  the  r^id  growth  which  takes  ]^boe 
in  the  brain  in  Oarly  ebildhood;  we  an  familiar  with  tho  fa^t 
that  it  doubles  its  weight  in  the  first  two  years  of  life,  and  'that 
its  circulation  is  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  finotuatioDB)  Mid 
we  can,  therefore,  understand  why  it  is  intensely  euseeptiUe  ndud 
easily  injured.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  tike  simpler  and  deopj^ 
'  emotions,  such  as  anger,  terror,  tenderness,  and  wonders-are  ^iilii- 
1[>ited  by  the  child  at  the  breast,  and  that  emotienal  preoedsa  intel- 
lectual developnient;  and  we  have,  therefore,  a  keiy  to  the  forma  bf 
'  insam*ty  which  chiefly  prevail  in  early  life«  We  can  satisfy  oursdiv^ 
that,  in  all  such  eases,  the  feelings  and  emotions  are  diieAv  involVi^, 
and  that  they  are  generally  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  and  that^  the 
perceiving  power  is  deranged  along  wiih  them;  that  a  little  forther 
on  in  childhood,  the  in&rtincts  are  more  apt  to'  be  pett^^rlcd,  ptt>- 
ducing  morbid  and  degraded  impuheB  and  vidoiis  ooiuiuctn^tibBdl. de- 
lusions are  now  present  ^  well  as  halluoiziations>  and  that  these  h«re 
Inference  prindipally  io  m)e  and  mine;  and  that  at  a  >^age  atiU  n^Afeer 
puberty,  melancholia,  with  depressing  notions,;  <  begins  to  ii^^j 
Itself.  Tuke  gives  title  pnopcartion  of  easbs  c^  insanity  •ticciHsifig 
under  ten  ye^  of  age'as  *96  per  cemt.  This  estioaate  is  probably 
'  considerably  too  Iow»  It  is  >  founded  upon  the  adaiifiBieos  intoiim 
.  afirylum;  and  it  is  of  conree  obviocs  tW  insane  ehiildren'^^itt[i)e 
much  eftener  treated  at  home  than  lulults*       -  ..it 

Puberty  and  the  years  both  before  and  afixw  it  arO'Veny  pridifieiof 

=ma<kess.    The  high  functional  activity  which  is  charaoterist&^i  oCltbe 

epoch  sometimes  overstepsi  the  boundttriea  of  health,  and  .origita^ 

miHiItiform  and  pertdeidng  disorders.     Dhe  bodily  nwtainic^rj^ioi^ 

'  wMcli^  then  takes  pJaoe  hAB  a  comlative  menfad  tmlafonnatiau^'ftlid 

ihe  impulsife  whitii  theitmind  titen;recmirea'i8iafaeiimfriifQiee8i^>i9te  a 


^MbaiopdiiiQn.  •/Vheyefaemmt4eg)!ea  ofip^inervajbii^p.wiactL^^ 
Mieo  h«ig^iicd  '  bj  t&  «t»muIatioii  c^  eaoadul  a^d  paisioD^ 
dteife%  cnr  of.  peitpheral.  iiritatioB>  is  very  apt  to  paas  into  hjpo« 
^efabndriaaifly  IqrBttoa^  inaniiif  or  melanoholia:  and  this  is  more  Wa^lf 
tiv*hftpn8n  where  {wedispo^tiou  exiate^  whera  tibciire  is  the  exhaustion 
xtf-tapU  growth^  -or  where  the  vital  manifeatationa  az^eimpeifecl^y 
vcooinphsbeiia  -  In  femdlesj  when  the  cataaiema  are  xetaioed,  9up- 
franedi  irregnbuv  difficult,  or  e«ce3»irve>  aloog.  with  m  ej^qimmj 
oervoiu  teupcnqaenty  iusatiity  is  siot  uulikal j  to  oeo^r.  la  jpaalti^ 
^hizi'ftr! few 'years.. after  pub^rtyj  melancholia  often  oofurs.a^ia 
-leault  df  ^maatuihalieiL  or  venareftl  exoesses,  wd  niania  aa  a  result  of 
WnalimteteiisionB.  AL  Esqoirol  thuoka  that  melaj^ic^ojift  is  oharao- 
iiMstie  or tfaia: periods. :  Li  jrouiJi  inaanity  ||av»uea  an  aeute  aourae^ 
molt  oftai  ternoiatefi  in . a  lemarkable /trisia^  Take,  gives  12*77 
^aitf  /tba "  peioeDtagB  o£  caaea  oeotirrjug  between,  the  ages  of  10 

<^i  EtiS'inadnlt'lifev.howfeyeDv  that  hfboi  the!large$t  propp^rtipu.  of 

^HMii^  "c^'insflttii^  ooborc    Itia  attkia- .pei&od/that  all.  those  mx^fd 

eahsea^hieh  we;  are*  luaaeafter  to  exaiwie  e$^t  their  ^ef.  sw^^ 

>aiiditlnit  'Hiany  ^bodily,  idiseases  and  extecnal  oircmp^t^ea  which 

Uiald  «n  GiiologieaL  lelaftioii^o  madneat^  come,  ipto  operation.     '^  The 

>«tatiallca:(rf'insamty^''Bbowthat  of  100  persona  attadcedby  umdnesa, 

"99^  im  (mt'Villbe  so  attacked  b^ween  the  ^es  of  2^0^  and  30« 

Md  2O^p0r  ieent  between  SO);iakd  4Av :  Gpoiiget  fpundUiat  of  4^09 

UhuiaaAma^'into  ae}rkun8/ft5£2]took  plaee  bet^etA  the  agea,DAip9^d. 

lEaqmrbt  Elates  tfakt'thomaaam^Qi  number  of  admissions  of  pases  of 

^ittbanilif  tikea'plaoe  fr6m  SO  to  S&  yearaof  s^e  j  that  tbaadoi^SiBi^ps 

Jof' bates  ire :  mora  ficqaent  from  ii  to  SO,  those  of  femalas  from  35 

"l*40j^  i'  •     tj .     -  .  _. 

' '  i'At  iha'icUm&cterio  period,  oceouring  in  iemale^  between  45  aj^d 

^BQ  yMfs  of  age^and  in  males  rsomewhere  between  $0  and  ^0,  a  oon- 

4iidia|fid)kiiamiQW'«f>  oaaei»  of  inaanitir  ooeuir  wbi<>h  can  be  attributed 

<'^-  tite  'gribTG  coB9titaliaBLBlohange$:ihen>in  ptrogvesa.    Perhaps  the 

'^dapvebsiiig;jea«ytionsi  which,  nnqr  beauj^a^  to  i^iot.  the  attain- 

C^tl^ib  ofl  an  /:malruitfal:  antuma-  of  life^  Ao,  in  the.  fcanal^  i^  >at 

p4(fUl,'^prejtfdioern]iantal  health;,  bvi  it<  is  to  bodily  oonditio^JSii  to 

X^kt^tt'detmd-fram  the  pelvic  yisoeray  to  altered  .<V{>nati(;Ht^  of 

(^^tol(^leodi^«adl:«ois8equeBt.  aegenemtionv  br  to  ineipient  waj^tuig.of 

9(ibb'4^rflini.<d»t  wemuat  asaif^n  the  chief  place  in  the  causation  of 

the  symptoms.    Dr.  Frantiis  Skee  faaa  ingi^iouply  «rgu^.  that  .|dl 

^^^(Mm'^cd  Tioasm^  4icmam  time  and  hariqg  thiacaiisation 

9'iftibuid'-be»:daasified  together  in  one  ordei:^    I  thiiik  we  might  .aa 

"^  ^Mi^  andiwstb  as  muohr  edifioaticEn,  arvange  aide  by  pid^.  the  many 

^^%iiiitiiiivm!l»iibodify  <^oiii{)kints^  of -whifsh  period  a^j 

i>i\9b.m>'sMusi^mkao,'siKiMim  anmmia^  apopWy>  phthi^is^  ^d  ^^iM^'a 

"^  tfMalie;)«ao^the  laiihatru^iiarious  distempers' that;  may.j^^siQQmpaiiy 


'"When  life  'ripens  to  ila  fill,  mi  the  ehiBfaig'tofluettoe*  of^oM  Agi^' 
ri'wjps  •OTiei'  ft,  there  id  a  High  degt^  of  Uttbllity  todenrienthk '  Tbe^ 
future  of  powei*  lAitiM  i^  natutttl  to  t^b^p^Hc^  eitbeirtdiEetf  plM^^ 
96  prenulturely,  oir  eomeis-  on  so  dtidctehly,  aud^foed^  tia  MidkKti( 
ei£ent,  $s  to  t^mouhi  to  ^iiathifess.'  Dr.  'QeiKdinnliig  Itts 'iltoim^ia> 
hb  tablet;  the  decrease  which  idte^  place  m'«U6^e»^t:iof  th^brim 
iiijyetsotis  of  advanced' }reaM;  aenditf?,  indeed;- ^^r^^l^b^iiiod' 
that  thi6ketiing  of  the  ar^noid;  sftiriv^ng  of  ^e  Y;6&t^fiIutioti;i«»dti^ 
evasions,  tlhd  getxetal  aftrophy,  ate  4h)^  dbarabteri^tibn  of  ^the  urftiw  ia^ 
fety  oM  people. .  This  "vi^airtihg  ii^;  6f  oittrse^  fiieompatibte  iirift' 
normal  fiinctionsV  'When  it  takes  placfe  ^arijr;  i»  prieeeda' firir^»liJ 
prbdfece^  setailte  fatttity.     '  "    '-    *  -  !  .Ii 

'HI.  SBSi.-—Var{6us opinions  havte'b^eti'enkrtateted' tt^afeWttt 
titDes  and  by  dttRsrent  writers  as  to '  th^  Maeinc^'  of  ««t  111  p^i«i; 
posing  to  insanity;  Opinions  diattietHcally  opposite'  hlet«'  h^n '  ad^ 
Vanced  as  to  the  relative!  Hability  of  the  sfe^es;  Bsquirbl,  Iferiljft»l* 
Gophittd,  arid  ^B^oWrie,  contending  that  women  aire  ttiore  »tthjfeetw 
fiisamty  thiin  men;  La;Ktt$,  Anrelianns^Thumam/Ttifce,  awdJairviaj' 
a^yocathig  th^  contkry  conclusiOYi.  I*  is  true  that' the  ftrstuffien^' 
iSohed  grotrp  of  atithoi^  hatve^  founded  *thar'OptafOfnl&pdnlttpe]^ftc*r 
data.  They  hUM  the'  ekistiiig  nnikiber '  ^ '  fettle  lit!iatie»  ^tesr^ 
Chan  that  of 'the  males;  arid  they  did  liot  Ukih  ^oWantM' in  Ibe^- 
eHlctilatibhs '  fbr  the  relatively  "higheir  ritotib^'Af  fttoaleii'id  *th»' 
genenll  popuktion.andfor  the  greatei*  moMI%'of  'MdH^itf  bur^  klifiliit 
asylums,  in  consequence  of  which  ah  aebtttadlatJoTi  )}f  ibihale^^U&iS^ 
place  fliere.  BtiU,  n6twithstanaitig  thfcse  sourdesbf'fAlltfdy;  jI>'fe«|J 
ineb'ned  to  aahere'  to  thfeir  view*of  the  qtieiitfotiy'in  pirrfertttcef'tol 
that  of  the  second  ^roup  of  authors  irtth  thet*  W€»t  nnineAittii^itf^ 
nteHfe.  If  ^eeireRr^tofee^R^ortbr  thteEiijg»sh'C^^ 
I^nac^^,  puMiiibM'la^  ^ear^  We  'firitf  'th«t  th^i^-w^ife-iWifheulw^iif 
Jantiary,  1865;  In  Englisli  public 'Anct'privtitJe'Wytefa«}%ifd  iflf#otkii 
Iifbtts«;  36,69£  lun^Kc^  iri  alf,  t^fwhom  17,t)8*  W<64fe  'Of  Ihi-^niite. 
and  X»,658  of  the  female  sex.  W^  ha^,ttHeretofe;feA!  ^eieJttft  <# 
the  febiales  aibove  the  inales  drjJTO*,  nt  rttthei-  ttf  6ife  tfen  tS^pd 
eent/,  to  wWcK  ^ttie"  Access'  of'fcmales'1n>thfe  pojlnlaitohl  gfiliewtop 
does  nbt  amomit;  knd  for  tlie  surplus  In  Which,  after'this  oWtipariwmJ 
0ie  higher  death-rftte  of  male  lunatics  Witt  not  ulecfrttiitl''  JB^itiifcffo 
ebc^  to  the^la^  Rct^ofrt'  t^'the  Seotch  Gbft](ittds9iMi^'tiniik#^¥«9(ilt0 


gi^  ittrived  at.  *  We  therfe  le*n  tftat'th^' Were  irf'priblife'dAd^pHitel^ 
iisyhmis;  pobAfonses/  ahd  ^ritate  dtellfiigs/  in  '86iod<&titi(^  >x»ii  ^st 
January.  1864,  6859  insane  persons,  of  Who&'lS^Sni^  W^e'^ihidcil 
and'. 841 7 "ftiimleft.-  We  fikv^  her*  ah  eree^#'x)f4f5>^SalwJIor, 
dB6ve^^  IB'^er'  eiiif.  ^^'Bh- Thwrtt«iri,^Ti6wev^r>-^^&«^«lii  4li* 
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order  to  aiitain  to  Anythiug  like  accnracy^  Me  nmst  oompare  tlte 
number  of  male  and  female  admissions  into  our  asylums^  assuming 
tbaii  these  fairly  represent  the  cases  of  iusanity  occurring  for  the 
first  time.  Upon  this  i>oint  the  English  Commis^iouers  report  that 
there  were  4419  male  and  4542  fcuiule  admissions^  during  the  yeax 
1864i  into  public  institutions  and  licensed  houses  in  England/ 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  returns  relating  to  naval^  military, 
^imI  state  criminal  asylums.  We  have^  then,  123  more  females  than 
itfdea  admitted  during  the  year,  or  an  excc'ss  of  nearly  3  per  cent. 
But  turning  again  to  ttie  Report  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  we 
gather  that  the  admissions  of  male  patients  into  pauper  and  private 
eaiablishments  in  Scotland,  for  seven  consecutive  years  ending  with 
];804,  have  averaged  663,  whde  those  of  females  have  averaged  764; 
that  is  to  say,  101  over,  or  15  per  cent,  in  excess.  It  is  necessary, 
to  add  that  if  the  deaths  are  more  numerous  auiongst  male  lunatics, 
th^^ocoveries  decidedly  preponderate  amongst  the  femalc^s;  so  that 
the  accumulation  of  the  latter  in  our  asylums  cannot  be  so  great  as 
hlQ  bfen  supposed.  Dr.  Thurnam's  method  of  estimating  the  rela« 
iine  liability  of  the  sexes  is^  however,  itself  faulty.  It  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  occurring,  bat  the  number 
wliiob  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  removal  to  an  asylum  has 
become  requisite«  Now,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  immediatelv 
peint  out,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  women  affected  with 
mei^tal  diseose^  falling  short  of  that  intensity  where  seclasion  must  be 
had  recourse  to^  is  much  larger  than  that  of  men.  Women  suffer 
most  from  slight,  transient,  functional  disorders  of  the  br^in ;  men, 
ffoiQ  aerious  organic  degenerations.  Then  women^  when  insane,  are, 
by  virtue  of  their  feebler  organisation,  more  manageable  and  amenable 
t^  home  treatment  Uian  men  with  their  more  powerful  muscuhur  deve- 
l(q)ment;  while  they  are  also  less  disabled  by  their  calamity  for  useful 
aiid  riemunerative  occupations  in  those  quiet,  sedentary,  constructive. 
Of  household  employments,  for  which  they  are  naturally  best  adapted. 
Khos  it  comes  about  that  women  attacked  with  insanity  often  recover 
aVlKtme,  or  are  permanently  detained  there,  and  never,  m  England 
at  leasts  come  undej official  cognisance;  while  men  similarly  affected 
$re  removed -to  asjrlums,  and  swell  the  admission  columns  ui  pur  Blue 
Ijooks^  We  have  no  means  of  approximating  to  the  number  of  such 
Oilier  in  England;  but  in  Scotland  we  have  a  return  made  by  the 
GcHRinissioners  as  to  the  number  of  insane  i>ersons  resident  in  private 
dweUing:^,  which,  Uiough  probably  far  from  exhaustive,  is  yet.  valuable 
information  upon  the.  subject.  This,  then^  shows  that  in  Scotland, 
iii.jk8&4,  there  were  IZO  male  lunatics  resident  in  private  dwellings, 
a^d  988  female  lunatics ;  thus  proving  an  excess  of  iemales^imounting 
tO:8:I8,  or  oTer-30  per  cenU  .  -        .    ; 

.T.Drfi..  Tuke  and  Jarvis,  who  believe  in  the  higher  proclivity,  of 
ioaleis.  to  nsadqess,  hav6  dwelt  upoA  their  greater  exposure  lo  all  th^ 


blish.th^  greater,  iuirhmia  liabiUt;  of  feiD«l<ea  ii^muot  te 
iji^j.  9xe  subjected  tO:  equally  trying,  dromnsteooes*  a».xegiards  tim 
poductioi^  of.  madBess.  I^ow  that  the  fulfilmeut  of  this  eoodkioiiE 
^  by  m)  means  difficult,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  show  you,  while  brififljD 
4iumpw$ing^  what  it  is  d^airahie  for  you  to  know  a»  to  the  difier*<' 
enees  in  uutritiou,  developEo^ut,  aad  psyehical  teBd6nGie8>  iFhioh, 
distinguish  the  sa^Les.  ^J 

The  most  casual  observatiou  demoD^trates  thai  those  hidden  -piv 
mordial  laws  which  in  the  fisst  instaAce  deiterttune  thcsBX,  <x>ntiixii^* 
to  legulate  after-ei^istea^e,  and  eieateadivevgenoe.wMch  ia^  periuifH^ 
even  slowly  widening  from  the  cradle  to  the  gnave.   <  In  man^  we  >&id) 
^hat  greater  streng^  and  firmness  of  confbrmwtioiiianid  durohility  o0 
texture  which  fit  him  iox  the  Mctiva  piurt  wfaidb  heis  to  plajt  in  tl]» 
wqrldj  as  tbe  breadwmn^,  the  pdroteotor^  and  the  aoldier  ofprogteaaJ 
Bi^  bo^es  and  mnscles  are  larger •  aud  coasser^  hin  hnHn;  is  heaviii^ 
bis  itjiexves.ar^  everywhere  strongerj  his  maturity  is  lateivtheYiifiidiifi 
of  )us  blood  is  jaoTG  intense,  his  respiration  is  more  vigioiiroua,.and  htt^ 
heart  and  arteries  are  more  capacious  and  activie*    On  the:}othfiV 
h^dji  his  reasoning  power.s  are  of  a.  more  ekv«ted  ordiec^  hiftim^giiMti 
tion  is  more  ascendant,  his  passions  4(re  more  fotoihle  and^nKqadftf 
sive ;  while  his  emotions  are  less  susceptible,  are  occupied  more  with 
abstcact  or  ideal  objects,  and  are.  m<nre  undbar  .the  'contioE  of^his 
far  stronger  will.    In  womiem,  again>  we  observe  ^  greater  jsofftiKssjot 
the  tissues  and  movements^  and  deljo^oy  in  the  organs  <and  fonotionsi: 
Bvplution  is  earlier ;.  the  nervous  system  ia  more  excitablevits^^^^CBI^^ 
tivity  is  greater,  its  reaction  less*    The  abaorbent  ^j^teni  is-^nrci^ 
active,  the  circulatory  more flaotoating^  ^nd  the eontente  of'the'pdfiBi 
are  especially  important^  from  their  volume  and  rebliions^  The  seasoij^ 
the  involuntary,  ex(?ita-jnotory  fanotionsi  the  peroepftitfe  ifaodhitep 
the  emotions  and  instinctive  jCeeUnga^predomtnatom'aQtitity^  aoidiftft 
these  converge  towards  the  ope  crown  and  eentre  of  her  life*^Hsexfiial 
loYCf    In  co^isequenpe  (^  the  orgapisMMrion  of  his  frame  and  iacoltiec^ 
and  the  part  assigUjsd  to  him  m  the  worlds  man  is  more  exfDseft 
to  thaij  wear  .and  tear  of  the  nervous  eentma  which  is  implied  ^ininai 
active  pursuit  of  the  business  of  life  in  tbese^pnshingandisiriirihgi 
days.     He  is  more  exposed  to  dangerous  accidents,  he  is  more  fre- 
quently addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  is  more  profoundly,  affected^lpy 
sexual  excesses.     As  we  might  expect  from  these  circumstances,  and 
also  from  th^  g]:eater  eUbqratiou  of  his  p^^)us  sy?tem^  w^.fiwi.  Jpm 
mucti  oftener  sufifering  fi^op. severe, organic  lesoon^  of  t)^e.b^aan>Ta)9fi 
having  certain. fatal  degeneration^,, ot,  ihp  nervous  Geutres:i^]^iio^ 
pqculiarlj^  his  Qwn,,    TJpon  the  same  pri,nciple,  we  fi^d  JnmtmQQ» 
Bable  to  dcgeneratioi;  of  the  blood-rvessfjls,,  v^^hich  ip  dsa  a.  fe^ti]^ 
^ource  of  piental  disease,    ^oman.i^  d^siined.to  .liyc  witlRnj^hfliwh 
rower  sphere,  e}^empt  froui  ^jk^qu?  viq^aitifji^^,  .f5he,ip,qg^tef>,lii|i 
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ndie  ^HftUfebitiiihef  ^bibMlT;  bul^Ae  imnmiiitjr  wM^  tfaede  eoti^ 
difcioiiB'.imgbt  confer*  isrimxre  than  oonnterbalanoed  by  ^er  paitifil 
and  B^ndieioHS  education^  by  her  war mer  and  keener  smsibilrties^  by 
msB  social  restraint*  placed  upon  her  de^irte^  and  tbe  disappointment, 
oUaffrin,  and  fipetfalnets  which  aire  thus  engendered,  by  the  want  of 
htafiihy  cibjeots  in  life^  from  whiich  she  oftien  snifenf,  by  the  m^ealtlrf 
ainuBemeaits  wbich  i^e  aocotrdiffgly  adopts,  and,  above  all,  by  th6 
extent  and  delicacy  of  her  sexual  relations.  The  singular  sympathy 
winch;  in  her  subsists  between  th^  generative  organs  and  the  state  of 
dm  -  encepbaMc  cirtiuiatioti  disposes  her  partieulariy  to  dynamic^ 
ilBODkii  4ei8iigBm6nl8,  and  mak^  her  KaUe,  in  &cft,  to  a  whole  ch^ 
of  disordaBai  of  •  the  mind  pecniiarto  her  kind.  Her  nervous  sensi-f 
bility,  too^ooiBbiiied  with  the  high  importJanee  of  the  critical  ^ochs 
of  ^  hen  la%  exposes  her  to  another  t^&  of  similar  ailments.  She 
has'fmtiiiief  allotted  to  her  a  sp^icial  liability  to  insanity  in  conneeiioiii 
fiib.tJi&  pnffperal  statei  Svery  asylum  contains  marly  cases 
h(L'  which  the  inflnenceof  «ex  and  the  sympathy  oi  the  brain  wi^ 
tj^e  sexusd  fmctiona  are  clearly  marked.  I  will  only  now  repeat  that 
women  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  more  liable  to  insanity  than 
naka^  but  that  the  mental  disorders  from  which  they  suffer  arer 
loniable  than  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  - 


I IV*  SoctAL  QMrDETSow*— ^As  to'the  influence  of  celibacy  arid  tdia^ 
iSagft  tespectt^ely  in  predisposing  to  in^vrity,  there  i^  a' irondelrfdl 
unanimity'  of  opinion.  The  statistics  hitherto  collected  by  many' 
ioiTcstigatDis  feioet  upon  ns  a  conchision  highly  rni&Vbrable  to  the 
fimner  staile;  showing  vts  at  least  that  a  much  smaller  propofti(yn  tit 
■nfaied  persons  is  tiidmitted  into  out*  lunatic  asylums. '  Parchappe> 
^ho  while  inqnirmg  into  this  subject  analysed  17,982  cases,  ban 
caScillat^d  tkatof  the  patients  in  viarious  asylums'  embraced  by  Ilisr 
dfatiatksi  49  per  cent/ were  single,  40  per  cent,  married,  and  Ir  pe^ 
dcntc  >widowiea<  Esquiro).  states  that  the  insane  matri^  are  to'  the| 
istsane  singleas  I  to  ^,  and  that  there  is  very  littlef  differencei  between! 
fl»  puurried  men  and  women.  Dr.  Tuke  intimates  that  of  142I9[ 
]»tieatA<  admitted  into  €ohiey  Hatch  Altylum  in  four  years,  the  disr- 
^ibniiim  as  to  marriage  was  as  foUows : 

U»marned.     .  Mwried.  ,  Widonti^ 


\ 


riAf'oT  45*23  per  cent.        643,  op  4609  per  cent.         J.88,  or  9*68  per  waU    . 

f'^K<iW,'the  c^su^  returns  show  ihat  there  are  neatly  twice  as  many 
^mtfd  as  unmarried  people  in  Great  Britain  above  the  age  o^ 
fwettly;"So'that  we  may  infer  that  the  predisposition  to  insanity  in 
Mlibacy  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  in  the  married  state.  The 
re^eiirches  of  Desportes,  Jacbbi,  Thumam,  and  Grainger  Stewart 
confirtnf'this'coucluribh.  Th^  hst-namdd  gentleman  has  shown  that 
ifi«98*'^p*ft^t8  admittW  into  "flife'Crichton  Institution  whose  con- 


ditiour  as  Jjo  vmft)5r««^  w^ .  ftspertof}¥Hi,.  iSa^JirefV .  jpgrwi^  6^  ^m^o 
sioglqi  laid  47  ^^(t  widowed.     Ut)  b^m  t^koa.tiui.^ruubUtCFcuikMJ^I^) ; 
the  propostAQi^  4)t  the  sMned  aad  single  amougt^litbose  .patients. 
T^ho  TecQvensd;  igytfi  didi^  and  oan^liuda^  tfaAtr<tibe,>in4]}ri^  ^ve.t,N,| 
bepib  f'^h^ncs"  of  recoveiryj  «ud  the  li^idwed  i)m  ^^J^  \  •  .(b^t  tl»a,ff^rrTi  f 
taJitj.ia  greater  ainongQt  the  latter  tJuNi  !thei  foinnyer,  AAd.4^'th^* 
eWe.iu  b(^  caa^s  bold  «a.intenoedi^  pp^iUon^ .  Dr,  Stewaii^t 
mf£e9  out  that: (Hit  o£  aU>v^  dOO  caaoe,  ,141.  were  jfiarju^rwitb.. 
ofspnngiand  14  weiTeiinamodii^hout  o£bpfi9g,;{t<8ad,  hraei^^ 
progiiead  of  thoaft  o«^e^  ^qi  ariiye^ ,  at  th^  Miotiu^biQgitG€^i2l,\}$ioQ|[; 
which  may  well  make  the  stei^  tremlMfif  \hs^  .thei.a)9^i;|k^.,w3th;: 
ofgiipffing[  haiveia  much  goeat^  ohance  af  c^oov^ryafid  a.wDch  kss 
chaaqe  of  denth, than  the. mariiedwitJioHlf  c^Ji^mg.; .  Wf^cvi  i^WyiL 
understand  the  geutural  infl)umi0i9  wUi^h'  married  /iiff'.s^gW  life.n^aj/hi 
h«veiinpiitdi9pofliBg  to  iaswil^i  9r.'i9»;ai£^cding  prot^etiom  ag^^t 
it(  but  we  fail  to  appiek^dLwbf^trpoBsiibte.eonHeottQn  tbe^^ 
bet^f^n  the  is$ue  of  insanity  onoe  ;mduoe4^  and.  .th^'  &ct>wI|Qt4ier  i^/ 
viotim  ia .  childly  •  or  the  fatbei  (tf  ^  fkmUyn  •  i^uohi  cau^esi  4^,  ^^ 
very  remote/ that  it  must  take  a  kind  of  intellectual  presbyopic  t^  di^n 
covtHT  tbi^> «  Of  th^<ma)(ing^ 4t^ti£itiQ$,.til^re,ia  sd/endl   jLflti^ 
have thepii  b^everj  with  aomepn^ical* bearii^j^An^  refitiiQ\griapf3^ 
something  better  than  the  attenuated  base  of  a  miserable  fractiQ|}{|^:; 

i  Ijt  i^  iatere^ting  to  votieej  in- nelation, Alibis  9¥ibjfKi>/tW  sjbttbbtio^f 
ol.  ael^deatvtictiou.    In  the  4&9d.  iMtance^of  «uici^  jtoye^tiigalM^ 
by  Dr.  Brierm.  de  Boiflmont^tbQre.weve  1501  ai^gle.  ny^^i^i^/'^Z^o 
siAg]^  wouM»i>  llj^9  marri^,  we^  and  .&X&i  siiArried' W:omQU^  ^fiiO 
^ide>wer&  imd ,  911  widow9>>  &U  .jfi^iiQAiQiA^  iuid^^Oin^d*    It  .tibu^^ 
at^peM?  tt^t  ixi  single  bfe  tbe  o^aes  of  women;  a<^  to  tba^4>£  41^1% ia^l ; 
1  to  2*76 ;  in  marriage,  as  1  to  2*49 ;  in  widowhood,  as  1  to^ii^^i^f 
^ila  the  general  ^x^mpariaoik'Od  the  mirm^'aiid'MngJi0i&.v€|mK  iQ^ 
t<»ith^  diaadFaQtoge  of: tbidlatt^iladt ck^lj;. Agrees,  ¥[i^  f'^VpjF^V 
figorea •  refewittgi  t^  wwity^   ,Tibi».!Co#mffreft09!  i*:iwt  'Wbat^,Wj 
ahoiildd  have  «oticipated  .wh/$ti  We  remiwbfv4ibatvauiffi(k^:i4i^^ 
xkupi^r  of  eaaes  .4k  $jrmptom  «( deplaced^io^amty^  <Mid  iut^  still/liMrg^l 
UttOibeff  the  final'  andMMrO)wi^ingi:(«yi]|i|>tQiw^.qf  i,i|l,,4W^ 
mental  dj^turbi^w^  Wb}eb4>w6 .might  c$U)iO|$9tHl  4yjP¥feps^  ifhicb-^^ci 
itfi.miBor diigDeesis  oft  th^;^l9,|mon^tla(N:^r|{e^e>,#A4  iba.^xJ^iA^^^ 
whieby with  all  tha< beNrt-bt^figa .andtb^^ disa^rst ,wbieb lit  Qntp^JAiq 
is  but  {>oosl^.ie«^atedibyimoliQkii|igfUp.tb0inji^^  -'fftl^l^ii 

il)»pQrJxlIiaiteY>iViQtip9>  ♦   i  •  ^  .'':•..  -^      if  •"•■H   m  %   7;<,i<;{  -.>!  >irunii:)  ti'oi 

! ,  If  w«  inquire  why  ceUb»cy!  oqfiidu^ea  .to  mf^n0a^|i  we  .are  jane(?efl^ 
bj^  Patdlafld'  that  itisjbeclatse  of^thi^vii^aAowliicb  W^ojpcwfe  ^fn^: 
8c(  )Often  abovd^cu&dt.;:  Tbif^fkiuiy  pa];tIy«iK)connt^fQi^;ti)ia  f^c^^'ibi^t)^; 
cfittiipt  ;W.  tb4 . wbpla  ^^^a^ntionj;  (Epff  m^ri^ed  p^ojpl^^o;m9t>«iijempti j 
from  the  same  vices^  and  have  sources  of  exhaustion  peculiarly  4Jlleifn 


owti.'  Th-:  SkM  hdfe,  indeed;  described  a  form  of  insanitj  as  **  post- 
cottiiubiftl,**  itr  tills  perhaps  taking  a  hint  firom  the  Jews,  irho  did  not 
hdld  MB  man  responsible  for  twelve  months  after  his  marriage.  A 
)Itf^' of  '^'receiilly  married'*  would  scarcely  be  admitted  in  bar  of 
,  odgment  in  onr  own  courts  of  law.  We  are  "not  all  delirious  during 
ihfrjioneynjoon ;  bttt  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cases  of  insanity 
d«tetd"  Excessive  sexual  indulgence  under  such  circumstances,  aaod- 
e#fn'  wlieA*  the  ehttnn  of  novelty  can  no  longer  be  urged  as  an 
etelds^;do  <)ceasionally  present  themselves.  The  real  explanation  of 
th^' itmipaarative  ittflmtnity  of  the  married  from  madness  implies 
bdfii' 'pttyisfear  and  moral  considerations. 

^Isti  Those  who  are  known  to-  be  disponed  to  insanity  by  here- 
dita^  tailft  or  previous  attacks  sometimes  on  principle  abstain  from 
m^age,  or  are  unable  to  contra<!^  suitable  alliances. 

^£ttA  Thoeis  whb  aare  not  known  to  be  thus  disposed,  but  whose 
mindiare^ morbidly  eonstitated  and  assume  those  habits  of  tttticm' 
ysiSch  lead  Up  to  madness,  are  naturally  adapted  for  celibacy,  and  do 
not  ex?perience  the  urgency  of  those  feelings  which  promfpt  others  to 
matrimony, 

'8rd:'Tho^  who  are  liable  to  insanity  are  in  considerable  pro- 
pc^l^oto-atlacked  by  it  before  that  age  at  which  marriage  is  prao- 
tibaWe: 

4th.  Those  who  from  social  restrictions  or  choice  remain  single 
an^'diteki  addicted  to  solitary  vice  or  to  dissipation,  and  lack  that 
s^m^fU^y  Which  is  a  stay  in  adversity,  and  those  outlets  for  the 
otiiesrwise  pent-up  affections  which  the  domestic  ch'cle  affords. 

"Sih.  Those  who  are  married  lead  more  naturd  and  regular  lives> 
ai^'more  fixed  in  their  employments  and  pursuits,  more  cautious  in 
tlleir-  undertakings,  while  they  are  subjected  to  more  salutary  moral- 
iistfiicDces.  '■.'■■■■ 

<^B^$flee^ng  that  the  Conditions  of  married  life  have  perhaps  been 
unde^goiyug  k  change — that  our  modem  cSvilisation,  our  railways,  our 
ctebs^'efur  innumerable  amusements,  our  Rowing  refinements,  our 
md^luxmious  or  expensive'  mode^  of  living,  our  increased  popu- 
Idfiaft  with  its  greater  difficulties  of  bread-^winiiing,  hare  perhaps 
diprrtiefd'the  coniaubial  state  of  some  of  the  influence  which  it  once 
ptfss^!8^>  ated,  have  dissipated  some  of  those  feehngs  whicl^  were 
fchtnWrly  eonoeJrtied  in  it  j  and  remembering  the  revelations  of  out 
p^^iue'  coUrts  aiid  the  Divorce  Court— the  sorrows  and  ahxietiesf 
ofjiiatried  life  wbich  there  fiai  lamentable  expr^sioi, — I  have 
felt  curious  to  know  whether  the  statistics  of  the  present  day  agreed 
wittl '  *ho«te  to  Which  we  have  referred,  arid  most  of  which  deal 
wUh  Ibe  c«p€iri0trce  of  many  years  ago.  I  have  aoco!rdingly  brougljt 
t<%eth^the  statistics  of  sevent^n  j^um6>  the  reports  of  which 
h^e-lpeee^Iy  eom^  to  hand,  and  I  thus  arrive  at  the  following 


«8S  ifriffmM'^pfmmi^tiA^'  [3~^> 


Single     ,        .        1055        .        .        8^5        ..    ,   i9l0.;.  .p. 
Mai^ted  .        .  716        .        .        763        .        .        1418 

Widowed        .  90  177  £67  "    '' 

This  IS  even  more  alanniiig  to  bachelors  a^d  spinsters  than  ^he 
warnings  of  Esquirol  or  Jacobi ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  case  is  altered 
when  we  separate  from  12  English  asylums,  2  Scotch,  1  Irisb, 
1  Colonialj  and  the  Central  Criminal  Asjlum,  which  are  included  in 
the  foregoing  table,  and  in  all  of  which  the  single  are  in  extiaqjr- 
dinary  preponderance.  The  EngKsh  asylums^  taken  by  th^sdye^^ 
stand  thus: 


Male. 

Single    '     . 

899 

Harriet'  - . 

431 

Widowiad  . 

68 

Female. 

Both  scxet. 

407 

1 

i 

806 

•it4Tl '   "' .  ■ 

'♦* 

902 

'  ^  .    ..  . 

« 

164 

This  indicates  a  decided  falling  off  in  tlie  proportionate  exemption 
^mEnncd-^cqole  from  madnoBs^  r  Itis  tmgukr  to-  iPefaiiTk-tfadtl  the 
anniBd «peqile  bave'the  worit  of  itlntii6'mafDtLi^N)lttriii|^'gtM$^'0f 
counties,  and  the  best  of-it  in  the  agiicnltiind;  >       ^  .  <;,...  h^ 

Y.  Seasons^  WbA-tbar,  TmivmAtfjiai,  and  TlsMOirMtiAn  Con- 
DiTibi?^.— The  seasons  certainly  exM '  som6  infiuence^  over 
insa^ity^  but  not  tb^t  which  i3;  genevaUj.  (umo^edt  ^  iift^a 
'^opi4ar  falb^y  t^  <^$e3  of  insanity  and  auiicidk  ar^  i|m^i^.i^ 
^i^nt  in  the.  gloomy  months  ojf .  the  year^  and,  thrive  best  ^m^st 
Npvembec  foga..  Nothing  can. be  farther. from  the  truth. :.  BdaifEe 
■d^  Soismont  baa  sbown  by  elaborate  ^atistioa  that  ^uip^es  .age 
fe^^t  m  Kove^ber  and  Pecemibar^  apd  most  nume^pijis  in  Mayi  Juo^, 
^nd  July,  Of  the  cases  which  be  has  collected  and  ajaa^sed>  ^^ 
and  276  occurred  in  the  first«named  months^  again^  483  i^pd  4^7 
in  the  last  two  respectively. .  M*  Esquirol  baa  given  a  table  of  ^ 
admissions,  into  the  Salp^triere  during  each  n^onth  ior  nine  y^a^i 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  .lowest  number  was  adoiitt^d'tip 
Januaryj  and  tliat  the  admissions  increased  progressively  frc^  .M^^rfih 
till  Juljr^  when  thej  attained  the  maximuQp.  The  data  of  .adhris^ign 
into  an  as^^lum  does  not  of  co,m)se  corresp/osid  with  the  i]}(Hir8i9|^,9f 
^sanity,  which  has  often  existed  for  some  tin]^,  wd  ^v^i^  Jf^i^^A 
.period  of  years,  before,  the  extrezne  measure  i«  had.recpijirse.itiOs.i.;Bj 
an  €;stinuite  embracing  above  3000  oa^ea  in  all  stuge^' admired ^n^to 
.pne.  asylum,  Lhave  fouDui  that  the  average  duration:  pre vicfufj^ jo 
^drtiis§ion.wijis^49  wcets,  If  this  be  sp.geufxalVi  .^b^.p^^c^tio^fs 
iwi  .mat(?rially  deranged.  MM«  Aufeanel  ^.cl^Tliiorp.  hav^^  co'rrp^^- 
ijaited  thccouQlu^ions* of  Bsquirol^and  have  xepord^d  the  fpilpfiigg 
^.(obse^v^i^,;.    ,i   ...  ,  .,     ..  ......       ..    ,.,.  .    ,.w  .' ''.  .liiw 

■:.    .    I.'  Jtt^esrJuly.Atigtwt.    ..    ;  »       .:   »  „•    2911  caws.          ■  .'i..'iJ 

-.i    ,     M  March,  April, -Alftj         .        .        .      .,    2584    ,.        .,  .   ,.  ,^,^„ 

"  '  ''  September,  October,  November      ','    ♦  .     2370    yf   .   '          '        , 

T..,.  .♦..  .  .- i>^c«fib4r,  OWktry,  IVibmary  '/•' .'21^30    „  '*        j-i-u  ».1 


Tbej'etjDiess  their  opkHOh  that  the  moilth  of  June  is  most  pro- 
ductive txf  insanity,  that  JWy  and  August  stand  next  to  it  in  this 
respect, -and  that  January- has  least  influeace  of  all. 

Dr.  Webster  states  that  the  experience  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  is  to 
|h^  daictie  effect ;  ind  M.  Parchappe  has  published  an  interesting  table 
^tehich  places  tfi^  natter  heyond  doubt  so  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
^h^  the  same  obtains  nearier  home  ye  may  learn  from  the  report 
^!f  the  Scotch  Comtoissioner^,  which  shows  that,  in  the  year  1864, 
"ft&e  Aver^  adjtotttcd  into  public,  private,  and  parochial  asylums  in 
•&6tlatia'i9S3  hnlatics,  and  that  these  were  distributed  through  the 
seasons  as  follows : 

S        /  -I* 

January,  Fobmary,  March  .    882 

April,  May/ Jtoe      .        .       '.  .637 

July,  AngtMt^  September  ....    609 
.    October,  November,  December .,        .        .    457  , 

'  iTike  explanaition  tof  these  figlires  will  probabiy  be  found  in-  the 
tbig^  lui^oiml  aotivity  of  all  animal  organisms  it  the  spring  and 
summer  months.    Tennyson  tells  us  that^ 

Yt}'  y  In  tbe^Bprvig n  lirelier  irlv  cbanget  on  the  baroiahed  dovey         -' 
^.  ,      Ia  t^e  opjnmg  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turm  to  thoughts  of  lo7e«" 

^An&  ^  direction  of  the  fancy  here  mentioned  is  only  a  sign  of  the 
iJoierea«ed  vWacity  of  physiological  processes  within.    Tbt  groirth  of 
^'th^  stag's  homs^  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  immense  pow^ 
^fith^  of  se^ison^  change?  or  of  laws  r^alatihg  development  which 
Ibsep  *  time  with  these,  in  inducing  a  vast  augmentation  of  va^uht 
viftttVity,  'while  the  almost  tetanic  stete  of  the  frog  during  the  repro^ 
jdiictke  niatts  of  the  spring  exemplifies  the  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
^h^dtB  system  which  accompanies  this.    Jennier  and  Hunter  hai^e 
'^o4n  that  in  ■  birffi  the  ovaria  and  testes  enlarge  when  the  breeding 
'l(fefe6ii"'jtfriVes,  and  waste  again  when  it  is  over  j  and  all  of  t^s 
'Inifw'ttWkt  it  isf' during  the  enlargement  of  these  glands  that  Wrds 
^iffl^^'Hieir'hijghefet  itetincftrve -efiforts;-   Then  it  is  that  they  pair, 
%tiia  'tlieir  nest^,  fight  ^hdi'  b^tles,  bdmini^ter  the^hf  justice,  ahd 
^*dii''tlifeii*  offspring.    When  the  breeding  season  is  past  they  sink 
'^dw^^a  tower  level  ttf  Hfe.    We  have  little  difficulty  iii  uhder- 
(iUndJiig  Why -at  periods  of  active  development  the  orgaiiistn'fa 
'itiMf  'pf6'Ae  to  be  impressed  by  externa!  agencies,  and  to  exhiMt 
^iny'liiiiirtci  tendency  to  divergence;  and  why  the  periodic  activity  of 
-the  gerierttive  in^£lncts^,'ftnd  probably  of  tht  otaria  tM  testes,  in 
Vk-MnM  subject'  sbotdd.both  ^hy^ic^Uy  knd  mot^lly  indrealie  tVe 
)^h^tf  ifd^inemVi^ense. '  I  eann6t  iassent  to  th^  cdlnlnon  I3i6biy 
which  ascribes  the  greater  prevalence  of  insanity  in  su^di^ber  to  llhe 
heat  of  th&'^WDather;  for  I  do  not  think' that  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  ikds^  country  need  ever  Qcca^6n  ns  very  derious  appre- 
hension.   A  Btti^^^^unmer  exciiji^iAQni  from^Mme  iaUme  visits  our 


]>90  Of^MiUX^xiBi^toikk/iMf.  [PSfy, 

.D^miwuls  iBirerjiuit  aiidifiHUry  veatittr;  batm^  A^vaif  ^^^ifi^- 
rtliVAg  wJoich; would  kad  ua  to'secounl^ for  wim^auied  fT0p(jrti6tS^^{ 
mfifiniHiy At  ihat  aeasm Isy^alMbttting  ittirncoessivefliettt'.''^ I^rStj 
/jiat^  I  would  be:  mom  mdined  to  hj  the  iis9|Kmsibilit j  txfi^  5tlr 
Pieold .  and:  pcdonged  'Winlerfe^  and  ofaiil>  unequiil  9prii^,'<i«rhMi 
.ftr0  so  mtioh  ianolTed  in  the  piodiustion  of  «4iat  Dr.  T«  K;  Ckdtibcifs 
,efklIfl>U^  '^ degeoj^tive  diatluQsis/^  ithichmaybeiiuif^pcwed'to  )Mt¥e 
Ij^seroiaed  iheir  buncful^niftuence  to  tins  fiill  by'thetime^imiiikW'^s 
m.  It  i»  cbkfly'^nth  ebxonio  disodevof  the  lief vk)aBi^teiiitil!if§t 
weiiaweito do  in  aaThimBiii(|hi9^oouiiUy ^  landtbeMv ^ DJrl Ghaifa&^ifs 
W  shDWum  his  megant  amifptqlcMK^hicud  iectmies^oti  t^e'  dhik^ 
tof  It«ty>  -am-  eertoiniy  nqtibmnured  byyfhtii  we  conrid^  ^ummi^r 
wea<^e(c«  •Of^^IicooieiafftetionB^of  the  nervoiid  sy^lh^  nt>  d^alb^'stt 
aUL  ivieer  reoordad/in  Genoaiii  18d0;i!bift-e|^lepsf  <6aa^dia^^I^ 
Vk  one  year  1^ death  in  every  ldO>  a(iid'in:Gf»uM<<miy  1  ^iti"'^58^; 
whiles  Ai  Milan  the.  like  diseases'  ate:  not ^$uffiot6ndy  nutnerou ^  tb 
constitute  a  separate  olaes;'  It  is  acute  affeetiond  cff  thift  net^obB 
jtmtitfeathail  prevail  in  HjAj:  Thus;  #e  are' told  tlNlt-en6e)Aiifitis^ 
'IncaBangitis^  amd  apinitis  caused  in  Qenoa  Ideatihin  ^9>  in  London 
.1  in.  119 ;  apopleKy  bnde^nbrkl  eimgestiiott>  inOenoa  1  ^e«^  ift  10, 
in  London  1  in  4XL  The!  exnenenoe  of  every  toylutii  physl^ii'irttl 
testify  how  race  is  the  latter  class  of  diseases!  when  ttoita$)Ared  iritiftKb 
(oimi^  in  this  'oonntij.^  <  We  faanre.  bevey  then,  a  high  bnt  evm'tettb<>iL 
jQSilnife;  «  clear  atmoepfaere>iritlitanly  a  sii^  degvee  of  HygiDtaiemi; 
eatiuratian<>  andabti^  andiinteas&sfiniiglit^'faveaivng'aif  exal^^ 
opposite  condition  of.  the  constitiiition'fhHn'that^tmder  whidf^^ihl 
aanet  in^  this  country  generally  labour,  coeiistmg- wit^'  those  dis^lMieid^t^ 
wiukrfi  active  oiieulatiDiii  aiterialiaed  blood,  >and  «aB3y'tot*n:ejipilhme^ 
ifo  most  Uafalfi ;  ms  hav«  a  clinate>  in  short,  neflriy  ooriesflond^g  w^h 
^ur  be^  summer  weather,  afibrdiag  noTneouragem^vt  to  the  ^hoWA 
ojT  jjkoie  nervotta'diaeaaes  which  teiminate  in  insanity  es^it  is^  *e«& 
CQunteted  in  this  ilatitndej  ^  We  '$jt  justified^ 'thei«efer6,I:th{fik;  td 
eKonerating  summw-heat  fDcnn  the  ehatge  Ikid  agaiii^  it;  lafvd  *9A 
tranafenisig  the  aooousiutiion  to^theiaatavatedair,  \mok ^inds,  tapid 
and  wide  variations^  of  temperature)  general  frigidity  and- leMeS 
akies  cfr winter' and  spiing;:  Of  ail  kinds  of  weatherj  a  M^uiidlidii 
of  a  moist  state  of  tlar  air  #ith  aeveseccdd^6eeml$<  to  VM^U  W  i\vi 
most  ddleterions  to  mental  health,  it  has i  both  tTphy^ical^and^iii 
{t^ycfaieal  eiect.  It  prensnta  pc&p^  evapomtion  •  from  IhB  Mirfhc^/tilf 
the.  body  and  the  aic-paasages)  oceasjeob  internal  ^^angds  by  drivin{ 
the- blood  frdm  tb&surlaee,  or  oentmctbg  ihe^  oei^bnd  cafpillMde^tbj 
reflex  action,,  and  extingindua  that  joyoosneesi  amd  gaieity  wfakih^ 
often^  thdL:reflealuon  jof  tsaii^ne^  <  It.<lias  aottost  deprest^  *^^f 
n)X)n  persons'  whose  netvona  ^eyfttems  are  already^  weakened  ^#^ 
diaesetdv  audi  hence  iwe:  find-  thit^tfae  hrgesl;*  number  >of'  d^^iathi^' j^^ 
ItoatiiS'asyim^s  take  jibce  initios  winter anditpriu^miHithei'^  fh^ 
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and  his  intellect  was  somewhat  impaired.  He  was  doll  and  stupid 
and  forgetful.  He  gradually  recovered  until  four  months  ago,  when 
he  inadvisedly  contracted  marriage.  Within  a  week  of  taking  this 
step  he  was  worse  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  and  he  is  now, 
as  you  may  see,  much  demented,  with  a  dilapidated  memory,  and 
with  a  very  curtailed  use  of  language,  and  also  partially  paralysed. 
Even  a  more  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  heat  is  presented  by 
B.  W — ,  who,  when  engaged  as  a  railway  clerk,  had  to  spend  the 
whole  day  in  a  small  room,  where  during  the  summer  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  through  a  window  in  the  roof  upon  his  back  for 
a  considerable  period  of  each  day,  and  where  the  heat  from  a  fire- 
place expended  itself  upon  the  same  part  of  his  person  during  the 
winter  months.  After  being  subjected  to  this  heat  for  some  time,  he 
began  to  experience  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  to  lose  the  clearness  and 
consecution  of  his  thoughts.  A  little  further  on  his  absence  of 
mind  became  so  great,  that  he  wandered  away  from  his  home  without 
purpose,  and  forgot  his  acquired  knowledge.  He  is  now  an  inmate 
of  this  asylum,  and  is  in  a  state  of  acute  dementia,  varied  by  irregu- 
larly recurring  attacks  of  cerebral  hypenemia,  in  which  the  head  is 
intensely  hot  while  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  in  which  he  mani- 
fests considerable  mental  perturbation.  In  the  first  case,  that  of 
F.  8 — ,  I  presume  that  the  varied  temperatures  experienced  during 
the  day  exerted  their  pernicious  influence  at  night  when  active 
exertion  was  over,  when  the  vaso-motor  centres,  exhausted  by  the 
adverse  appeals  thus  made  to  them,  suffered  partial  paresis,  failing  to 
give  forth  those  streams  of  nervous  energy  which  maintain  the  small 
blood-vessels  at  their  proper  diameter,  thus  permitting  the  dilatation 
of  these  vessels  in  the  nervous  centres,  which  in  turn  probably  termi- 
nated in  the  rupture  of  some  of  them  at  an  already  weakened  part. 
In  the  second  case,  that  of  B.  W — ,  it  is  probable  that  the  long-con- 
tinued application  of  heat  to  the  back,  operating  upon  the  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  ganglia,  caused  contraction  of  the  cerebral  capilla- 
ries, diminished  blood-supply,  and  consequent  impairment  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  vesicular  neurineand  deterioration  of  mental  power; 
that  this  was  succeeded  by  reaction,  paresis  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres,  and  capillary  congestion,  such  as  we  see  following  the 
primary  pallor  produced  by  ether  spray,  and  also  by  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  so  that  they  have  continued  to 
act  irregularly  since  the  removal  of  the  first  cause  of  their  derange- 
ment. I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  this  case  is  very  con- 
firmatory of  Dr.  Chapman's  views,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  B.  W — ^'s  lungs. 

But  heat  is  influential  in  producing  insanity  in  still  another  way, 
and  that  is  through  the  medium  of  sunstroke.  Whatever  view  we 
may  adopt  as  to  the  pathology  of  insolation,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  its  eiRcient  cause  is  protracted  exposure  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
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WeW,- find  that  the  action  of  thw  is  facilitated  by  a  (fry  state  of  t*e  at- 
taos^heife,  by  physical  profitratioii,  by  previous  debility,  by  inteciiperate 
habits,  and  by  a  vitiated' state  of  the  air  inhaled.    Daring  the  dreadfdl 
taarch  of  the  48rd  Regiment  from  Jubulpore  to  Oalpee,  in  1868,  in 
which  five  ofiScefs  and  twenty-two  men  oied  of  insolation,  the  heat 
was  so  gveat  that  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  small  tents  at  night 
at  l??'^  Fahr.,  and  in  the  large  tents  varied  from  115°  to  1 18"*.    Under 
inch  ^circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  nervons 
system  shows  signs  of  profound  disturbance.    The  vertigo,  anorexia, 
nausea,  lassitude,  sleeplessness,  sharpness  of  the  pulse,  and  incoUti** 
nence  of  urine  which  are  premonitory  of  the  attack,  and  the  sudden 
mseli^ility,  stertorous  breathing,  maniacal  paroxysms  and  convul- 
sioas'  which  characterise  the  seizure,  all  indicate  a  grave  disorder  of 
Ihe  encephalic  centres.    The  brain  may  be  poisoned  by  the  heated 
and  pdlttted  blood,  or  it  may  be  damaged  b^  extreme  Congestion. 
Many  of  the  symptoms  point  to  oppression  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
as  their  source ;  and  if  this  be  so,  we  can  understahd  how  the  coui* 
gotten  occurs,  through  the  relations  of  this  organ  with  the  vaso- 
motor centres.    "Whatever  the  immediate  condition  may  be  in  heat* 
.apo|)lexy,  it  does  not  pass  off  without  leaving  grievous  vestiges 
behind  it.    The  brain  is  permanently  weakened  by  insoldtion ;  paraly- 
sis, chorea,  rbama,  melancholia,  and  dementia  are  among  its  sequels^. 
Its  fanmediate   effects  are   enumerated  by  Sir  Ranald  Martin  as 
indent  fever  with  acute  dehriuin,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
complicated  with  dysenteries,  hepatic  inflammations    and  congest 
tibns.     The  more  remote  effects  include  impaired  vision,  an  im- 
pression  that  the  sun  ife  perpetually  shining  upon  the  body,  deafness 
"AiiS  tinnitiis  aiirium,  distressing  formication  and  desquamation  bf 
fhip'ctlticle,  difiBcult  respiration,  insomnia ;  emotional  irritability,  in- 
(ficated  b^  proneness  to  laughter  and  tears,  agitation,  alarm  at 
Audflen  nbises,  hemiplegia,  local  palsies,  and  epileptiform  attacks.    I 
cannot  adopt  Dr.  Handfield  Jones's  theory,  that  all  these  more 
abiding  eflfects  of  insolation  are  referable  to  simple  impairment  of 
fhtKiional  energy  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.     I  beheVe  that  they 
oftetf  signify  a  subacute  form  of  meningitis,  with  changes  in  the 
>^utrB;ion  of  the  brain-cells  and  fibrils,  and  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels.    Old  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  tropics,  and  suffered 
&dm'  sunstroke,  are  sometimes  admitted  into  our  a^lums  in  this 
Country.  '  There  is  one  such  case  in  this  institution.    I  allude  Ho 
f,  M — ,  who  was  with  the  SWh  Regiment  in  Bombay,  and  was 
^nck  down  by  sunstroke,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  without 
r^aining  his  senses,  so  that  he  was  sent  home  as  incapacitated  for 
sttWce.     He  labodirs  under  chronic  mania ;  is  for  a  time  quiet  and 
ftidustridus,  and  is  again  idle,  mischievous,  incoherent,  and  actuated 
Tiy  the  most  eccentric  beliefs.     He  is  always  at  his  worsft  durii» 
^i^tjUiot,  ^nsbiny  weather.     Pn  two  bther  cases  of  insatiity  cafawa 
79-.xt.  13 
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bj  insolation  I  have  noticed  the  same  unusual  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  solar  heat.  Although  it  is  chiefly  from  India  that  our 
stock  of  cases  of  insanity  due  to  sunstroke  is  derived^  we  are  not 
without  instances  of  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  in  our  own 
climate.  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  gives  two  cases  in  his  able  work  on 
'  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System ;'  and  I  remember 
having  under  my  care,  in  the  Warwick  County  Asylum,  a  man  who 
had  suffered  sunstroke  when  working  in  the  fields  on  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  the  autumn  of  1864.  He  and  another  man^  who  was  work- 
ing along  with  him,  on  returning  home  at  night,  were  seized  with 
giddiness,  sickness,  and  stupor.  My  patient  became  insane — ^his  com- 
panion died.  The  form  of  insanity  in  this  case  was  hypochondriacal 
melancholia.  The  man  thought  that  his  body  was  in  a  state  of  pu- 
trescence, that  his  bowels  were  always  acting  involuntarily,  that  he 
had  the  foul  disease,  and  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  six  weeks  after  the  stroke,  he  had  also  hydropericardium. 

One  other  action  of  high  temperatures  in  conducing  to  insanity 
remains  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  is  through  the  agency  of  bums 
and  scalds,  which,  when  severe  and  wide-spread,  may  be  destructive 
of  mental  soundness.     They  impart  a  shock  to  the  whole  nervous 
system,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  to  its  equilibrium,  and  afl^ect  the 
intercranial  circulation  through   the  spinal  cord  and  vaso-motor 
nerves,  probably  by  paralysing  the  latter,  so  that  dilatation  of  the 
minute  vessels,  and  perhaps  interstitial  changes  in  their  coats,  with 
extravasation  of  blood  or  effusion  of  serum,  ensues.    Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard  has  explained  that  in  cases  of  extensive  bums  a  change  is 
in  all  likelihood  wrought  in  the  blood-globules,  owing  to  the  high 
temperature  to  which  so  many  of  them  are  exposed,  and  that  there 
is  ajjso  a  large  diminution  in  the  cutaneous  excretions.     His  experi- 
ments, however,  demonstrate  that  it  is  by  reflex  action  through  the 
spinal  cord  that  bums  produce  their  deadly  effects  upon  the  viscera. 
I  ou  have  no  doubt  all  seen  the  delirium  of  which  they  are  pro- 
ductive soon  after  their  occurrence.     Their  after-effects  resemble 
those  of  insolation.     I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  insanity  directly 
attributable  to  this  cause ;  but  I  have  traced  in  epileptics,  who  from 
accidents  happening  in  their  fits  have  been  badly  burned  or  scalded, 
an  unusually  rapid  incursion  of  dementia.     In  one  case,  where  the 
epilepsy  had  only  created  slight  intellectual  obscurity,  a  bum  on  the 
shoulders  and  neck  was  shortly  followed  by  complete  but  unexpected 
fatuity.     In  order  to  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind,  the  bum  must, 
of  course,  be  of  large  dimensions,  as  one  of  more  limited  character 
might  even  be  beneficial  to  an  epileptic  as  a  counter-irritant.     The 
sympathetic  fever  which  accompanies  a  bum  may  suspend  for  a  time 
epileptic  fits,  and  light  up  the  darkness  of  dementia,  probably  by 
the  increased  vigour  of  the  circulation  which  then   exists.     Dr. 
Badclifie  has  known  four  cases  in  which  epileptic  fits,  which  had 
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occurred  daily  before  the  incursion  of  sympathetic  fever  consequent 
upon  an  injury,  and  which  recurred  afterwards  with  equal  frequency, 
were  altogether  abolished  during  the  continuance  of  this  condition. 

It  is  highly  probable,  though  it  is  as  yet  scarcely  capable  of  proof, 
that  there  are  certain  cosmical  influences  which,  through  the  nervous 
vitality,  act  on  mental  life,  and  occasionally  contribute  to  disease. 
The  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  occurs  in  India,  in 
which  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail  repel  each  other,  and  those  on  the 
human  head  stand  erect,  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Crawford  to  pro- 
duce irritability  of  temper  and  severe  headache,  and  to  be  frequently 
followed  by  attacks  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Barclay  has  also  noticed  that 
cases  of  insolation  occur  in  the  greatest  number  immediately  before 
a  thunderstorm.  Bemembering  that  all  the  changes  of  conmtion  in 
the  component  parts  of  the  living  body  which  are  momentarily 
taking  place,  are  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  electrical  equili- 
brium, and  that  free  contact  is  constantly  maintained  with  surround- 
ing objects,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  human  organism  haa 
important  electrical  relations.  Xo  man  of  delicate  constitution  can 
have  failed  to  remark  in  his  own  person  a  peculiar  depression  of 
spirits  and  restless  anxiety  as  the  precursors  of  a  thunderstorm ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  have  observed  in  asylum  wards  an  exa- 
cerbation of  melancholia  and  mania  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  effects  of  lightning  upon  the  nervous  system  are  either  alter- 
ative poisonous  or  altogether  destructive.  They  have  been  known 
to  show  themselves  in  the  relief  of  paralysis  and  long-standing 
spasmodic  affections,  and  in  the  cure  of  blindness  and  deafness, 
as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  delirium,  mania,  tremors,  convulsions, 
neuralgia,  rigidity,  and  instantaneous  death.  Without  that  ecchy- 
mosis  or  scalding  of  the  surface  which  is  so  common  ^in  persons 
who  have  been  struck  by  lightning  without  laceration,  fracture,  or 
any  discernible  signs  of  external  violence,  we  may  have  the  most 
serious  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  We  may 
have  permanent  paralysis,  well-marked  concussion,  apoplexy  or 
chorea,  amaurosis  or  cophosis,  daltonism  or  aphasia,  unconscious- 
ness travelling  into  dementia,  or  excitement  mounting  into  mania. 
For  the  most  part  these  affections  are  transitory,  but  sometimes 
they  are  long-continued  and  difficult  of  removal.  The  forms  of 
madness  which  are  most  often  thus  induced  are  melancholia, 
or  dementia,  characterised  by  complete  prostration  of  memory 
and  vital  power,  and  these  are  oftener  met  with  in  men  than 
in  women,  because  their  greater  bulk  renders  them  more  liable 
to  be  struck  by  lightning,  to  which  their  out-door  occupations 
and  wandering  propensities  more  frequently  expose  them.  A 
nonogenarien,  who  died  recently,  and  furnished  a  paragraph  to 
the  newspapers,  left  behind  him,  as  his  best  legacy  to  posterity 
and  the   secret  of  his   own   longevity,  the  discovery  that  it   is 
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necessary  for  human  beings  to  sleep  due  north  and  south,  parallel 
to  the  great  electric  currents  of  the  earth,  if  they  would  enjoy 
health  and  prolong  their  days.  There  may  be  more  implied  in  this 
theory,  after  all,  tnan  the  mere  extravagance  of  a  crack-orained  phi- 
losopher. Besides,  electrical  influences,  lunar  attraction,  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  winds  and  hurricanes,  and  geological  formation, 
all,  probably,  exercise  some  control  over  the  origm  and  progress 
of  mental '  disease ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  control  is  as 
et  in  no  degree  made  out :  indeed,  its  existence  would  still  by  many 
e  considered  hypothetical.  The  complexity  and  subtlety  of  the 
subject  renders  it  eminently  difficult  of  investigation.  To  the  com- 
paratively new  science  of  meteorology,  however,  which  is  now  being 
pursued  with  such  care  and  success,  we  may  look  for  much  light 
upon  this  very  dark  comer  of  etiology. 

VI.  Temperament,  Diathesis,  and  Cachexia. — Our  only  means 
of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  qualities  and  modes  of 
action,  is  by  an  observation  of  external  signs.  These  have  for 
practical  purposes  been  formed  into  four  groups,  which  are  denomi- 
nated temperaments,  and  which  may  be  recognised  by  certain  definite 
appearances,  and  correspond  with  certain  d^nite  functional  tenden- 
cies, but  which  may  be  commingled  with  each  other  in  very  various 
degrees.  Experience  has  shown  that  each  of  these  temperaments 
has  special  proclivities  towards  disease,  and  that  some  of  them 
incline  more  than  others  towards  insanity.  The  nervous  tempera- 
ment, pure  or  combined  with  the  sanguine,  seems  to  incline  most  in 
this  direction.  The  predominant  activity  of  the  brain,  the  vivacity 
of  habit  and  the  delicacy  of  health  which  characterise  it,  entail  great 
susceptibility  to  all  morbid  influences  ft'om  without  or  suggestions 
from  within.  The  animation,  irascibility,  and  volatility  which  in- 
variably mark  it,  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  wild  extravagances  of 
mania  or  the  hysterical  alternations  of  emotional  madness.  Next 
to  it  the  sanguine  temperament  is  probably  that  which  should  come 
in  order  of  importance  as  a  cause  of  insanity ;  it  also  implies  great 
cerebral  activity  and  quickness,  irritability  of  the  nerves,  fanciful 
constructions,  and  proneness  to  deviation.  After  it  comes  the 
slower  and  more  sombre  and  durable  fibrous  temperament  with  its 
tendency  to  melancholia,  and  the  sluggish  lymphatic,  finding  the  per- 
fection of  its  natural  lethargy  in  dementia.  As  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  proportions  of  these  temperaments  and  their 
combinations  in  the  population  at  large,  we  cannot  speak  with  pre- 
cision as  to  their  respective  prevalence  amongst  the  insane.  jBe- 
sides,  a  classification  of  temperaments  is  by  no  means  simple  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  several  races  have  been  blending  for  centu- 
ries, so  that  their  characteristics  are  now  mixed  up  in  infinite 
gradations. 
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In  diatheses  we  have  something  more  definite  and  better  under- 
stood, because  less  comprehensive  than  temperaments,  to  consider, 
and  something  more  nearly  connected  with  the  causation  of  insanity, 
because  diathesis  implies  a  spcial  predisposition  to  certain  kinds  of 
diseased  action,  which  may  develop  themselves  at  some  stage  of  hfe, 
or  imprint  a  character  upon  any  ailment  that  is  accidentally  induced. 
In  cachexia,  again,  we  have  simply  a  developed  diathesis — a  consti- 
tutionally diseased  condition  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  A  diathesis 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  insanity — a  cachexia  as  a 
part  of  its  constitution.  Insanity  is  not  rarely  a  group  of  symp- 
toms expressive  of  that  generallv  depraved  systemic  condition  to 
which  cachexia  is  the  term  appliea.  We  shall  not  separate  diathesis 
and  cachexia  in  our  examination  of  them  as  causes  of  mental  disease, 
but  shall  shortly  sketch  their  conjoint  operations. 

1.  The  nervous  diathesis  and  cachexia  which  are  characterised  by 
spareness  of  body,  fineness  of  hair,  mobility  of  countenance,  restless- 
ness of  the  whole  muscular  system,  animation  and  quickness  of  manner, 
and  proneness  to  agitation  upon  the  slightest  occasion,  depend  upon 
high  functional  activity  and  disproportionate  development  of  the  ner- 
vous tissues.  Those  who  manifest  them  are  easily  startled,  are  worried 
by  trifles,  are  acutely  sensitive,  and  where  the  cachexia  is  present  are 
extravagantly  so,  probably  displaying  at  the  same  time  muscular 
tremor,  hystericid  excitement,  or  some  other  sign  of  nervous  dis- 
order. They  contemplate  life  through  an  emotional  atmosphere; 
they  take  unreal  views  of  things,  mix  up  their  own  vivid  personality 
with  every  passing  event,  cultivate  sesthetical  tastes,  and  hurry  with 
anxious  impatience  from  project  to  project  and  from  mood  to  mood. 
They  are  incapable  of  deliberation  or  quietude,  are  jerky  and  abrupt 
in  their  movements,  and  prostrate  in  their  exhaustion.  A  constitution 
like  this,  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  other  morbid  tendencies,  such 
as  the  strumous  or  the  atheromatous,  is  fruitful  of  mental  infirmity. 
The  eccentricity  which  is  one  of  its  most  constant  accompaniments 
verges  upon  madness,  and  often  passes  into  it.  The  exalted  sen- 
sibility and  hasty  activity  which  are  its  essentials  break  down 
breaches  in  the  fortress,  which  afford  ready  ingress  to  marauders 
from  without,  and  egress  to  the  rabid  inhabitants.  They  raise  the 
mind  to  an  emotional  pitch  that  is  morbid,  or  sink  it  into  abject 
feebleness.  Hysteria,  catalepsy,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  eclampsia,  con- 
vulsions and  epilep^,  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  are  some  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  nervous  diathesis  approaches  lunacy,  and  the 
impulsive  and  emotional  phases  of  insanity  are  those  which  it  most 
frequently  assumes.  Women  are  oftener  of  the  nervous  diathesis  and 
cachexia  than  men,  probably  by  virtue  of  their  sexual  organization,  and 
their  more  sedentary  and  enervating  lives.  It  is  from  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  insanity  associated  with 
a  nervous  cachexia  are  derived.    The  diathesis  is  fostered  into  the 
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oachexia  by  luxurious  habits^  and  thrives  so  ill  under  hardship  and 
poverty^  that  it  rarely  survives  the  period  of  infancy,  and  leaves  few 
representatives  in  adult  life.  To  an  inordinate  indulgence,  throu^ 
successive  generations,  in  the  luxuries  and  refinements  to  which 
this  diathesis  disposes,  and  upon  which  it  feeds,  we  must  attribute 
that  type  of  mental  defect  which  is  seen  in  the  spoon-bill  idiots  or 
luxury  cretins,  as  Professor  Laycock  has  designated  them,  of  whom 
Lord  Dundreary  is  a  dramatised  specimen.  We  have  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  diathesis  in  L.  B — ,  a  Swiss  governess,  whose  small  and 
delicate  features,  fine  and  vuic^ated  nair,  sharp  and  vivacious 
manners,  exquisite  seusibilitv,  and  muscular  twitchmgs,  afford  clear 
evidence  of  her  nervous  excitability.  We  may  fairly  infer  that  she 
was  thus  predisposed  to  the  insanity  which  has  overtaken  her,  and 
which  is  displayed  in  passionate  outbursts  of  mania  when  she  is 
crossed' or  slighted. 

2.  The  strumous  diathesis  and  cachexia,  characterised  by  a  general 
deficiency  of  vital  energy,  imperfect  nutrition  and  reproduction, 
which  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  amongst  the  most  important  causes 
of  mental  defects  and  perversions.  They  operate,  indeed,  in  this 
way  through  so  many  tissues  and  oi^ans,  that  it  would  take  us  too 
long  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  examination  of  their  various  methods 
of  action.    We  can  only  indicate  these  very  generally. 

a.  They  may,  by  their  presaice  in  the  parent,  contribute  to  the 
idiocy  of  the  child  by  preventing  those  nutritive  and  morphological 
changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

d.  They  may  check  mental  evolution  by  the  establishment  of 
their  persistent  wasting  action,  and  the  extinction  of  that  constitu- 
tional vigour  which  is  required  for  healthy  growth.  This  they  are 
especially  apt  to  do  at  periods  of  active  development,  as  at  dentition 
and  puberty. 

c.  They  may  unduly  hasten  special  development,  or  exhaust 
the  powers  of  mind,  and  induce  dementia  by  the  premature  exertion 
of  them  to  which  the  irritability  of  a  feeble  nervous  system  some* 
times  leads. 

d.  They  may  deteriorate  mental  power  by  impoverishing  the 
condition  of  the  blood  through  imperfect  assimilation,  and  thus  fur- 
nishing inadequate  and  unsuitable  materials  for  cerebral  nutrition. 

e.  They  may  disorder  the  mind  by  lighting  up  slow  chronic 
inflammation  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  which,  if  it  does  not 
destroy  life,  abbreviates  it,  and  leaves  the  mind  a  prey  to  fitful  and 
diseased  impulses,  or  a  mere  wreck  of  its  natural  dimensions. 

A  They  may  irreparably  damage  the  mind  by  the  deposit  of 
tubercular  matter  in  the  brain  or  its  meninges. 

y.  They  may  derange  the  mind  reflexly  through  the  tubercular 
degeneration  which  they  may  induce  in  other  viscera,  such  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  spleen^  pancreas,  ovaries,  or  mesenteric  glands. 
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The  diathetic  tendency  to  tubercular  d^enerations^  whether  con- 
genital or  acquired,  may  involve  the  organism  generally,  or  may 
exhauat  itself  upon  some  organ  or  limited  portion  of  tissue.  Its 
elective  affinities  are  for  the  mucous  membranes  and  their  glands 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  blood-corpuscles 
in  the  second  place,  and  consecutively  for  the  other  tissues.  The 
defective  supply  of  the  pabulum  needful  for  healthy  nutrition  and 
development  which  is  due  to  the  diathesis  goes  on  to  cachectic  de- 
generations, as  yellow  tubercle,  miliarv  or  grey  tubercle,  albmninous 
tubercle,  and  amyloid  or  waxy  tubercle.  The  frequency  with  which 
these  transformations  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  dying  insane 
suggests  the  existence  of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  conditions 
wUch  they  betoken  and  that  with  which  they  are  thus  associated. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  nerve  centres  are  particularly  apt  to 
participate  in  that  morbid  operation  in  which  the  strumous  cachexia 
consists,  and  that  they  have  also  a  conjoint  influence  in  promoting, 
accelerating,  or  modifying  the  degenerations  which  are  typical  of  it, 
by  their  action  upon  the  tissues  themselves,  and  the  motor  power  of 
the  capillaries. 

S.  The  arthritic  diathesis  and  cachexia  dispose  to  insanity  prin- 
cipally through  that  deficient  nutrition  of  the  blood-vessels  which  is 
symptomatic  of  them,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  be  localised  within  the 
cranium,  producing  there  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  irritation, 
and  perhaps  inflammation  of  the  cortical  substance.  Atheromatous 
degeneration  of  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  l^e  essential  pathological  condition  of  general  paralysis.  Calcifi- 
cation of  the  intercramal  vessels  is  often  associated  with  senile 
dementia,  and  arterial  dilatations  sometimes  become  the  excitants 
of  melancholia,  panphobia,  and  o^er  reflex  mental  disorders.  This 
may  be  the  case  in  those  who  are  subject  to  gout,  which  is  indeed 
so  often  followed  by  mental  derangements,  that  a  German  writer 
(Vering)  has  described  a  specific  gouty  fatuity  or  mania  from  the 
influence  of  the  disease  upon  the  brain,  and  a  gouty  melancholia 
and  idiocy  from  its  influence  upon  the  ganglionic  system.  The  pre- 
disposition to  gout  is  mostly  associated  with  great  activity  of  the 
nervous  centres.  Sydenham  observed  that  it  kiUs  ^^  more  wise  men 
than  fools/'  GuUeu,  that  it  affects  especially  ''men  with  large 
heads  /'  and  Spencer  Wells,  that  it  attacks  most  often  those  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  are  most  distinguished  by 
a  glorious  ancestry,  and  by  successful  personal  exertions  m  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  superior  activity  of  the  brain  thus  indicated  is, 
of  course,  apt  to  deteriorate  under  certain  morbific  influences  into 
the  purposeless  energy  of  insanity.  During  the  acute  paroxysm  of 
the  disease  gouty  persons  are  invariably  irritable  and  unreasonable, 
or  dejected  and  morose,  but  it  is  not  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  diathesis  upon  mental  health  is  most 
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ostensibly  displayed.  It  is  in  the  interparoxysmal  periods  that  we 
must  look  for  those  more  persistent  derangements  which  can  only  be 
fairly  accounted  insanity^  and  which  are  brought  on  in  various  ways. 

a.  The  existence  of  this  gouty  diathesis  or  cachexia  may  lead  to 
certain  imperfections  in  the  removal  of  the  tissues  subjected  to  wear 
and  tear  which  may  ultimately  weaken  mental  power. 

b.  The  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  may  poison  or  irritate 
the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  brain,  and  thus  create  irr^ularities  in 
its  actions. 

c.  The  disorders  of  other  viscera  (such  as  the  kidney)  which  are 
80  frequently  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  system  to  throw  off  the 
pernicious  matter  from  the  blood,  or  which  are  but  masked  and 
anomalous  expressions  of  the  gouty  habit,  may  also  become  reflex 
causes  of  insanity,  or  indirectly  tend  to  induce  this  condition  by  the 
general  impairment  of  health,  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

d.  The  occurrence  of  chalky  tubercular  deposits  within  the  cra- 
nium, in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  or  the  choriod  plexus  may  directly 
disturb  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

e.  The  occurrence  of  similar  concretions  around  the  joints  or  in 
the  fibrous  tissues  may  disturb  the  mind  reflexly  or  by  the  suffering 
which  they  occasion. 

4.  The  rheumatic  diathesis  also  deserves  a  place  amongst  those 
which  predispose  to  madness.  It  does  so  by  the  general  debility 
which  it  occasions,  but  it  has  also  a  specific  action.  The  materies 
morbi  of  rheumatism,  though  it  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the 
nervous  system,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  mental  demnge- 
ment.  We  have,  doubtless,  in  our  hospital  experience  seen  nu- 
merous cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which  the  poison  exerted  no 
deleterious  influence  on  the  mental  f  auctions ;  and  we  have,  perhaps, 
also  seen  cases  where  delirium  complicated  the  course  of  the  dis- 
order. As  the  rheumatic  poison  is  universally  the  same,  while  its 
effect  in  the  production  of  delirium  is  only  exceptional,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  no  necessary  element  in  the  result.  The  delirium  never 
appears  but  where  there  has  been  previous  exhaustion  and  depression 
of  nervous  power,  together  with  a  cognate  tendency  to  mental  disease. 
Under  such  circumstances,  however,  the  poison  becomes  an  irritant 
to  the  cerebral  tissues,  and  inaugurates  an  sesthenic  delirium  which 
is  in  no  degree  allayed  by  the  appropriate  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
but  must  be  combated  by  nervine  sedatives.  This  sometimes  passes 
into  a  more  protracted  type  of  insanity.  In  causing  insanity, 
rheumatism  acts  in  one  of  three  ways : 

a.  It  lights  up  inflammation  of  the  intercranial  membranes  by  a 
metastatic  process,  thereby  entailing  temporary  or  permanent  mental 
aberration.  This  happens  only  in  severe  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  concomitant  with  it  there  is  invariably  the  subsidence  of  the 
affection  in  some  large  joint. 
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6.  It  creates  simple  excitement  of  the  cerebral  tissue^  a  compUca^ 
tion  most  frequent  m  subacute  cases. 

e.  It  occasions  such  a  change  in  cerebral  nutrition  as  contributes 
to  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia. 

I  have  just  had  under  my  care  a  worn-out  street-fruitseller,  who 
is  crippled  by  rheumatism,  who  is  also  epileptic,  and  who  during 
six  months  has  had  three  sharp  attacks  of  epileptic  mania,  each 
being  preceded  by  an  attack  of  rneumatic  sclerotitis. 

5.  The  syphihtic  diathesis  and  cachexia,  whether  inherited  or 
acquired,  are  powerful  in  conducing  to  mental  disease.  I  shall 
again  explain  now  they  may  do  this,  indirectly,  through  the  fear 
which  they  create  in  the  mind — ^the  anxiety,  apprehension,  and 
anguish  which  they  sometimes  awaken,  and  which  have  been  deno- 
minated s^philophobia.  What  we  must  consider  now,  however,  is 
their  physical  action.  The  specific  poison  which  a  chancre  introduces 
into  the  system  is  so  subtle  and  penetrating  in  its  effects,  in  what- 
ever manner  these  are  brought  about,  that  it  would  be  singular  if 
the  delicate  nervous  textures  were  exempt  from  participation  in 
them.  We  find  accordingly  that  both  dynamical  and  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  are  traceable  to  syphilis,  the  inveterate  venom 
of  which  permeates  the  whole  system,  and  outlives  years  of  for- 
getful imprisonment,  to  break  forth  into  mischievous  activity 
when  the  body  is  weakened  or  disabled  by  some  other  complaint. 
We  may  classify  the  methods  of  operation  of  this  virus  into  five 
divisions. 

a.  It  may  excite  certain  mental  diseases,  such  as  recurrent 
mania  or  stupidity,  by  a  simple  functional  derangement  of  the 
vesicular  neurine.  Such  cases  are  always  characterised  by  intense 
headaches,  by  temporary  amaurosis  or  deafness,  by  neuralgic  pains, 
or  local  or  general  convulsions.  Like  most  syphilitic  diseases,  they 
have  nightly  exacerbations,  and  often  exhibit  a  marked  periodicity 
of  recurrence.  I  have  seen  syphilitic  depression  of  spirits,  with 
utter  hopelessness  as  to  the  future  and  disgust  with  the  past,  and 
accompanied  by  drawing  of  the  face  to  one  side,  come  on  regularly 
at  seven  o'clock  each  evening,  last  for  six  hours,  and  then  give  way 
to  natural  gaiety  of  spirits  and  normality  of  countenance.  These 
djmamical  syphilitic  disorders  of  mind  may  generally  be  differentially 
diagnosed  from  organic  syphilitic  affections  by  the  intermissions  and 
intervals  of  health  and  comfort  which  mark  their  course,  and  by 
their  great  amenability  to  treatment.  A  few  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  have  a  most  magical  effect  upon  them. 

i.  It  may  conduct  to  insanity,  through  periostitis  of  the 
cranial  membranes,  which  by  its  contiguity  to  the  vesicular  neurine 
sets  up  irritation  there,  or  actual  inflammation. 

c.  It  may  cause  insanity  by  morbid  products  deposited  in 
the  brain,  by  syphiloma,  which  may  exist  either  as  a  diffuse  infiltra- 
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tion^  or  as  a  tumour  of  indefinite  soft  and  homogeneous  appearance — 
the  gummy  tumour^  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

d.  It  may  cause  insanity  less  directly  by  similar  deposits  in 
remote  organs^  such  as  syphilitic  infiltration  of  the  lungs  or  Uver. 

e.  It  may  conduce  to  iosanity  by  that  depraved  state  of 
health  which  always  accompanies  its  action^  which  assujhes  the 
form  of  syphiUtic  chlorosis  in  women»  and  which  interferes  with 
cerebral  nutrition. 

6.  The  cancerous  diathesis  and  cachexia  are  generally  charac- 
terised by  melancholic  tendencies,  and  have  some  special  relations 
to  insanity.  The  mind^  during  the  progress  of  the  malignant  dis- 
ease, is  "  sickhed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast''  of  despondency,  just  as 
the  bodily  visage  is  overspread  by  a  peculiar  sallowness.  Tnis  some- 
times deepens  into  delusion,  as  where  schirrus  of  the  duodenum  is 
believed  to  be  a  serpent  gnawing  at  the  part,  or  where  epithelioma 
is  held  to  be  a  special  providential  chastening  on  account  of  some 
real  or  imagined  transgression.  Wide-spread  functional  derangement, 
constitutional  irritation,  and  febrile  action  of  the  hectic  type, 
are  almost  invariably  associated  with  the  pronounced  cachexia,  and 
sometimes  involve  the  brain.  Then  this  organ  may  be  itself  the 
seat  of  a  malignant  growth,  which  is  oftenest  primary  in  this  locality, 
and  this  will  infallibly  produce  certain  mental  derangements.  De- 
mentia and  melancholia  are  occasionally  thus  caused.  Cancerous 
growths  in  other  viscera  may  also  secondarily  prejudice  mental 
healtli. 

7.  The  hs&morrhagic  diathesis,  in  which  the  constitution  of 
the  blood  is  altered  so  that  it  is  in  appearance  thin  and  ichorous, 
and  deficient  in  fibrin,  and  in  which  there  is  defective  contractility 
and  tone  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  arteries,  so  that 
they  are  thin,  feeble,  unusually  capacious,  and  prone  to  laceration, 
predisposes  to  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  diseases  in  youth,  and  also 
to  phthisis^  and  hypochondriasis  in  mature  life,  and  to  dementia  at 
any  time  from  hs&morrhage  into  or  upon  the  cerebral  substance. 

8.  The  fibrinous  diathesis  and  cachexia  in  which  there  is  a 
tendencv  to  certain  degenerations  of  the  blood  and  fibrous  tissues, 
to  exudations  of  unhealthy  plasma,  or  to  coagulations  of  fibrine 
within  the  blood,  may  be  indirectly  instrumental  in  disturbing 
mental  equilibrium,  by  the  thickening  of  the  cardiac  valves,  pul- 
monary or  hepatic  cirrhosis,  hypertrophies  of  the  sub-mucous  gastric 
tissue  of  the  testicle  or  uterus  to  which  they  are  known  to  conduce. 
When  degenerations  of  this  kind  exist,  the  functions  of  the  assimi- 
lating and  depurating  organs  are  but  languidly  prformed,  health 
is  broken  down,  the  waste  of  the  brain  is  imperfectly  r^aired,  so 
that  its  strength  decays,  while  it  is  assailed  in  its  weakness  by 
morbid  representations  from  the  degenerated  viscera.  It  is  also 
itself  liable  to  morbid  fibroid  developments.     It  sufCers  various 
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degrees  of  indnratioD^  up  to  the  consistence  and  elasticitj  of  tibro- 
cartilage^.as  the  result  of  inflammatory  exudation  or  simple  hyper- 
emia. But  it  seems  also  to  be  liable  to  like  induration,  as  the 
result  of  perverted  nutrition,  and  independently  of  any  inflammatory 
process.  Without  thickening  or  injection  of  any  of  the  meninges, 
without  adhesions  or  apoplectic  foci,  we  may  have  partial  or 
general  hypertrophy,  and  induration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  due 
to  unusual  development  of  its  white  connective  tissue. 

{To  be  cofUinued.) 


Akt.  II. 

On  Three  Cases  of  Imperforate  Hpnen  with  Retention  of  the 
Menstrual  Fluid.  By  H.  M.  Tuckwbll,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Badclifie  Infirmary,  Oxford ;  and  late  Kadcliffe  Travelling 
Fellow. 

Cask  1. — R.  G — ,  at.  16,  was  admitted  into  the  Radcliffe  In- 
firmary under  my  care  on  January  3rd,  1867.  She  states  that  she 
first  began  six  months  ago  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  shooting  round  into  the  groins  and  down  the  legs. 
This  pain  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  become  very  severe,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  bearing  down,  especially  distressing 
when  she  attempts  to  pass  water  or  when  the  bowels  act.  She  has 
likewise  noticed  of  late  a  swelling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  is  also  the  seat  of  pain.  She  cannot  say  whether  her  suffer- 
ings have  increased  at  any  regular  periods,  but  she  is  sure  that  she 
has  never  menstruated.  Her  water  has  for  some  time  been  scanty, 
and  passed  with  diificulty.  She  is  costive,  and  suffers  much  when 
the  bowels  act.  Her  general  health  has  been  throughout  good. 
A  healthy-looking,  well-nourished  girl,  with  well-developed  mammee. 
No  unnatural  sign  or  symptom,  beyond  constipation  and  difficult 
micturition,  is  observed  until  the  abdomen  is  examined,  when  a 
tumour  i^  there  seen  and  felt,  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  uterus 
at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  occupying  the  hypogastric  and 
lower  umbilical  region.  This  tumour  feels  elastic,  and  is  painful 
when  handled.  Percussion  over  it  yields  a  dull  sound,  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen  being  everywhere  resonant.  On  separating  the  labia, 
no  vaginal  opening  can  be  seen.  Above  is  the  clitoris ;  below,  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra ;  and  below  this,  a  bright-red  membrane  with 
a  granular  surface,  occluding  what  should  be  the  vaginal  orifice,  and 
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slightly  bulged  forward  as  if  from  pressure  behind.  On  passing 
the  finger  into  the  rectum^  a  passage  can  only  be  made  by  keeping 
the  finger  close  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel,  for  the  calibre 
of  the  latter  is  reduced  by  more  than  one  half.  No  trace  of  uterus 
can  be  felt ;  but  a  fijm  though  fluctuating  tumour  pushes  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  bowel  into  contact  with  the  posterior,  and  seems  to 
occupy  very  nearly  all  the  pelvic  cavity.  By  pressing  on  this 
tumour  with  the  fikger  of  one  hand,  and  on  the  occluding  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  with  that  of  the  other,  fluctuation  is  com- 
municated clearly  from  one  finger  to  the  other.  A  catheter  being 
passed  without  difficulty,  about  two  pints  of  urine  are  drawn 
off.  The  abdominal  tumour  above  mentioned  has  now  in  part 
disappeared;  but  there  still  remains  in  the  hypogastric  region 
a  deep-seated  tumour,  hard  and  resisting  to  the  touch,  which 
may  well  be  compared  to  the  uterus  in  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Ordered — 01.  Eicini  Jss,  statim. 

January  4th. — Chloroform  being  administered,  a  free  incision 
into  the  occluding  membrane  is  made  by  Mr.  firiscoe,  and  is  followed 
by  a  gush  of  very  thick,  black,  treacle-like  fluid,  about  a'  pint  in 
quantity.  The  finger  passed  into  the  vagina  is  lost  in  a  great  cavity 
without  walls  or  boundaries.  The  divided  membrane  is  quite  thin, 
and  evidently  no  more  than  an  imperforate  hymen. 

Ordered  to  bed,  and  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  the  horizontal 
posture. 

6th. — She  is  going  on  well,  without  a  bad  symptom.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  same  black  fluid,  about  as  much  as  escaped  at  the 
operation,  has  oozed  out  of  the  opening. 

7th. — She  is  progressing  favorably.  The  bowels  have  acted, 
and  urine  has  been  passed  without  pain.  The  discharge  continues, 
but  is  much  less  in  quantity. 

8tL — She  was  seized  suddenly  yesterday,  between  three  and  four 
p.m.,  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  starting 
from  the  left  iliac  region,  and  thence  radiating  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen. The  pain  is  now  severe,  and  the  abdomen  everywhere 
tender  on  pressure,  especially  in  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions. 
There  is  no  vomiting.  Pulse  ItS.  Tongue  coated.  Skin  100'2° 
Fahr.     The  discharge  has  quite  stopped. 

Ordered  — Pulv.  Opii  gr.  ss,  statim,  et  repet.  quarts  qu&q.  horlt. 
Turpentine  stupes  to  oe  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

9th. — The  pain  is  relieved.  The  abdominal  tenderness  is  now 
limited  to  the  hypogastric  and  left  iliac  region.  The  abdomen  is 
everywhere  resonant  on  percussion,  but  no  meteorism  is  present. 
Pulse  124.     Tongue  still  coated.     Skin  99-4. 

13th. — She  has  been  improving  daily.  Last  night  a  little  thick 
and  fetid  pus  escaped  from  the  o])ening  in  the  vagina.     The  wound 
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in  the  vagina  is  now  foand  to  be  in  great  part  closed ;  two  small 
openings,  about  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  remaining  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cicatrix,  through  which  openings  a  Httle  pus  still  oozes. 

14th. — Chloroform  being  administered,  a  director  is  thrust 
through  one  of  the  above  small  openings,  and  the  membrane  is  slit 
up  and  then  across  in  a  crucial  form.  About  one  ounce  of  the 
same  fetid  pus  escapes.  On  passing  in  the  finger,  the  vagina  is  felt 
of  its  normal  size,  its  upper  end  completely  filled  by  the  large  gaping 
OS  uteri,  whose  lips  are  thin,  and  beyond  which  no  trace  of  cervix 
can  be  felt.  The  end  of  a  ftill-sized  elastic  male  catheter,  wrapped 
round  with  lint  and  oiled,  is  next  introduced  into  the  wound  and 
fixed  there  by  tapes. 

From  this  time  forth  she  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  introduce  twice  a  sponge-tent  to  dilate  the 
contracting  orifice.  At  the  end  of  two  more  weeks  menstruation 
came  on,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  recurrence  of  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  terminated  naturally.  I  have  seen 
her  twice  since.  The  vagina  admits  readily  the  index-finger.  The 
OS  uteri  is  felt  of  its  natural  size,  but  the  cervix  is  very  ill  defined. 
She  is  quite  well,  and  menstruates  regularly. 

Case  2  was  under  the  care  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr. 
Briscoe.  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness  for  permission  to  wat<5h 
the  case  while  under  treatment,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  account. 

M.  A.  C — ,  set.  19,  was  admitted  into  the  Badclilfe  Infirmary  on 
October  10th,  1866.  She  states  that  seven  years  ago  she  attended 
at  this  Infirmary  as  an  out-door  patient,  for  bad  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  left  groin,  especially  severe  at  one  period  in 
every  month.  As  she  derived  no  reKef  from  medicines,  she  left  off 
attending,  and  shortly  afterwards  noticed  a  swelling  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.  As  she  grew  older,  her  sufferings  increased,  still 
oeing  aggravated  once  every  month,  and  she  was  often  compelled  to 
have  her  water  drawn  off  with  an  instrument.  Five  years  ago,  a 
small  quantity  of  black,  thick  stuff  escaped  from  the  passage;  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  little  stinking  matter. 
This  discharge  has  constantly  been  present  ever  since  \  always  scanty, 
invariably  oozing  out  in  small  quantity  directly  after  she  has  passed 
water,  and  attended  with  so  abominable  a  stench  that  no  one  can 
bear  to  be  near  her.  She  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks  of 
vomiting,  and  declares  that  life  is  insupportable  from  pain  and 
misery. 

A  pale,  unhealthy  looking  girl.  On  examining  the  abdomen,  a 
large,  painful,  ill-defined  tumour  is  felt  in  the  left  half  of  the  hypo- 
gastric and  left  iliac  region.  The  labia  and  nymphse  are  ven^  large, 
hvpertrophied,  elongated   (reminding  one  of  the  prepuce  of  a  boy 
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with  stone  in  the  bladder)|  and  moist.  Behind  these^  when  sepa- 
rated^ no  trace  of  a  vaginal  opening  can  be  seen.  There  is  no  pro- 
trusion of  the  hymen ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  parts  are  stretched 
by  widely  separatmg  the  legs^  that  an  elastic  sensation,  as  of  distant 
fluctuation,  is  communicateid  to  the  finger  pressed  on  what  should 
be  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  opening  through  which  pus 
escapes  after  micturition  cannot  be  detected;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  small,  probably  fistulous,  communication  be- 
tween the  urethra  just  at  its  orifice  and  the  distended  vagina.  That 
there  is  no  opening  from  the  vagina  into  the  bladder,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  pus  is  always  discharged  unmixed  after  the  clear 
urine  has  been  voided,  and  that  the  urine  drawn  off  by  a  catheter 
is  perfectly  clear  and  natural.  The  finger  in  the  rectum  detects  a 
large,  globular,  fluctuating  tumour,  which  presses  back  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bowel. 

Chloroform  being  given,  the  urethra  is  hooked  up  under  the 
pubes  with  a  male  sound ;  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed 
into  the  rectum  as  a  guide,  and  a  scaJpel  is  carefully  pushed  into 
the  vagina  in  the  direction  of  the  tumour.  This  is  followed  by  a 
gush  of  abominably  fetid  pus,  about  twelve  ounces  in  quantity.  A 
bit  of  oiled  lint  is  introduced  into  the  wound. 

She  progressed  steadily  without  a  bad  symptom,  fetid  pus  con- 
tinuing to  discharge  from  the  wound,  which  gradually  contracted  and 
almost  closed.     Meanwhile  the  abdominal  tumour  disappeared. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  first  operation,  the  occluding  dia- 
phragm was  again  and  more  freely  divided  by  a  vertical  incision. 
The  diaphragm  could  be  felt  by  the  finger  passed  into  the  vagina  to 
be  very  tough  and  quite  half  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  deformity 
would  be,  perhaps,  called  occlusion  of  the  vagina  rather  than  im- 
perforate hymen.  The  vagina  had  contracted  to  nearly  its  natural 
size ;  and,  quite  filling  its  upper  end,  could  be  felt  the  large  and 
gaping  OS  ut^ri  without  any  cervix.  The  opening  was  subsequently 
kept  patent  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  finger. 

She  is  now  fat  and  healthy.  The  vagina  is  of  its  natural  size. 
The  large,  thin-lipped  os  uteri  is  felt  completely  blocking  up  the 
upper  end  of  the  vagina,  and  is  evid^tly  fixed  firmly  to  the  parts 
around,  without  any  trace  of  cervix  to  be  felt.  She  has  not  men- 
struated* 

Casb  3  forms  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  two  which  precede  it. 
It  is  a  preparation  in  our  Pathological  Museum.^     I  do  not  know 

^  This  excellent  nucleus  of  a  Pathological  Hnsenm  owes  its  existence  mainly 
to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Adand.  It  contains  1070  preparations,  besides  a  rich 
collection  of  calculi,  presented  by  past  and  present  surgeons  of  the  Radcliffe 
Infirmary — Mr.  Hitchings,  Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Briscoe.  Of  these 
1070,  7^  were  recently  purchased  by  the  University,  at  Dr.  Adand's  suggestion, 
from  the  relations  of  the  late  Professor  Schroeder-Van*der-Kolk,  after  his  death. 
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what  the  symptoms  were  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  girl,  in 
whom  no  operation  had  evidently  been  performed ;  but  they  were, 
doubtless,  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  above  cases.  The 
following  is,  with  a  few  slight  additions,  the  description  of  the 
preparation  written  by  myself  in  the  Catalogue : 

A  large  double  sac,  not  unlike  an  hour-glass  in  form,  is  seen 
suspended  in  spirit.    The  lower  half  of  the  sac — the  enormously 
dilated  vagina — ^is  of  about  the  size  of  a  foetal  head.     The  upper 
half — the  uterus,  so  distended  that  its  walls  are  not  thicker  than 
those  of  the  bladder — is  smaller  than  the  lower  half,  from  which  it 
is  partially  separated  by  a  very  thin  septum  (the  remains  of  the 
stretched  cervix  uteri),  but  with  which  it  communicates  by  an 
aperture  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  in  the  centre  of  the  septum. 
One  side  of  this  double  sac  has  been  sliced  off  so  as  to  display  the 
interior.     On  looking  through  the  opening  thus  made,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  lower  sac,  at  the  part  where  the  natural  vaginal 
orifice  should  be,  there  is  no  vestige  of  any  orifice,  but  the  wall  of 
the  sac  is  as  thick  and  complete  there  as  in  any  other  part.     The 
labia  with  hair  attached  to  them  are  left  in  sittt,  and  a  black  tube  is 
passed  up  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  a  section  of  which  is  pre- 
served.    The  greatly  distended  right  Fallopian  tube,  with  the  ovary 
and  broad  ligament,  is  twisted  back  and  bound  by  adhesions  to  the 
back  of  the  uterus.     This  condition  of  the  partis,  as  well  as  the 
abundant  flocculent  false  membranes  which  beset  everywhere  the 
peritoneal  investment  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tube,  and  which 
have  been  minutely  injected  with  a  blue  fluid,  bear  evidence  of 
chronic  peritonitis.     TAe  tUerine  opening  of  tke  tube  is  about  as  large 
as  a  erow-fuilL    The  tube  itself,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
uterus,  is  dilated  to  such  a  size  as  to  admit  readily  a  finger.     A  little 
farther  on,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fimbriated  extremity,  the  tube 
is  bulged  out  in  a  somewhat  saccular  form,  and  would  admit  readily 
two  fingers.     It  then  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  to  the  fimbriated  ex-^ 

Many  of  tbe  specimens  are  unique ;  such  as,  for  instance,  the  injections  of  lym- 
phatics with  mercnry,  which  illustrate  Van-der-Kolk's  discovery  of  newly  formed 
lymphatics  in  false  membranes.  There  is,  further,  an  admirable  series  of  pelvic 
deformities,  flmn  the  slightest  obHqnity,  a  consequence  i>f  unreduced  dislocation 
of  the  femur,  up  to  the  most  extreme  contraction  from  mollities  ossium.  Besides 
these,  a  whole  trunk,  with  the  legs  detached,  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
deformity  caused  by  mollities.  Van-der-Kolk's  connection  with  the  asylums  of 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam  enabled  him  also  to  collect  no  less  than  112  skulls ;  some 
frwn  lunatics,  others  from  idiots ;  some  representing  disease,  others  ii^ury  of  the 
cranial  bones.  The  remaining  331  specimens  came  chiefly  from  the  Christ-Church 
Museum,  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  dissected  and  prepared  within  the  last 
twenty  years  by  Mr.  Charles  Robertson.  Van-der-Kolk's  MS.  Catalogue  has 
been  translated  by  the  writer,  and  the  two  collections  are  now  amalgamated,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
A  Synopsis  of  the  general  pathology,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Synopsis  of  our 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  Collection,  and  in  continuation  of  it,  is  now  in  the 
press. 
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tremity,  which,  with  the  ovary,  is,  as  already  stated,  firmly  bound  to 
the  uterus  by  tough  bands  of  adhesion.  The  left  tube,  also  kegdy 
distended,  though  less  so  than  the  right,  was  not  twisted  back,  but  oc- 
cupied its  normal  position.  It  has  been  removed  with  the  slice  taken 
away  in  the  dissection  and  preparation  of  the  sac.  The  sac  and  tlio 
tubes  were  filled  out  with  blacK,  tar-like  blood.  Nowhere  could  any 
rent  be  detected  in  either  of  the  tubes.  The  rectum  is  contracted  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  the  little  finger,  and  so  flattened  against  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pelvis  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  vagina  {which  must 
from  its  size  have  quite  blocked  up  the  pelvis)  ^at  no  passage  of 
feecal  matter  can  have  taken  place  for  some  time  before  death. 

Remarks, — ^These  three  cases  seem  to  be  worthy  of  publication  on 
several  grounds: — first,  because  they  fairly  represent  the  genend 
condition  of,  and  symptoms  present  in,  girls  who  are  thus  deformed ; 
secondly,  because  thev  show  the  necessity  of  immediate  operation, 
and  the  almost  inevitaole  consequences  which  follow  if  no  opeiatik»i 
be  undertaken ;  thirdly,  because  they  exemplify  the  danger  of  death 
from  peritonitis  even  after  the  operation,  simple  though  it  be,  has 
been  performed ;  fourthly,  because  they  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful 
power  of  Nature,  who  can  restore  to  their  proper  size  and  rdations 
parts  so  extraordinarily  distorted ;  fifthly,  because  they  illustrate  by 
a  post-mortem  picture,  more  fully  than  has,  I  think,  hitherto  been 
done,  the  amount  of  distortion  to  which  the  sev^rtd  parts  of  th^ 
genital  apparatus  are  subjected  by  so  slight  a  deformity. 

I  have  spoken  advisedly  of  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of 
leaving  the  case  to  itself.  For  it  has  happened  that  the  occluding 
membrane  has  spontaneously  ruptured,  and  the  impending  death  has 
thus  been  averted.  Scanzoni  ^  relates  a  case  where  this  occurred,  and 
about  two  pounds  of  stinking  treacle-like  blood  rushed  out,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  girl  and  her  friends.  Dr.  A.  Farre^  has  known 
the  veiy  same  thing  happen.  There  can  be  no  doUbt  that  the  same 
thing  occurred,  though  very  imperfectly,  in  Case  2,  above  narrated, 
and  that  the  opening  which  allowed  the  small  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  the  vagina  to  escape  suffered  also  air  to  enter,  and  to  convert  the 
whole  into  a  great  foul  abscess. 

The  fact  seems  remarkable,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact»  that  after 
the  unimportant  operation  of  dividing  the  membrane,  even  though 
the  girl  seem  to  be  progressing  quite  favorably,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  may  suddenly  change,  when 
peritonitis  may  set  in  and  rapid  death  follow.  This  dai^r  is  immi- 
nent any  time  between  the  second  and  fifth  day  after  the  operation ; 
but  the  third  day  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  critical. 
Bemutz  and  Goupil^  have  collected  several  such  cases.     In  two  out 

*  Die  Enrakbeiten  der  weiblichen  Sexnalorgane,  p.  408. 
s  8«e  <  Clinieal  Notes/  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  p.  326, 
3  '  Snr  168  Mnladies  den  Femmei/  p.  80  i!t  sqq. 
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of  four  of  the  kind  operated  on  and  related  by  Sir  B.  Brodie/  one 
nearly  died  of  peritonitis  after  the  operation ;  the  other  died^  and  a 
quantity  of  the  menstraal  fluid  was  found  in  the  peritoneum.  There 
can^  be  no  doubt^  too,  that  sharp  peritonitis  supervened  in  the  first  of 
my  cases  (m  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  when  everything  seemed 
to  be  going  on  well.  When  this  peritonitis  does  not  yield  to 
remedies,  but  is  followed  by  death,  blood  resembling  that  in  the 
uterus  and  tubes  is  found  m  the  peritoneum;  in  some  cases  the 
Fallopian  tubes  being  ruptured  ;^  in  others  no  rupture  being  detected, 
but  the  blood  being  apparently  forced  backwards  through  the  abdo- 
minal opening  of  one  or  other  of  the  tubes.'  A  careful  eiLamination 
of  Case  S  suggests  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty — why,  namely, 
these  severe  symptoms  of  peritonitis  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  them- 
selves before  the  operation  and  only  at  a  certain  interval  after  it.  A 
uterus  distended  as  in  that  preparation  must  of  necessity  have  be- 
come completely  paralysed,  and  have  quite  forgotten  its  power  of 
contraction.  Belief  is  then  given  by  the  operation  to  the  pressure 
from  below  :  but  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  the  uterus  can  recover 
itself.  It  then  slowly  contracts  on  its  contents,  and,  so  doing,  it 
must  tend  to  force  part  of  them  through  the  widely  gaping  mouth 
of  the  already  distended  Fallopian  tube.  The  tube  now  either  gives 
way,  or  some  of  its  contents  are  squeezed  back  through  its  abdominal 
opening  into  the- peritoneum.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  more 
probabie,  considering  how  widely  open  the  uterine  mouth  of  the  tube 
IS,  that  the  uterus  causes  the  accident  directly  by  driving  the  fluid 
backwards,  than  indirectly,  as  some  suppose,  oy  contracting  on  the 
uterine  mouth  of  the  distended  tube,  ana  thus  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  fluid  out  of  the  tube  onwards  into  the  uterus.  In  Case  1, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  menstrual  fluid  did  not  all  escape  at  once, 
bat  continued  to  ooze  out  graduolly  as  late  as  the  third  day  after 
the  operation.  The  first  gush  came,  plainly  enough,  from  the  vagina ; 
and  tne  remainder  escaped  little  by  little  as  the  uterus  recovered  its 
tone  and  contracted  on  its  contents.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  fiuid  escaped  from  the  left  tube 
and  found  its  way  into  the  peritoneum.  It  might  seem  to  some 
that  the  pus  which  collected  in  the  vagina  was  the  cause  of  the 
peritonitis ;  but  against  any  such  supposition  and  in  favour  of  the 
former  view  are  the  facts,  that  the  onset  of  the  pain  was  sudden,  as 
if  something  had  given  way,  and  exactly  at  the  seat  of  the  left  tube ; 
that  the  girl  was  steadily  recovering  from  the  peritonitis  before  the 
discharge  of  pus  took  place,  and  that  the  discharge  was  not  followed 
by  any  marked  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

>  *  Lond.  Med.  Gazette/  1841,  p.  810. 

'  See  LocatelU's  case,  Bemutz  et  Gbupil,  op.  cit.,  p.  65 ;  Pftget,  *  British  Med. 
Journal/  July  28rd,  1859 ;  Miink» '  Lond.  Med.  Gazette/  yoL  xxvii,  p.  867. 
*  Sir  B.  Brodie's  case,  loc  dt. 
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So  great  is  the  reparative  power  after  the  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessful^ that  not  onfy^  as  in  Uase  1^  and  in  five  of  Scan^oni'd  eased/ 
does  menstruation  go  on  regularly  as  if  no  disease  had  ever  beeA 
present,  but  women  have  even  been  known  to  conceive  and  bear 
children.'  * 

Lastly^  the  following  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  disea^  &^g^ 
themselves : — ^that  the  simpler  the  first  operation,  the  better  for  thte 
patient ;  •  above  all  things,  that  any  pressure  on  the  abdomen  w  any 
forcible  attempts  to  evacuate  the  blood  be  mostscrupulously  avoided'; 
that  the  recumbent  posture  be  strictly  kept  and  the  most  zealous 
care  be  taken  to  procure  perfect  rest  for  at  least  five  days  aftei*  the 
operation  ;  that  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  day^  the  second  andfihad 
operation  be  undertaken ;  a  free  crucial  incision^  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  bemg  then  made,  and  the  opening  being  kept 
patent  by  some  such  plan  as  that  devised  by  Mr.  !forscoe.  Tb6  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  one  or  two  sponge-tents  will  helfi  to  establish 
a  permanent  vaginal  opening.  '   ' 
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A  Preliminary  Notice  of  the  Akazga  Ordeal  of  West  Africa^ 
and  of  its  Active  Principle.  By  Thomas  K.  FraseRj,  M.D., 
F.R^.E.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica'in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  J 

1.  Employment  as  an  Ordeal,  and  General  Characters. — Th 
several  recently  published  works  on  African  travel,  accounts  tfre 
given  of  the  remarkable  and  violently  poisonous  propertiies  6f  an 
ordeal  called  akazga.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  first 
described  by  Du  CnaiHu,  and  submitted  by  him  for  exanAi&tidn 
to  Professor  John  Torrey,  of  New  York,  in  1860.  The  quantJty 
given  to  that  gentleman  was  insuflScient  for  a  detailed  inveStS- 
gation,  but  he  reported  that  the  plant  appeared  to  belong  'to 
the  Loganiaceae,  and^that  it  was  probably  a  species  of  strychnois;.^ 

*  Loccit. 

'  See  Hatchlnson, '  Holmeg's  Snrgery/  tol.  iv,  p.  494;  Merritntfnv '  Loifid.  MM. 
Gazette/  1841,  p.  810. 

*  Dr.  G.  Hewitt  and  Dr.  Marion  Sims  propoie  to  simplify  the  firtt  opention 
even  more  than  waa  done  in  the  above  cases.  They  recommend  that  a  very 
minnte  opening  be  made  in  the  occluding  membrane,  so  atf  to  let  the  flnidooze 
out  drop  by  drop,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  lessen  the  chances  of  sub- 
sequent peritonitis. 

*  *  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa/  by  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu, 
p.  257. 
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Sf^on  afteCf  th>8,,a  d/escriptio^  o£  its  emplofment  in  judicial  in-^ 
•  ^^4igs^^i<>n9  and  m^t^jo^h^  pajrticuWs  were  publisaed  by  that 
xaoat  .^j^ertainiog  of  writers  on  Airicau  travel,  Mr.  Wiuwood 
£eade.\  Some  ^peeicdena  of  the.plaiit.were  pre^nted  to  the 
London  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  1862,  by  Mr.  Simxnondsj 
fOid  wf r^  ehemioally^  exaqoiizied  by  Messrs,  Attfield  and  C.  H. 
J^'^ood^  who  believed  that  they  obtained  indications  of  the 
pres^ic^  of  strychnia.2  I»  November,  1866,  a  paper  was  read 
before  th^  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris^  by  MM.  P^cholier 
And  SaintpieiTe,  in  which  the  results  are  given  of  the  examina* 
Hqtl  of  the^  to:^ii^  properties  of  a  C^aboon  ordeal,  which  they 
term  "boftndpn/*  and  whiohl  have  no  doubt  is  the  akazga  orded. 
7hey  conclude  that  this  poison  has  a  very  similar  action  to 
«brychzaai  producing  tetanic  convulsions^  and  in  no  direct 
.Hiaiu;i€T  affectingi  the  cardiap  action.^ 

;^  A^3  few  specimens  of  the  akazga  were  sent  to  this  country,  in 
1864,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bushnell,  of  Baraka;  and  these  were  very 
kindlyjgiven  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow; 
and  a  fiirther  supply  came  from  the  same  quarter  in  1865.  I 
«m -abo-indebted  *^  fliAa^  gpntVTTipT^^  fix\A  to  Dr«.  Naasaiij  of 
Bonita,  for  the  very  interesting  and  trustworthy  information 
they  have  supplied  regarding  the  employment  of  the  ordeal ; 
by  which,  principally,!  am  enabled  1)0  communicate  the  following 
partiqulars, ,    ,  , 

,  T^e  poison  is  known  among  the  various  tribes  who  employ'it 
p&  akazga^  boundou  (or  m^botmdou),  ikaja,  and  gu^tn .  Akazga  is 
probably  derived  from  nkazga^yihich  sigpifles  pain  or  hurt.     It 
is  employed  as  an  ordeal  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  a  dis- 
trict which  extendi  fct  a  considerable  disiauee  north  joxd  south 
.jof  .tl^q  equator  and  masy  miles  inIaBd>  and  also  in  the  adjacent 
JUli^d  of  Corisco.    Witchcraft  is  believed  in  almost  universally 
over  Aifrica  as  the  cause  of  all  deaths,  of  unexplainable  mis- 
fortunes,, and  .of  many  crimes ;  and  to  detect  the  witch  this 
,poison  is  employed.    The  medicine-man,  who  generally  owes 
,his  exalted  and  influential  position  to  the  impunity  with  which 
;he  can  swalloiw  large  doses  of  his  favorite  drug,  names  those 
who  ar^  tp.  Ijie  subjected  to  the  trial.    The  supposed  witch — 
.^  vKp.m^y^bie  of  either  sex  and  of  any  age,  and  who  is  frequently, 
therefore,  a  very  diflFerent  person  from  our  ideal — is  obliged  to 
'^i^k^  a  certain  quantity  of  the  infusion  prei^ed  from  the  bark, 
and  to  step  over  a  number  of  akazga  sticks  placed  parallel  to 
ptLt  another  at  the  distance  of  two  fset.    If  this  can  be  done, 
^the  person  tried  is  pronounced  innocent;  if  guilty,  diflSculty  is 

»  'Savage  Africa,*  1868. 

<  '  Phftimuiceatlcal  Journal  and  Transactioni/  vol.  iii^  1861-62,  p.  300. 

■  '  Compter  Kendtti/  1S66,  p.  809. 
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experienced  in  stej^iix&g  over  the  bIicIeb  ;  th^  aj^^enff  like  latge 
loga^  to  surmount  which  suitable  efforts  are  made»  and  tikese 
are  rendered  more  and  more  difficult  by  spasmodic  muscular 
twitdies,  until  the  victim  staggers  and  ultimately  falls  in  tetanic 
convulsions.  If  the  poison  do  not  now  immediately  prove  fjBkiml, 
the  knives  and  clubs  of  the  onlookers  quickly  free  the  tribe  of 
the  supposed  witch^possessor*  In  those  cases  in  which  the  trial 
is  successfully  undergonej  a  copious  fiow  of  urine  is  dfiscribed 
as  occurring^  and  by  thia  means  the  poison  is  supposed  te  be 
removed. 

It  is  believed  that  several  thousand  persona  are  annually 
subjected  to  this  ordeal^  and  that  the  fatal  eases  are  about  50 
per  cent« 

The  akazga  is  not  only  used  as  a  detecter  of  witchcraft,  boli 
also  as  a  protector  against  its  influence.  Portions  of  the  root 
are  placed  over  and  under  the  door  for  the  common  good  of  the 
household^  or  the  charred  wood  is  rubbed  on  the  forehead  to 
con&r  its  peculiar  benefits  on  the  individuaL  It  ia  used 
for  numerous  other  superstitious  purposes  of  a  like  nature  to 
those  customs  which  have  exiated  in  many  countries  now  etiyoy- 
ing  greater  enlightenment.  It  also  possesses  a  medicinal  repu- 
tation,' and  ia  used  in  the  lareatment  of  various  skin  diseases, 
such  as  krakraj^  and  in  suppression  and  otheif  urinary  dis- 
orders. 

The  akaaga  was  sent  to  me  in  bundles  which  oonststed  of 
long,  slender,  and  crooked  stems,  having  their  TOOts  genmiaUy 
attached  to  them,  but  sometimes  tfaedr  leaf  bearing  branches- 
only,  and  containing  also  a  few  complete  phmts,  with  roots, 
stem,  and  branches.  The  plant  is  usually  about  six  feet  in 
length ;  but  some  specimens  were  only  four,  and  others  as  long 
as  eight  feet.  They  have  generally  a  diameter  of  half  an  ineh, 
and  this  variea  from  a  quarter  to  one  inoh»  The  bark  is  of  a 
yellowish*ocange  colour,  and  in  some  parts  light  red;  and  over 
it  a  grey  efflorescence  is  frequently  found.  A  few  of  the  stems 
are  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  numerous  yellow  tubercles. 
The  bark  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem,  but  it  can  be  readily, 
detached  after  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat  for  some  days. 
Its  internal  surface  ia  light*brown.  The  apace  between  die 
bark  and  the  wood  was  found  in  a  few  pieces  of  akaaga  to  be 
occupied  by  a  large  number  of  minute  sparkling  cryatals,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  these  consist  of  a 
vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

The  wood  is  dense  and  hard,  and,  from  the  number  of  eon- 
centric  circles,  the  plant  is  apparently  of  very  slow  growth. 

The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  oval-acuminate  in  form ;   the 

^  A  pnuiginotw  eroptioii  oonm^n  in  West  iLiHcs. 
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apw  freqoenlljf  eoosiatkig  of  a  linear  pafolongation  more  than 
an  mcb  in  length.  They  have  five  parallel  ribs,  three  of  vhich 
ai^  prominent. 

The  bark  has  an  aromatic,  atrongly  Intte^  taste,  which  is  not 
persistent,  and  a  slight  bitterness  may  be  perceived  in  the  leaves 
and  irood. 

These  general  characters  at  once  suggested  that  this  plant  is 
ene  of  the  Loganiaeese ;  but,  with  the  materials  in  my  possession, 
it  was  imposmble  to  identify  it.  Professor  Belfour  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  large  collection  of  West  African  plants, 
and  with  his  aasistatice  and  that  of  Professor  Dickson  these 
trere<  compared  with  the  akazga,  but  we  found  nothing  of  an 
exactly  similar  description.  Professor  Oliver,  of  Kew,  who  is 
inthnately  acquainted  with  the  flora  of  West  Africa,  also 
examined  some  of  my  specimens,  and  considers  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plant  is  an  undescribed  one. 

2.  Chemical  Properties, — When  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  a  brown  colour  is  pro- 
duced. Hydnxiftiloric  acid  causes  a  pinkish  red^  which  changes 
to  brown ,-  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  colour,  and  subsequent 
charring. 

Nitric  acid  caused  a  brownish  orange  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  wood ;  hydrochloric  acid,  a  faint  yellow  with  reddish  spots ; 
and  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown,  followed  by  charring. 
'  The  dry  bark  may  be  readily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 
mortar.  If  this  be  ooiled  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol  of 
85  per  cent»>  a  dear^  reddish-brown  tincture  is  obtained,  which 
becomes  douded  on  cooling.  By  distilling  off  the  greater  ^r- 
tion  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporating  the  residue  at  a  low  heat  m  a 
vapour-bath^  a  brown,  shining  extract  is  procured,  weighing 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  bark  employed,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and,  with  concentrated  nitric  add,  changing  to  a  brownish- 
vdlow  colour,  which  was  not  materiaUy  affected  by  heat,  nor 
by  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
active  prindple  of  akasga  is  contained  in  this  extract,  and  to 
separate  it  the  foOowlng  method  has  been  adopted,  after  several 
alten^ptB  with  various  processes  r — 

The  extract  is  treated  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  tartaric 
add,  which  removes  77  per  cent.,  and  then  filtered.  The  clear, 
yeUowish'brown,  add  solution  is  shaken  with  successive  portions 
of  ether  so  long  as  any  colour  is  removed,  and  by  this  means 
also  a  small  quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil  is  separated  from  it. 
After  decftntatlon,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  is  added  to 
the  liquor,  as  long  as  it  causes  a  nearly  odourless,  flocculent 
prec^ipitate,  which  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  filtering  and 
testing  a  small  quantity.  It  is  again  shaken  with  ether,  the  de- 
canted ether  is  agitated  with  three  successive  portions  of  distilled 
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water^  by  means  of  which  all  impurities  ore  removed^  and  finally 
reoeiveii  i&  a  botldei  coataix^ng  a.  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid^ 
and  shaken,  with  it  As  soon  as  the  ethereal  solution  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  acidi  it  becomes  opalescent,  but  again 
assamca  ita  normal  ap^arance  when  agitated  with  it.  This 
change  is  of  some  value  in  indicating  the  frequency  with  which 
^e  alkaline  solution  should  be  treated  with  ether^  as^  when  the 
ibrmer  becomes  exhausted^  this  will  no  loiter  produce  a  milki- 
nessin  contact  with  tartaric  acid.  When  this  stage  is  reached, 
the  tartaric  solution,  is  exposed  to  a^gentle  heat — to  free  it  cotn- 
'pktdy  irom  et]iei> — filteredj  and  again  treated  with  carbonate 
of  80(Uum,  by  means  of  which  a  bulky^  colourless,  and  flocculeiit 
^pndpkate.  is  obtained.  This  ia  colleeted  on  a  filter/ was|^ed, 
and  dried  by  ^po^ui^  to  a  gentle  heat  for  a  abort  time^  and 
then  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo. 

By  this  means,  a  colourless,  amorphous  substance  is  obtained, 
whidi  is  the  active  principle  of  the  akaega  poison,  and  which 
posaesses  die  general  properties  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid.  From 
500  grains  of  the  powdered  bark  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  10 
graniB,  or  2  per  cent.  An  examination  of  its  chemical  properties 
proved  it  to  be  a  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  substance. 
iVsr  it  I  propose  the  name  akazgia^  which  is  derived  frotn 
okaiga-^^apparently  the  most  usual,  aa  it  certainly  is  the  most 
euphonious,  of  the  ayiUH^yms  of  this  ordeal-poison. 

As  this  alkaloid  has  been  separated  from  a  plant  which  is 
almost  certainly  new  to  science,  I  have  to  express  the  hope  that 
when  the  plant  is  described,  akaega  will  be  adopted  as  its 
apecifio  name,  and  thus  the  usual  connection  of  nomenclature 
between  the  vegetable  alkaloid  and  its  source  will  be  main- 
taihed. 

AksjEgia  ia  soluble  in  about  sixty  |>arts  of  cold  absolute 
alcohol;  in  .about  sixteen  parts  of  spirit  of  85  per  cent,  j  in 
about '  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of  anhydrous  sulptiuric 
ether ;  uid  in  thirteen  thousand  parts  of  distilled  water  at  a 
temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  chloroform,  in 
•bisulphide  of  carbon^  in  benzole,  and  in  sulphuric  ether  ^  of 
specific  gravity  0'735.  .  I^  seems  to  crystallize  with  difficulty, 
Inst  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  minute  prisms  by  tbe  vbry 
slow  evaporation  of  a,  solution  in  rectified  spirit. .  An  analgia 
of  its  platinum  salt,  and  a  determ^iation  of  its  combinihg  j^ro- 
poirtton  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  yielded  290  in  the  foiWer, 
and  293  in  the  latter,  as  the  equivalent  of  akazgia.  A  sufficient 
quantity  has  not  been  yet  obtained  to  determine  its  formuil^ 

Akai^ia  and  its  salts,  when  heated  become  yellow,  thenJiiielt, 
and^ive  off  fumes  of  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odour,  and  finally 
become  chwred,  but  leave  wmost  no  residue  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  time.   When  so  treated  in  a  snlkll  t^s^-^^. 
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these  fiuneB  have  an  alkaline  reaction ;  but  when  burned  on  an 
open  plate  they  are  acid. 

.    Its  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  neutralise  acids ; 
and  the  salts  are  fre^Xj  soluble  in  water,  and  hare  a  very  bitter 
taste.     The  bitterness  is,  however,  very  different  from  that  of 
strychnia  in  its  intensibr  and  persistence.     I  found  that  when 
rain  of  strychnia  was  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
and  placed  on  the  tongne,  an  intense  bittemeas 
continued  for  more  than  three  hours.     In 
experiment  with  akaegia,  the  bitterness  pro- 
intense,  it  had  greatly  diminished  in  an  hour 
;  had  completely  disappeared  in  an  hour  and 

itric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acida  change 
rn ;  but  these  in  a  diluted  state — m  well  ag 
-form  nearly  otdourleis  solutiona 
\  bed  from  these  solntions  by  hydrate, 

of  sodium  and  of  potanium  j  by 
yanate,  ferrocyanide,  and  chromate 
of  sodium,  proCochloride  of  tin, 
le  of  platinum,  potassio-mercnric 
ire  of  galls,  solution  of  iodine,  and 
:  these  precipitates  are  neoer  crystal- 
line.    Corrosive  sublimate  causes  an  amorphous  white  precipi- 
.tajte^  which   is  dissolved  by   heat,   and  rei^pears  iu   a  non- 
.  c^'stalfline   form    when  the  solution   has   cooled.     Cbloriue 
..produces   a  colourless  amorphous  precipitate  which  does  not 
^,  disappear  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.    When  akaigia  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid  and  heat,  a  yellowish  solution  is  formed ;  and 
protochloride  of  tin  causes  in  this  a  grey  precipitate,  which  is 
.  dissolved  by  again  applying  heat.     With  concentrated  sulphuric 
.  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  bichromate  of  potassium,  or 
,  ,Wiy  ^^ber  of  the  usual  oxidizing  agents,  the  same  succession  of 
^  coloiirs  is  produced  {from  blue  to  brown)  which  results  from  a 
similar  treatment  of  strychnia.     A  violet  colour  is  also  pro- 
.\  duced  by  electrolysis. 

'_.,  $.  Physiological  Action. — The  physiological  action  of  the 
Blcohplic  extract  of  akazga  is  very  similar  to  that  of  extract 
of  Qux  vomica.  In  a  graduaUy  increasing  series  of  doses,  it 
,  was  found  that  six  tenths  of  a  grain  is  the  minimum  fatal  dose 
,"  fiir  a  rabbit  weighing  about  three  pounds.  When  this  waa 
injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  reflex  movements 
were  exaggerated  in  nine  minutes;  tetanus  occurred  in  ten,  and 
,  the  animal  was  dead  in  eleven  minutes. 

Five  tenths  of  a  grain  given  to  a  rabbit  of  the  same  weight 
,.  caused  a  violent  tetanic  convulsion  in  eighteen  minutes;  and 
conyulsion  after  convulsion  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  with 
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gradually  diaamiabing  aeveriljr/until  fifty^fouF  nuBiitea  after  3ie 
e^^hibition  of  the  poison,  when  the  animal  aaaumed  a  ni^tunil 
position^  and  reooveor^  so  quickly  as  to  appear  peadfeetly  irell  in 
Uttle  more  than  an  hour. 

The  active  principle, .  ^k^aggia,  prodnoed  exactly  the  sama 
phenomena  in  eonreepondiDg  doses.  Aocoiding  to  the  analy«i» 
each  grain  of  this  alkaloid  should  equal  seren  grains  of  exiraot, 
or  fifty  grains  of  dry  bark;  and  I  found  £he  phyaioiogicid 
results  to  a^ee  admirably  with  this. 

.  One  tenth  of  a.grain  of  akasgia  was  diasolyed  in  a  few  minims  of 
veiy  weak  acetic  acid,  and  injected  into  the  cellular  ttssne  of  a 
raUnt  w^bing  three  and  a: quarter  poonds*  A  spontai^eoda 
and  slight  spasoa^  with  inerease  of  seniiibilityi  occnmd  in  fimr 
minute  j  a  Ibng-contipuied  tetime  oonyakion,  commeBcii]^ 
with  a  violent  spring,  followed  in  eight  minuites,  laod  this  was 
ixaniedii^tely  sacceeded  by  a  second;  on  die  terminatian  of 
whicbj  a  succession  of  muscular  twitches  oecurred>  and  cod* 
tinned  for  a  few  seconds  after  .the  rdspirationa  had  ceased. 
The  rabbit  was  dead  in  eight  minutes  aed  forty  aeoonds  a£ker 
the  administration  of  the  poison*  «     < 

.  To  a  rabbit  weighing  three  pounds^  ome  twelfth  of  a  grain  of 
akazgia  was  administered  in  exactly  tibe  same,  way  aainthe  last 
e^rim^nt.  No  effect:  ww  pioda^  until  eight  miiwte.,  iffaeb 
its  back  became  slightly  stiffs  and  this  was  «sooin  fc^wed  by  a 
spontaneous  spasm.  The  rabbit  fell  in  a  teftanic:  convolsionr  sn 
fifteen  minutes^  and  the  effort  which  it  made  to  raise  itself  when 
this  had  ceased  induced  imother  convulsion.  These  oomtiisued 
to  succeed  each  other  until  twenty«two  ininutes>  when  a  yerji 
violent  attack  of  tetanus  occurred,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
rabbit  lay  for  many  seconds  without  any  respiratory  movement, 
and  with  its  muscles  faintly  quivering,  exactly  as  they  do  at  the 
termination  of  a  fatal  administration.  Instead  of  dyin^^.^how* 
ever,  a  sudden  gasp  occurred,  and  was  followed  by  respu-atbry 
movements,  which  quickly  became  normal.  Wh^  the  ra])bit 
attempted  to  rise,  the  posterior  half  of  its  body  was  found  to  be 
partially  paralysed,  and  it  cduld  barely  elevate  its  head  /tfnd 
shouldera  with  its  yieldii^  forelegs.  There  were,  however,' no 
farther  spontaneous  spasms^  though  slight  convnlflive  movi^ 
ments  could  be  readily  excited  by  &int  touches ;  and  ^om. this 
condition,  also^  it  completely  recovered  in  an  hoar  and  forty 
minutes.  The  paralysed  state  gradually  disappeared,  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  poiwon  the  rabbit 
was  jumping  about  in  an  apparently  normal  condition^ 

These  experiments  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  active  prin<< 
ciple  of  akazga  has  exactly  the  same  actbn  as  the  extract;  and 
It  proportional  activity  to  it. 

It  ia  difficult  to  make  an  exact  compsnaon  between  the 
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effects  of  akoBgia  and  tbose  of  strychnia^  as  I  have  not  sne- 
Deeded  in  findiag*  any  imnestigation  in  which  the  minimum  fatal 
doie  of  the  latter  anbatance  was  attempted  to  be  determined* 
But,  whether  peculiar  to  akazga  or  not^  it  is  interesting  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  an  ordeal-poison  should  be  able  to  produce 
jieondition  which  appears  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to 
death,  and  that  an  extremely  sngfat  increase  of  the  dose  capable 
bf  doing  thia  should  very  quickly  cause  violent  symptoms  and 
a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  The  medicine^man  is  dius  enabled, 
liy  adndniatmnjg  a  proper  dose,  to  produce  effects  with  such 
laindity  as  to  prevent  his  victim  from  ooiif{>leting  the  test  of 
atqppiiig'  over  a  contain  number  of  akaaga  sticks ;  while,  should 
he  so  wirii  it)  a  very  slight  diminution  of  quantity  will  postpone 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  until  this,  in  itself  easy,  task 
ean  be  accomplished. 

AoDolher  point  of  interest  is,  that  an  alkaloid  should  be 
fimnd  so  closely  resembling  strychnia  in  its  chemical  and  phy- 
atologieal  properties.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  the 
same  nataral  order  produces  very  similar  active  principles,  so 
that  this  is  by  no  means  an  unexampled  occurrence.  In  the 
Xogatnaoess  itself,  stryobnia^  brucia,  and  igasuria  already  exist ; 
and  these  aae  neuiy  identical  in  their  physiological  actions.  In 
cbcmioal  properties,  bruoia  and  igasuria  have  much  in  common; 
and  theT  are  both  readily  distinguishable  in  this  respect  from 
strychnuu  Akasgia  oonvenientfy  completes  this  group,  as  its 
chemical  properties  are  nearly  alHed  to  those  of  strychnia,  whilst 
its  eonneetion  with  all  the  members  is  maintained  by  the  simi- 
larity o£  its  physiological  actions. 


Aatiolb  IV. 

Contributions  to  the  Current  Literature  of  Cholera,  By  Geobgs 
Gaskoin,  Surgeon,  Knight  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of 
Christ.     London. 

Wn  ve  told  that  by  the  word  ''  murree/'  derived  from  the 
primitive  dialects  of  India,  the  disease  known  to  us  as  Asiatic 
choleca  is  certainly  indicated.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the  puranas 
or  theological  writings  of  the  Hindoos  of  a  yet  older  date  than 
tiie  JBrahminieal  Shaster.  The  word  is  not  of  Sanscrit  extrac« 
tion,  though  adopted  by  the  Brahmins.  In  its  original  signifi- 
cation, it  would  appear  to  mean  *'  the  death.''  There  exists,  it 
is  said,  at  Viaianuggur>  before  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
there,  a  monohth  whereon  is  engrafVen  a  description  of  cholera, 
which  in  point  of  accuracy  can  scarce  admit  of  challenge.  '^Blue 
lips,  a  shrunken  face  ana  hollow  eyes,  the  knotted  belly,  with 
limbs  cramped  and  curled  aa  if  by  fire/'  characterise  the 
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^^amttee/^  *' whicli^ddacends  by  wieked  ecMpgiiratian  of  the  priest 

to  destroy  the  righteous  brave.     The  breath  clings  thick  to  the 

srmmiQr'sface )  his  fingessatfe. probed^ soiakyy  askd  claw^d^  whil^  in 

i^rjithixigs  he  iCDipireSi  )the  vicidni.  of  Siva/'    This  insoriptioA  i« 

jrefienred  to  aB  age  contemporaneouis  with  the  growth  in  JSurop^^ 

fif  the  Athenian  pow«r>  that  i&  to  say,  n)ore  than  a  century 

befi^e  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander ;  and  even  tben^  if.  we 

-may  helffivici  ao  imifih>  the  teufle  befove  which  it  stands  waa^ 

aitoieDt  date^  .  IBrom  ths  spirit;  o£  detraction,  which  ita  language 

betrays  against  the  Bxabtninieal  pri^stiboodj  fit  haabeen  at*- 

trifaci!ted.to.aoiile  dmiple  of  Bndha,  tbe  oele\xrated  r^ormer  of 

theBraJtmiiLsecii^  Ctittca  havei  not. been  ^ant^igwlio  wpuhi  refyr 

it  to:&  compatoativQly  «ariy  datck    However  this  tnay.be>  th^ 

distich  is  known  to  the  Hindoos-  of  the  present  day^ .   It  hap 

iweti'  adopted  into  their  scored   booksi  ^nd  is  song  at  t|ieir 

^ojah9f  Hr  festivab^  in  deprecatioo:  of  the  wrsiii  of  Siva. ,  . 

.    This  scrap  .ef  Sditiquity,  which  4ia$  found  its  way  to  the  public 

.in  anoiniinpoaing  fornatthiiougfa  a  publication  /of  aome  merit  which 

deserves  more  stteiMionatnoag  us  tjban  it  has  obtained,^  seeme  to 

afaovthai  cholera  wM early  known  in  India  a»  a  conta^ua.di^- 

-eaae^  ocai 'least  as  a  diseane  of  the.oampw  -  Such  .n|itive4e^iW~ 

'tianaas  are  eisewhare  met  with. de^m  hardly  tojtQUsQ:mucb«:t  4> 

jdight  aUowahcfi '  being  soad^  fov;  djjSeoene^  in  inteQsjlty,.atA^ 

scarce  surprise  us  more  to  meet  with  a  d^criptian  of  cholera  |n 

Indian  ^oif  CUncae'literaAnfeHfthsii  fan  wcprk^'Of  domestic,  medicine^ 

snch  as  the  papea  of  Bnchan^  among!  onrsely;^  ^   It  seams'  nowhere 

ihttt  we  know  of  mentioned  inth^  native  writaiigs  aa  a  plicae,  and 

'HO  measure  ur  gifen  of  its  universality*.  .  In  nctthiiig  do.  tl^  ideas 

of  the  a&c&eauts  aeeiti  less  advanced  than  innespeot  to  contagion, 

and  perhaps  in  this  field  the  convictiona  of  the  vulgar  have^^ver 

been  held  in  check  l^  the  supienoy  -of  i^ysiciansi. .  When,  we 

Isam  fbom  the, native  annate  of  x»9dicine  that  ai^allpoi^iacaH^d 

.by  indigestible  foed,  we  i^ed  not  be  sunpriaed  at  cholera,  beiag 

'.regarded  simply  as.  .nn  '^  imdigestioti.-'    Fopiular  couclusions, 

/however, often  serve  to. correct  dootriuid  teaching*  ,l^xotfi  ^be 

dscdlent  waiter  Orton^  we  eatohiSog^Orof:  the  oon^sinns  ^f  the 

'  Hasidoo  mind  upon  this  .subject*  .  ^^Tbe  natives  of  India^'/  .he 

aaysy  'Vara  an  unenhgibtened  raee.     Spnie  idea  of ,  the  vidw  of 

their  opinion  on  any  dou^fuL  subject  jvfs(y.bat£ormddrir^9»i.the 

.  f^ct  trf  their ' nnivemaUy  believing. that,  the  «PAlaria*  fei^^i^rf^^e 

lowing  to'driflkinjg  bad  wa4»er  1 1    Sut.in  §onie  instsiuei^  jtheybful 

'^diaboveredj  the  cholerai  to  bet <;Qntagiou$«    -Mr, .  Chapman,  ^  .-the 

Bengal  Report^  states,  they  x^omiaonly  avoid  the  sick  ^mnclias 

*  possiblej  and  desert:  infeo^  till^ges/^    He  also  mentiions  the 

'  '  Suggestions  in  reference  to  ika  prefleot  Cbokn  SpidemMH'  ^X  W^lUasn  San- 
^emi)^  C:fi.    Maantesli  &  Oo^^  Lon4on*  186^. 
s  Orton, '  On  GbDtoa/.t^r  ai5.  dtt4  edition*  I8S1. 
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imtive  ^y^iciftus  abettidoiring  their  charge  for  fear  of  con- 
tfigicm. 

'^  Some  wiriterg  on  ehokra  hate  aflscted  to  divide  the  disease 
ifcoordisgly  as  it  proceeds  from  a  bodilj  derangement,  of  simplj 
ftoth  extomal  causation ;  "vrhere  the  caaseis  ixLtfae  oonstitiitKHiy 
the  case  of  the  patient  is  altowed  to  be  fiacr  s^ovm*  If>  as  &ome 
haTB  opitiedj  the  eMentiaV  character  of  the  disease  lies  in  aahed^- 
ding'bf  the  epithelium  and  an  tn^testiaal  lymphoirboea,  an  iim- 
pressioi^  which  is  tnechanical  or  physico^hmioal  might  be  adfi» 
^Qate  to  these  effeets  above  all  in  an  exhausted  or  attenuated  frame. 
'  On  the  other  hand^  the  reoent  resesrohes  of  Beale  ate  faTooo- 
hblo  to  tbe  idea  that  Ibe  foundation  for  the  comphuat  is  laid  in 
i^tne  lociisl  flaw  or  impairment  of  nutrition  in  the  delicate  epi- 
thelial lining  of  the  intestines. 

'  Ih  most  oountrieSj  the  crude  and  inappropriate  ijaality  of  the 
ingesta  is  held  sufficient  to  acoount  fw  cholera.  A  Portugueae 
physician  of  tiote>  writing  in  the  beginniiig  of  t«he  seventeenth 
century,^  says^  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  and  Arabda 
the  inhabitants  are  much  subject  to  this  disease  in  a  bad  foarm, 
from  the  use  they  make  of  an  unleavened  cake  of  flour  aisd  oil 
iUibaked,  which  they  eat  cold^  called  ^^  ouscos''  in  their  vema- 
4ulaa^.  He  identifies  tiie  Asiatic  with  the  European  iorm  of 
'%he  disorder ;  but  it  is  far  worse^  be  says>  in  India  than,  in 

-Lisbon  or  Amsterdam.  > 

The  highly  esteemed  and  unfortunate  Amatns,'  his  psede- 
eessor^  in  tn^E^ng  of  the  dfeesae  as  it  occurs  in  Fortttgalyjkt- 
'  tribttleB  much  of  it  in  his  Jewish  ^^o^religionists  to  their  use  of 

'ebid  food.     He  is  extremely  prtdia  on  the  score  of  radishes. 

•  ''^lAis  esculent/'  he  says>  ''digests  everything  but  itself/'  da- 

^itUfUii  ied  n^n  dUtribwUur,  Set  to  stand  in  a  cup  of  water^  it 
speedily  ccMrrupts  the  element.  But  this  is  ohildiah*  When  a 
parlicular  contagion  is  dominant^  or  an  ^'  epidemic  canstitutioa" 

^confirviied^  a  piece  of  undigested  gristle  or  stone  fruit,  and 
^(lOBslbly  a  trip  with  the  foot  or  fret  in  the  temper,  may  faring 

'•to  fovet;  ague,  plague^  or  cholera.    Inex^ioable  as  tins  may 
*>^eem;  weni'ay  wril  admire  the  evasion  of  the  physicists  who 

'  'J>ride  themselves  fair  more  on  their  esadtueMi*    In  a  series  of 

-  effiects,  which  they  cannot  at  all  nndescstand,  as  when  we  see 
n^alier  biMt  out  suddenly  into-  steam  at  a  determinate  tempe- 

^'  ¥feiture  on  a  slight  sucoussion  (such  as  a  leaden  ahot  Jdropped 

^^^nto  itsmidftt),  or  when  a  salt  solution  sets  quiehly  in  crystals 
froin  a  trifling  point  of  contact^  and  other  more  remote  efieots, 

^^they  adopt  the  words  ^'  molecular  sensibility/^ 
'    Most  aittthors  in  treating  of  cholera  insist  on  the  time  of 

'  ^  Zicfiii  Lositsni,  'Op.  OmnW  L^ftm^  1919. 

'  Amati  Latitani,  'Medicin.  Cent,'  Vsaetli,  1068.'   Bor  on  s<wouiktof.hii  mis- 
fortanet  read  *  Purchas,  hia  PRpimmr*  p>>  4d(L  'Jjom^oih  3^686*'    -  >  ^ 
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year  ia  which  it  Appears.  Sydenham  deems  it  singular  that 
it  should  be  sure  to  eome  in  August^  jet  cease  -with  the  sd^ 
vedxt  of  September :  and  this  writer  also  speaks  of  the  disease 
«a  an  ''iud^estion/^  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year^  in  England ^ 
as  in  other  parts  <^  Europe,  cholera  has  ever  presented  iteelf  in 
exceptional  instances  as  a  formidable  disease )  but,  in  fact,  the 
English  form  is  little  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  imported 
Asiatic  disorder  of  the  same  name,  however  mitigated  the  latter 
may  hare  beeome  in  the  trsasit  to  our  shores.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  oomparathre  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  is  what  we  rely  on  as  a  means  of  distinction.  Let  the 
Acuity  be  allowed  to  any  constitutional  disevder  of  becoming 
contagious ;  we  know  that  they  vary  infinitely  in  this  respeot 
from  ophthalmia  to  syphilis.  We  are  still  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  bestow  on  a  sporadic  complftint  the  type  and- 
cuirency  of  a  contagious  plague,  enabling  it  to  renew  and  r^Deat 
itself  successively  and  multitudiuously  for  a  certain  cycle  in  time. 
It  must  yet  be  acknowledged  that  some  existing  forms  of  dis- 
ease are  simply  the  result  of  contagion,  of  which  B  sore  ii^ 
stance  offers  itself  in  the  transplantation  of  sma%oix  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  river,  coast,  hill,  and  climate  in  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostam  to  flatter  tiie  idea  that  malignant  cholera  has  its 
birthplace  there ;  but  even  in  India  its  bc^viour  is  often  rather 
that  of  an  imported  plague  which  arrives  all  at  once  firom  a 
distance  to  the  point  of  incidenee,  rather  than  evolved  as  an 
aggravation  of  a  seasonal  complaint.  So  much  of  mystery, 
indeed,  surrounds  the  cradle  of  an  established  contain,  so 
insidious  and  tentative  are  its  first  approaches,  and  so  perma- 
nent in  most  cases  its  tide  of  conquest,  that  we  may  well  hesitate 
to  pronounce  in  any  instance  that  it  has  originated  out  of  parti- 
cular local  conditions  or  area  of  soil,  when  experience  shorn 
that  by  sheer  contagious  power  it  can  be  readily  introduced  and 
acclimatised  in  every  land  and  among  all  classes  of  people. 

It  may  be  that  tUs  particular  contagion  is  as  natural  to  tit' 
climes  of  Asia  as  camp-fever  to  extremes  of  war  in  Europe ;  yet 
evidence  fails  us  precisely  on  this  point :  indeed,  we  do  not  so 
much  as  know  with  any  certainty  whether  the  kind  of  fever 
which  now  inevitably  ensues  on  distress  in  armies  has  in  all  ages 
been  a  denizen  of  Europe ;  nor  with  more  of  confidence  dare  we 
say  that  epidemic  and  contagious  cholera  has  up  to  the  date  of 
1831  been  ever  a  stranger  to  our  shores.  Amatus,  Moyses 
Alatius,  and  Zacutus^  all  aver  that  they  have  seen  contagioi» 
colic  complicate  other  pestilence,  just  as  in  India  cholera  and 
malignant  fevi^is  alternate  with  or  accompany  each  other.  As 
regards  camp^lisease  in  Asia>  many  sources  of  information  dis* 
appoint  uBj  though  the  field  of  research  is  jGbi  &am  exhausted. 
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The  gigantic  proportiotis  of  Asiatic  amties  at  vuri^na  epochs  of 
bistoiy^  the  waat  of  oompactness  and  strict  regaktioii  that  dis» 
tiBgaishes  them  from  those  of  Europe,  and  the  prodigious  reck- 
lessness of  human  life,  especially  in  the  destruction  of  large 
cities^  which  have  marked  their  progress,  seems  to  present  the 
Yjsrj  conditions  which  would  convert  a  seasonal  into  a  con* 
t^gious  disease.  Yet,  if  cholera  had  been  a  subject  of  popular 
di^ad  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  beyond  the  borders 
of  Hindostan  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  might  hope  to  learn 
it  &om  the  pages  of  the  many  travellers  who  have  written  about 
those  times. 

.  From  Ludpvioos  Romanus,  who  was  in  India  a«d.  1506,  we 
derive  no  help  whatever,  mx  from  Antonio  Tenreyro  who  went 
over  the  same  ground  in  Western  Asia  A.n.  1526.  Though 
glanced  at.  by  the  fine  point  of  Congreve^s  wit,  Mendez  Pinto  is 
in  favour  with  his  coimtrymen,  and  his  observations  have  pretty 
well  stood  the  test  of  time.  A  vohiminous  writer,  he  is  also 
a  fair  sample  of  the  adventurers  of  that  period — one  of  those 
wai^s  and  strays  from  the  mother-country  who  roamed  over  the 
Baatem  continent  as  necessity  or  interest  impelled  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  their  own  or  some  native  sovereign,  or  else  embarked  in 
^private  vrature.  Many  years  he  spent  in  armies,  among  crowds 
and  piJaons,  well  acquainted  with  starvation  and  misery  in  varied 
forms — a  man  of  loquacious,  social,  communicative  turn.  The 
notices  which  his  volumes  contain  of  disease  are  interesting, 
nor  are  they  few ;  but  he  has  left  no  record  of  cholera.^  He 
serves  the  Eing  of  Burmah,  who  takes  the  field  with  a  vast  host 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands,*a  prodigious  tyrant, 
and  in  his  way  a  great  conqueror  too.  At  the  siege  of  Prom, 
alter  an  unsuccessful  assault,  more  than  30,000  detid  bodies  lie 
strewed  about  the  camp,  with  daily  additions  to  their  number 
from  the  wounded.  The  air,  and  especially  the  water,  it  is 
remarked^  is  infected  with  Uood  and  putridity.  As  /might  be 
expected,  a  pestilence  ensues,  through  which,  according  to  re- 
port>  more  than  80,000  died,  and  among  them  500  Portognese  j 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  this  pestilence  is  cholera.  Frey 
Graspar  de  Cruz,  who  went  eastward  to  China,  describes,  a.d. 
1569,  earthquakes  and  dire  pestilence  from  seasonal  change, 
but  without  particularity.  He  also  is  present  in  a  camp  where 
dead  bodies  lie  about  thickly  strewn,  and  wishes  himself  back 
to  GoBL.  Indeed,  we  need  yet  to  be  informed  whether  putre-* 
faction  of  uoimal  remains  which  produces  contagious  fevers  and 
dysenteries  in  Europe,  even  in  Asia  any  more  than  here,  can 
pnoduce  cholera. 

Yasco  da  Gama,  as  is  well  known,  rounded  the  Cape,  and 
arrived  at  the  roadstead  of  Calicut,  on  the  western  shores  of 

1  ^Pttwgrinaino  de  Femndo  Mendds  linUf/  prim.  edicao»  1614,  liiiboa. 
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Indi&>  ill'  tke  year  of  our  Lerd  1498.  He  retnraed  to  Lisbon 
iu  the -August  erf  fhe  year  following,  leaviig  no  factory  in 
Hindostjan^  bis  yoyage  being  one  of  discovery.  Theintiinate 
relations  bf  the  Portngniese  mth  the  natiive&of  India  only  began 
vith  the  next  eentury,  after  the  arrival  in  Calient  of  thb  second 
larger  expedition  under  Cabral^  nor  is  there  aaty  point  of  his^ 
tery  to  interest  us  until  the  massacre  of  fifty  of  their  nnmbeor 
l^  the  popttlaoe,  instigated  by  the  Zamoryn  sovereign  of  Cail^ 
€ut.  This  cruel  and  treacherous  prince  proved  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Portuguese,  who,  however,  established  themselves  in 
alUanoe  with  the  king  of  Coohim.  *  Of  the  histoories  of  that 
period,. some  of  highr  value  renaain  in  manuscript,  others  haT« 
jfound  their  way  into  print.  The  '  Lendasda  India/  by  Gaapar 
Correa,  voL  i,  book  iv,  p.  489,  published  by  the  Lisbon  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  xei^ent  times,  contains  the  earliest  notice  a£ 
cholera  by  a  European  hand  which  I  have  seen.  After  de^ 
scnbing  at  Isa^  the  exploits  of  Daarte  Paoheoo,  in  com- 
InajBd  of  the  allies  when  defending  the  coast  of  Coclum  against 
the  Zamoryn  during  tbei  spring  of  the  year  1503,  at  the 
dose  of  the  chapter  the  chronicler  expresses  himself  thus>^ 
''  Now>'  the  king  of  Gochim  was  on  his  guard,  and  he  leaamed 
for  certain  that  in  the  course  of  tixe  war  the  loss  on  the  rade 
of  the  Zamioryn  could  not  be  less  than  20,000  men,  in  imixs 
and  oatsmen>  besides  the  many  who  were  wounded  and  disr* 
^bled.  To  which  greatly  contributed  the  current  spring  dis^ 
orders,  and  also  smallpoK;  besides  which  there  was  another 
disease,  sudden-like,  which  struck  irith  pain  in  the  belly,  so 
that  a  man  did  not  last  out  eight  hours^  time.^' 

In  fiieae  early  descriptians  of  cholera  the  disease  is^  always 
termed  ^'uma  ddr,^-^  a  dolour  or  throe,  whidi  expression  ah- 
swera  to  the  ^'griping  tortures,'^  &a,  af  our  descriptioinr. 
Whffli  the  Pbrtugu^e^  arrived  in  India,  the  Malabar  coast 
swarmed  with  Mahometans,  but  the  war  was  carried  6n  chiefly 
by  a  sort  of  Hindoo  Mamelukes^  the  Nairs  of  this  country,  a 
fighting  caste,  Soodras,  but  vei^^  intolerant  and  proud,  who,  no 
doubt,  took  care  to  keep  the  line  distinct  between  themselves  and 
the  followers  q£  the  Prophet.  The  following  description  of  their 
habits  of  ablution  may  be  found  interesting^  as  it  touches  on  an 
important  poiiit— the  degree  of  respect  wUch  is  due  to  Hindis) 
civilisation^  in  its  bearing  on  disease.  It  is  derived  from^  tife 
writings  of  Linschoten,  a  Dutch  traveller  of  the  next  gene- 
ration, when,  however,  the  manners  of  the  natives  would  not 
have  undergone  much  change.     '^In  every  place,^^  he  says, 

.  1  In  tbw  sieges  in  India^.we.read  pf  the  Portogoeee  fighting  for  a  spring, 
and  of  thdlr  feeding  on  dogs,  cats,  and  carrion.  When  three  elephants  are  kUl^ 
on  the  shore  at  Calicnty  they  are  salted  down  for  the  deet«  and«aten.  Snch 
cholera  as  they  may  have' had  is  not  described  in  history. 
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"  where  they  dweU^  thidy  (the  Niirs)  have  a  pit  -or  well  digged, 
wherein  they  do  hold  water,  whieh  standeth  openly  by  the  way 
where  every  man  passeth  by.  Therein  every  morning  when 
they  tise  they  do  wash  themselves  all  ove]:^  beginning  first  at  the 
foot  and  rising  up  to  liie  head,  as  well  with  men  as  women,  with^ 
out  being  ashamed  to'  be  seen  of  sueh  as  go  by  or  look  down 
npon  them;  and  the  king  himself  likewise^  vi^hich  water  is  so 
greeh,  slimy,  and  stinking,  that  a  mam  cannot  but  stop  his  noe^ 
that  gottth  by  it ;  and  they  certainly  believe  that  whensoever 
diey  sbonU  forget  to  wash  themselves  in  the  water>  th^y  shouM 
be  wholly  xmdeane  and'  full  of  sinne ;  and  this  washing  and 
making  deaae  most  not  be  done  in  any  nmnflisg  water,  b»t  it 
must  be/  in  a  pldce  where  lihe  water  standeth  in  w  pit  or  well^ 
and  by/tlneir  Bramines-  conjured  by  ipany  wordes  and  eere^ 
monies  9  f  otherwise  tbeynrere  of  no  virtue,  burt  whoUy  imprbfit^ 
able  £or  their  idelatrods  Iseraties/'^ 

'^The  Malabartse,:'^  sstjrs  ra  wfell-known  traseBer,  ^'woi^hip 
tiie  water  of  th^  Ttamcswara,  neair  die  pagode  called  Bamanakoi), 
to  which  thetjr  likewise' attribute  a  peculiar  virtue  in  cleansing 
^m  irom  their  sias.^^^ .  The  beneficent  ^  idea  of  'tbe  legislator> 
kowevery  setou  tO'  have  lapsed  in  a  senes  of  minute  and  idle 
oBaBervsmeeS'^  it  may  be  better  discerned  in  that  institution  t£ 
CB^e  which  oommita  ta  the  lefb  hand  the  function  of  pitrificati6n 
affter  nature^  uses,  wiule  the  right  has  the  jHivilege  of ^  minis- 
tering fbpd.^  .The  drinking  water,  it  must  be  observed,  both 
in  these  and  the  opposite  coasts,  was  of  generally  inferior  and 
salina  idiaaractezr,  or,  at  least,  of  unequal  quality  in  various -parts. 
Those  who  traded  fay  sea,  as  they  were  only  able. in  tbesummer 
months,  tsamed  e&ch  ^hk  store -of  water  under  look -and  key 
'^conehiafe  in  certe  giare--)  ;^  noor  is  it  to  be  objected  that  these 
were  Pamees.  The  padnfulness  of  the  joiimey  Was  extreme, 
mnd  the  sap^ily  liable  to  ihin  short;  an  equal  difiU^uhy  was  ex- 
lieridnced  witfafood^  ./    ' 

Inr  hifi  bot^cal  work,^  Aeosta  says  that- he  tow  a  good  deal 
of  ohdez^  when  in  India,  and  that  on  his  return  he  had  written 
on  the  auhject  with  a  view  to  publication ;  his  experience  was 
probably,  not  more  than  that  of  other  Portuguese  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^^  It  is^^^  he  says^  <^  frequent  in  India, 
tfaia  morahy,  a  frightful  andr  virulent  disease ;  the  Arabs  call  it 
kachaiza,  b^ondall  doubt  adistinict  contagion,  ;9es^6/MRr/u»/ar/' 

^  'TBe  Yoyagea  of  Jan  Huvgen  van  Linschot^n/  English  tranfllatlon,  Lon^op, 

>  •  A  Beacriptimi  of  «be  Coasti  of  Malokftf/  ioc*,  by  Philip  Baldttaft,  ie72i  fW>m 
the  Datch. 

•  *  Viaggioall'  Indie  Oriental^  del  P.  Vincenzo  Haria  di  S.  Caterina,*  Roma;  WS. 

♦  Idem. 

^  '  Tnctado  de  lasHrogas  y  Kedlcinas  de  las  Indurs  Orieotales  con  sus  Flantas/ 
Ac,  por  Chrifitoval  Aoosta,  Bnrgos,  1578. 
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After  the  first  brief  aiid^  as  it  may  seem,  uncertain  portraiture 
of  cholera^  by  tbe  hand  of  Gaspar  Correa,  in  the  year  1503,  we 
may  now  pass  on  to  a  fuller  description  of  the  disease  in  the 
pages  of  the  same  author,  which  occurs  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  '  Lendas/  It  refers  to  an  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Ooai  forty 
years  after,  in  the  year  1543,  and  we  may  remark  that  it  is  here 
called  a  new  disease.  The  volume  has  only  recently  issued  from 
the  press,  and  does  not  exist  now  in  the  public  libraries  of 
this  country.^  The  wording  of  the  original  text  is  preserved,  it  is 
ancient  but  not  obscure ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  to 
the  translation  a  Spenserian  turn ;  a  simple  rendering  of  the  text 
is  all  that  has  been  aimed  at. 

Chaptbb  XXIV. 

On  the  great  decease  in  €ha  of  mam  persons  Jrom  a  new  disease  called 
Mordexy  and  the  difficuUy  which  ensued  of  burying  so  great 
numbers  as  well  as  in  administering  the  sacraments;  at  this  time 
the  Bishop  made  afresh  division  of  parishes — a  circumstance  which 
led  to  long  disagreements. 

**  In  the  spring  of  this  year  there  appeared  in  Goa  a  mortal  throe 
which  those  of  the  coun^  call  moryxy,^  common  in  all  classes  of 
persons,  no  less  in  the  child  at  the  brea^  than  in  the  octogenarian ; 
in  the  stalled  beast  and  in  domestic  fowls  also,  for  it  was  common  to 
all  things  living,  male  and  female  alike.  Nor  could  any  cause  be 
assigned  for  this  agonisinfi^  affliction.  The  sound  as  well  as  the  sick 
fell  victims  to  it,  and  nothing  did  it  respect.  This  dolour  struck  in 
the  stomach,  produced  bv  coldness  acooroing  to  some,  but  afterwards 
it  seemed  they  only  usea  the  word  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
pain.  So  grievous  was  the  throe  and  of  so  bad  a  sort,  that  the  very 
worst  kind  of  poison  seemed  there  to  take  effect,  as  proved  by  vomit- 
ing with  drought  of  water  accompanying  it,  as  if  the  stomach  was 
parched  up,  and  cramps  that  fixed  in  the  sinews  of  the  joints  and 
flat  of  the  foot,  with  pain  so  extreme  that  the  sufferer  seemed  at 
point  of  death,  the  eyes  dimmed  to  sense,  and  the  nails  of  the  hands 
and  feet  black  and  arched.  For  this  none  of  our  physicians  found  a 
cure ;  the  patients  barely  lived  the  day  or  at  most  the  night  through, 
in  such  sort  that  out  ot  a  hundred  that  fell  sick  of  it  scarce  ten 
escaped,  and  those  were  mostly  such  as  on  recommendation  of  the 
country-bom  at  the  very  onset  made  use  of  native  medicines  such  as 
were  of  trifling  efficacnr  (de  pouqua  sustancia).  So  great  was  the 
mortality  at  this  period,  that  the  bells  tolled  all  day  long — ^twelve, 
fifteen,  twenty  burials  daily ;  at  last,  the  governor  ordered  that  the 
bells  should  be  tolled  no  more,  lest  that  people's  hearts  should  die 
within  them  for  very  faintness.     And  seeing  that  the  disease  was  so 

^  'Lendas  da  India,'  pabliahed  by  the  order  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Scienoes 
at  Idabon,  under  direction  of  R.  J.  de  Lima  Felner,  toL  iv. 

*  « in  Fortngoeae  is  commonly  prononnced  tA.  Moresby,  in  tbe  Mahiatta  lan- 
guage, means  simply  indigestion,  and  is  employed  exclusively  in  tbat  sense  at  Goa 
at  the  present  day.  Wben  tbey  want  to  signify  obolera,  they  employ  the  word 
"vait,''  from  tbe  Concani  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Mahratta,  in  use  at  Qotu 
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fierce,  he  gave  command  to  the  faculty  that  thej  should  come  together 
to  open  and  examine  some  man  who  bad  died  in  the  hospital  of  this 
complaint,  morexj.  In  the  whole  of  his  body  they  found  nought  amiss, 
bat  only  the  stomach  shrivelled  and  contracted  like  the  gizzard  of  a 
fowl,  or  crumpled  like  leather  in  the  fire ;  therefore,  said  the  Masters, 
that  the  cause  of  this  disease  fell  on  the  stomach,  crumpling  it  up,  and 
this  was  the  manner  of  death.  And  thus  it  was  from  the  pressing 
need  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  clergy  not  being  sufBcient  to  the 
task,  the  bishop  Dom  Afonso  Alboquerque  marked  out  two  more 
parishes :  Holy  Mary  of  the  Bosary,  and  our  Lady  of  Light,  he 
named  for  parishes  then,  out  of  which  proceeding  of  his  there  was 
debate  more  than  enough,  because  certain  of  the  clergy  were  un- 
willing to  part  with  the  tythes  that  accrued  to  them  from  their 
parialuonerB." 

In  such  a  school  the  Portuguese  became  familiar  with  cholera. 
Accordingly  in  the  next  generation  of  physicians  we  see  those 
points  pretty  well  decided  which  entertain  us  now  —  the  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  the  earliest  symptoms,  the  significance 
in  prognosis  of  the  renal  secretion,  the  influence  of  acclima- 
tisation, the  risk  of  infection  from  the  clothes  of  the  deceased, 
though  in  handling  the  cold  clay  there  is  none.  The  employ- 
ment of  full  bleedings  is  discussed,  and  Oalen's  axiom  con- 
tradicted (Galen,  lib.  i,  ad  Olauc,  cap.  13)  by  a  practical 
man.^  The  intelligent  Bontius,  of  Java,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seyenteenth  century,  seems  scarcely  to  have  arrived  at  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  complaint.^  He  sees  the  Governor - 
General  of  the  Indies  expire — "  that  great  man,  John  Peter 
Coen" — and  knows  not  that  it  is  cholera  ;>  he  mistakes  it  for  a 
chest  affection.  The  Dutch  physician  is  also  amiss  in  saying 
that  cholera  always  ends  in  a  convulsion. 

But  the  remedies  of  the  country  so  decried  by  the  chronicler, 
though  he  allows  them  to  have  been  efficient  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disorder,  were  they  of  so  ^'unsubstantial^'  a  sort  as  is  asserted 
by  Correa?  To  resolve  the  question,  Garcia  d'Orta  and  Acosta  will 
be  our  guides.  First,  there  was  that  yellow  bark,  macer, 
praised  by  Diosoorides  and  Galen,  well-nigh  of  as  high  repute 
for  long,  long  ages  as  cinchona  is  with  us  now.  The  best  of 
this  grew  in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  Cochim,  and  in  the 
coasts  and  country  round  about.  Vast  quantities  were  exported 
to  all  parts  east,  as  far  as  China  and  Japan,  and  westward 
towards  Europe.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
we  shall  not  seek  to  assign  to  it  a  botanical  place.  The 
Brahmins  uttered  their  surprise  at  the  imbecility  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who,  guided  by  a  commercial  instinct,  gave  their  whole 

*  Abnham  Nefaemie  Lnriiani,  <  Meth.  Med./  lib.  i,  ch.  x,  Venetif,  1604. 

*  'ViaeuM,  &c,  of  the  Etst  Indies,'  from  the  Latin  of  Bontini,  London,  1769. 
'  Obeerration  zi»  page  97,  id. 
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attention  to  the  spices,  neglecting,  this  sov^ore^  drug.  In  brief 
course  of  time,  however^  it  found,  its  way  to  the  mart  of  Lisbon. 
In  India  the  colonists  soon  learnt  to  know  it  as  the  tree  for 
the  stools,  ^'  arvore  contra  as  camarasJ^  Every  kind  of  purging, 
without  exception,  was  treated  by  this  macer,  and  with  mar- 
vellous good  ejBTect.  The  favorite  way  of  administering  it  was 
fresh  bruised  with  sour  milk,  '^  Some,''  says  Acosta,  "  give  of 
this  dry  bark  half  an  ounce,  which  should  stand  through  the 
night  in  four  ounces  of  soim*  milk^  Such  a  quantity  shall  be 
drank  twice  a  day.  morning  and  evening  j  imn^diately  a£ber, 
they  give  a  spoonful  of  rice  without  salt,  and  free  frooi  fat>  and 
fowls  for  diet  or  broth^  and  panada  of  the  same ;  but,''  con- 
tinues he,  ^'if  the  case  is  more  severe,  they  strengthen  thi0 
with  the  Arab  treatment,  who  use  opium  both  on  land  and  at 
sea  for  every  kind  of  purging  (the  preparation  with  nutmeg); 
and  for  vomiting,  or  flaccidity  of  stomach,  the  same  with  mint* 
water,  and  also  gum  mastick  in  powders." 

Nor  need  the  reader  be  surprised  at  cold  sour  milk,  being 
given  for  purging.  In  Italy  and  hot  climates  acids  «re 
approved.  The  use  of  remedies  of  cold  nature  for  purging 
derives  authority  from  Paulus  JBgineta,  and  has  sometimes  been 
carried  to  excess,^  but  in  the  main  it  has  held  its  ground: 
thus,  we  see  Bontius  at  Java,  a  century  later,  relying  for  the 
cure  of  cholera  on  the  iuice  of  the  billinbing,  a  sort  of  gherkin^ 
''the  most  acid  fruit/'  he  says,  "the  earth  ever  produced,"  and 
also  the  carambola  subacid  and  astringent,  as  they  used  in  Europe 
the  unripe  medlar.  Besides  the  macer  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the 
herb  in  Canarin  language  called  corUy  which  "staunched/^  there 
were  others  of  the  same  class,  as  the  avacari,  and  for  astringents 
the  kino,  pomegranate,  and  bael  fruit ;  and  iJso  the  betel,  the 
centre  of  whose  production  was  Malabar,  the  cobra  or  snake^ 
root,  and  the  sprigs  and  powder  of  the  different  myrobalani ; 
and  especially  there  was  the  moringa,  approved  by  Acosta :  all- 
these  were  relied  on  for  the  treatment  of  morehi^  nor  were  thd^ 
aromatics.  denied^  such  as  turmeric,  and  of  the  peppers  especially, 
'Hhat  sort  called  Canarin,,  which  is  hollow.  The  Brahmin 
and  Cai^iarin  .physicians  use  it,"  says  Acosta^  '^against  the.odU 
lerica  passio,  called  there  mprshi^  and  by  the  Arabs  hachaysa. . 
.  If  it  can  be  said  of  cholera  that  it  belongs  to  one  eoit  «od: 
region  more  than  Another,  the  city  of  Goa  certainly  offers  many  of 
those  conditions  of  river,  coast,  and  alluvial  soU  which  are  in* 
sisted  02^  as  favorable  to  its  ravages.  Indeed,  any.  physician  a 
stranger  to  India  who  perused  a  description  of  the  westei^  coast 
below  the  Ghauts  woiUd  naturally  entertain  the  idea  that  this 
region  was  unfavorable  to  health.    Its  superabundant  humidity, 

^  On  this  subject  see  '  Axnatqs  Lusitanus/  Carat  ii.  Cent,  i,  p.  68,  et  Soholia; 
and  also  Carat  Ivii,  Cent,  ti,  p.  168. 
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exuberant  vegetfttion^  iUi  position  at  the  mountain  foot,  with 
the  admixture  of  land  and  sea- water  which  is  so  fatal  in  en- 
counter to  animal  life  in  minute  orgahisms — add  to  this  rice  cul- 
tivation— ^these  indisputably  suggest  ill-health.  But,  its  humidity 
apart,  which  is  extreme,  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  Malabar, 
nor  anything  so  remarkable  as  its  long-standing  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries.  The  institutes  of  Menu,  which  are  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  their  mention  of  an  additional  rate  of 
interest  for  sea  risks,  prove  that  India  was  always  a  focus  of 
commerce ;  and,  as  long  as  known,  Malabar  has  teemed  with 
hfiereantile  life,  has  been  fed  with  the  idea  of  trade.  The  predomi- 
nant feature  of  Indian  disease,  bowel  complaint,  is  less  rife  on  the 
west  ooafit  than  on  the  eastenl  side  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
bills,  though  here,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  supply  of  fish  for 
food  is  very  great.  There  are  piirticular  points  of  mountain 
fcxPtresB  and  sea-coast  which  cholera  has  not  touched.  If  ener- 
vating, the  climate  is  not  so  hot  and  stiflitig  as  in  the  Lower 
Camatic  and  the  Circars,  and  still  less  so  than  in  Arabia,  with  its 
choking  blasts,  on  whose  shores  the  Portuguese  are  said  to  have 
died  likie  dogs*  At  Ormuz,  once  the  common  mart  for  Europe, 
the  hills  are  of  sfclt  and  sulphur.  There  was  to  drinking  water 
but  imported,  and  that  not  good.  Gomoro,  which  succeeded  it, 
was  in  summer  time  a  mere  lazaret,  with  the  worst  of  fevers 
ttftd  fluxes  of  blood  and  dysenteries  {intensissime  dysenteric)  J 
The  water  was  brackish  and  bad,  and  contained  the  dracunculus 
as  well.  At  Aden  and  Socotora  it  was  scarcely  better.  Muscat 
is  provided  with  water,  but  for  heat  the  Persians  name  it  a  hell. 
These  and  Jeddah  were  points  of  commerce  to  the  Malabarese, 
tod  to  the  new  comers  as  well,  and  they  were  points  of  conflict 
too.  With  the  latter  everything  was  rough  in  those  days.  The 
waterbuts  of  their  sailing  craft  were  filthy,  and  the  holds  pernici- 
ous to  the  sense.  Describing  St.  Francis  Xavier*8  voyage  out,  the 
hiatorian  aays,  "  TetemmM  odor  ietUina  foBdarque  et  attumes.*^^ 
Ships  are  driven  from  their  course,  and  the  loss  6f  life  was  sur- 
prisingly great  on  the  score  of  disease.  An  expedition  fails,  a  ship 
arrives  from  Portugal  with  all  the  crew  sick,  and  having  counted 
ninety  deaths.  The  work  of  Pnrchas,  so  correct  a  compendium 
of  early  authorities,  says  ^^That  in  Malabar  they  had  fluxes, 
feif^rs,  and  vomitings,  in  dangerous  and  to  very  many  in  deadly 
manner,  as  appeareth  in  Goa,  where  in  th6  king^s  hospital,  which 
is  only  for  white  men,  there  die  500  in  the  year.'' 

Contemporaneously  with  Gtispar  Correa  in  Goa  during  the 
first  fifty  years''  occupation  there  lived  a  learned  physician 
named  Garcia  d'Orta.     He  practised  for  thirty  years  in  that 

'  F.  Vincenzo  Maria,  loo.  cit. 

«  Itfafl^,  G.  P.,  •  Hiatoriaruto  Indicarnm  Colon./  Agripp..  1593. 

»  «  Parchas,  hia  RlgrimeB,'  "  On  Asia/'  vol.  i,  ch.  9,  p.  617,  the  5tli  book. 
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city^  where  he  was  physician  to  the  "vicerOT^  and  pennitted  to 
call  himself  firico  del  rey.  An  enthusiastic  botanist^  he  main- 
tained at  his  expense  two  gardens,  one  on  an  island  near 
Bombay  and  one  at  Goa.  He  has  left  a  valuable  but  now  very 
scarce  work  on  medicine  and  the  botany  of  India^  written  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  or  colloquy,  which,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  task,  was  printed  in  Goa  in  the  year  1563, 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends  alone  causing  its  publication  in 
the  native  tongue.  The  book  has  been  chiefly  prized  fbr  its 
notices  on  the  botanical  wealth  of  India*  It.  constituted,  in 
fact,  a  new  sera  in  botanical  scienee.  Epitomes  were  made  of 
this  book  by  Carolus  Clusius,  Bontius,  and  others,  whidi  retain 
little  of  the  raciness  of  the  original.  Acosta  has  plundered 
him  remorselessly,  but  there  is  truth  in  what  he  says,  that  th^ 
work  is  a  difiScult  study.  Orta  was  well  versed  in  Galenic  and 
Arabian  lore.  He  is  bitter  against  the  low  class  of  doctors  who 
follow  in  servile  sort  the  native  teaching ;  this  teaching  was 
empirical ;  the  Arabian,  or  rather^  as  a  result  of  intercourse^ 
the  Chinese,  faculty  of  mind  predominating.  Yet  he  turns  over 
cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  to  the  native  physicians,  for  they 
understand  the  com  better  than  he  does;  it  is  bitter,  and  they 
give  it  dry,  but  the  rogues^  he  says,  use  opium  too,  andofttimes 
nought  faftit  that. '  In  tihe  treatinent  of  cholera  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  took  that  middle  course  which  the  experience  of  Sjrdenfaam 
recommends,  and  on  which  hitherto  we  have  not  improved. 

The  title  of  Orta's  work  is  as  follows ; 

**  The  timpleSf  drugn  and  medieines  proper  to  India  now  Met  Jbrth^  €md 
their  nature  eapUnHed,  in  form  of  oonver^atidn  or  dMdogue^  hf 
Dr.  Oarcia  d^Chrta^  Fhysieian  to  our  Lord  the  King ;  aleo  t&rtain 
fruiti  of  the  eowttry  are  here  brought  under  notice^  and  queetme  die- 
eueeed  touching  thi  art  and  practice  of  medicine  and  other  goad 
uses.  The  whole  ieen  and  (^rotedig^e  Verg  Beverend  ^  Ltcen- 
date  Senhr.  Aloxoe  IHae  FaUam^^udge  of  the  *^HoHee  of  SuppU^ 
cation*  tnMJMoiy  in  theei  ansntnee. 

*'  With  privUMc  of  the  Count  Vicerog.    Printed  in  Ooa,  m  dan^ef 
AprQ,  1668. 

CoLLOQirr  XVII. 

Conversation  on  the  shrub  costc^  i£nd  on  the  eollerica  paeeio^ 
the  speakers  are  Buano,  Orta,  the  patient,  a  page  and  maid-servant, 
Don  Geromino  present  by  the  side  of  the  patient  (the  latter  part  of 
the  cblloquy  only). 

^  Maideereant  loquitur, — ^l%ere  is  a  lad  here  with  a  message. 

•*  Orta, — ^Let  him  come  in. 

"  Page. — My  master  Don  Geronimo,  sir,  begs  you  will  oome  at 

*  Cotto.  A  root  or  item  much  like  white  hellebore.  In  use  with  the  Bomani, 
And  much  waght  for  by  the  Chinese.  Galen  pndsei  it  for  abdominal  paini. 
Our  herbal  haa  its  Costmary. 
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ODce  to  B«e  his  brother,  although  he  knows  it  is  not  your  hour  for 
▼isitizkg;  the  e«Be  trill  not  bear  delaj,  and  mj  master,  sir,  will  be 
obliged  to  you. 

"  Orta, — Why,  what  ails  the  gentleman,  has  he  been  long  un- 
well? 

"  Pa^e, — It*s  morxi,  he  has  been  ill  two  hours. 

*'  Orta, — I'm  at  your  service. 

"  Ruano, — Is  this  the  disease  that  cuts  people  off  so  suddenly, 
and  from  which  so  few  recoter  P  Tell  me,  what's  its  right  name 
it  h6me  and  here  in  India  ?  What  kiift  of  thing  is  it — and  what  is 
good  fbr  the  complaint  ? 

*^Oria,-^lt  is -called  with  us  ehokriea  pasdo,  and  by  the  aatives 
imnrf  ;  some  of  us  have  turned  the  name  to  mordexi,  wlueh  is  a 
cxwniption  of  their  speech ;  the  Arabs  know  it  as  hachaiza.  In 
]E(hazes  you  will  find  the  same  thing  under  the  name  of  Saida.  far 
wopse  is  it  h?re  than  with  us  at  home ;  for,  very  convnonly,  a  man 
dies  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  between  that  and  four  days,  which  is 
the  outside ;  but  as  there  is  no  rule,  look  you,  without  exception,  I 
have  seen  one  of  extraordinary  vigour  of  constitution  who  kept  on  for 
twenty  days  vomiting  seruginoua  bile,  and  yet  he  died  at  the  end ; 
however,  you  had  best  go  with  me  to  see  the  patient,  and  then  you'll 
better  be  able  to  jud^e  t»f  th^  ^tapt<>m8. 
'  <*  i^tMmo.-^Thank  you';  I  should  like  to  go. 
'^^'^•^<5W«/-^Tbe  pulse,  you  see,  is  mostly  very  low,  as  often  as 
not  it  eannot  be  felt  at  all ;  the  body  is  oold,  with  a  cold  sweat  on 
ibe  skin,  and  yet  ike  patient  feels  hot  and  is  clamorous ;  there  is 
great  thirsts  the  eyes  very  much  sunken,  no  sleep.  He  throws  up 
continually,  and  in  both  ways  a  great  deal  comes  from  him,  untu 
out  of  mere  want  of  strength  he  can  expel  n^  more.  '  Ah  I  here 
9m  a^re  already,  keep  dose  to  me.  1*11  show  the  w^.  God's  btest 
falvatioik  here.     When  did  this  complaisit  set  in  ? 

*^  Patient  /Mr.-«^The8e  two  hours  past^   I  was  took  idl  at  onoe  with 
a  purging  aM  a  siekness.    Notiiing  but  water  comes  up,  neither 
bitter  nor  sour  to  the  taste. 
-  -  "  Or^.— (Ml  me,  now,  what  have  you  eaten  to-day  ? 

^'  Patient i-^'WeYij  fish  dreat  more  wjsys  ih»Q  one,  and  I  haare  had 
rice-milk  and  cucumbers.  What  I  throw  up  tastes  evor  of.  cu- 
comber. 

"  Orta. — Come,  bustle  here,  we  must  have  a  stove  to  warm  the 
room ;  put  warm  things  to  him,  and  let  us  have  rough  cloths  to  rub 
him  with.  Set  to  work  briskly ;  and  mind  he  does  not  drink  any 
water,  or  as  little  as  may  be.  If  he  will  have  it,  best  that  which  has 
had  burning  gold  quenched  in  it,  and  we  must*  touch  his  feet  a  little 
with  the  hot  bauterjr.  He  will  ha^e  a  vomit,  and  also  a  glyster, 
which  he  will  get  straightway  from  the  apothecary's ;  and  some  warm 
oils  to  rub  faini  with,  on  the  ba<^  and  spine,  and  his  legs  must  be  well 
rubbed  too,  mind  you  that.  And  when  the  vomit  has  acted  and  the 
glyster  has«ome  away  in  the  stools,  then  see  to  let  me  know  how  he 
is  going  on,  whether  much  or  little  has  come  away  from  him,  if  he  is 
getting  warmer  or  more  free  from  cramps ;  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
feel  his  pulse,  or  if  it  be  any  stronger,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
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judge  wliat  is  fit  to  be  dqne.  For  tbia  diie«8e»  look  you^Son 
Cheronimo,  is  ^  seidoiiB  affiur,  boUi  doctor  imd  atteiadaDts  muBt  mmd 
their  duty,  eTenrtbing  at  the  right  moment.  Ah  I  the  ai^othecary 
is  here  i  now,  sir,  we  must  have  forthwith,  please  you^  a  Yomit  oS 
gruel  flavoured  with  cmnin  and  nicely  sweetened,  for  I  have  found  it 
servieeabla  The  glyster  should  be  of  barley  gruel,  too,  to  wbioh  add 
rose  oil  and  rose  h(mev,  and  strain.  The  oik  you  shall  rub  him 
with  must  be  castor-oil  and  oil  of  vue,^  because  of  the  poison  we 
have  here  to  deal  wil^.  Aad  now  about  dinner,  let  us  say  a.  boiled 
fowl  and  a  fat  one,  but  every  bit  of  &t  removed,  and  stuff  it  with 
some  slices  of  quince,  fresh  if  it  nu^  be  had,  but  else  preB«:<ved» 
taking  eare  only  to  msh  it  mth  whit^  wine,  and  add  a  litibLe  cinna- 
mon, rose  coral,  or  gold  water^how  say  you  ?  The  doctos^  mjr 
firiend  here,  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  and  perhaps  better  than  any 
man  breai^g,  where  to  lay  his .  hand  on  the  right  thing,  ae  a  buu 
of  experience  should,  and  especially  in  a  land  like  this;  and,  in 
deference  to  him,  I  should  'Hank  now  a  parfcndge  of  Ormue  would 
be  the  thing,  or  one  of  the  country,  or  a  good  bush  hen  at  a  pinch; 
but  if  not  to  be  had,  I  say  tty  the  fowL 

^i59iMiu>.-^Any  way,  yon  i^eak  for  both;  and  as  for  thia,  it  a 
long  we  are  agreed. 

**  Or^. — G-od's  ftalvation  first,  and  mind  to  come  soon  and  let  me 
know  how  you  are  getting  on.   {E(ceuiiU.) 

^  £u0HO. — ^BeaUy  this  disease  is  frightful.  I  have  seen  many  in 
pestilence,  but  never  one  so  struck  down  of  a  sudden.  What  I 
have  heard  taught  is  this,  some  kinds  of  food  are  apt  to  turn  bad 
^d  breed  poison ;  such,  if  I  misjudge  not,  are  chieflj  melons,^  and 
cucumbers,  gherkins,  peaches,  and  apricots.  You  see  he  has  got  his 
disease  fresh  on  him,  so  soon,  too,  after  eating  cuoumber.  Did 
you  note  how  hard  he  draws  his  breath  ? 

"  Orta, — Ay,  that* s  just  the  way  of  it.  I  attended  a  man  of  no 
little  wealth  and  station  here  who  lay  thirty  hours  under  this  com-* 
plaint ;  and  as  for  flux  from  ihe  bowels,  no  show  of  such  thing,  and 
no  sign  of  vomitmg  either,  no  pains  in  the  legs  whatever,  and  this 
clean  beats  me,  nothing  but  that  want  of  breath.  Think  how  bad 
a  man  must  be  wh^a  he  cannot  get  his  breath. 

^^  Buano* — What  people  do  vou  find  most  subject  to  this  cosa* 
plaint — and  what  time  of  year  brings  it  on  P 

'*  0/a<«^It  seems  most  to  fall  on  large  feeders,  and  those  who  in*. 
dulge  in  all  kinds  of  food,  as  I  had  experience  of  in  a  young  canoe 
here  who  died  from  eating  cucumbers,  and  the  same  also  may  be 
said  of  those  who  go  too  grossly  with  women.  June  and  July  ate 
the  months  when  it  happens  most ;  it  is,  as  you  know,  the.  spring  of 
the  jfear  in  these  parts.  The  Indians  give  it  the  name  of  morzi 
(indigestion),  which  tells  you  at  once  their  idea  that  it  cpmea  from 
excess  in  eating. 

*'  J^ttano.^— How  do  the  natives  use  to  treat  it  p 

"  Orta, — Their  physicians  make  great  account  of  rice-watei^  with 

^  CelsuB. 

'  In  another  part,  Orta  attribute*  the  fiseftse  lo  eating:  the  jack *frmt. 
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pimento  and  enmiay  whick  in  catted  canje^^  They  aiLao  caiiil«riae  tha 
feet  just  as  I  havs  done  with  that  ^od  ganlsienian*  and  they  have  a 
wwf  of  thrusting  long  pepper  into  the  eyes  to  see  how  fi»r  eeose  is 
gone;  for  the  ciamps  thef  pat  a  tight  band  round  the  head  sad  also 
cinsletB  around  the  legs  to  the  knees  downwards,  very  tight,  and 
tiMnce  contannied  to  the  feet;'  and  they  nve  them  betel  and  other 
things  ;  not,  indeed,  without  some  spice  of  reason  to  back  them,  but 
aU  doee  in  a  rongh  kind  of  way. 

'*  i2tMfio;**-^And  how  do  yon  JPortnguese  treat  it  ? 
< '  ^  Gr^a.-'-WeU,  we  attend  to  diet,  and  let  them  hav^  pariaridgea  or 
fiiwlBwith  the  b^oth  of  tiie  aame,^  also  toast  bread  B<>pped  in  wine 
with  eianamon  spice.  Thongh,  indeed,  these  warm  thiings  I  a^vore 
i^ot  raiich^  xny  liM  of  peppers  is  diiefly  ezteirnal.  I  rub  th»  stonmoh 
with  oleum  dahnationm  and  nasdinum  made  wann  by  beat.  The 
mast  I  do'besideB  is  to  deanse  the  fitomftch  with  LeaatiTes  oiily,  and 
by  glystezB  aoeoidiag  to  the  ooossioii. 

^*  Mtfima,*^OnQ  must  bearin  mind  the  imbeoilitr  of  nature  so*  aa  to 
htipher  at  apindi,  as  she  is  often  overpowered  by  the  peccant  bumoun 

"  Orta, — See  you,  the  poison  generated  in  the  humcHir,  bad  as.it 
is,  does  not  prove  itself  here  to  be  of  a  oatcUng  sort ;  and  that  is  a 
further  reason  for  giving  it  prompt  evacuation.  And  we  just  soothe 
the  slomaeh  withthe  cinnamon,  and  also  externally  with  the  daknatic 
oil,  and  we  do  also  put  on  eups  by  way  of  retention,  but  this  b  only 
when  we  may  hspe  most  or  nearly  all  the  bad  humour  to  have  pnrted 
from  the  body. 

^'  Buma. — ^Will  you  tell  me,  now,  if  in  your  practice  you  hsiVd 
hit  upon  snytlnng  very  sarvioesl^le.  for  this  disease  ?  Have  you  any 
notion  of  your  own  ? 

'f  Or^-^Well,  I  must  say  yes.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  treacle, 
either  by  itself  or  with  wine  or  mixed  with  water,  or  cixmamon 
water,  aoDording  to  choice  or  convenience;  and  I  have  tried  the 
cd3ra*wood  with  advantage,  and  our  preparation  of  unicorn  is  not 
amiss,  and  also  the  contrayerva  of  lUbJacca  the  same  as  we  use  in 
w6Uiida  from  poisoned  arrows ;  but  the  medicine  I  have  most  trust 
in  is  the  bezo^  (pasar,  as  the  Peisians  call  it).  I  shall  speak  of  it 
by-and-by,  that  is  really  a  sovereign  thing,  its  restoring  effeet  upon 
tneheait  is  truly  Bomething  wonderful.  I  have  had  patients  who, 
after  taking  a  little  of  the  atoste  in  their  drink,  iAA  me  quite  of 
themselves,  without  knowing  a  bit  what  I  had  given  them,  that  no 
aoeoer  had  they  drunk  it  down,  than  they  seemed  ^uite  Bet  up ;  their 
sdul' seemed  to  come  ba(d(L  to- them  again,  they  said,  and  the  Bishop 
of-  Malacca  did  famous^  well  in  my  nands  by  the  use  of  the 
besoar,  and  afterwards  the  treacle.  Btay  tiU  moat  of  the  humour 
is  evacuated;  you  can  then  give  the  treacle,  by  way  of  glyster,  in 
inoieaeing  quantitiBS. 

^  Canja,  in  Qoa  languaffe ;  conjee  water. 

*  For  purging,  Alexander  Of  Tralles  advifiea  iigatures  to  thA  arms  and  hands ; 
ibr  vomdag,  to  tke  feet  imd  belly« 

*  Tbia  treatment  agrees  with  that  of  Sydenham.  A  great  fidth  in  poultry  was 
derired  from  Avicenna. 

*  Thenaea,  ou  which  many  hooks  have  been  written,  Venice  treacle,  much  used 
in  the  great  London  plague. 
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**  Buaauf.-^lt  ii  tite  fint  time,  as  far  m  I  know,  timt>  I  eyer  knew  of 

"  Orla.-^I  869  nothing  out  of  tbo  wvj  in  HBch  practice^  aboye  aUrr- 
in  dealing  with,  a  virulent  disease.  It  served  me  well  enough  in 
treating  a  head  civilian  here,  a  magistrate  in  the  city'  under  ro^ al 
ftppointment.  He  was  ill  to  death  alter  a  dish  of  prawns  he  had  in- 
dulged in.  I  held  firm  to  my  remedy,  though  my  colleagues  set 
themselves  against  it ;  but  after  seeing  how  well  it  succeeded  in  his 
case,  they  were  much  delighted,  and  have  used  it  in  their  practice 
vince.  '      ' 

**  Muano. — Have  yon  met  with  ofhei*  diseases  in  India  whi(A 
Wi4ng  life  out  of  a  body  like  this— 4utd  will  you  be  «o  Innd  air  td 
leH  me,  too,  wkat  extamal  remedies  you  most  rely  en  iKi^tUa^di»- 
tirder?  • 

*'  Or^.-^A  good  many  die  here  fiiom  ftheer  pro6lraldon,^^itbeB  afW 
#fkting  poisoned  prawns  or  from  excels  with  women,  and  tha.  natiya 
physicians  os^  this  the  dry'mordexi.  As  to  your  other. ^uostion^jt 
use .  oil  of  nard,  and  dalmatic  oil,  and  I  take  care  that  what  thqy  eat  is 
well  warmed ;  by  fire,  I  mean,  not  by  spice,  and  I  always  forbid  yolka 
of  eggs,  for  they  turn  and  corrupt  digestion  ;  and  I  have  spoken  already 
about  the  bezoar.  As  to  costo,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  when 
MateoUo  Senenfis  alleges  f^om  authority  that  angelica  root  is  of  f  fate 
flame  species  as  costo  (Hot  that,  as  he  says,  he  either  uses  it  dr 
appmves  of  it),  ilnd  wh4n  he  says  thiiit  those  who  tito  itin'  the  phKe^ 
or  costo  act  more  agreeable  to  reaMU  than  t^ose  thist  oLSe  sMttta 
romana^all  I  have  to  say  on  tfaesiibjeet  is  tfaat^  angdiea  root  is  not 
SQsto ;  for  ^  that  I  know,  angelica  may  be.«  bc^Ttec tiiiag." 


Art.  V. 
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On  the  Diagnosi8  and  Treahnent  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  in 
ita  Early  St€t^€,  By  W.  F.  Tmvan,  B. A.^  F.B.CS*,  Sui^eon 
to.  the  West  Iiondim  Hospital^  &c^ 

If  may  "be  Imd  down  as  a  general  tule,  that  any  stricture' of 
tiie  urethra  (tratiiriatid  ^tcepted)  which  re<{iiires  tb  be  split, 
cut,  or  ruptured,  implies  that  the  patient  negl^ted  his  ca»ej'or 
that  the  surgeon  failed  to  detect  the  stricture  in  its  early  stage. 
Of  all  diseases  afflicting  the  human  frame,  none  gives  liddh 
timely  warning  to  the  surgeon  as  stricture  of  the  tirethra.  Its 
symptoms  are  so  well  marked,  and  its  progress  so  slow,  ttilit 
6very  surgeon  ought  to  b6,  and  is,  able  to  cope  early  and  suc- 
cessfully with  the  enemy.  How  theirefore  is  it  that  »etiere 
^strictures  of  the  urethra  are  so  common  amongst  all  dasses  of 
the  eommtinity  ?  Are  they  due  to  the  patient's  •  negledt  ? 
Rarely.  When  a  man  in  any  station  of  life  experiences  aAy 
abnormal    sensation  '  in  hh  genito-urinary  tracts  he  usfually 

»  For  a  deatl)  by  cholera  alcca  in  'tBe  Tei«ian  Gulf  On  board  a' native  craft,  see 
ImmBdetk^s  'OvinrlMid  Journey  from  InffiA,'  London,  1822,  p.  %Si 
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^pMes  at  once  to  a  amngeoa  for  relief  Hence,  ad;  every  hoipital 
a  large  mass  of  the  out-patients  is  made  up  of  iiMfit  "who  cotne 
complaining  of  a  gkety  diseharge^  pain  in  the  urethra  or  peri- 
neum^ increased  desire  to  micturate,  or  some  other  abnormal 
sensation.  If  these  patients  do  not  get  relief,  they  make  their 
appearance  at  another  hospital;  and  it  ^iU  thus  be  found 
that  amongst  the  out-patients  at  every  hospital  there  is  a  large 
number  who  are  en  route  from  hospital  to  hospital,  trying  to  get 
cured/  My  own  experience  teaches  me  that  no  patients  are  so 
punctual  and  constant  in  theijr  attendance  aa  those  suffering 
from  genito-uxinary  diseaaes.  It  may  therefore  be  conceded 
tibat  aevere  strioturea  -of  the  uvetiu^  are  seldom  due  to  the 
patient's  neglect.  To  what,  therefore,  must  we  attribute  their 
isnistenee  ?  :To  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  stncttxre  of  the 
ur^hra  fe  rarely  diagnosed  in  its  early  stage^-^that  patients  are 
treated  for  gleet,  or  irritable  bladder,  when  in  reality  these  evils 
are  the  consequences  of  a  much  more  serious  condition  of 
things.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  is  a  time  when  stricture 
pf  the  urethra  can  be  diagnosed  when  causing  scarcely  any 
Inconyenience,  and  speedily  cured  without  pain  or  danger  to, the 
^patient,  I  will  proceed  to  inquire  into  what  are  the  earliest 
#ympt9ma  of  atjricture  of  the  urethra^  and  the  best  meaas  to 
fdeteet  its  existence  at.  a  time  when  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
the .  inBtrumenta  usnally  ^mi^jeA  in  Bngland.  I  must  here 
qualify  the  expressiotL  ^'euved.'^  Fathoiogically,  tirene  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  a  stricture  is  «ver  cured :  practically,  all 
strictures  are  curable.  Surgeons  have  not  as  yet  taken  any 
means  to  ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  things  which 
remains  after  a  stricture  is  said  to  be  cured  is  ever  removed.  I 
«'4aV6iiivari«Lbly  found  iti  alt  those  eases  of  reputed  oui^ed  stric- 
^1ur€^  "^bfen  I  ^xattdtied  them  t^ith  the  bougie  h  boule  or 
endoscope,  that  the  pathological  starte  waa  persistent  in  greater 
lOr .  lesa  idegref).  .  Hen^  it  ia  tl^at  aU^striotures  a^id  to  bti  eured 
,  iielftpsei  unlesa  dilatation,  be  oocaaioFL^Uy  employed,  even  to  .nn 
almost  indefinite  period.. 

.    A  very  erroneous  opinion  prevalent  is  the  professional  idea 

jof  strieturcy  which  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  &f  kind*     Regaird 

.  is  hadj  not  so  much  to  the  pathological  condition^  which  is  the 

•  jxrimary.evil,  but  to  the  constriction,  which  is  quite  secondary  to 

the  other,  and  resulting  from  the  primary.    It  ought  to  be  the 

.^HSTgetyii^  object  to  aitd^ck  the  primary  condition  when  the  se- 

comUay  result  is  scarcely  appreciable.    Sy  detecting  a  stone  in 

the  bladder  at  its  earliest  stage  we  are  enabled  to  substitute 

for  lithotomy  a  m^ch  less  serious  operation ;  and  in  like  manner, 

if  .we  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  atricture  in  its  early  stage, 

we  can  treat  the  patient  by  a  procedure  altogether  harmless. 

Until  such  time,  however,  as  the  profession  turn  their  attention 
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to  the  deibectioxx  of  stricture  in  its  eariiest  formaimoi^  suidh  a 
result  oaiDQot  be  adhieved.  It  mi^  without  BXtr  enaggereMtm 
be  said  that  neaiiy  all  English  surgeons  "woaii  consider  that 
there  could  be  no  storictuve  if  a  No.  10  catheter  could  be  passed 
into  the  bladder  with  ease  at  the  first  Tisit.  I  will^  however, 
show  that  such  an  opinion  is  entirely  fallacious.  A  fiiU-^ed 
inatromeiit  in»y  pass  irith  facility,  aud  there  may  yet  be  several 
strictttres.  Every  long  inflammation  of  the  urethra  is  attended 
with  the  deposit  of  lymph  in  and  underneath  the  mucous  mem"- 
brane.  When  the  inflammation  has  worn  out,  or  is  cured,  chttt 
is  seen  to  happen  in  the  tirethra  which  happens  eti^Twhere 
else-^the  part  begins  to  waste;  The  wasting  is  attended  with 
contractioQ.  Hence  strietuve  of  the  urethra  is  atrophy,  hat 
bypef trophy  (Dn  Henry  Dick).  This  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
current  pathological  views  of  stricture^  but  I  ieel  sure  that  it  is 
the  ooKxect  one.    Hypertrophy  first«*-^atrophy  afterwards. 

Now,  what  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of  strictufre  of  th^ 
urethra — ^in  that  stage  which  is  only  attended  with  very  slight 
contraction  ?  The  increased  desire  to  micturate^  or  difficulty  ih 
making  water,  is  the  common  usual  symptom  of  stricture. 
But  long  before  that  stage  is  reached,  other  symptoms  have  been 
present,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  believed  that 
atrietore  of  the  urethra  is  not  usually  attended  with  gleet. 
Gleet,  however,  is  present  in  the  early  stage  of  every  stricturi^. 
As  the  atcaoture  gets  worse  the  gleet  gets  better,  for  the  simple 
teason  that  the  wasting  of  tissue  is  continuing.  Hence  whenever 
a  patient  with  gleet  goes  to  a  surgeon^  the -urethra  ought  to  be 
explored.  I  have  detected  a  stricture  when  the  patiient^s  first 
gleet  has  only  been  of  six  months^  duration;  Constriction  of  the 
calibre  of  the  urethra  takes  plaee  very  much  earlier-  thah  is 
supposed,  and  therefore  ^an  examination  ought  never  to  be 
omiUiedi  Gdeet,  irritability  of  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine, 
pain  in  some  part  of  the  genlto«<urinary  tract,  and  variotls 
abnormal  aensations>  are  the  usually  earliest  symptoms  of  stric* 
ture«  It  often  happens  that  the  patient  complaint  of  nothing 
bey<Hid  some  abnoiaial  sensation :  his  teeth  chatter,  or  his  legs 
tremble  when  he  is  making  water.  At  other  times  he  complains 
of  .coldness,  in  the  scrotum,  ora  feeling  of  cold-  wateir  Tu!nnlng 
dciwn  his  back;  The  chattering  of  the  teeth  avid  the' trembling 
of  the  legs  are  usual  concomitants  of^eervere  stiictures,  but  they 
also  often  ane  present  at  a  stage  when  tiiere  is  no  difficulty  in 
making. water.  In < the  early  formation  of  slricture,  i!6ss-6f  im- 
pairjnantof  :&eseiaial  power  ia  very  rare,  whilst  in  the  advanced 
stage  it  is  very xxnumcm. 
.  Inaom6>cases  the  eivly  symptomt^  of  stricture  are  obscure; 
£uQgitive>  or  mtermittentybut  in  all^ibsttincbs  the  ^patient  seeks 
the!  eurgeOn'A  help  for  something  wroiig  in  hi&  geliito-tiririaty 
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tr^ct;  heuce  it  ia  woU  always  wlienfiver  a  patient  oozoplaiiiB  of 
anythiBg  abnonaal  which  is  not  obvious  to  the  eye  to  examine 
bi4  urethra.  In  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  suoh  exaiaina- 
tion  is  usually  omitted  with  disadvantage.  The  state  of  every  part 
of  the  genito*»urinary  tract  ought  to  be  known  to  the  snrgeon* 

By  what  means  are  we  to  asoertain  the  actual  existence  of  a 
stricture  ?  There  are  oxily  two  instruments  which  can  effect  the 
diagnosis,  and  these  instruments  are  almost  practically  unknown 
in  this  country-**the  bougie  k  boule^  and  the  endoscope*  Sur- 
geons are  under  the  impression  that  the  ordinary  instruments 
can  diagnose  tlie  existence  of  stricture.  Stricture  can  be  so 
ascertained  but  only  in  its  advanced  stage.  It  ought  to  be  the 
surgeon's  care  to  prevent  the  constriction  from  ever  passing  into 
that  stage.  It  is  thought  that  if  a  No.  10  bougie  or  catheter  be 
passedj  and  no  obstruction  met  with^  thai  there  can  be  no  stric- 
ture. A  No.  10  maj^  pass  with  the  greatest  ease^  and  there  may 
yet  be  stricture.  Sensation  m  the  ordinary  instrument  is  dis- 
tributed equally  in  all  directions  all  over  it ;  and  hence>  when  the 
instrument  experiences  either  very  slight  or  no  resistance^  no- 
thing appreciable  is  felt  by  the  surgeon.  In  the  bougie  k  boole, 
howeverj  the  sensation  of  resistance  is  all  ooncentrated  on  one 
apot^  and  hence  the  sensation  transmitted  is  extremely  deUcate 
and  accurate.  Thus^  therefore^  the  bougie  h  boule  will  speak, 
as  it  we^M  when  the  ordinary  instrufnent  remains  dumb. 

But  many  would  say  that  if  a  No.  10  siae  instrument  can 
be  passed,  there  can  be  no  stricture.  The  contraction  which 
^akes  place  is  very  gradual  and  slow ;  and  if  the  oaHbre  of  the 
natural  urethra  be  k)oked  upon  as  admitting  No.  12^  that  pa- 
tient's urethra  which  only  admits  No.  10  has  already  undergone 
two  degrees  of  contraction,  and  if  the  natural  size  of  a  given 
urethra  be  Nor  14  and  only  admit  No.  10,  there  must  then  be 
reckoned  iB^ur  d^gret^s  of  contraction.  The  earliest  contraction 
would  be  represented  by  the  diameter  of  a  ring  the  size  of  the 
natural  urethra  when  distended  to  its  utmost.  It  ought  alwaya 
to  be  remembered  that  contraction  begins  at  the  highest  number 
pf  the. catheter  gaugej  and  it  ought  to  be  onr  object  to  diagnose 
its  .existence  when  it  can  only  reckon  on  one  or  two  degrees. 

But  it  will  be  said,  how  is  ^  stricture  to  be  recognised  when 
its  existence  is  so  recent  ?  The  bougie  k  boule  will  unvaryingly 
detect  the  presence  of  a  stricture  long  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained \^  any  other  instrument  in  use.  The  bougie  ft  boule  is 
i\9thing  more  than  an  elaatio  catheter  or  bougie  of  the  siee  of 
8 ,  or  4tf.  with  the  end  surntounted  by  a  speav*«haped  head 
the  size  of  10  or  larger.  The  value  of  the  bougie  k  boule  con- 
sists in  its  having  a  sharp  shoulder^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  shoulder, 
91)1  the.  withdrawal  of  theinstrument>  which  ihitcbes  against  th^e 
st^q^uxe#    Therefore^  .those  bougies  a  boule  whioh  have  their 
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ahoiddon  leteUed  off  to  tlie  stems  ace  useleM  as  diagnostio  in- 
st^iMiits«  The  ordinary  instnHnent  detects  a  stricture  during 
the  aet  of  entry  into  the  bkdder^  whilst  the  boogie  k  boule  does' 
it  in  the  ad  oi  withdrawal  from  the  bladder. 

The  '^  ball  staff*'  was  first  invented  by  that  distrngiushed  man 
Sir  Charles  Bell.  It  was  not  appreciated  in  this  country^  bnt 
Leroy  D'EtioUes  seized  upon  the  idea,  modified  the  instrameat' 
by  making  it  of  elastic  material  instead  of  metal^  and  thus  this 
instrum^t/  invented  by  an  Englishman^  wiU^  in  all  probabililty^ 
b^  known  in  England  by  its  French  name.  About  ien  yeais 
ago  Dr*  Henry  Dickf  nrther  isMsreased  the  useftilness  of  the  instru-- 
ment  by  getting  Charriere  to  moke  its  shoulder  ¥ery  sfaarp^  and' 
to  that.  geAtleman  belongs  the. merit  of  having  been  the  first 
in  this  country  to  advocate  its  use^ 

,  About  four  years  ago  I  aooidentally  became  acquainted  widi; 
the  bougie  a  bonle  in  F^is,  at  Lasserre'sy  whilst  seeking  for  ah* 
elastio  catheter  which  would  remsiii  in  the  bladder  at  all  timsa 
without  any  tying.  Ibrcmi  Laaserve's  I  brought  over  many 
bougies  El  bOcile^  tod  after  an  extensive  trial  I  introdnced  them 
to  the  notice  of  several  medical  >  societieSk  Every  surgeon  wiio, 
hss  seen  me  use  the  instrument  has  been  so  convinced  of  ita 
very  great  usefulness  that  he  Jiaa  at  once  desifed  me  to  get  onei 
f^r  himself.  t 

It  must  be  remembeicd  tibat  the  bougie  a  boule  is  not  an  im4 
strument  for  the  treatment  of  sixrictore^^it  is  'for  thediagniosis. 
r Some  bougies  &  boule  ai»  made  pervious  like  a'catheter^  and 
t^ey  all  of  them  possess  sisylets^  so  that  they  havC'Suffieieat  firm*' 
ness  to  pass  a  constricted  spo4.  The  most  usefiil  onee  arethosa 
whose  heads  vary  in  sise  from  nine  to  ibnrteen.  ^\ 

Now^  the  following  is  what  may  be  called  a  typical  case :  A' 
pfUient  comes  to  a-  surgeon  eompfaiiniag  of  gleet,  irritable 
bladder,  <a  experiencing  some  abnormal  sensation  or  pahi  is 
the  genito-urinaiy  tract.  A  Now  10  elastic  eatheter  will  in  all 
pjTObability  glide  into  the  bladder  with  eaae^  and  tiie  patient  wtft 
notauffer  much  pain  art  any  parti(hilar  spot.  If  the  catheter 
be  withdrawn  and  a.  bougie  a  bonle  with  a  head  the  same  snto 
as  the  catheter  be  introduced^  it  will  be  found  thattberd  is  "a/ 
diffio^lty  in  piusrsing  certain  spots,  and  that  the  patient  erpe^' 
rienoes  pain  when  the  instrument  is  going  over  oevtaan  j^aeea. 
Oil.  witbdrawaly  the  bougie  wall  hitch  /against  certain  spots,  and  it 
will  require  cousiderable  Ibrce  in  some  cases  to  disentangle  ifai0 
instrument  The  sensatioitt  oommumcated  by  the  bongfe -when: 
pa$sii^  through  ooasiiricted  apots  iar  so  entirely  peciidiar  and 
diffaiient  (xom  what*  is  experienced  when  the  instmment.  iff 
traveUiiHg  aUmg  a*  healthy  urethra^  or  along  healthy  parts  of  a 
disesaed  urethra,  that  no  possHfle  mistiake  can  arise- to  any  one 
who  has  had  ev^a  a  very  limited.  ex})ericnce  of  the  instrument. 
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It  maj'poaaibly  be  said  that  the  abote  sensatioii  is  doe  to  spasm 
of  the  uretbra*  Thi9  is  not  sa  -  In  apasm  all  parts  of  the 
bougie  are  equally  grasped  hj  an  uniformly  spasmodic  urethra^ 
whereas  the  constriction  detected  by  the  bougie  is  entirely 
diflhrent^  and  the  bougie  is  ftnmd  to  move  quite  freely  either  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  constricted  apot.  Then^  ag^tn-^  the  same 
oonatrietian  is  found  to  be  present  at  any  and  every  examina- 
tion, and  the  spot  does  not  shift. 

There  are  several  sonroes  of  error  to  be  avoided  by  a  beginner. 
Firstly,  the  condition  of  the  prostate  may  be  such  as  to  givd 
rise  to  resistance;  seoondly,  the  feeling  experienced  in  passing 
through  the  triangulfiir  ligament  is  to  be  disrtinguished ;  and; 
laady,  the  narrowed  condition  of  -the  meatus  extemus  which  is 
quite  normal  to  some  urethrse  must  not  be  mistaken  "for  strie* 
tnieof  the  orifiee.  When^  however,  it  is  consida*ed  that  nearly 
all  strictures  are  in  front  of  Ae  triangular  ligament,  there  can 
rarely  arise  a  ease  of  mistake.  When  the  bougie  is  used  on 
tiie  healthy  urethraf^  the  instrument  is  found  to  tra'vel  along  a 
soft  Telvety  surface,  and  as  it  is  withdrawn  through  the  trian- 
gular  ligamait,  it  hops  as  it  were  over  that  part  whioh  is  im- 
mediately beneath  -the  floor  of  the  urethra.  The  feeling  com* 
mttnicated  to  the  bougie  as  it  passes  through  the  prostatie  ure- 
thra is  one  of  solidity  and  straightness,  and  differs  considerably 
from  the  wavy  flexure  desoribea  in  lihe  penile  urethra. 

Whenever  a  patient  eomplaina  to  a  svrgeon  of  anything  wi^ong 
in  his  gemtoHurinary  traot^  the  urethra  ought  at  once  to  be  ex- 
plored with  aNo.  d  bougie  &  boule;  and  if  nothing  be  detected/ 
ttAOtiier  .bongie,  the:  •  largest  the  meatus  wiB  admit,  must  b^ 
passed.  In  this  way  no  etrictare  can  escape  detection  whilst 
^t  young. 

In  eaamining  fbr  sispeoted  stone  the  sound  is  first  introducedV 
but  the  bougie  a  boule  ought  to  be  the  fimt  instrument  used, 
as  it  will  give  the  surgeon  ioiformation  notMng  <dFse  can,  and  iit 
some  cases  will-  at  once  determine  whether  a  stone  ought  to  b6 
eat  out  or  crushed.  Now>  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  patients 
gleet,  irritability  of.  Madder,  or  some  other  pathological  symp* 
torn,  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  ertricture,  what  treatment  is  the 
best?  Witiiout  doubt,  gradual  dilatatian  carried  on  by  mean^ 
of  the  oliviiry  bougie.  The  instrument  used  in  England  is  no' 
mare  to  be-  cofloapared  to  the  ottivary  bougie  than  is  the  oM- 
fiMhiaQjed  tub  to  tilie  modern  dipptr.  The  oUvM'y  bougie 
passes  through  the  urethra  with  infinitely  less  resistance  than 
1^  ordinary  bougie.  I  have  seen  students  unable  to  pass  the 
bougie  in  a  perfectly  healthy  urethra^  and  then  by  substituting 
thet  olivary  bougie  they  have  accomplished  the  end  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  themselvea.  Aa  regards  the  patient's  feeling; 
the  olivary  bougie  is  infinitely  supedor.    The  olivary  bougie 
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nerer  causM  pain^  or^  at  all  eveists^  SQoh  a  very  modified  degree 
of  pain  as  scarcely  to  be  appreciable^  wh^eas  the  ordinary  in* 
atrument  can  be  rarely  passed  without  cansiag  ooneiderable  pain 
as  it  is  getting  into  the  bladder.  The  reasoa  why  the  oliyary 
bougie  causes  so  very  much  less  pain  than  the  ordinary  instm- 
.  ment  is  simply  because  it  does  not  eroke  so  much  resistance  a% 
the  other.  The  little  oval  ball  at  the  end  of  the  olivary  bougie 
acts  as  Ml  ^'  avant  ooorier''  for  the  rest  of  the  instrament ; 
atnd  aaits  diameter  is  lees  than  tfaait  of  the  etem^  it  opens  up 
tiae  urethra  ibr  the  passage  of  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

The  healthy  urethra  is  in  a  state  of  eoDapse^  like  an  emp^ 
vein;  and  hence  it  is  no  longer  a  ti]d>e^  as  its  surfaces  tM  in 
approximation  wkh  each  other  nnieh  in  the  same  wi^  as  two 
leaves  of  a  wet  book*  The  uretihara  is  only  tubular  when  urine 
is  passing  through  it.  It  most^  thevefore,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  passing  an  instrament  into  the  bladder  is  not  so  mueh  the 
psasage  along  a  eanal^  but  a  eeparation  of  mtrfaees^  and  the  in- 
sinuation of  something  between  tine  approximated  Imrfaees  itl 
order  to  allow  something  else  to  follow.  Therefore  it  is  clear 
that  the  oval  ball  of  the  olivary  bougie  which  represents  the 
end  of  a  wedge*shaped  instrument  is  infinitely  b€^ter  for  the 
acoomplishment  of  the  end  in  view  than  the  blunt  extremity 
of  the  instrument  which  is  uniform  in  diameter. 

The  transition  in  size  from  one  English  catheter  to  another 
is  much  too  abrupt  for  usefulness.  Between  every  Englash  sise 
an  intermediate  one  is  required.  Hence  the  French  gauge 
is  more  useful  than  the  English. 

Dilatation  ought  to  be  carried  up  to  the  largest  sise  the  urethra 
wiU  admits  and  if  the  meatus  extemus  retards  the  introductkm^ 
it  ought  to  be  enlarged.  Xn  many  cases  where  the  stzieture  is 
what  is  called  elastic,  the  leaden  bougie  wiU  be  found  xaore  use- 
ful. At  first  a  bougie  opght  to  be  passed  every  second  day^  and 
left  in  for  ten  minutes ;  as  the  case  proceeds,  the  introduction 
ought  to  be  less  and  less  frequent^  and  when  the  cure  is 
supposed  to  be  completed  a  full-sized  instrument  ought  to  be 
passed^  either  by  the  surgeon  or  the  patient^  once  every  riof, 
monihs  for  the  remainder  of  the  patienft  life.  Unless  this  be 
done^  there  is  no  safety  against  a  relapse. 

The  endoscope  is  very  useful  for  diagnosing  the  early  stage  of 
stricture^  and  will  often  give  information  aa  to  the  exact  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  which 
the  bougie  i  boule  cannot.  But  if  there  are  several  strictures 
in  a  pveu  urethra,  the  endoscope  will  usually  only  detect  the 
one  nearest  the  orifice.  Then  again,  for  ordinary  hospital 
practice,  the  bougie  \  boule  is  the  preferable  instrument.  An 
exploration  of  the  urethra  by  the  bougie  &  boule  can  be  cflPected 
in  a  minute  or  so,  whereas  an  endoscopic  examination  'cannot  be 
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conducted  under  one  quttrter  of  sn  hour.  The  endoscope^  con^ 
seqoaitly^  is  ehiefly  of  use  in  exceptional  cases  of  stricture  for 
obtaining  knowledge  which  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  bougie  k 
bottle — such  as  the  appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane^ 
whether.it  is  ulcerated  or  not.  For  severe  strictures,  in  which 
it  is  yery  difficult  to  pass  an  instrument,  the  aid  of  the  endoscope 
is  invaluable  in  poiuting  out  the  entrance  into  the  strictured  part* 

In  the  early  stage  of  stricture  the  urethroscope  shows  that  the 
mucous  manbraue  is  considerably  deeper  in  colour  than  natural 
at  the  strictured  part ;  the  injection  of  the  stream  of  urine 
agaJbvMst  the  narrowed  spot  keeping  up- a  permanaxt  congestion 
qf  the  part.  On  withdrawing  the  urethroscopic  tube  the 
mucous  membmne  remains  stationary^  and  thus  the  appearance 
is  altogether  different  to  what  takes  pia^e  in  the  healthy  parts 
of  the  tube>  where  the  mucous  membrane  falls  and  doses  in  on 
tbe  e^id'Of  the  tube  as  it  is  being  withdrawn* 

Suhgpiued  are  a  few  cases,  out  of  a  great  many^  illustrating 
the  ^alue  o£  the  bougie  h  boule. 

^  Casb  1.— C.  K-**-,  a  robust-looking  postman,  tet.  80;  came  to 
me  (November  3)  for  a  continuous  pain  in  his  perineum.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a  ^'burning  pain.''  Gleety  disch^urge  of  many  years' 
dUMtion,  knees  trembled  when  making  water,  but  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  act.  Cannot  get  married  on  account  of  his  gleet. 
Flsssed  No.  9  bougie  h  boule  and  found  two  strictures ;  one  in 
the  penile  urethra,  and  the  oth^  at  the  bulb.  The  instmment 
caused  him  muoh^  pain  when  being  withdrawn  through  the 
stricture.  No  strictures  could  be  detected  when  a  No.  9  ordinary 
bougie  was  passed. 

This  patient  was  treated  by  dilatation  twice  a  week,  the  laige^t 
instruttief^  the  urethra  would  admit  being  passed.  On  Decem- 
ber 9  fad  was  quite  free  from  the  gleet  and  pain,  and  got  married 
the  ensuing  month*  Comes  to  me  regularly  every  two  months 
to  ha'v^  ian  instrument  passed. 

Cask  2. — J.  W — ,  a  pale-looking  commercial  traveller,  set. 
2fl,  put  himself  under  my  care  (April  22)  for  a  gleet  of  nine 
modtfafi'  duration.  Passed  No.  9  oougie  ^  boule,  and  found  a 
slight  constriction  at  bulb.  He  was  treated  by  gradual  dila- 
tation once  a  week,  and  on  May  24  was  quite  well. 

'Cask  3- — J.  M — ,  a  dissipated-looking  fishmonffcr,  set.  26, 
came  under  my  care,  Februaiy  23.  Complained  that  he  trembled 
when  making  water,  and .  suffered  from  occasional  pain  in  the 
perineum,  but  did  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  urinating, 
neither  had,  he  any  increased  desire  to  micturate.  Had  a  jdeet. 
of  four  years^  duration  on  him.  I  examined  him  with  a  xJfo-. 
10 1>oune  a  boule  and  found  three  strictures.  Waa  treated  twice 
a  weekhy  gradual  dilatation;^  and  on  May  29  was  quite  well. 
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Case  4. — H.  H — ,  a  pale-looking  carpenter^  at,  28,  came  to 
me  on  December  1  for  difficulty  in  making  water.  Seven  years 
ago  caught  a  gonorrhoea,  which  degenerated  into  a  gleet;  but 
has  been  quite  free  of  it  for  the  last  year.  Sweats  and  shakes 
at  knees  when  urinating.  Desires  to  make  water. every  hour. 
I  passed  a  No.  9  bougie  h  boule,  found  one  stricture  at  bulb 
and  another  in  penile  urethra.  Treated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  olivary  bougie  once  a  week.     Was  quite  well  on  May  1. 

Cask  5. — ^W.  N — j  a  healthy-looking  printer,  set.  22,  put 
himself  under  my  care  on  December  5  for  a  gleet.  Caught  his 
first  gonorrhoea  nine  months  ago,  which  degenerated  into  a 
gleet,  and  remained  on  him  ever  since.  Passed  No.  11  bougie 
&  boule  and  found  a  slight  constriction  in  froiiit  of  bulb.  Ue 
was  treated  by  gradual  dilatation,  but  not  beiug  very  regular  ip 
attendance  was  not  cured  till  May  29. 

Cahb  6, — J.  C — ,  a  pale  thin-looking  man,  set,  26,  lately  in. 
the  marines,  applied  to  me  (March  27)  for  ^^  irritability  of . 
bladder.^'  Last  October  was  dischargeid  from  army  for  iur 
ability  to  hold  his  water.  Three  years  ago  contracted  his  first 
and  only  gonorrhoea^  which  degenerated  into  a  gleet  an4  re- 
mained on  him  ever  since.  Has  been  seventeen  weeks  in  a 
military  hospital,  and  an  out-^patient  at  two  of  the  metropolbkan 
hospitsds.  Cannot  hold  water  for  a  longer  period  th^  tffQ,- 
hours,  and  if  he  takes  beer  wants  to  urinate  every  ten  minutes. 
I  exanilined  him  with  a  No.  9  bougie  k  boule,  and  found  three 
structures.  He  suffered  much  pain  on  withdrawal  of  instru- 
ment. I  treated  him  by  passing  the  olivary  bougie  twice  a 
week,  and  by  May  22  he  was  quite  well.  He  is  now  a  stoker  at 
the  gasworks* 

AU.the  above  cases  were,  during  their  treatment,  submitted  by 
me  to  many  medical  gentlemen  for  examination. 


Art.  VI, 

Note  on  the  Regulation  ef  the  Pressure  en  the  Jrterp  in'^ 
the  Application  of  the  Sphygmograph.  Sy  BuUfaVHASAB- 
W.  PosTBE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.L.,  Physician  to  the  Quee»*si 
Hospital,  Birmingham.  i 

TsB  sphygmograph  of  Marey  has  already  won  a  high  position 
aa  aninstniment  of  physiological  and  clinical  research,  bi^  ft 
nevertheless  possesses  imperfections,  especially  in  the  xneaios 
affordffd  for  regulating  the  pressure  upon  the  artery  undei'  eit-j 
amination.  All  who  have  worked  with  the  instrument  wiih  iinj^ 
constancy  must  have  regretted  the  inefficiency- of  the  piressure 
screw  ("m  de  rSglage,''  Marey),  but  as  yet  no  satuubctory 
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alteratioa  has  been  suggested.  Id  using  the  ioatrument  as 
hitherto  sold,  it  is  ofteii  necessary  after  its  application  to  vary 
the  amoiuit  of  preaeure  exercised  uppn  tlie  vessel  by  means  oS 
the  pressure  screw,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  average  trace  of 
the  pulse  movements.  When  the  Bohygmograph  is  a))plied  to 
the  forearm,  this  screw  certaiijly  enables  us  to  iocrease  the  prea- , 
sure  by  causing  the  descent  of  the  spring  which  rests  upon 
the  artery,  but  it  affords  us  no  information  concemiug  the 
amoaat  of  extra  weight  thus  bearing  upon  the  vessel,  and  it 
gives  us  no  aid  in  ensuring  the  exercise  Of  tlie  same  pressure  in 
any  two  unconnected  observations.  A  practised  observer  can 
no  doubt  soon  regulate  the  instrumcDt  so  as  to  obtain  the  most 
perfect  trace,  but  the  unskilful  hand  finds  no  small  difficulty  in- 
so  doing;  and  owing  to  the  great  modififfl.tions  in  the  trace, 
wtich  may  be  produced  by  varying  degrees  of  pressure,  often 
obtains  imperfect  or  erroneous  results.  And  as  the  screw  has' 
to  be  readapted  in  neatOy  every  case,  no  amount  of  practice  can 
enable  the  expeririientcr  in.  making  a  second  observation  «ftei^ 
any  interval,  to  exercise  with  certainty,  exactly  the  same  amount ' 
of  pressure;  unlees  the  swew  has  meanwhile  been  carefully  r*J 
taitied  in  its  position,  a  condition  iucompatSUe  with  ft«qubiit  um^.' 
■'lii  cons'equeince  of  these  dSfficnWes,  1  suggested  some  montlrt'" 
back^  an  addition  to  the  screw,  which  1  have  since  had  api^ied 
aild  used  with  advantage. 


A.  Indei.     B,  PreMuro-wrew.  Screw  leen  from  aboTB. 

C,  T\i9  Bpciiig. 

The  woodcuts  represent  two  views  of  the  pressure  screw  (b), 
as  placed  in  Mare/s  sphygmograpli,  and  show  alao  the  additions 
liatBindde.  These  eonmBt  in  eannectiagvan  jn^x  (*)  with  th^ 
BCwWi  s*MUid  whichacirolehaa  been  described  aud  graduated. 
Tbeindex  mores'sUsmg  with. the  sorqw,  aqd  .indicates  on  the 
circle  the  pressure  equivalent  in  any  observation. 

B)(  thi9,ai?iplQ  .arrangement,  without  any  alteration  in  its 
fori,  the  aphygmograpb  may  be  made  limch  more  reliable  in 
the  liands  of  beginuersj  for  each  one  will  be  able  to  record  at  the 
side  of  the  poUe  trace,  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  artery 
beyond  that  ucccssitutcd  by  the  application  of  the  mstmmcnt. 

7&-XJ-       ■        ■     ■  r  .  ,     , .  16       . 
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Moreover,  in  making  a  series  of  observations^  in  the  same  or 
even  in  different  cases,  the  spring  can  be  fixed  at  that  point 
which  allows  it  to  follow  most  accurately  the  movements  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  conditions  in  all  being  thus  rendered  practically 
the  same,  the  conclusions  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  traces 
become  much  more  trustworthy.  lu  eases  of  aortic  aneurism, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  valuable  assistance  in 
diagnosis  may  be  occasionally  obtained  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  pulse  traces  collected  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body;  and  as  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  very  slight 
deviations  in  form,  we  can  scarcely  overrate  the  value  of  any  addi- 
tion to  the  sphvgmosraph  which  will  increase  the  accuracy  o£ 
the  conditioBs  of  application  in  the  two  observations.  The 
modification  in  the  screw  will  also  aid  in  the  determination  of 
the  effects  of  increased  pressure  in  influencing  certain  parts  of 
the"^  pulse  trace.  Marey  has,  for  instance,  pointed  out  that  the 
arterial  tension  may  be  estimated  in  this  way,  and,  I  believe, 
we  may  ako  obtain  very  useful  informatioa  oonoeming  the  ibree 
of  the  ventricular  systole. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  while  ordinarily  the  use  of 
ihe  prasure  screw  brings  an  onusually  large  extent  of '  the 
spring  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  this  may  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  the  radial,  by  a  little  attention  to  the  relations  of  the 
artery  (Wolf,  op.  cit.)  An  increased  prominence  of  the  ivory 
pad  which  rests  upon  the  vessel,  or  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
curve  of  the  spring,  would,  however,  obviate  this  difficulty. 
I  am  aware  that  the  slight  addition  suggested  in  this  note  by 
no  means  dissipates  all  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  question 
of  pressure,  but  jt  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  in  increasing 
the  aecuraey  bf  the  application  of  the  sphygmograpk  I  have 
now  -osed  ^is  plan  for  twelve  months,  and  if  its  description 
leads  to  the  proposition  of  any  more  perfect  arrangement,  it 
will  certainly  not  have  been  devised  in  vain. 


^  Mr.  Meyer*  of  Great  Portland  Stre«t»  made  the  alN>v«-deieribed 
me^  and  calculated  the  equivalents  of  pressure  to  be  as  follows : 

.  Whep  the  mdex  points  to  5,  the  extra  pressure  equals  20  grammies  in  weight 

»t  7  „  31  fp 

10  „  40  „ 

>*  12  „  62  „ 

,1  16  ,t        '  64  „ 

t*  la  m  ■  w  M 

•»  20  „  93  9t 

26  „  123 

30  „  160  „ 

A  scale  faiereasing  more  gradually  would  no  doubt  be  preferable.  This  could  be 
eaiHy  arranged,  as  ererj  instmnent  would  hare  to  be  graduated  accardmg  to  tile 
elastieil^Or  of  its  Sfring«  I  brre  remiirked  in  several  sphygmdgraphs  wbach^  I  have 
entamined  a  wide  difference  in  thb  iieppett.  Wolff  also  particulttly  metAinB  this 
in  his  '  Charakteristik  des  Aftetien,  F^lsea.'    JUipsig,  1&6& 
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PART   FOTJETH. 

(CHIEPLY     PORJBIGN    AND    CONTBMPOEARY,) 

HALT-YEARLY   CHRONICLE   OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Henet  Power,  P.E.C.S.,  M.B.  Loni, 

AxiiiUnt-Surgeon  to,  and  Lectorer  on  Phyiiolo0  at,  tlie  WeatminBter  Hospital. 


1;  Pr«  O.  PRAifTZEL.— .Btt^on  the  Structure  qfihe  SpvnaX  and  Sym- 
pathetic Oanglion-eella,  ('  Virchow*8  Arcmy/  18o7,  Bd.  icxxviii, 
p.  549.) 

2.  F.  BiDBBR. — Observations  an  Oases  in  which  Chnduetum  occurred  in 

both  directions  in  the  Lingual  NervCy  after  this  had  been  divided 
.  and  united  mth  the  Hypoglossal.    ('Eeichert's  Archir/  1865, 
p.  246.) 

3.  CarIi  Heikbman. — On  the  It^uence  of  Strychnine  Poisoning  on 
the  Movements  of  the  Frog^s  Heart,   (*  Vircnow's  Archiv,'  xxxiii, 

r.  d94.) 

BiDDEii. — On  the  Oonsequences  of  Section  of  the  Boots  of 
tie  Spinal  Jferves  in  a  Frog,  ('  Beichert  tind  Duboid  Baymond's 
Aiduv,'  1865,  p.  67.) 
5.  Pr.  S02XI.K0W  (Gharkow). — On  the  Fresenea  of  Volatile  Fatty 
Adds  in  Muscles^  and  on  the  Changes  these  undergo  in  Tetanus, 
.('  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Phyaiologie^'  1864,  p.  672.) 


4.  F. 


1.  Dr.  Ebaktzbl  states  that,  haying  been  much  en|;aged  in  studying 
Urn  potAiology  of  the  neryous  system,  he  thought  it  reooisite  to  in- 
yeetigateand  corroborate  or  otherwise  the  obseryations  6i  Drs.  Beale 
add  Arnold  upon  the  stracftnre  of  the  ganglion  nerye-cells.  His 
preparations  were  made  chiefly  from  recently  killed  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits,  but  in  a  few  instances,  also,  from  human  embryos.  He  found 
the  form  of  the  cells  yery  yarious,  round,  oyal,  polygonal,  club- 
shaped,  or  beautifully  pear-shaped.  They  easily  changed  their  form 
on  pressure,  and  as  readily  regained  it.  Eyery  cell  consisted  of  a 
mass  of  protoplasm  not  inyested  by  any  cell-membrane,  but  present- 
ing a  coarsely  granular  appearance,  and  a  double  contoiired  round 
nucleus  with  nucleolus.  The  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  lie  in  a 
special  sheath  of  eonnectlye  tiflsue  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the 
neunlemma  of  the  nerve-fibre  cokmected  with  each,  which  frequently 
presents  a  striated  aspect,  and  contains  several  elliptical  nuclei,  and 
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KWhsm  vSKajiu»  ^her^  toother  iimj  am  eiicl<p|9^  ia  a  kiii4i  of 

capsule,  which  is  in  close  connection  wilh  the  perineuriivB. 

-  triif^te  Qap$itl0she  eNWoiden)  as  beiog  withoiUi  doubt  the  atruetures 

iwhioh-voM  iomatrlj.  jr«garded  as  jthe  eell^mefnbram  of  the  gangUpor 

oeila^    A4  jodgtaiA  the  reUtjion  betw^n  the  Aerve-fibxea  aaad  the 

ocUs^  he  has   eoaatantlj  .oibBer?ed  straaghit.  n^rve-fibres  enter  the 

apiaal  gaiigUon«oeU%  Mid  waa  able  oocaduxaally  to  foUoxir  thtam  as  fw 

fas^  but^  AC  further  than,  the  Auoleas.    These  nerve-fibres  cori^sponfi 

to  the  dark^bordenedrrfihrefl  described  bj  Arnold.     He  was  nev^ 

able  to  eo&vukoe  himself  that  more  than  one  such  fitee  ex^tered  a 

-ain^  ceUv     Ha  does  not  doubt  the  escistence  of  spiral  £bres, 

fwl»ieh  he  haa  aeen  yerj  beautifully  in  the  spinal  gaugha  of  buu^ 

embryos,  but  he  has  oeen  unable  to  discover  any  proof  of  tiieir 

SKvyoua:  naftuce  siaee^  on  the  one  hand»  he  has  never  been  able  to 

taMa  their  passage  inte  double  epntoured  nerve-Sbre^  nor*  on  the 

.  other^'has  ha»  bean  aible  to.  tra^e  them  beyond  the  oater  border  ef  ti^ 

oeily  nor.  inioaay  aoieh  thraiMl-lilBe  netwcirk  as  has  heei^  described  by 

/Beate^  Ajraold^  and  Coaevoiaier^     After  trying  yarious  modes  t  of 

•pre^araticis^  he  adopted  that  nee^awiended  by  Deiters.  (bicbroma^ 

jot  potash  and  ebtomio  acid).    A  network  then  appeared  on  the  outer 

'isumoe  <£  the  Qells>  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the  i^etworii^  Vas 

not  firmly  connected  with  the  superficies  of  the  ceUs,  but  ratt^f  r 

e>oka[ved  to  the  ^capsule  when  the  cells  oon^raeted,  in  consequeppe  of 

\'&»  action  of  th»  acid.    JSVom  these  obaenvationa  it  became  qI^^ 

ihat  the  network  did  not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  cells; 

and  irujlher  research  showed  that  the  irregular  pplygonal  spaqes 

.  bounded  by  the  Unas  forming  the  network  contained  ia  all  instancy 

r  liarge,  rounds  gsaaujar  nuclei,  by  which  they  were  nearly  filled  xq). 

\  He  fireqnently  thought  that  be  eould  trace  a  thread  of  oooununi^sa- 

-Aion  betinesn  the  fibres  of  tibia  network  and  the.  BMcleoli  of,  the 

ganglion-cells,  but  laore  exact  ebservation  aa. constantly  showed  that 

,  tiiej'  oeuhttd  either  over  or  under  the  'octf .    Bjence  he  wa^  hrqaght 

to  die.€oniviotioti  that  these  lines  were  in  reality  the  bioundariespf 

I  flat  ceUss  and,  imbfieqlii^eiitlyt  be  waa  enabled  to  detach  and  isolate  the9i. 

The  r^flultiof  Jfafia  observationa,  therefore^  is  to  show  that  the  oag^^^le 

t  of  theispikudgaa^lioti^oella  is  Uned  by  a  layer  of  irregubv  polygonal 

I  e|)itfadiai'iedUfl  witUlangenudbei*    Fi^ntsel  xmxt  tuimd  bis  at^tipn 

l-inrthe  stniotuiie  oftfaesa  ayinpathetiegaBglipii:*eeUs,  aodafkir.ip^h 

^'  ia.i>eBtigal^a]tived.at  pre^aely^hesame  cenqlusioarespe^^ingthem 

V'aa^httb  just  gi9en-ia<  vegacd  to  the  spiiial  gaagUen^eeUs*  ,; 

2.  In  Sidder'a  ej^rimenta,  dogs  of  from  two  to  four  monthisipld 

were  used.     These  were  narcotized  by  injection  .ef  firem  ^Q  .tq^JOO 

,  dropa  pf  .Tr«  Qpii  into  the  jngvdar.  vein«    Qnly  the  left  si^  was 

):  iN(perunented  on*    JBotb  neryes  were  diyided ;  and  bo4K  ^  ^e^n, 

made  thQ  animals  feel  lively  pain.    The  cerebi^  end  qf  itheUngiiiiis 

.,  was. connected  with  the  peripheric  of  thehypogiopsali^.tjv^.icasps, 

-.and  the  antral  epRtremity  of  the  hypcglosaal  with  the  periphei^fit.  of 

.  the  ii»yjual  in  fpi^f caae^.    The  ends,  were  ^etsinied  i^i  |p(9pitipnT.i)y 

.silk  .threads  p^ts^ejd  through  the  neiuiMmma- ,  After MrnQftof  thfttwo 


emi^ikefrethtAomg  fltnnipfi  w&re  eztii*p«ted  to  tlMr«]!t«tit-<if  «igbk'to 
ten  lines,  and  the  wound  sutured. 

Itiiw^atelj  after  the  operation,  the  lingual  mtUKdea  of  tiie  left 
Bide  were  completolj  paralysed,  and  the  tibeatory  moTementu^oed 
1^  Sehiff  was  observed.  It  ne\^r  osearred,  howefer,  b^ore  the 
efj^hth  dar,  and  reaehed  its  highest  intensiW  at  the  twelfth  dsy 
<tmrd  and  eighth  days,  Sefaiff).  Biddor  attribates  it  to  pvagressiFe 
-^tjty  di^generatiott  of  thepenphericextvemity  of  the  hypoglossal  (and 
not,  as  ^biff  did,  to  cell  and  nuelear  growth  amnnd  the  4^  exlremi- 
'tW),  and  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  flict  by  dirsot  labsertatiom.  - 
"  The  distal  extremity  of  the  hypoglossal  preserves^  aotwithstanding 
'the  progrelBsiTe  fiitty  degeneration,  its  power  of  exettuig  the  tnusdsB 
'to  action  for  many  weeks. 

' '  5%e  '^^mition  cannot  depend  on  changes  ixt  ik»  miuwular  tisrae, 
innee  this  remains  quite  unaltered.  Moreover,  after  ^e  seetroli 
l^ere  Was  loss  of  gustatory  atd  taetOe  (pain)  MiuMtiona  om  the  left 
side,  cuts  and  pinches  not  beiifiigfeH.  Hence,  alto/  the  imiml  often 
caught  Miis  side  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth.  After  tivb  monthfay 
ihe  whole  tongue  seemed  somewhat  ttlbttjMei,  and  the  ftmffiiDnu 
papillis  of  the  left  side  had  disappeared.  This  was  due  to  thealsenoe 
of  the  trophic  influence  of  the  lingual,  and  not  to  the  itmsioti  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  experiments  were  usually  commeueed  on  i^  animals  Iteee 
taonths  after  the  operartion.    A  fortunate  union,  even  with  every 
eare,  only  oooasionauy  takes  {dace.    There  is  an  oKMoxdinarften- 
dehcy  on  the  part  of  the  hypoglossal  ends  to  come  together  agam, 
"  even  after  ncarfy  half  an  inch  of  the  nerve  has  bden  extirpated. 
[Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ^^u^*  the  impulses  of  t&e 
•will  may  be  uo  longer  conveyed  by  the  nerve  to  the  musdes,'  it  may 
retain  the  capability  of  being  stimulated  by  other  exdtaats,  as  elec- 
'  trictty^— perhaps  because  the  latter  are  mudi  stronger. 
'     'The  cut  ends  of  lihe  linguaUs  wers  not  equally  inclined  toufniony 
'  for  the  toutgue  remaiAed  insenstble  to  pain  for  three  montiis,  es- 
pecially in  those  cases  where  the  centric  end  of  the  lingualis  was 
'united  With  the  peripheric  of  the  bypodossal ;  wbereai,  when  tihe 
'^entrie  end  of  the  hypoglossal  was  united  with  the  neripherio  of  the 
'  lin^ttil,  the  animal,  at  the  end  of  thrse  months,  or  aeforev  shrieked 
■'  oni^tig  prieked  with  a  needle  \  yet  this  cannot  be  absolutely  referred 
'^te  a^Hnkm.  of  1^  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  since  the  h^rpc^giossai^it 
will  be  remembered,  ailao  eontai&s  sensory  ^ras^i  but  it  does' ^how 
that  centripetally  coursing  fibres  in  different  nerve-pathg  may  unite 
^'  un^r'  appropriate  conditions,  and  that  sensatiom  cau  thus  bcKcon- 
^''tfuctefl  to  the  cerebrum.  '  " 

^^'^  One  of  the  best  series  Of  the  experiments  was  made  on  animals  in 
'  which  ifk&eeniralUn^ualendwim  united  toihe  petiphm^hgpofflima^ 
Thev  cut  down  on  the  lingualis  from  a  new  point,  namely,  ttte  rntMik)r 
/  i#the  'niontb,  -^us  avoiding  the  old  cicatrix  and  wound.    The  animal 
'Was'iiarcotiKed  as  befell;  itsinoul^  opened,  andthe  nerve  sotightfor 
'  -at'the  auiterior  border  of  the  pterygoideus  intemus.    A  gkss  plate 
'Wasital«^i%edbeiieatbit/findindueHoucuiteutsappli^  Onetadioeca. 
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aion  of  the  current  being  bFok«ii».  there  whb  a  oonvaliion  of  the  tirhole. 
body  witii  loud  groans,  deorl j  sfaowmg  tiie  c^itripetal  eonduction 
of  the  Ungual;  ahio  the  whole  tongue  inia  conmlaed^  But  itnonr 
remained  doubts  bow  much  of  this  last  waa  reflex  thmngli  iiie 
aound  hTOog^oaaal.  The  lingual  was,  therefore,  divided,  in  order  to 
exclude  all  reflex  moTements.  Ai  the  moment  of  8eetion«  the  anxmal 
aighed  deeply,  and  the  tongue  on  the  saane  side  was  endeatly  co(n* 
Tulaed;  and  this  occurred repeaitedlj  oniBoiatingtfaediertaleExtremitj 
and  opening  the  current  probably  through  the  styloglossi  and  gQnio<> 
glossi.    The  same  ooeurred  on  pinching  the  extremi^. 

The  animal  was  now  quickly  Killed  by  blowing  air  into  tiie  reina ; 
but  the  cicatrix  was  so  tough  from  several  weeks*  suppuration  having 
occurred,  that  it  waa  found  impossible  to  discover  ihe  point  of 
union  of  the  two  nerves.    All  four  enda  were  cicatrised  up  in  thia 


Hieroflcopical  examination  of  the  trunks  of  the  two  nerves,  above 
and  below  the  point  of  aeotion,  showed  healthy  nerve*straetur&  in. 
the  upper  portions  (eentiic)  oi  both  nerves.  Bdt  tiie  peripherie 
extremity  oil  the  lingu^  had  lost  its  white  colour,  waa  pale  and 
traoatparent,  and  oonaiated  only  of  nenre-sheafehs,  and  waa  deatxtute 
of  white  aubstanoe^  contaxning  only  fat-globulea. 

In  the  hypoglossal  nerve  some  fibres  were  degenfirated-^-othera 
were  normal.    These  last  had,  without  doubts  unit«i  with  the  lingual 
fibres  in  the  eioatrix.    The  results  of  thia  experiment  cannot  be  oon-^ 
aidered  as  peifeetly  satiafiustory,  on  account  of  l^e  failure  inlto' 
anatonical  part  of  the  proof! 

In  a  second  experiment,  in  a  dog  two  months  old,  union  of  the 
outer  wound  was  complete  in  ten  days.     After  three  mcmtha  no' 
trace  of  sensation  or  motion  waa  praaent  in  the  left  lude  of  tiie 
tongue.    On  performing  the  aame  operation  and  the  same  experi^: 
ments  as  in  the  former  ease,  the  same  reaulta  were  observed.    Mere/ 
however,  the  anatomical  examoiatiQU  was  more  aatiafiaotory ;  the; 
centric  extremity  of  the  iiagualia  waa  oontinuoua  with  the  hyp6* 
glossal,  through  a  bridge  of  reddish  colour,  traversed  by  a  whitish 
cord ;  both  nerves,^  but  ehieAy  the  lingufdia,  weie  thickened-  ndar 
the  point  of  union.    The  central  end  of  the  hypoglossal  and  the. 
peripheric  extaremity  of  the  lingual  were  distant  half  an  inch,  and 
were  swollen  at  their  extremities.    1^  peripheric  end  of  tise^lingual 
was  quite  paJe^but  that  of  <die  h3rpog^oBBal  waa  of  normal  eolourand> 
appearance.    Microacopie  exHjninataan  of  the  above-mentioned  bridge 
ahawedf  beaide  connective  tissue  fibres^  numerous  nerve-fibaes,  ncdt 
diatinguiahable  firom  healthy  ones.    In  thia  ease  they  state  that  Uie 
peripheric  end  of  the  lingualis  consisted  exchisively  of  degeneiuted 
fibrea  (fatty),  but  the  peripheric  of  the  hypogloBBal  eontained  only 
a  few— the  greater  part  being  healthy.    Hence  it  seems  eertatn  that 
impulses  proceeding  from  the  centre  had  passed  dming  life  Talong' 
the  central  part  of  the  lingualis  and  the  periphifcriaextresnty  of  the 
hypoglossal,  preventiDg  them  firom  deeay.  >       ■  < 

3.  The  knowledge  at  present  posseased  on  the' influence  <xf  atrych-^ 
nine-poisoning  on  the  mocvementa^of  the  frog's  heart  is  to  thiaeffiaet^t^ 
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iBtw  Daring  tetoDUi  iterhythnuof  the  flEiorvemeint  ii  but  little  fllterod^ 
2iid.  In  poiBOsiDEig  witb  iarae  dosesy  ike  activity  of  the  heart  l)60osieS' 
giAdually  greatly  dhniiiimd.  Srd.  Local  application  of  atrjehnii^ 
to  the  beuft  quicklj  osuaes  cesiatioii  of  its  moYements.  Heinemaa'a 
ecperiments  were  undertaken  in  £nigar  and  lie  careful!;  examined  the 
effisota  of  simple  exposure  of  the  heart  in  healthj  ^ga. 
We  nom  know  three  eardiae  nerfoua  centres : — 

1.  A  oegulo^motor  (Traube),  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
(vagua). 

2.  A  mu6culo*motor,  situated  in  the  heart  itself;  and, 

a.  An  exeitorj  system  (Y.  Besold)»  whose  centre  lies  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord. 

Curam  in  small  doses  leores  the  Tagus  intact,  and  increases  the  aati« 
Ttty  K>f  the  eioitory  cardiac  nerves ;  whilst  in  lavge  doses  it  dimimshea 
the  latter,  and  renders  irritation  of  the  vagus  resultless.  Whe^r- 
the  extranttiea  of  the  tFagus  becosae  paralysed  is  ttiQ  a  moot  point, 
as  is  also  the  queetion  of  the  paralysis  oy  ourara  of  the  motn*  nerves 
of  tiie  muscles*  fijeidenhain  beiieves  that  ereo  after  laige  doses  of 
curara,  the  ends  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart  remdinfuncii^nall^  ^uftiM  ; 
his  amnion  being  groumded  on  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  adion^ 
whicn  occurs  on  electrioai  irritation  of  a  certain  point  (junction  of 
the  auperior  r^i^cava  and  auricle)  on  tiie  posterior  or  dorsal  surfhce 
of  the  frog^a  heart.  Heinemann's  experiments,  however,  tend  to 
show  that  the  extreoaztiea  are  paraJ^Md^aikd  th&t  the  cessation  of  the 
heart'a  movements  in  this  experiment  must  be  difSarently  explained. 
They  show  also  that  the  period  of  the  diastolic  stc^npage  after 
poisoning  by  strychnine  depends  on  irritation  of  die  extremities  of 
the  vagus. 

A  point  of  practical  imporianoe  proceeds  from  these  resulta-^that^ 
as  regards  the  administration  of  ourara  after  stryohBine'^poisoniug^ 
whihft  large  doses  of  curara  do  not  remove  the  puke-duntnishtiig 
power  of  elvyehnia,  tfa^  essentiaUy  toood  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  transitory  diastdlto  stoppage  of  tke  heart. 

4k  Bidder's  experiments  also  show  ihmt  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  is 
not  tetauized  by  strychnia,  as  is  the  ease  with  other  motor  nerves, 
fitom  wkksh,  therefore,  the  vagus  essentially  differSi  He  remarks  that 

*^  As  regarda  the  redex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  far  as  it 
lelatea  to  tiie  reflexion  upon  voluntary  muscles  it  is  greatly  augmented 
by.atryohnia ;  bnt  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  vagal  centres.  CentreB 
of  di&rent  Amotion,  therefore,  react  difierendy  towards  sttyohnia/' 
.  Bven  after  hours  of  tetanus  produced  in  the  voluntary  muaideB  by 
atoyehnia,  eleotrieal  irritation  oi  the  vagus  will  occasion  -stoppage, 
of  the  heart'e  aodon,  (In  this  statement  Bidder  is  in  weot 
oonlradiietian  to  Martin  Magron  and  Buisson.)  His  experiments 
do  liot  show  whether  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  vagus  eeatarum 
is  augmented  or  no,  bnt  it  is  probably  not  increased. 

In  a  male  frog  the  skin  was  detached  from  the  back  by  a  cross 
cut«  the  nnsdes  detached  from  the  bones,  and  the  four  last  verte- 
bral •tOhea  ent  through,  and  the  oauda  eqninn  exposed ;  on  the  left 


yisyc^^'<JhfljP9rtijfio^|^It»tB;'af  the  'tiifeee  hnsge^neri^ds  goBftg^Ao.tiie 

fiiHnder :«cltireiifit?^.  ^nd.tlie  pi9ripherie<  portions  men^  vAwadlaxit^i^f 

the  canal  and*  ^i'vi^i^d.    .  Tbe «  toto^mity  m9»  thus  •  nxiade  whoUj 

'.  insftiBifcto  <4»;tbe;ii>ost  pow6t£ul<iirriiaiitiiv^il«^  the  Toluntai^  mbve- 

. 'ji»Mt4  ^eve^ufc^affected*  ^  Xhenrtlie  anterior  soota  were  also  dmited, 

(..lfhWdi^]put^im'ie9i4  to  YV^ntary  mordmeota^  whilst  galvanizaticni  of 

rthe^porfpherW  .etKtraipiti^s  effectually  ^xoited  yigoronv  dontraetioiK. 

All  these  phenomena  were  hrought  out  so  clearly  that  he  iras  lonth 

to  kill  theAtttinal^f^d  ilnatead. sewed ispihe  wound  and  took'cato  of 

t'iki^  'Iil^fowr  mreekstbe  wound  was  heated;    ^o  ganigrenioiisrieslruc- 

1  ^oniXd:  ^•itee^.oMurfiei^ HOST  teyeQi^ny  ei:o6tmon;-it)Wa6<)a'  litde 

cedematous — but  this  soon  passed  off.     It  became  very  thin^  :snd 

f  ishbimedjAaindAnati^fL  to>  bybeKnatioa,  vegvisaif  keeping  als  iiead 

under  wateVfUndM  reittaisofng^rnQtioideBSy  WiHh  tlos^teyes,  thdugil  on 

-lirritatioii*  it  'CotuUL.tto^!  liTolilyonongh*    EiTe  monttis  jfberih?was 

^istiHaUfrei'tfudriwfell;:  litidh^  now  began  to  think  of  saoriflciBgit^^with 

EiftNiiSTc^of  .!$e^in^  ilii»iresiiiilta  qf -nexrous  aeeiidonv  ^pedall^  as- regards 

the  question  of  "m.  instta*''  and  the  iadependeaoe  of.  urascolar 

irritability  on  nervous  force,  and  as  regards  the  independency  of  the 

sympathetic  nerves  on  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  lastly,  as 

regards  the  relation  q(  the  spinal  ganglia  to  the  normal  nutrition  of 

certain  nerve-fibreft.  On  all  th^e  points  he  obtained  decisive  results. 

>,r':C^f^$A^s;4^''^^^^^'^<^  "^^^^'^^  difference  between  ^  tfro 

v'Ulpbd'.fis  r^gvdQ  the  euvreiift  o£  blood,  sifee  of  the  blood-vessels, 

colour  of  the  9kin^  yplnine  fnai-  consisteiLae  of  !the  blpodrT^ssels. 

Siye  n\ont^s  aft^r  the  original  exp^ments^  he  split  the  skindoim 
le  bick,  .^nd  exposed  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  sciatic  nerves. 
.  Wie  sciatic  was  very  white-    Application  of  strong  currents  to  it 
excited  in  no  part  contraction  of  the  gastrocneroius,  whilst,  feeble 
currents  directly  applied  to  the  muscle  produced  vigorous  contrac- 
'"tivoByjust  A!B  onthe  vight  andAotEnd  Side.      \  <<  •   ;[    ^- 

, '/ ^  Jdjbf OBCopf cal esamination cf  the  nerves  showed fktty  degentoition 
in  some  placidfif;  and^^Is^wh^re'tlmy  patM^nted  •quit^^wV'Cqnally 
,.  toroad,  .ve^j  delicate^;,  but;  i^hai^ply  defined  pontoura,  with.-nnp^er<^us 
'  •  nvp^Vi  ^plated  fa5fc-glo Wea. .  Tte  'cutaneous  nerves,  how&fevyjpneiented 
no  remarkahte  alteration  from  health,  which  he  attribute^  ^fo  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  roots,  this  being  still  undainaged, 
'    vni  htiifk^i^i^m  cwkfidlg  aioid»i'An  iha  aripintd  evpeffimeni: '     i 
i       Oae:ffiiiiitningthespin8ilcahal*and  eord,  it  was 'fennlL  that  uV&th 
c  '  th^^r^imal  mA,  distal  pbftion^  of  the  cat  nei^vesliad'effitiralyMiliB- 
-'  ^a^^peared^tfaehi^ltsras  faras  t&e  »unglion;  <      >:     •       -^  »"v 

^'>  'AirceiBfelttsioiisft^nt  this  case,  Biddev0taites->-^    :  r  vtojt 

^  '"  1.  'Thld  ttiuMular  tissue  possesses  in  and  by  itself  a<7ftftL' potweit  of , 
^-  '  dbdtttfsning  qiiite  indepenoeiit  of  the  influence  •  of  ^tin»}ilerTeB'  dis- 
-  '  trib^c^led  4o  ity'  though 'in  liib  the  impulse  oeoafi!)onipgi  oolitrlicfkion 
^'rti«^%  JMirSufes  Wife  tritot  of  tiet  nerves.  •     •'     ^         .  .    >.  -'.n.! 

^i  The  brfln>dhes  of  'die  giteat'fi5^psthetic'entei^g  thoinisi^l  of 
^  '  4Im(  posteirio^  •  eytt*0mii^y^  do  •  not  *  mqotre  the "  ^iininteinmpli^d  -iUflmiice 
of  the  spinal  cord  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ftinctions  dependent 
•  ^idni^^i^^thob^b'ini  tiieicMrnJfoinHtiott  of  attparte 
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•igfai^'AsidBo  of-thenerrotm  gystetn  into  one  whole,  there  prdbably  is 
•ninfloenee  proeeeding  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  aetmg  on  the 
'tirgtuBB  Imparts  of  organs  supplied  bj  the  sympiithetic. 
»'  S\.  The. anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have  their  ntitritive 
centre  in  the  spinal  cord;  the  posterior  roots,  on  the  other  hand, 
maJntain  their  normal  condition  even  when  separated  from  the 
^nalcord,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  t^e  spinal 
ganglam. 

•&.  SoaelkoWy  in  his  experiinente  on  muscles,  found  that^^ 
.  1.  The  qnauta^y  of  volatile  &tty  acids  in  quiescent  nrascte  vaiies 
ftt)tn.0'1076  to  0*8445  per  cent. ;  on  the  average,  it  is  0*2058  per 
cent. 

2.  In  tetanized  muBde»  the  quaatitj  of  the  same  compcnmds  is 
00487  to  0^1867 ;  on  the  average,  it  is  0*1208  per  cent. 
'  f  Only  the  presence  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids  have  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty  by  Scheier  and  Wiedler;  but  Seselkow  has 
also  asoeftained'tliat  fonnic  aoid  is  present,  and  he  believes,  but  is 
not  certain,  that  propionic  add  is  a  constituent. 


■*«- 


Ebspibatiok. — Animal  Heat. 

1.  PftOR  TfiATTBB. — On  the  Action  of  CO  GW  on  the  Retpif&eion  4nd 
'  Oiteulation.  (*  Verhand.  der  Berlin  Med.  Qesellschaft/  edited  by 

eurit,  Hirsch,  and  Posner ;  Heft  i,  1866,  p.  67.) 

2.  E.  DE  RiBiTZi. — On    the    Temperature  of  variow  Parti  of  the 

Body  at  different  Periods  of  the  Dav,  and  on  the  Capillary  Cir* 
culation.    (Gazetta  Med.  Italiana,  1865,  p.  312  \  and  '  Canstatt's 
*     '  Bericht,'  p.  97.) 

3.  E.  Ohl. — On  the  Increase  that  takes  place  in  the  TempertUmret  of 
'  \Ntfr9eM  0t  the  Moment  of  EcccvtaOon,     (Annali  Universali,  cxc, 

1864-1865 ;  and '  Gonstatt's  Beztcht,'  1866,  p.  90.) 

''  4  Jtrtiirs  Amrotn :  An  "Estdy  on  the  Finer  Structure  and  ChemiHry 
ofihe  Suprarenal  Capmles.  (*  Virchow's  Archiv,*  vol.  xxxv,  1866, 
pp.  64— 108.) 

1.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  Trsobe  from  his  experiments  ore — 
fPhe  insufflation  of  CO  gas  mingled  with  atmospheric  air  produces 

"  the  moat  ^violent  dyspnea,  providing  that  the  quantity  of  the  gas 
rises  above  a  certain  proportion.  Below  this  proportion  no  respira- 
tory movements  are  piroauced ;  but  these  is  a  eonsideraUe  increase 
in  the  fbequenqy  of  toe  pulse,  and  a  remsrkable  diminution  in  the 
aize  and  taision  of  the  arterica.    The  insufflation  of  small  quantities 

I  of  GO  gas  pnoduoe  the  same  symptoms  and  subsequent  effects  as 
long-continued  insuflSation  of  hydrogen.   (See  *  Med.  Central  Zeitg.' 

• '  1862^  209-)    On  the  introduction  of  larger  quantities  of  CO  gas, 

'  besides  the  strong  dyspncea,  complete  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  cornea 

-'cieours* 

■.!i  ./2.  B^seavoheB  in  which  injection  of  arterial. blood  saturated  with 
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CO  g9M  was  petfimned  into  tiie  peri|dieral  eactaremfty  of  the  ^rund 
artery  in  aainttls'iii  which  imbifiouL  refptration  was  maintained  witii 
pure  air,  show  that  this  alao  indnoea  reapimtory  movementa  and 
ajapncea*  whtok  alwaya  first  appeared  after  the  injection.  The 
dyspnoea  thus  induced  histed  usually  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
seooud  injection  vras  followed  by  no  results. 

These  results  lead  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  combination  of  CO 
with  the  homoglobulin  is  a  poison  acting  as  an  exciter  to  the  re^ 
spiratory  nerrous  system,  but  ceasing  after  a  while  to  f^ect  it. 

8.  Expenments  were  perfbrmed  on  animals  rendered  motionless  by  • 
wooram,  and  then  insufiated  with  CO  gas  mingled  with  air,  in  order 
to  obserre  the  action  of  this  poison  on  the  circulatory  apparatua' 
(13  exneriments). 

With  uninjured  vagus  and  medulla)  a  few  seconds  afber  insuffla-> 
tion  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  puise!^  and 
after  half  a  minute  this  may  amount  to  double  the  original  number ; 
then  it  gradually  falls  in  frequ^icy  to  half  the  original  number ;  and 
it  then  again  may  rise  to  a  little  above  the  original  number,  £yiing 
greatly  as  death  supervenes.  Hence  four  stages :  first  and  third,  pulse , 
rises — third  and  fourth,  falls,  in  frequency.  The  changes  in  the  pres- 
sure do  not  run  a  parallel  course,  but  pass  through  five  stages ; 

1.  Quick  and  strong  fall. 

2.  Quick  rise,  till  it  reaches  original  level 

3.  Fall^  perhaps  greater  than  first. 

4.  Kise  to  original  level. 
6.  Fall  tiU  death. 

or  these  five  conditions,  the  two  first  may  fail  to  appear. 
On  the  whole — 

1.  Carbonic  oxide  gas  acts  as  an  exciter  to  the  inhibitory  nervoua 
system  of  the  heart,  whence  follows  the  primary  diminution  of  the 
pulse  frequency. 

2.  Carbonic  oxide  gaa  acts  as  an  exciter  to  the  centre  of  the  vaso- 
motor nervous  system,  whence  follows  the  increase  of  the  pulse 
frequency  following  the  primary  retardation. 

3.  Carbonic  oxide  gas  acts  as  a  weakening  agent  on  the  cardiac 
muscular  tissue,  hence  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  observed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  gaseous  intoxication  is  the  result  of  this  action. 

4.  The  secondary  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  does«o^  depend, 
upon  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  nervous  system* 
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2.  Benzi  finda  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  increases  as  it 
passes  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  The  temperature  of  the  axilla 
and  of  the  closed  hand  are  precisely  the  same  in  summer.  There  is 
no  increase  in  temp^ture  in  passing  from  the  distal  to  the  proximal 
ends  of  the  extremities ;  on  the  contrary,  in  some  instances,  the 
temperature  actually  falls.    The  skin  of  the  upper  limbs  is  warmer 
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thaa  iba4r  of  the  kmar,  wid  tiiat  of  i:fafi  inneDf  fiurftce  of  both  extremis 
ties  IB  VAcnier  than  tliat  of  the  outer  Bttr&oe*  The  tomperftture  of 
the  body  oontiiiDously  rbet  from  early  raorniag  till  2  p.m.,  at  whteh 
tmid  it  is  2^  or  8°  ITahr.  higher  tham  at  an  earliev  period  or  in  the 
evening,  and  after  whidi  it  graduallj  falls. 

This  rifle  in  temperature  ia  most  ocaiBpicuoufi  in  young  animaki ; 
and  it  doea  not  appear  to  depend  on  the  kind  or  quality  (^  fbod^  nor 
upon  the  act  of  di^estion^  At  the  eame  time,  food  doea  eauae  a  dif- 
ference at  first,  occaaicming  (unleaa  it  be  very  hot)  a  diminution 
and  then  an  ineretMs  in  tempesature.  The  temperature  of  the  sur- 
roofiding  medium  exercuscs  only  a  aubordinate  influence  on  animat 
heat  ;i  the  temperature  of  the  body  alwaya  decreaaea  in  dan-kneaa. 

3.  Ohl  finds  that,  on  introducing  a  thermo-electric  needle  into  the 
adatic  nerve  of  a  Ao^^  and  connecting  the  extremitiea  with  a  thermo- 
eleetrie  multiplying  apparatus,  a  deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  latter 
conatantly  occurs,  showing  that  it  posaeases  a  high  temperature ;  but 
if  the  nerve  be  now  excited^  either  by  deetricity  or  ^  meohanical 
itritattbn,  an  additional  deviation  takea  place,  ehowing  that  the  tem- 
perature of  IJie  nerve  has  become  decidedly  elevated,  whilst  a  fall 

takes  place  as  soon  as  the  functional  activity  diminishes.  6hl  also 
finds  that  section  of  the  vagus  in  the  neck  of  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits 
causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestinal  wall,  whilst  thev 
contract  if  the  peripheric  extremity  be  electrically  excited.  With 
the  dUatation  of  the  vessels  an  increase  of  temperature  is  coincident. 

4.  Arnold,  like  previous  inquirers,  distinguishes  the  cortical  from 
the  medullary  part  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
in  a  capaule.  l!he  cortical  substance  he  subdivides  into  three  zone^ ; 
namely,  1st,  an  external,  or  zona  glomerulosa ;  2nd,  a  middle,  or  zona 
fasciculata ;  and,  3rd,  an  internal,  or  zona  reticularis. 

1.  The  zona  glomerulosa  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  rounded 
spaces  by  trabecular  dipping  in  from  the  capsule,  which  contain 
nuclei  surrounded  by  a  globular  mass  of  finely  granular  plasma,  but 
nO^  ceU-wall.    The  tnickness  of  this  layer  is  small  in  man. 

2.  The  columnar  layer,  or  zona  fasciculata,  composes  the  greater 
part  of  the  cortical  layer;  it  exhibits  a  striated  appearance  from 
without  inwards,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  connective- tissue 
pillars,  the  striae  lying  close  and  forming,  with  other  oblicjue  and 
transverse  fibres,  transversely  oblono;  spaces,  enclosing  bodies  *  with 
clear  nucleus  surrounded  by  protoplasra.  There  are  no  tubes  with 
proper  walls  in  this  part,  as  is  well  shown  on  transverse  sections,  but 
only  a  regularly  arranged  reticulum  containing  many  vessels.  There 
is  no  essential  difierence  between  this  and  the  preceding  layer, 
except  in  the  shape  of  the  spaces  enclosed.  This  layer  is  well 
developed  in  the  numan  suprarenal  capaule^  and  presents  much 
resemblance  to  a  series  of  tubes. 

3.  'Phe  third  layer,  or  zona  reticularis,  ia  more  uniform  than  the 
other  two, .and,  like  them,  consiata  of  parenx^hjmatous  bodies  an4 
interstitial  tissue. 

The  arrangement  of  the  medullary  substance  is  more  difficult  to 
determine,  being  of  softer  consistence.     It  also  conaists  of  inter- 
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trtitial 'tife^e  atid^^u^c1i7iiiato^8  corpuscles,  tbe  fc^fttier  l^oiindtDg^, 

in  the  peripheric  parts  of  ther  tnedttHarjr  sabfitaiice,  spaees  of  a  long, 

of«cl  ahape,  witk  tlmSr  long  daaroetar  perpendicular  to  the  central 

"rein;  adia  fbr  the  moat  psrb  arrangad  orev  one  another  in  two  Towa; 

^beae-  areanbdivided  by  a  ckelioato  retioolpna  inia  smaller  #piacea,  im 

flrhiek  lie  large  noslei  wi&  protoplaama  sorrouDding  them. 

/  Inihe  central  {nrta  of  the  meiniliB»  the  iateratitial  tiaaiie  fonnajk 

tietuwrk'  in  whOBS'iiaxvow  uwahca  He  pavenohyinetonB  eiMj|iuBide& 

. .  ^/EhB  ^esaela  aite  exoeedingiy  abundant.    Those  of  the  txma,  glomeruK 

lotfa^aM  aiTaiqpdd  in  the  form  of  knots,  which  correspond  to  tbeae^ 

el^lieclicapBUlarapaoeB;    ^ooe  ofthe-sona  faacieulata  ran,  ai^iiretty 

T^ga^ar'distiaicer  fimn  one  another)  mdxallj  from  the  penipherj 

<tineiird9  'the  imedulla;-    These  lie  in  the  €onnectET04iBsiie  trabecofe 

of  this  zona,  and  constitute  its  chief  constitoent. 

^* -l^biestf^iiixf  the  sonaiwtidalains  fincm  a  verj  ciose  capillary  loetWDTk, 

im  whose  laBsfass  ouly^a-  few  Jj^renchymflttoua  oorpnsoiea  lia  - 

'^ '  71iebovrsoi>f  ibe  'Teasels  in  the  isortioai  snbBtaoioe  ia  as  i&illowB  i*^ 

SFto  "^essda  wrrising  sb  the  auifiuie  of  ihe  eortstttd  aabstaooe,  md 

'dvmnged  iu  the  fiirm  of  limited  vaaenlar  diatncta,  form  arteiiM.  knots 

mitheaena  glomeitalosa;     Out  of  these:pTooeed  white  vasenlartubas, 

which  perfovaie  the  seoaa  fiisciedlata  in  a  adial  diredtioQ^  and  at 

'M(ual ,  distaDeea*    By  manifold  division  and  remiion,  tfaeae  Tessels 

'ibrm  a  Tsry  close  Taacular  network  in  tiie  sana  retieuhniB.    The 

•vesseia  of  theiHedfidfaay  -aubflAanoe  apring  from  those  pf  tiie  aona 

vwbaiilaffiS  as  iftne  Tenona  radidfis,  wfaich  &rat  run  parallel  to  'ike 

aurfaoe  of  the  suprarenal  oapntl^s,  and  then  pais  tavmrda  the  centoal 

vesaXi    Between  Hie. iwnouB. channels  sumoasspafOea  oocuT)  which, 

-like  ttiC)  vesselsy  possess  *  a  homogenBonil  and  very  dehoailie  wall. 

-"  Inthe'cort&oal  parta  of  the  meduikry  substaifce  arterieaaad'Teras 

are  found.     The  nrst  originate  out  of  the  artarhd  YeSsela^  which  pasa 

to  the  itafffaoe  of  the  anprarenai  capsules,  aoid  then  ran  ^rcnigh  the 

touted  «0Mi^ctireotis8Qe  piUara  to  tfase  medullary  substauce^^  aid  fbrai 

m  these  :a  hefrrork  oUt  of  whseh  .'tiie  Tenons  Tnaela  foxigioatev  whicii 

«dtiittabf»ly' poor  their  blood  iqptotheieenteal  tela.  i   r 

'•'  Aa^regatds  theitiiiotioa  of  these  bodies^  vAmbld  poiiits .oat,  on^the 

-  one  kana,  their  msemblifsro  to  those^lands  which  exert  an  ih&te^te 

[4>n  the  ehemiatry  of  the  bloody  ondy  on  the  othei^  thetr  aimilaeityin 

'ttnietUreiH  seine  leqsects  to  the  liver  and  to  the  opfeoa. 

i  1    He  flndib  thati  the  aiqiraar^nal  <iapsnka  oontain  a  aubstanoe  jwhldi 

-be^emea  idteniely  red  wheu  eitposed  to  light  and  air,  aand '  gtrea,  Sn 

>ita'Bleoh6iie  solution,  a  strongly  edoar^^dpitste .  with  neutral 

'  ateiate  of/lead.     This   eubstance  di&rs  Mm  hmnatia  in   beiiig 

^ibolQl>le  in  ahsohol  and  water. 





Diaxsxioir. 

*1.  Dr.  Mto«A<t  FBi^^SLii'S£A'Bi.nydt»nT.-^£b<t^f  Oft  ^  JKiee^Eofy 
. '  •  «/ M*>' JfM<f^«^  ir«w5^  -Plate  I.     CVipohow's 

'    .  Afcbiv/  Band  Mtviil,  Hift  fi,.p;  if  7:)         . 


2,  C.  BaKHAitp,*--JB»«av«  an   tie  Salivary  S^cretiq^^    (Hevlp  ;wd 
Pfeuffer  a  ^  Zeitectrifk,' Bd.  xw.  Heft  i,  p.  74.    1$67.) 

1.  8zi3a]>v6iiDx'b  obaBrratKHiB  on  the  histology  of  the  iiiu6oiii 
membrane  of  the  tongne  were  made  on  dog*  iad  rabbits^  Which  aro 
well  adapted  for  the  porDOBe,  and  on  man,  in  whom  tiiiere  is  move 
difficulty.  He  Temored  the  epithelial  layers  of.  cells  by  maioeifatinn 
4>f  the  organ  in  dilute  soda  eolation,  and  eiarained  the  aectidns.in  a 
fluid  composed  of  equal  parts  of  glye^n^  water,  and  akohol;  with  a 
little  admixture  of  oxalic  acid.  Me  admits  the  three  well-hii^wn 
icrms  of  linguid  papiUfiB,  viz.,  the  filiform,  the  fun^orm^  and.th^ 
cbomn^ftllate,  and  he  estimates  the  nnmheir  of  the  fangifMin  papdUo 
in  man  at  £rom  160  to  290,  wheteof  the  thbd  part  at  lefiflt'oeonpy 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  number  of  the  circumvallote  he  reokooiB 
at  from  eighteen  to  tvemty. 

-  .The  epithelial  layers  are  thiekest  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
thinnest  at  ihe  lipi  and  in  ihe  porta  adjoining  the  eiroumyaUate  pa- 
pilks.  He  deacitbes  the  tsuscnlar  fibres  (as  Hyde  Salter  did  long 
rago)  aa  dividing  diohotomously  near  l^e  surfiice^and  capahleof  beizig 
^bdlowed  into  the  papiilie  themselves,  tiie  Bansolem&ia>  epUftingiintD 
fin^  bundles  of  oannectiTB  tisane  which,  mingled  with,  elastic  fibres, 
eonatitute  the  chief  part  of  the  substaade  of  ihe  papiUc  x>  /; 

'  The  matrix  of  the  filiform  papHlaa  and<  of  thb  saeondary  papijle 
^hich  farm  on  them  contains  in  general  only  vessris,  but  one>ot  ibe 
iseeondary  papilla  in  each  system  alWays  txxntaona  a  aorre  oot  imove 
rarely  a  nerve  and  vessels ;  the  latter  (running  neattrto  the  surfaoe 
than  the  foormer.  The  secondary  papilla  of' the  fungiform  pa]piUaB 
are  to  be  regarded  as  almoirt  the  exdlusive  seat  of  the  termitiatiQn.ef 
nerves  distributed  to  these  papillsB,.  and  in  the  carQumvailateipapUlfe 
every  aeoondaty  papillaB  contain  not  only  vesaelp  hul;  a  numbidb!  of 
teK^mnal  branriieB  <n  nervea* 

:>    2.  JdL  Sckhard  remarks  liiat  Bernard's  statement  ia^eU  known 

>to  iheefieat  that  the  lingual  gsnglion  posseases  the  impettant  fune- 

ition  of  tmisfeiTiiig  in  a  reflex  nmmnfir'  upon  the  fibres  of  the  dilorda 

tympani,  excitations  affecting  the  penpheiinemaAsioikc^the  lisi^ttal 

"^erve,  atnd  t^na  indncing  t^s  beereticm  of  aatova.    This  statement 

.M.  Beidhaid  belieivea  to  be  orseneoui^  and  he  has  peifol:mel  cor- 

.taiii  expenmenta  wihi^  kad  him  to  lihe  o^ncin'liDn  (taut  ths  fitotid 

glands  of  the  ahs^  secrete  ifinid  mdntctntpigdfy  aa  ka  haa  obsenood 

ttk  pvooesa  for  homra  contuusoualy.    In  general,;  he  cdlecfiedifrom 

•^  to  5.  ctetimetrea  every  five  mmutes  from  each  ^andamoiiotiKlg 

lito  the  considerable  quantity  of  from  1728  to  2880  ciibio  oentimelbres  in 

,  taronty^osn!  iumrs.    Bat  ia .  the  case  of.  th&  anbmaxillary  gland  the 

secretion  is  poured  forth  intermittingly,as.oeciura  also  ia.the  d^   It 

is  interesting,  he  observes,  to  inquire  what  cerebral  nerve  or  nerves 

govern  the  secretory  activity  of  the -parotid  glands  in  sheep,  showing, 

as  they  obviously  do,  no  sign  of  exhaustion.     His  observations  tend 

to  prove  that  the  persistent  activity  of  this  gland  is  not  under  the 

inflbeftfceof  any  een&bral  nerve.  ;nor  even  of  the  isyv^thatiPi!  pinpe 

>rin(«iDeiiiiHauck  h»  tsarefuUy  e^xpoeed  and  succQ^siiFely  Itiin4ila4i^  by 

means  of  an  electrical  cftCEfen^,  il.:Th^  brsAch^atofi  th/Q  .fiftb;  2. 
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Tbe  bfttD^eB  of  the  pbriio  duM  of  the  seventh ;  end  3,  The  sympa- 
thetic tronk  in  the  highest  part  of  the  neck ;  aiMl  m  eveiy  instance 
without  producing  any  change  in  the  secretion,  nor  did  section  of  the 
eympathetic,  nor  extirpation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  appear 
in  any  way  to  influence  it.  He  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  excitation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  a 
heal^y  sheep  exerted  any  influence,  but  found  none.  Thus,  the 
quantity  disonarged  being  ascertained  from  previous  experiments  to 
be  about  6'8  c.  eentimett*es  per  five  minutes,  on  brushing  the  animars 
mouth  over  with  vinegar,  it  not  only  did  not  increase  the  amount  of 
tativa  discharged,  but  actually  diminished  it  to  5  c.  centimetres  in  the 
same  spaee  m  time.  l%e  cause  of  increase  at  different  times  he 
believes  may,  nevertheless^  be  the  result  of  three  factors,  namelj, 
1.  The  direct  reflectorial  transference  of  the  stimulus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  upon  the  secretory  nerves.  2.  The  co-excitation  which 
affects  the  secretory  nerves  and  those  distributed  to  the  muscles  affect- 
ing the  movements  of  the  jaw ;  and  8.  The  mechanical  pressure  to 
which  the  glands  are  subjected  by  the  contraction  of  the  platysma 
on  the  outer  side  and  of  the  masseter  on  the  inner  side. 

The  parotid,  however,  seems  not  to  be  acted  on  by  the  first  of 
these  fiictors,  that  is,  reflectorially. 

He  states  that  these  experiments  difier  considerably  in  their  results 
from  the  analogous  ones  that  he  himself  made  upon  the  horse  in  the 
following  respects :  first,  that  the  secretion  of  the  parotids  in  the 
sheep'  is  not  under  the  influence  of  any  cerebral  nerve,  as  can  be 
clearly  proved  in  the  horse;  and,  secondly,  because  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  secretory  process  in  the  sheep  is  commanded  by  the 
sympathetic.  A  secretion  of  a  different  quality  is,  no  doubt,  obi»ined 
when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated  from  that  poured  forth  on  exci- 
tation of  the  trigeminus,  which  only  shows  satisfactorily  that  the 
secretion  corresponds  in  its  characters  with  the  nerve  stimulated.  But 
he  found  that  if  the  sympathetic  were  stimulated  for  a  considerable 
period,  there  was  a  continuous  flow  of  troubled  saliva. 


HALF-TEAELT  BEPOBT  ON  TOXICOLOGY,  FOBENSIC 

MEDICINE,  AND  HYGIENE. 
By   Bjenjamiw  "W.  Bichabbson,   M.D.,  F.E.S., 

Senior  rhyaeiu  to  the  B071I  Infinnarj  for  DiseaMi  of  tlie  Chest. 

I.   TOXICOLO&T. 

Poisoning  by  Fluid  Extract  of  QeUeminum. — ^Dr.  E.  P.  Davis 
reports  two  instances  of  umte  poisoning  by  the  fluid  extract  of 
gelseminum.  The  symptoms  unfortunately  are  to  some  extekist 
obscured  by  others  due  to  alcohol;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
account  is  of  great  iaterest  in  toodedogtoal  science.   The  facts  ate  as 

follow : 
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On  the  eyenixi^  of  October  the  6^Ii)  1866,  Br*  Davia  wm  <»Ued  to 
see  a  young  lawjer  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  who  was  reported  aa 
estremely  UL  He  waa  found  lyiag  upon  bis  lell  sidei  with  his  &C8 
4^xigefited,  and  bis  pupils  dilated  but  responding  to  the.  duSerenJb 
degrees  of  light  i  his  eyelids  were  half-closed,  with  apparent  inability 
to  move  them;  his  lower  jaw  was  drooping^  and  his  tongue^  to  use 
his  own  expression,  '^  was  so  thick  he  could  hardly  speak ;"  his  skin 
was  warm  and  moist ;  his  puke  was  small  and  feeble»  and  his  reapi- 
rationa  were  somewhat  diminished  in  number.  He  had  neitbear 
purging  nor  vomiting. 

Upon  being  Questioned,  he  said  that  he  and  a  friend  had  beexi 
enjoying  thems^ves  in  a  social  way  for  three  days»  and  that  nothiof 
was  the  matter  with  him  now  "  but  extreme  nervous  prostratiotn.!' 
He  also  said  he  had  not  taken  medicine  of  any  kind*  Thinkings  as  he 
did  himself,  that  he  wsb  merely  suffering  irom  the  prostration  of 
dissipation.  Dr.  Davis  ordered  him  '*  a  brandy  punch,*'  and  went  to 
the  drug  store  for  some  medicine.  Whilst  the  preseriptioa  wss 
being  made  up,  the  friend  of  the  patient  entered  the  store  sti^gerii^ 
and  saying,  ''I  am  blind,  I  caoAot  see;  what  in  the  world  is  this  I 
have  taken  ?"  (at  the  same  time  showing  a  bottle) ;  '*  my  friend  is 
down  town  in  the  same  fix."  On  examinuig  the  bottle,  it  was  &und 
to  be  labelled  '*  Fhiid  extract  of  GFelseminum  $  and  on  inquirv  it  tumed 
out  that  both  the  men  had  taken  a  dose  of  one  tablespoonful.  There- 
upon Dr.  Davis  sent  his  assistant  (Mr.  White)  immediately  to  the 
young  lawyer  to  give  him  an  emetic,  he  himself  staying  with  the 
second  patient,  and  administering  to  him,  first,  an  em^c,  whi(^ 
acted  freely,  and  afterwards  a  dose  of  quinine. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  White  returned  to  report  that  the  lawyer 
was  dying,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  haa  got  hunto  take  the 
emetic,  and  that  it  had  not  acted.  In  company  with  Dr.  Clark  Dr. 
X>avis  returned  to  this  patient,  ax^  found  him  really  in  tbe  dying 
state;  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the  breathing  was  spasmodic,  tiie 
surface  of  the  body  was  cold  and  congested,  tbe  poise  wee  almo^ 
imperceptible,  and  there  was  total  unconsdousness.  Mustard  was 
applied,  the  body  was  sponged  with  brandy,  and  artificial  respiration 
was  set  up,  but  all  to  no  effect.  He  died  at  8.30  p.m.,  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  after  taking  the  poiBon. 

•  On  returning  to  bis  seccmd  patient,  Dr.  Davis  found  him  inclined 
to  sleep,  with  deep  inspirations,  aqd  a  nmnbsiesS'Of  the  whole  body. 
The  quina^was  repeated,  with  some  brandy,  and.  he  was  kept 
walking  ahout  with  the  aid  of  two  friends.  At  ten  o^clock  he  could 
take  food,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 
In  the  morning  he  expressed  himself  as  ''  quite  well,  but  weak  and 
dizzy."  He  recovered  without  any  further  difficulty. — American 
;Jp0mai  of  the  Medicta  Aimoee  fir  April,  1867. 

[The  fluid  extract  of  Gteheminum  taken  bv  these  gentlemen  wtts 
prepared  by  Tilden  and  Company  of  New  Leoanon,  N. Y.  No  iacts 
are  given  as  to  the  medicinal  action  of  this  extract^  but  we  believe 
that  in  Ajo^en^  it  is  used  as  a  sedative.]  Its  action  is  conside^d  to 
be  uncertain. 
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Poisonina  from  Oroton  Oil, — Dr.  Charles  Shojer  relates  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  croton  oil.  He  bad  ordered  as  an  embrocation  three 
oracbms  of  croton  oil  with  an  ounce  of  olive  oil.  By  an  accident 
the  mixture  was  spUt  oyer  some  pigeons  and  chickens  which  had 
been  dressed  for  cooking,  and  were  ready  to  be  put  to  the  fire.  The 
birds,  haying  been  thoroughly  washed  in  several  waters,  were  thought 
fit  to  eat,  and  were  prepared  accordingly.  Five  persons  in  aU  par- 
took of  the  meal,  yiz.,  tne  mother  of  the  family,  aged  54,  and  feeble ; 
a  young  lady,  15 ;  a  girl  aged  9 ;  and  two  younff  sons  of  17  and  19. 
Dr.  Shoyer  was  sent  for  about  an  hour  after  uie  meal,  and  found 
them  steering  from  great  anxiety,  and  with  burning  in  the  mouth 
and  throat.  He  prescribed  an  opiate,  milk  diet,  and  quietude.  The 
symptom  manifested  by  all  was  purgine,  and  in  eyery  case  except 
one  this  symptom  had  passed  off  by  the  foUowing  day.  In  the  case  of 
the  mother,  afber  an  interyal  of  eighteen  hours  from  the  accident, 
she  was  again  attacked  with  purging,  and  while  at  her  work  felt  a 
burning  in  the  throat  and  mouth;  there  were  also  some  pustules  to 
be  seen  in  the  mouth ;  she  became  fiunt,  and  commenced  to  yomit ; 
there  were  muscular  tremours,  and  great  general  prostration.  The 
pulse  was  very  feeble,  there  was  slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
but  none  of  the  epigastrium ;  the  tongue  was  white,  and  showed  the 
impress  of  the  teeth,  the  feet  were  cold,  the  skin  was  moist,  the 
mind  was  clear.  The  vomiting  continued  an  hour;  the  ejected 
matter  was  light  and  glairy,  was  not  tinged  with  bile,  and  contained 
no  food.  During  vomiting  and  for  two  hours  after  there  was  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  faint,  and  a  deathly  indescribable  feeling  of  pros- 
tration. The  treatment  consisted  of  application  of  fiannels  wrung 
out  of  hot  water  to  the  abdomen,  a  large  smapism  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  warmth  to  the  feet.  Ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  were  given 
every  half-hour  in  whiskey  and  water,  and  the  fan  was  freely  used. 
In  four  hours  the  patient  was  well,  but  very  weak.  Fifty-five  hours 
afber  the  accident  she  was  up  and  about. — Ibid. 

[The  symptoms  in  this  case  closely  resemble  those  of  a  case  recorded 
by  ChristisoD,  except  that  in  the  latter  death  was  the  result.  The 
mistake  of  Dr.  Shoyer's  patients  in  considering  that  frequent  washing 
would  remove  the  poison  was  natural  enough,  although  so  serious. 
When  animal  substance,  acted  upon  by  croton  oil,  is  well  washed,  all 
trace  of  the  oil  seems  to  disappear ;  but  the  volatile  acid  substance 
on  which  the  action  of  the  poison  depends  readily  passes  into  the 
animal  tissue  and  impregnates  it.] 

On  Sublimation  of  the  Jlkaloids, — Dr.  Guy  publishes  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  paper  on  the  sablimation  of  the  alkaloids,  a 
branch  of  toxicological  research,  which  dates  only  from  the  year 
1864,  and  which  still  admits  of  considerable  advancement.  To 
render  the  subject  most  intelligible,  we  vdll  relate  it  in  nearly  the 
words  of  Dr.  Guy.  He  commences  by  stating  that  Dr.  A.  Helwig, 
of  Mayence,  first  proposed  the  sublimation  of  the  alkaloids  as  a  test 
and  diagnostic,^  and  more  recently  (in  1865^)  he  published  a  work, 

1  Freaenins's  '  Yierteljahncbrift  fur  analj^tische  Chemie,'  1864,  i. 

'  *Das  Mikrotkop  in  der  Tozlkologie.      Bettnige  zar  mikrotkopiacheu  nnd 
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in  large  8vo,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  the  tests  for  the 
poisonous  idkaloids — morphia,  stiychnia,  brucia,  veratria,  atropia, 
aconitine,  solanine,  digitahne,  conia,  and  nicotia.  In  the  case  of  the 
fixed  alkaloids,  the  results  of  sublimation  and  the  reactions  of  thd 
sublimates  are  minutely  described.  The  work  contains  carefully 
prepared  tables  of  tha  reactions,  and  is  enriched  by  no  less  thax:( 
sixty-four  micro-photographs,  of  which  thirty-eight  represent  the 
crystalline  forms  of  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts  with  various  re-' 
agents,  and  fourteen  are  devoted  to  sublimates  and  their  reaciaons. 

Dr.  Helwig  states  that  the  idea  of  submitting .  the  alkaloids  to 
sublimation  first  suggested  itself  to  him  as  a  natural  eltension  of  a 
method  so  successful  in  detecting  and  identifying  minute  quantities 
of  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  he  lays  claim  to 
originality,  inasmuch  aa  he  does  not  find  the  sublimation  of  the 
alkaloids  described  in  any  handbook  of  chemistry  or  forensic  me- 
dicine, even  the  most  recent.  This  claim  of  originality  is  fully 
justified,  though  probably  every  manufacturing  chemist  must  hav^ 
recognised  the  fact  that  some  at  least  of  the  alkaloids  are  sublimed 
by  heat,  and  experimenters  on  a  small  scale  must  have  observed  that 
the  alkaloids,  as  a  class,  after  melting,  and  before  depositing  carbon, 
give  out  a  more  or  less  dense  vapour  or  smoke,  whicn,  if  allowed  to 
settle  on  a  cool  surface,  might  possibly  present,  under  the  microscope, 
characteristic  appearances. 

This  new  application  of  the  test  of  sublimation  suggested  itself 
to  Dr.  Helwig  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  simple  methods 
of  obtaining  sublimates  of  arsenic  and  mercury  on  flat  surfkces, 
with  a  view  to  microscopic  and  chemical  examination,  which  I  pro- 
posed in  the  year  1858.^  His  own  method  of  procedure  with  the 
alkaloids  is  as  follows: — In  a  niece  of  platinum-foil  of, moderate 
thickness,  a  small  cup-like  hollow  is  formed;  in  this  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  alkaloid  is  placed,  and  over  it  a  microscopic  slide 
(Objeettrdger).  This  simple  apparatus  being  placed  on  a  suitable 
support,  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  cautiously  applied  until  the 
alkaloid  melts,  from  which  point  of  time  the  sublimate  begins  to 
form  on  the  glass  slide. 

This  mode  of  procedure  is  obviouslv  open  to  objection.  The  suo 
cessive  changes  that  take  place  in  the  alkaloid— the  discoloration, 
the  liquefaction,  the  deposit  of  carbon,  either  on  the  spot  (as  hap- 

Eens  with  some  alkaloias)  or  over  a  wide  surface  traversed  by  the 
quid  (as  is  the  case  with  others) — cannot  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
some  diagnostic  marks  of  the  alkaloids  as  a  class,  and  among  tb^m- 
•ehres,  are  thus  lost.    IS  or,  again,  can  tbefi>rmation  of  the  sublimate 

• 

nlkrocbeiiuicben  Diii^oatik  der  wichtigsten  KetaU-   and  Pflanxengifto,  fUr 
Gerichtearzte,  gerkhthche  Chemiker  and  Pharmaceuten,  mit  einem  Atlas  photo- 

Srapbirter  mikroskopiBcher  Pr&pamte.     Von  Dr.  A.  Helwig,  praet.  Arzie  nnd 
rdsftb6f<2oglieh-HeMisch0in  Kraisiviindarste  in  Mains.    186S. 
1  <•  Qa  the  Prodnetion  and  IdentiSoHtlon  of  CrycUls  of  Aneniom  Adff  and 
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itself  be  seen  and  watcbed,  as  it  should  be  if  we  would  obtain  saiis- 
factoTj  results.  There  is  also  some  risk  in  this  sudden  mode  of 
applying  heat,  of  causing  the  glass,  which  should  receive  the  subli- 
mate to  break. 

The  method  of  procedure  to  which  Dr.  Quj  gives  the  preference 
is  the  following:— Provide  small  crucible  covers  or  slabs,  or  frag- 
ments of  white  procelain,  a  few  microscopic  cell-glasses,  with  a 
thickness  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  a  diameter  of  circle 
of  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  and  disks  of  window-glass  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling.  Place  the  porcelain  Blab  on  the  ring  of  a 
retort-holder  or  other  convenient  support,  then  the  glass  cell,  and 
upon  the  porcelain,  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  a  minute  portion  of  the 
alkaloid  or  other  white  powder,  or  crystal  reduced  to  powder.  Then 
pass  the  clean  glass  disk  through  tne  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  till 
the  moisture  is  driven  off,  and  adjust  it  with  the  forceps  over  the 
glass  ring.  Now  apply  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  the  porce- 
kin,  underneath  the  powder  or  crystal,  ana  continue  the  heat  till 
the  powder  undergoes  its  characteristic  change  and  gives  off  vapour. 
Watch  the  deposit  of  this  vapour  on  the  glass  disk,  and  remove  the 
spirit-lamp  either  directly  or  after  a  short  interval,  as  experience  may 
determina 

The  reasons  for  recommending  this  mode  of  procedure  in  pre- 
ference to  that  advocated  by  Dr.  Helwig  are — By  employing  a  flat 
white  slab  of  porcelain,  the  heat  of  the  lamp  is  applied  gradually,  and 
every  change  of  consistence,  colour,  and  position  which  the  powder 
undergoes  is  easily  observed.  The  ring  of  glass,  as  compared  with 
a  ring  of  metal,  has  the  advantage  of  conducting  the  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  to  the  glass  disk  so  slowly  as  to  guard 
effectually  against  the  danger  of  breaking,  and  if  the  powder  after 
melting  changes  its  place,  the  glass  ring,  with  the  disk  upon  it,  is 
easily  shifted.  The  disk  of  window-glass  is  very  convenient  both  for 
the  experiment  itself  and  for  the  subsequent  application  of  liquid 
tests.  It  will  also  bear  a  moderate  heat  if  required.  The  disks,  how- 
ever, are  not  essential ;  their  chief  recommendation  is  the  facility 
they  afford  of  multiplying  experiments.  The  common  glass  slide, 
or  a  slip  of  window-gla^s  (as  being  less  liable  to  scratch,  and  bearing 
heat  better  than  plate-glass)  may  be  substituted  when  only  a  few 
experiments  are  intended  to  be  made.^  An  oblong  slab  of  wood, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  microscopic  slide,  with  a  circular  aperture 
and  ledge  to  support  the  glass  disk,  enable  us  to  examine  the  subli- 
mate under  the  microscope,  and  a  similar  piece  of  thick  cardboard, 
with  a  hole  punched  in  the  centre  of  it,  serves  for  the  mounting  of 
the  preparation.^ 

1  As  the  disks  of  glass  can  only  be  conveniently  cnt  by  a  revolving  diamond, 
which  few  glaziers  posess.  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  they  may  be  procored 
of  Mr.  Eade,  180,  High  Holborn,  at  a  cost  of  two  shillings  the  grass. 

'  When  dealing  with  larger  quantities  (snch  as  a  grain  or  more)  of  the 
alkaloids,  the  short  specimen  tube  may  be  substituted  for  the  porcelain  and 
microscopic  cell-glass.  Bat  the  results  are  ftr  from  satisfkctory ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  better  to  sublime  successiTe  small  portions  of  a  hundredth  of  a  grain 
or  less,  from  the  porcelain. 
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By  this  mode  of  proceduro  Dr.  Our  has  obtained  BuUimates  of 
veratria  and  Bolanine,  whieh  eorreapond  closelj  with  the  deacriptions 
and  photographs  given  br  Helwig ;  but,  in  the  case  of  atrychnia 
and  morphia,  he  got  very  distinct  and  extremely  beautiful  crysti^ixie 
Bublimates  (not  exceptional,  but  aa  the  rule)  where  Helwig  has 
failed  *}  and  though  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  assert  positively  that 
the  strychnia  and  morphia  snblimates  can  always  be  distinguished 
by  their  crystalline  forms  alone,  he  is  able  to  correct  the  statements 
contained  in  the  following  passages : 

"  It  (the  sublimate  of  morphia)  consists  of  perfectly  homogeneous 
spots  of  round,  very  sharply  defined  grannies,  dosely  packed  to- 
gether, which,  when  magnified  a  hundred  and  sixty  times,  are  trans*  . 
Sarent,  but  among  which  no  trace  of  a  crystalline  fonnation  can  be 
iscovered  (p.  9) ;"  and  *'  Examined  microscopically,  a  sublimate  of 
strychnia  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sublimate  of  morphia ; 
precisely  the  same  spots  of  round  transparent  granlues,  without 
trace  of  crystalline  formation  (p.  2\)"'-^Fkarmaeeui%oal  JmimaX^ 
June,  1867. 

Action  of  Nitrite  of  Ethyl, — In  a  previous  report  we  ventured  to 
state  our  own  researches  on  the  action  of  certain  of  the  bodies  of 
the  Amyl  series.  We  have  since  then,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  extended  our 
inquiries  to  some  of  the  ethyl  compounds.  The  most  potent  poison 
amoDgst  the  ethyls  is  the  compound  known  as  the  nitrite,  a  sub- 
stance made  by  passing  nitrous  acid  fumes  through  ordinary  pure 
alcohol. 

The  fluid  when  pure  is  of  light-amber  colour ;  the  specific 
gravity  is  0950,  and  the  boiling-point  60°  Fahr.  To  work  with  it, 
It  must  be  mixed  with  absolute  ether  in  fixed  proportions,  say  of 
ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  so  volatile  that,  without 
this  precaution,  it  cannot  be  readily  employed. 

The  action  of  nitrite  of  ethyl  is  closely  analogous  to  the  action  of 
nitrite  of  amyl.  Inhaled  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  a  grain,  it 
induces  the  same  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  rapid  action  of 
the  heart,  and  some  sufi'usion  of  the  skin.  Animals  subjected  to  it 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  minums  difiused  as  vapour  through  a 
cubic  foot  of  air,  die  almost  instantaneously  ftt)m  sudden  &ilure  of 
the  heart ;  but  even  up  to  the  moment  of  death  they  retain  their 
consciousness  and  sensibility.  The  nitrite  consequently  is  in  no 
sense  to  be  considered  as  an  aniesthetic. 

Precisely  as  with  nitrite  of  amyl,  nitrite  of  ethyl  when  it  kills 
leaves  the  lungs  entirely  coUapsea,  and  so  perfectly  white  that  one 
could  assume  they  had  been  carefully  washed  free  of  blood.  This 
effect  is  due  perhaps  to  the  rapid  contraction  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.  Tne  blood  is  changed  in  colour,  the  arterial  blood  being 
rendered  very  dark,  and  the  venous  of  a  deep  chocolate  tint ;  the 
coagulation  of  blood  is  not  modified,  the  muscles  are  also  all  left 
blanched,  as  if  the  death  had  occurred  from  loss  of  blood. 

^  Dr.  Qny  has  also  obtained  very  fine  crystalline  lablimates  from  the  new  alkaloid 
Gryptopia. 
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In  describing  the  action  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  we  explained  that  on 
cold-blooded  animaU  it  suspended  their  animation,  and  that  frogs 
which  have  been  rendered  powerless  hj  it,  and  to  common  observation 
inanimate,  would  sometimes  spontaneously  recover,  even  so  long  as 
nine  days  after  the  administration.  This  same  phenomenon  we  have 
observed  with  nitrite  of  ethyl,  together  with  another  even  more 
singular.  It  is  this :  If  a  young  animal,  say  a  kitten,  be  subjected 
suddenly  to  the  nitrite  so  as  to  fall  senseless,  and  to  appearance 
dead,  in  or  within  the  minute,  it  will  remain  in  the  same  state  for  six 
or  even  ten  minutes,  yielding  no  evidence  of  life.  It  will  not 
breathe,  and  the  most  delicate  auscultation  will  fail  to  detect  motion 
of  the  heart.  But  after  a  period  varying  from  six  to  eight  minutes 
it  will  spontaneously  recommence  to  breathe,  and  with  every  move- 
ment of  expiration  a  breath  sufficient  to  dull  a  mirror  will  pass 
from  the  nostril.  As  the  breathing  recommences  the  heart  also 
will  begin  its  work,  making  a  series  of  distinct  intermittent  strokes. 
This  condition,  looking  like  an  actual  return  of  life,  will  last  so  long 
as  half  an  hour,  and  will  then  cease  gradually,  the  animal  lapsing 
again  into  a  state  of  actual  inertia  or  death. 

On  the  human  subject  the  action  of  the  nitrite  of  ethyl  is  most 
marked  after  inhalation.  The  nitrito  causes  extreme  suffusion  of  the 
face,  a  sense  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  a  tendency  to  pitch 
forward,  a  rapid  and  painful  respiration,  and  excessive  overaction 
cf  the  heart.  The  effects  cease  after  the  agent  is  withdrawn  more 
quickly  than  when  nitrite  of  amyl  is  employed  ;  but  for  intensity  of 
action,  up  to  the  period  of  full  action,  the  ethyl  is  as  powerful  as  the 
amyl  nitrite. 

On  Poisoning  hy  Compounds  of  Cadmium. — Dr.  W.  Marm6  has 
collated  a  number  of  facts,  chiefly  experimental,  bearing  upon  the 
toxicological  action  of  the  various  compounds  of  cadmium.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  in  its  chemical  relations  cadmium  resembles 
zinc  more  closely  than  any  other  metaJ,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  a  vellow  sulphide  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium 
is  used  as  a  colouring  agent  b^  artists,  and  has  been  assumed  but 
without  much  evidence  to  act  injuriously.  Dr.  Marm6  refers  to  the 
action  of  all  the  compounds ;  he  states  at  the  onset  that  the  sul- 
phide which  Van  Hasselt  pronounced  to  be  poisonous  is  not  poison- 
ous, but  may  be  taken  in  small  doses  by  animals  for  a  week  without 
danger.  The  insolubility  [of  the  salt  in  water,  weak  acids,  weak 
alkidine  solutions,  and  oil,  is  the  reason  why  no  injurious  effects 
follow  its  employment.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  permits  us 
to  sanction  the  continued  use  of  the  sulphide  as  a  pigment. 

Those  preparations  of  cadmium  which  are  soluble  in  warm  water  have 
an  analogous  action  as  poisons,  and  they  affect  both  men  and  the  infe- 
rior animals.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  oxide  of  cadmium 
(Cd  O),  the  oxyhydrate,  the  chloride,  the  iodide,  and  bromide,  the 
potassio-chloride,  the  ammonio-chloride,  the  sodio-chloride,  and  oth^r 
compounds.  The  local  effects  of  the  poisooous  compounds  of  cad  mi  um, 
when  they  are  administered  by  the  stpmach  in  small  doses,  are 
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Tomitiiig  and  purging, — gastro-enteritis,  varying  from  the  simple 
catarrhal  form  to  the  ulcerative ;  but  in  no  case  is  there  any  per- 
foration, not  even  when  the  chloride  is  given  in  the  concentrate 
form.  By  hypodermic  injection  according  to  the  strength  of  the  so- 
lution, there  follows  a  simple  hyperemia,  or  copious  exudation,  or 
free  suppuration.  The  further  or  ultimate  effects  are  fainting, 
sickness,  purging,  slowness  of  action  of  the  circulation,  and  respira- 
tion, general  prostration,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  spasms  of  the 
limbs.  In  animals  destroyed  by  the  poisons,  the  action  of  the  heart 
as  a  general  rule  continues  longer  than  that  of  the  respiration  ;  the 
peristaltic  action  also  continues  after  death  for  some  time.  When 
injected  into  the  vascular  system,  the  poison  produces  inflammatory 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  at  times  even  h»morrhage,  erosion, 
and  ulceration.  The  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  dilute  soda 
solutions,  if  quickly  used,  removes  the  poisonous  effects  perfectly. 
For  acute  poisoning,  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  albumen  form  the 
best  antidote. 

Cadmium  compounds  which  act  as  acute  poisons  in  large  doses 
produce  in  small  doses  distinct  chronic  symptoms.  These  symptoms 
are  those  of  deranged  digestion  with  emaciation,  until  deatn  ensues. 
After  death,  from  chronic  poisoning,  there  is  found  evidence  of 
gastro-enteritis,  sometimes  subpleund  exudation,  and  injection  of 
the  lungs,  together  with  fatty  aegeneration  of  the  liver,  and  of  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
structure  of  the  kidney.  When  the  animal  suffering  from  a  poison- 
ous preparation  of  cadmium  recovers,  the  poison  is  eliminated  almost 
entirely,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  kidney.  The  method  for  separating 
cadmium  salts  from  the  stomach  and  intestinal  secretion  recommended 
by  Dr.  Marm6,  is  the  dialyzer  of  Graham  three  or  four  times  re- 
newed.— ZeiUchrift  fur  Bat,  Med.,  xxiv,  1867,  and  Schmidt* m  Jakr^ 
hucher.    Band  183.     No.  8,  1867. 

Case  of  Acute  Poisoning  hy  Alcohol, — Dr.  A.  Mitscherlich  relates  the 
case  of  a  soldier  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  who,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
took  at  one  draught  a  quart  of  rum.  He  fell  on  his  left  side,  with  his 
left  hand  under  his  bpdy,  and  in  this  condition  he  laid  for  thirty  hours 
before  medical  aid  could  be  rendered  him.  On  the  26th  of  August,  at 
9  p.m.,  he  laid  in  a  deep  coma,  and  when  disturbed  only  gave  vent 
to  a  suppressed  groan.  The  sensibility  was  greatly  decreased; 
there  were  no  active  convulsions,  but  now  and  then  slight  movement 
of  the  extremities.  The  pupils  were  dilated  and  yielded  scarcely 
any  reaction  in  the  light :  the  pulse  was  weak,  easily  compressible,  and 
extremely  variable,  being  at  one  time  140  beats  in  the  minute,  and  at 
another  not  countable.  The  skin  of  the  whole  body  was  of  dark 
blue  livid  colour,  in  patches  oedematous  and  swollen :  some  places  on 
the  left  side  of  the  oody  on  which  the  patient  had  rested,  looked  aii 
if  they  had  been  burnt.  In  some  parts  there  was  formation  of 
blisters. 

Various  remedies  internal  and  external  were  applied  to  the  patient, 
and  from  the  22nd  to  the  25th  the  man  was  restless  and  excitaole,  but 
unconscious;  the  cedema  had  passed  away;  the  skin  had  resumed 
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its  whiteness,  and  the  pulse  sank  to  120,  but  rose  again  in  the  even- 
ing to  140  beats,  on  which  the  congestion  of  the  head  increased. 
The  breathing  was  difficult,  and  pressure  on  the  region  of  the 
stomach  elicited  signs  of  sensibility.  On  the  26tli  the  sensorium 
regained  function,  the  tongue  was  clean,  but  the  palse  was  still  irre- 
gular.  The  patient  complained  now  of  acute  pains  in  the  head,  great 
thirst,  and  entire  loss  of  appetite.  In  the  artemoon  of  the  26th  at 
4  p.m.f  the  patient  became  suddenly  restless  and  delirious ;  the  pulse 
was  irregular,  auick,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  Two  hours  later  there 
was  spasm  of  tne  muscles  of  the  face  and  jaw :  he  lapsed  again  into 
unconsciousness  with  intervals  of  lucidity.  At  8.30  p.m.  he  died. 
The  post-mortem  revealed  congestion  of  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse sinus  with  fluid,  injection  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  choroid 
plexus.  In  the  dura  mater  there  was  evidence  of  serous  exudation, 
and  there  was  also  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  brain- 
substance  was  firm  and  very  full  of  blood,  and  there  was  a  little 
fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  No  smell  of  alcohol  was  perceptible. 
The  pericardium  contained  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  dark  serous 
fluid ;  the  left  ventricle  contained  a  little  and  the  right  ft  good  quan- 
tity of  dark  gaseous  partially  decomposed  blood.  The  muscular 
structure  was  flabby  and  dark.  The  lungs,  especially  at  their  de- 
pending parts,  were  congested,  and  contained  little  air.  The  veins 
were  filled  with  dark  half-fluid  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchi  and  trachea  was  strongly  infiltrated.  In  the  chest  cavity 
there  was  no  smell  of  alcohol.  The  stomach  was  much  distended 
with  gas,  and  contained  about  six  ounces  of  a  thin,  yellow,  frothy  fluid. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  strongly  injected,  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
it  was  spotted  red  and  was  raised  from  emphysema ;  the  large  vessels 
were  distended.  The  spleen  was  dark  and  sofb,  the  kidneys  were 
large  and  strongly  injected,  with  the  capsule  slightly  separated.  The 
liver  was  greatly  enlarged,  sofb,  and  darker  than  naturiu.  There  was 
no  smell  of  alcohol  even  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  There  were 
no  fibrinous  deposits  either  in  arteries  or  veins. — Virchow^s  Arehivee^ 
No.  xxxviii,  1867. 

III.  HTaniTE. 

BeporU  on  Cholera. — ^We  notice  three  very  able  reports  on  cholera, 
during  the  past  six  months:  One  is  by  Drs.  Hay  den  and  Cruise; 
another  by  Dr.  Gordon  K.  Uardie  of  the  73rd  regiment ;  and  the  third 
by  Dr.  Bobert  Bartholow,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati.  We  regret  we  can  only  supply  the  conclusions  of 
these  authors. 

Drs.  Hayden  and  Cruise  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  diarrhcea  so  prevalent  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  localities 
actually  suflering  from  cholera,  is  a  premonition  and  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  cholera. 

2.  Cholera  is  a  disease  strictly  prevented  by  sanitary  and  hygienic 
measures,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  curable  in  the  stages  preceding 
collapse. 

8.  The  treatment  we  (the  authors)  have  found  most  successful  in 
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the  stage  of  choleraic  diarrhosa  is  sulphuric  add  and  opium,  with 
sinapisms,  external  heat,  and  creosote  water. 

4.  In  collapse  we  (the  authors)  have  had  more  success  with 
calomel  given  in  large,  doses  than  with  any  other  medicinal  agent. 
In  several  cases  hesides  those  in  which  recovery  took  place,  reaction 
set  in  under  the  calomel  treatment,  but  death  occurred  in  the  con- 
secutive fever. 

5.  We  (the  authors)  believe  the  cholera  to  be  contagious,  but  in 
a  much  less  degree  than  the  principal  endemic  contagious  diseases  of 
this  country,  viz.  typhus,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox. 

6.  As  regards  inoividuals  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  cholera,  a 
state  of  good  health,  with  sanitary  and  dietetic  precautions,  afford 
a  strong  assurance  of  immunity  from  attack. 

7.  Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  derangement  of  the 
stomach  or  laxity  of  the  bowels  during  a  cholera  epidemic ;  and  to 
ensure  this  amongst  the  poor,  house  to  house  visitation  seems  indis- 
pensable.— Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  SeieneOf  May,  1867. 

Dr.  Hardie  comes  to  the  next  series  of  conclusions : 

1.  That  cholera  is  not  due  to  atmospheric  or  telluric  influences, 
nor  is  it  susceptible  of  spontaneous  ongin  from  bad  local  sanitary 
conditions. 

2.  But  it  is  due  to  a  contagion  transportable  from  place  to  place, 
namely,  by  human  intercourse,  or  by  clothing,  or  other  articles  in- 
fected by  persons  ill  of  the  disease. 

8.  That  when  the  disease  appears  in  a  vessel  some  time  after  leav- 
ing port,  it  is  probable  that  the  contagion  has  arisen  from  exposing 
some  articles  of  clothing  which  had  previously  been  kept  close  from 
the  air. 

4.  That  personal  infection  takes  place  under  favourable  conditions 
of  overcrowding,  and  with  a  very  short  period  of  latency,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  most  common  mode  when  the  disease  appears 
on  embarkation  or  immediately  after. 

5.  That  running  water  seems  to  be  a  powerful  agent  in  carrying 
the  contagion  of  the  disease. 

6.  That  drought  following  cholera  may,  by  contaminating  the 
subsoil  water,  give  rise  to  secondary  epidemics. 

7.  That  previous  exposure  to  cholera  influence  seems  to  diminish 
susceptibility  to  the  disease. 

8.  That  race,  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  shows  a  varying 
susceptibility,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  result  of  No.  7. — Ibid., 
February.  1867. 

Dr.  BartholoWyin  his  most  able  report,  dwells  specially  on  the  nature 
of  the  poison  of  cholera.  He  argues  that  if  tne  cholera  poison  is 
contained  in  the  rice-water  matter,  it  probably  acts  locally  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  surface,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  disease 
are  secondary  to  the  changes  induced  in  tne  blood  by  the  outward 
diffusion  current.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  determine  this  point,  and  without  designing  it  he  became  sub- 
jected himself  to  experiment. 

A  wound  in  his  left  hand  bleeding  freely  was  immersed  in  the 
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various  fluids  of  tHe  body  of  a  patient  on  the  post-mortem  examini^ 
tion ;  no  result  followed. 

Some  fresh  rice-water  excretion  was  injected  subcutaneouslj  into 
a  dog,  and  some  into  the  rectum.  There  was  no  result  except  local 
inflammation  from  the  injection. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  same  dog,  some  of  the  secre- 
tion being  also  poured  into  the  stomach.     He  continued  unaffected. 

Some  of  the  dried  matter  was  made  into  a  solution  with  water, 
and  a  portion  injected  into  the  thigh,  the  rest  being  poured  into  the 
stomach.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  animal  had  free  watery  evacuation, 
which  was  frothy,  but  no  subsequent  symptom  resulted. 

As  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  is  powerfully  acid  and  the  stomach 
digestion  very  active,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  cholera  matter 
into  contact  with  some  other  mucous  surface.  Bartholow,  therefore, 
performed  tracheotomy  on  the  same  dog  and  injected  cholera  matter 
mto  the  trachea^  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  freely  into  the  stomach. 
The  dog  recovered  promptly  even  from  this  rough  treatment,  ate 
well,  and  showed  no  sign  of  cholera.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  the  same  results.  Bartholow  finally  remarks,  "  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  thus  far  nearly  negative.  They  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  fresh  rice-water  matter,  and  the  other  fluids  of  the 
body  in  the  recent  state  are  perfectly  innocuous.  The  dried  matter 
appeared  to  have  more  effect.  Future  experiments  must  be  made 
with  the  rice-water  discharges  in  a  state  of  change  if  anything  is  to 
be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  dejections  are  poisonous  if  at  all 
under  some  as  yet  undetermined  condition.*' 

PaBT  III.      SUKMABT. 

TJie  Organic  Impurities  of  Water.  By  Dr.  W.  M.  PROCTon. — 
An  excellent  paper.  The  properties  of  a  good  water  are  thus 
rendered : — Water  for  drinking  purposes  should  be  clear,  colourless, 
inodorous,  tasteless ;  it  should  be  well  aerated,  and  especially  cool. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  amount  of  dissolved  constituents.  As  a 
general  rule,  subject  to  limitation,  it  should  not  contain  more  than : — 
of  organic  matter,  one  grain  ;  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sixteen  grains  ; 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  three  grains  ;  of  chloride  of  sodium,  ten  grains  ; 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  grains  per  gallon. — The  Lancet^ 
September  8th,  1866. 

JEffeets  of  the  Bite  of  the  Seolapendra  Heroe  (centipede).  By  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood,  jun. — ^Dr.  Wood  details  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Q-. 
Linceicum,  of  Texas,  who  attended  a  fatal  case  of  bite  from  the 
centipede,  and  knew  of  five  other  serious  cases.  The  symptoms 
occur  instantly,  and  are  those  of  great  oppression,  vomiting  of  pale 
yellow  glairy  matter,  livid  spots  on  the  skin,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
an  "  elastic  puffiness"  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  The  Mexi- 
cans have  an  antidote  for  the  poison,  viz.,  the  bruised  root  of  the 
Tephrosia  Virginiana,  boiled  in  street  milk,  and  taken  freely  at  short 
intervals. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1866. 

The  Zand  of  Death.    By  W.  J.  Moore,  L.E.C.P.— This  paper  is 
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a  good  hiBtoTj  of  a  district  in  India  to  the  east  of  Scinde,  and 
called  Marwar — The  Land  of  Death.  The  commercial  city  of 
Marwar  is  Palee.  The  narrative  of  Dr.  Moore  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  dependence  of  endemic  diseases,  especially  fever,  on  impure 
drinking  water. — The  Indian  Annate  of  Medical  Science ^  August, 
1866. 

Morphia  and  Oaryophyllum  compared  hy  the  Nitric  Acid  Test. 
By  A.  F.  Haseldkk. — Mr.  Haselden  points  out  that  when  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  morphia  or  its  salts,  the  colour  produced,  which  is 
first  red,  turns  to  orange  yellow.  When  the  same  test  is  applied  to 
oil  of  cloves,  the  red  colour  is  developed ;  but  it  does  not  cbauge  to 
yellow.  Further,  if  we  add  to  the  different  solutions  of  morphia 
and  nitric  acid,  and  cloves  and  nitric  acid,  some  solution  of  chlo- 
rinated lime,  and  expose  the  solutions  to  the  light  for  some  hours ; 
the  clove  solution  will  become  colourless,  while  the  morphia  solution 
will  retain  a  pale  straw  colour.  These,  Mr.  Haselden  thinks,  are 
distinctive  tests. — The  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  October,  1866. 

What  effect  hae  the  Flesh  or  MUh  of  diseased  Animals  upon  the 
Fuhlie  Health  f  By  Samuel  E.  Percy,  M.D. — Dr.  Percy  on  this 
subject  writes  temperately  and  instructively.  His  most  novel  point 
is  a  description  of  the  disease  of  animals  called  "  milk  sickness,*'  or 
the  '*  trembles."  The  disease  exists  only  in  newly-settled  districts, 
and  disappears  as  the  country  becomes  well  cultivated.  The  author 
agrees  with  Dr.  Drake  in  believing  the  malady  to  be  produced  by 
the  cattle  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  tender  twigs  of  the  Rhus  toonco^ 
dendron.  He  states  that  the  milk,  butter,  or  flesh  of  animals  suf- 
fering from  this  sickness,  either  in  the  acute  or  severely  chronic 
form,  causes  a  prostrating  sickness  if  eaten  by  man ;  and  if  he 
recovers  from  its  first  effects,  he  is  left  in  a  sickly  condition,  and 
will  frequently  for  years,  or  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  complain  that 
he  has  never  fairly  recovered. — New  York  Medical  Journal,  August, 
1866. 

Successfid  Treatment  of  a  Case  of  Poisoning  hg  Morphia ;  Bello' 
donna  the  Antidote,  By  Dr.  Mitchell. — The  great  therapeutical 
fact  that  belladonna  acts  as  a  direct  antidote  to  morphia  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  fully  verified.  The  case  by  Mitchell  is  of 
striking  importance.  The  patient  had  swallowed  the  large  dose  of 
ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  oi  piorphia,  and  was  not  subjected  to  any 
treatment  for  several  hours.  Dr.  Mitchell  treated  the  case  at  a  late 
stage  by  first  throwing  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  belladonna  into  the 
rectum,  and  afterwards  injecting  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ofatropia  under 
the  skin.  The  body  was  kept  warm,  and  the  breathing  was  regulated 
by  the  galvanic  battery.  The  recovery  was  complete. — New  York 
Medical  Journal,  November,  1 866. 

[Our  readers  will  find  in  our  previous  reports  several  cases  similar 
in  result  to  the  case  here  recorded.  They  will  also  find  some  most 
valuable  information  on  the  same  subject  in  a  work  on  injuries  ta 
the  nervous  svstem  by  Drs.  Weir,  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen, 
of  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  year  1865.     The  experiments  re* 
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corded  in  this  volume  appear  to  remove  all  and  everj  doubt  as  to 
the  antagonism  which  exists  between  opium  and  belladonna.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  mention,  that  the  theory  of  such  an  antagonism 
has  its  opponents,  who  argue  on  their  side  with  considerable  power. 
The  latest  of  these  is  L)r.  Fraigniaud,  who  records  his  researches  at 
length  in  the  '  Gazette  des  Hopitaux '  for  Maj  1  of  the  present 
year.  Fraigniaud  injected  subcutaneously  opium  and  belladonna  in 
full  doses,  and  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is,  that  belladonna  exerts 
no  effect  as  an  antidote  to  morphia,  nor  morphia  to  belladonna. 
His  paper  is  laboured,  and  his  arguments  are  set  forth  in  fair  and 
clear  style.] 

AncBstheHa  considered  in  a  Medico-legal  point  of  view.  By  Or. 
TouBDES. — In  this  elaborate  paper  the  author  considers  chloroform 
and  other  ansBsthetics  in  relation  to  their  application  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  homicide  and  the  suicide. — Gazette  Hehdom,^  No.  2, 
Series  III,  14,  21,  22,  1866. 


CHEONICLE  Of  MICEOLOGY. 
By  J.  F.  Stebatteild,  P.E.C.S., 

Aitf itant-Sargeon  to  tlie  Boyal  London  Opbtfialmic  Bofpital,  and  OphUiahnic  Surgeon  to 

univereity  CoOege  Hospital,  8m. 

Paet  L — Fhxsiological  MioBOLoor. 

NuoUaHon  of  Blood-celU, — Professor  KoUeston,  investigating  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kuhne,  *'to  the  effect  that  only 
some  mammab  (the  sloth  and  the  camel)  nossessed  nucleated  blood 
corpuscles,"  and  employing  a  twelfth  or  an  inch  object-glass  of 
Powell  and  Lealand*s,  nas  been  convinced  that,  though  a  certain 
number  of  the  dried  blood  corpuscles  of  the  sloth  do  contain  one  or 
more  nuclei  more  or  less  roughly  hewn  and  irregularly  and  eccen- 
trically placed,  still  the  immense  majority  of  them  have  the  non- 
nucleated  character  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  mammalian  red  blood 
cell.  In  the  smaller  corpuscles  of  the  camel  he  could  not  detect 
the  presence  of  nuclei  in  the  coloured  blood-cells.  He  continues : 
''Bearing  in  mind  Nasse's  obsenra'tion  as  to  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  the  presence  of  a  large  coloorless  nucleus,  or,  in  the 
place  of  it,  of  an  area  of  fainter  coloration,  in  the  coloured  blood- 
cells  of  the  pregnant  human  subject,  and  also  of  the  pregnant  bitch, 
I  examined  the  blood  from  the  uterine  veins  of  a  cow  which  had 
been  killed,  in  ignorance,  as  I  was  told,  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  of  gestation.  But  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  nucleated 
red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  from  this  source.'*  The  author  has 
since  examined  the  blood  of  an  elephant :  "  In  this  blood  very  many 
nucleated  red  blood-cells  were  visible;  bat  in  all  observed,  with 
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perhaps  one  exception,  the  coloured  factor  woe  internally  placed^ 
whilst  the  colourless  formed  the  envelope." — Qtiarterly  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science^  April,  1867,  pp.  127,  et  seq. 

Net  works  or  Plexuses  of  dark-bordered  Nerve^fihres  — Dr.  Lionel 
S.  Beale  gives  two  new  drawings  illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
networks  of  dark-hordered  nerve-fihres  are  arranged  in  voluntary 
muscle,  and  upon  the  deep  surface  of  a  highly  sensitive  mucous 
membrane. 

In  the  first,  the  long  elementary  muscular  fibres  are  seen  partly 
separated  from  one  another,  so  that,  under  high  powers,  the  very  fine 
nerve-fibres  in  the  intervals  between  them  can  be  traced  and  followed 
to  and  from  bundles  of  dark- bordered  nerve-fibres. 

In  the  second  are  seen  the  division  and  subdivision  of  complex 
nerve-trunks  and  the  formation  of  nerve-trunks  by  the  union  of  the 
resulting  bundles.  The  author  adds — I  have  already  advanced  these 
broad  facts  as  favourable  to  the  view  that  nerve-fibres  do  not  ter- 
minate in  free  ends,  but  form  uninterrupted  circuits. — Archives  of 
Medicine,  April,  1867,  p.  825. 

Mbrous  and  Mbro-eartilagvnous  Structures. — M.  Sapper  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  the  results  of  nis  various 
observations  on  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilages.  His  preparations 
show  the  existence  of  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  thickness ;  but  in 
the  so-called  inter-articular  fibro-cartilages,  and,  again,  in  the  peri- 
articular fibro-cartilages,  the  disposition  is  different.  The  former 
only  have  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  peripheral  parts.  Those  of  the 
knee  are  distinguished  by  the  multiplicity  of  vessels  and  nerves  which 
they  receive;  the  vascular  and  nervous  ramifications  advance  to 
their  centre,  or  even  a  little  beyond,  but  never  reach  their  extreme 
edge.  The  minute  arteries  and  veins,  dividing  and  subdividing, 
traverse  the  interstices  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  which  the  tissue 
is  made  up ;  both  show  firequent  anastomoses  endoeinff  the  fibrous 
bundles.  In  the  first  part  of  their  course  both  kinds  of  vessels  have 
still  their  three  coats.  In  the  so-called  periarticular  fibro-cartilages 
the  vessels  are  more  abundantly  distributed  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  extend  through  all  their  thickness.  These  vessels,  which  enter 
by  their  outer  aspect,  resemble  otherwise  the  distribution  shown  in 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  The  nerves  in  both  follow  gene- 
rally the  course  of  the  minute  arteries  and  veins ;  they  are  numerous 
and  frequently  anastomose.  Their  size,  in  some  parts,  exceeds  that 
of  the  vessels;  their  exact  termination  is  not  described  by  the 
author.  Thus,  the  observations  of  M.  Sappey  establish  the  fact  that 
fibro-cartilages  are  provided  with  nervous  ramifications,  and  that 
they  anastomose  extensively.  Also  that  these  structures  have 
numerous  arterial  and  venous  subdivisions. 

In  the  structure  of  ligaments  the  author  has  found  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  collectively  the  fibro-cartilages  are  composed,  but  in 
different  proportion  and  arrangement.  Thev  are  remarkable  for 
the  multiplicity  of  the  vessels  ramifying  in  their  thickness,  which, 
penetrating  the  intervals  of  the  fibrous  bundles,  subdivide  and 
anastomose,  so  as  to  form  a  network  to  include  each  bundle.    In  the 
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capsular  ligaments  they  form,  eyen  in  the  deepest  lasers,  a  capillary 
plexus  but  little  less  nch  than  that  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
dermis.  All  the  ligaments  have  nerves,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  which  may  be  readily  followed  in  the  preparations  of  the  author. 
These  nerves  generally  accompany  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  some 
nervous  divisions  advance  alone,  followed  only  by  vessels  which  repre- 
sent tbeir  proper  capUlaries.  The  nerves  in  their  course  give  off  a 
long  series  of  branches  and  twigs  continually  anastomosing  with  each 
other,  so  that  in  the  midst  of  the  vascular  plexus,  the  network  of 
nerves  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  intermixed. 

The  structure  of  tendons  shows  exactly  the  same  disposition  of 
vessels  and  nerves  as  in  the  ligaments,  but  their  number  is  less,  and 
they  are  also  less  in  size. 

In  the  aponeuroses  M.  Sappey's  preparations  allow  of  no  doubt 
that  they  are  as  rich  in  vessels  as  the  tendons,  and,  like  them, 
traversed  by  nerves. — Bobih's  Journal  de  PAnatomie^  etc..  No.  2, 
1867,  pp.  212—215. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Jjung  parenchyma 
in  MammaU. — The  investigations  of  M.  Hirschmann  concern  the 
question  whether,  in  the  lung  vesicles  of  mammals,  flat  muscular 
fibres  are  found  or  not.  Moleschott  and  Gkrlach  say  that  it  is  so  ; 
other  microscopists,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  it.  One  method  of 
investigation  consists  in  this,  that  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a  fresh 
inflated  lung  should  be  injected  with  a  blue  mass,  the  lung  then 
hardened  in  spirit,  and  fine  superficial  sections  made.  By  this 
method  it  must  stand  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carmine,  then  for  some  time  in  1  or  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and 
after  this  in  an  acid  glycerine  of  the  same  strength.  In  preparations 
so  made  one  finds  in  the  walls  of  the  lung-vesicles  evident  nuclei, 
generally  in  pairs  and  parallel  to  the  borders  of  the  alveolie  and 
infundibula,  which,  by  their  placing  and  their  form,  can  only  be 
considered  as  flat  muscular  fibres.  Near  to  them  three  kinds  of 
nuclei  may  be  distinguished  in  the  lung  vesicles :  a.  Nuclei  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  which  are  only  one  half,  or  even  only  one  third,  aa 
large,  and  thicker  in  proportion ;  at  the  same  time,  a  nucleolus  may 
also  well  be  distinguished,  h.  Connective  tissue  nuclei,  which  are 
smaller  than  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  of  a  rounded 
shape,  c.  Epithelial  nuclei,  which  are  larger  than  the  connective 
tissue  nuclei,  and  also  are  round  aud  have  granular  contents. 

By  a  second  method  of  examination  the  author  sought  to  bring 
into  view,  even  in  some  degree  isolated,  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
superficial  sections  of  the  injected  and  hardened  lung  were  laid  for 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  in  about  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  treated  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  distilled  water,  and  left 
in  acid  glycerine.  If  the  investigation  of  these  preparations  be 
undertaken  at  a  suitable  time  before  the  whole  piece  is  saturated 
one  finds  the  epithelium  completely  destroyed,  the  connective  tissue 
changed  into  a  fine  granular  detritus  mass,  and  by  the  side  of  fine 
elastic  tissue  one  recognises  muscular  fibres  with  muscle  nuclei. 
These  fibres  are  all  clearly  related  to  the  walls  of  the  lung  vesiclea ; 
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the  longish  spindle-like  shape  and  central  nucleus  characterising 
them. 

Bj  the  first-mentioned  method  of  investigation  the  author  has 
arrived  at  the  determination  that  in  the  lung  vesicles  a  complete 
epithelium  exists,  and  indeed  a  pavement  epithelium,  which  com- 
pletely uncovers  the  meshes  of  the  capillaries,  and  sometimes  covers 
even  the  capillaries  also. — Virchow^s  Archiv,  zxxvi,  8  p.  335,  etc 
SchnUdfs  Jahrhucher,  No.  2,  1867. 

Liver  of  the  Vertehrata, — In  two  communications  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Vienna  Professor  Ewald  Hering  has  detailed  the 
results  of  his  investigations  into  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
organ,  he  says,  "  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  analogy  of  the  mmute  anatomy  of  the  mammalian 
liver  with  the  other  special  secreting  organs.  All  the  different 
conceptions  which  aimed  at  this  have  nothing  in  common  with 
mine  out  the  explanation  of  the  cells  of  the  liver,  which  also  I  must 
consider  as  analogous  to  the  epithelial  cells  of  other  glands,  *0.  g. 
with  the  salivary  cells.  If  one  speaks  of  the  liver  of  the  vertehrata 
in  general  (as  1  have  shown  in  reptiles  already,  and  yet  expect  to 
show  in  fish  and  birds)  one  mtut,  of*  course,  denote  them  as  a  reticU' 
larhf  arranged  tubular  gland ;  of  the  mammalian  liver,  however,  in 
particular  nothing  at  ail  of  a  proper  tubular  structure  is  to  be  seen. 
'All  the  often-repeated  accounts  of  a  tubular  structure  of  the  mammalian 
liver  I  must  point  out  as  erroneous.  For  instance,  Beale's  familiar 
representation,  which  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  tubular  struc- 
ture of  the  pig's  liver,  shows  me  plainly  that  a  completely  ruined 
preparation  was  the  foundation  of  it.  The  injection  mass  is  extra- 
vasated  out  of  the  gall- ducts,  the  liver-cells  are  distorted  from  their 
natural  position,  and  to  such  an  extent  destroyed.  Beale  has  also 
investigated  the  liver  of  cold-blooded  vertehrata,  and  this  may  have 
misled  the  distinguished  microscopist  in  supposing  analogous  cux^um- 
stances  for  the  mammalia. 

The  analogy  between  the  structure  of  the  liver  and  other  secreting 
glands  consists  in  this,  that  there,  as  here,  peculiar  gland-cells 
surround  the  opening  of  the  gland-ducts,  so  that  the  latter  are 
everywhere  separated  from  the  blood  capillaries  by  intervening 
gland-cells.  The  liver  is  distinguished  from  the  other  glands  in  a 
remarkable  way  by  the  relatively  great  contact  layer  between  blood 
vessels  and  gland  epithelium.  Even  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  ver- 
tehrata we  find  each  liver-cell  in  contact  with  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  In  the  mammalian  liver  each  cell  on  several  sides  is  in 
contact  with  the  capillary  system  ;  here,  also,  the  whole  contact 
layer  between  the  blood  vessels  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  is 
incomparably  more  important.  Similarly,  also  the  number  of  the 
g^l-ducts  relatively  to  the  number  of  the  liver-cells  is  much  greater, 
since  each  cell,  not  only  on  one  side,  but  on  many  sides,  is  surrounded 
by  the  gall- ducts." — Archiv  fur  Mikroskopische  Anatomic,  vol.  iii, 
part  i,  p.  112. 
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Pabt  II. — Patholooical  Mioroloot. 

General  Amyloid  Degeneration^  extending  even  to  the  Veeeels  of  the 
Muscles. — E.  Wagner,  of  Leipzig,  notes  a  case  disproving  positively 
the  primitire  existence  of  amylo'id  degeneration.  All  the  symptoms 
of  ttnght's  disease  were  present.  At  the  autopsy,  as  a  primitive 
affection,  there  was  found  a  chronic  and  extensive,  but  non-tuber* 
ctUar,  ulcer  of  the  coecum  and  the  first  portion  of  the  colon.  Micro- 
scopic examination  showed  an  extensive  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
vessels  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen ;  amyloid 
degeneration  of  small  arteries  and  numerous  capillaries  of  the  right 
rectus  abdominis  muscle,  of  small  arteries  and  capiillaries  of  the 
meninges,  the  brain,  the  pancreas,  the  8upra*renAl  capsules,  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  the 
c»cum.  The  other  muscles  were  not  examined ;  the  cardiac  vessels 
were  not  degenerated.  The  stroma  of  the  eortieal  substance  6f  the 
kidney  was  over-abundant  and  strewed  with  little  round  and  brilliant 
nuclei.  The  epithelium  in  great  part  had  undergone  fiitty  degenera« 
tion.  In  the  canaliculi  of  the  kidney  were  found  cylinders,  thin  and 
hyaline.  The  muscular  tissue  of  tiie  heart  had  undergone  a  alight 
fatty  degeneration.  The  liver  showed,  besides  a  little  marked  amy* 
lo'id  degeneration  of  most  of  the  arteries  (the  capillaries  remained 
normal),^  a  very  marked  fatty  infiltration  of  its  cells,  and  partially  a 
conaiderable  proliferation  of  nuclei  in  the  interlobular  connecnve 
tissue  and  along  the  peripheral  capillarieB.-T-^c^ve«  QinSralee  de 
MSdecine^  March,  1867,  p.  842,  et  seq. 

.  Tubercle, — MM.  H6rard  and  Corni),  in  their  published  work  on 
pulmonary  phthisis  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  morbid  ana- 
\Qmj  of  tubercular  matter.  They  nave  establisned  miscroscQptcally, 
and  in  a  manner  which  they  believe  to  be  incontestable,  tbat  the 
yellow  c^eoue  masses,  which  were  considered  by  Laennec  and  those 
of  his  school,  to  be  tubereular,  ig:«  only  lobular  pneumonias  in  which 
the  exudation  products  have  undergone  a  granular  fatty  degeneration; 
and  that  there  is  no  other  tubercle  than  the  miliary  semi-transparent 
or  opaqua  granular  matter,  a  primordial  lesion,  specific  and  truly 
characteristic  of  the  diathesiB.--^otfmA^  de  Medecine  et  de  Ohirurgie 
pratiguest  March,  1867,  p.  141. 

Tuhereular  Meningitis. — ^Dr.  H.  0.  Bastian,  concerning  ''the  so- 
called  grey  granulations**  says,  "  I  have  fully  satisfied  myself  that 
not  only  a  few  of  the  granulations  of  the  pia  mater  have  a  vessel 
running  through,  or  in  direct  connection  with  them,  but  that,  save 
for  occasional  exceptions,  a  vessel  may  be  shown  to  be  so  related  to 
every  one  of  them.  It  only  requires  that  one  should  be  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  appearance  and  disposition  of  the  perivascular 
sheaths  around  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater,  to  convince 
oneself  that  these  granulations  are  due  to  local  circumscribed  dila- 
tations of  the  vascular  sheath,  which  is  irreralarly  distended  by  an 
excessive  growth  of  the  small  nuclei  or  cells,  that  are  usually  tnet 
with  in  small  quantities  in  the  space  between  the  sheath  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  vessel." 
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'^  As  to  the  nature  of  the  nuclei  or  cells  which  are  found  so  abun- 
dantly within  the  sheaths  of  the  yessels,"  the  author  says,  "  thej 
are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  vary  in  size  between  l^lOfiOGl'  and 
1.300(y',  the  average  diameter  being  l-bQQQ(\  They  are  but  slightly 
affected  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  usually  present  no  nucleolus. 
They  do,  however,  contain  a  number  of  minute  granules,  and  tiieir 
boundary-wall  is  proportionately  thick  and  well  defined." 

The  paper  is  of  considerable  length,  and  contains  two  illustrative 
cases. — Edinhwgh  Medical  Journal,  April,  1867,  p.  1875,  et  seq. 

Lymphatic  Tumour  of  Bone, — Dr.  Sanvier  communicates  to  the 
Micrograpbic  Society  of  Paris  a  case  thus  entitled  (the  tumour  com- 
posed of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  His),  and  differing  altogether  from  ' 
tubercular  or  syphilitic  tumour  of  bone  or  cancer.  He  says  he  has 
never  before  met  with  such  a  case  in  his  own  large  experience  or  in 
print,  but  that  perhaps  they  are  not  rare,  as  the  bones  of  leucemic 
patients  have  not  been  generally  examined  hitherto.  The  patient 
was  a  pale  and  thin  girl  of  ten  years  old.  She  had  symptoms  of 
coxalgia  on  the  right  side.  But  the  internal  and  external  iliac  fosss 
of  that  side  were  found  to  be  filled  by  excessively  hard  tumours.  She 
got  weaker,  and  her  feet  and  legs  became  OBdematous.  She  died  in  a 
year  after  she  first  became  ill  (previously  she  had  had  no  illness). 
A  careful  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  The  right  iliac  veins, 
of  increased  size,  were  comprised  in  a  lardaoeous  tissue,,  which  oc- 
cupied the  fossa  and  neighbouring  parts :  it  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  bone  unless  portions  of  the  bone  were  at  the  same  time 
removed.  The  external  iliac  fossa  was  similarly  occupied.  The 
mass  was  hard  to  cut,  of  fibro-cartilaginous  appearance,  and  yel- 
lowish in  parts.  (Abnormal  appearances,  at  first  supposed  to  be 
tubercle,  were  found  in  the  lungs,  pleura^  liver,  Ac).  The  ilium 
was  in  some  parts  enormously  increased  in  size.  A  yellowish  vis- 
cous fluid  escaped  from  it  when  cut  into.  It  was  so  soft  that  the  fi  uid 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  it  with  the  fingers  in  great  quantity.  The 
fluid  contained  cells  and  nuclei,  such  as  are  found  in  lymph.  Colourless 
spherical  cells  of  0*012  to  0'02,  and  containing  many  nuclei ;  others 
similar,  but  smaller,  one  or  many  nucleated,  little  free  nuclei  of 
0  005  to  0*007.  The  fluid  did  not  give  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
mucine.  (The  head  of  the  femur  was  similarly  changed,  but  in  a 
less  degree ;  the  new  formation  being  in  rounded  islands  in  the  bone. 
The  pathological  productions  of  the  liver  were  characteristically 
leucemic,  and  suggested  a  correct  diagnosis  of  those  of  the  bones.) 
Portions  of  the  iliac  bone  were  placed  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
of  fjfujf*  ^^^  after  some  days  fine  sections  were  made  with  a 
razor,  and  washed  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  This  was  done  to  re- 
move the  greater  number  of  the  cells  in  the  medullary  spaces. 
Then  there  could  be  seen  in  them  a  reticulated  stroma,  the  spaces  of 
005  to  0'2,  some  cells  yet  remaining  in  the  spaces.  The  stroma 
fibres  were  cylindrical,  of  0004  to  0*003  in  diameter;  at  their 
junction  were  evident  knot-like  thickenings.  This  pathological  pro- 
duction was  defined  in  it^  nature,  espedaUy  by  the  existence  in  it  of  a 
special  tissue,  lymphatic  (adenoid  of  His),  essentially  made  up  of  a 
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reticalated  Btroma  filled  with  lympK  elements.  A  special  interest 
attaches  to  these  leuoemic  productions  in  bone — in  the  white  portions 
not  yet  opaque  the  lymphatic  tissue  was  found  in  all  its  perfection* 
On  one  side  there  were  red  parts,  and  on  the  other  a  white  and 
opaque  tissue.  In  the  red.  or  rose-coloured  parts,  the  areolsB  of  the 
spongy  tissue  were  augmented  in  si^e  by  sradual  absorption  of 
the  bone  structure,  and  were  filled  by  lympnatic  tissue  in  course 
of  formation.  This  new  formation  was  made  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  embryo  celis  accruing  either  from  bone  cells  set  free  or  from 
proliferated  meduUaiy  cells.  Some  of  these  cells  became  fusiform 
or  stellate,  and  anastomosing  together  formed  a  network  of  cells. 
The  anastomotic  prolongations  of  these  at  first  appeared  flattened  or 
granular,  their  diameter  soon  diminished,  and  then  they  became 
cylindrical  and  homogeneous  ;  at  the  same  time  the  cells  atrophied^ 
and  soon  no  more  remained  than  the  fibrils  with  the  knots  at  their 
junction  points.  Prom  their  origin,  the  spaces  of  .the  stroma  were 
filled  with  embryo  cells,  which  difiered  Tery  little  £rom  lymphatic 
cellfi  and  with  some  fatty  cells. 

The  capillary  vessels  which  furrowed  the  new  tissue  were  them- 
selves enveloped  in  a  second  reticulated  tunic,  whose  fibrils  were  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  stroma.  Some  of  these  vessels  were 
filled  with  white  globules,  which  were  very  readily  distinguishable, 
even  after  the  addition  of  chromic  acid. 

In  the  white  and  opaque  portions,  the  brush  did  not  remove  the 
cells.  But  one  found  some  of  these  atrophied,  compressed  together, 
and  containing  fine  fatty  granulations.  In  the  midst  of  the  semi- 
caseous  mass,  the  reticulated  stroma  could  be  yet  made  out,  but  only 
in  the  very  thinnest  sections.  The  bone  cells  of  the  neighbouring 
trabecuUe  did  not  contain  £a.tty  granulations. 

l^either  the  other  bones,  nor  yet  the  tumour,  found  in  the  lungs, 
were  examined. — Bobit^M  Journal  de  CAnatomie^  No.  2,  1867,  p. 
21^—221. 

l^ecandary  Degenerationt  of  the  Spinal  3£arrow, — M.  Bouchard 
characterises  and  distinguishes  from  primary  lesions  secondary  de- 
generations which  are,  he  says,  consequent  tq  all  those  nerve-tubes 
which  have  lost  relation  with  those  parts  frop  which  they  derive 
their  origin,  and  which  so  much  influence  their  nutrition.  They  are 
not  easily  recognised.  They  are  only  found  in  the  white  substance. 
The  alteration  extends  from  the  primary  lesion  upwards  or  down- 
wards to  a  central  or  peripheral  extremity.  The  consequences  re- 
semble those  following  section  of  nerves.  The  white  tissue  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  much  more  easily  compressed  and  injured  than 
that  of  the  nerves,  but  the  work  of  destruction  is  more  rapidly  com- 
pleted in  the  latter,  the  granular  state  exists  longer,  and  it,  as  he 
believes,  regeneration  of  medullary  cords  is  possible,  it  proceeds  more 
slowly  than  in  the  nerves.  The  author  differs  from  L.  Tiirck,  and 
considers  the  change  not  of  tissue,  at  first,  at  least,  but  of  eleq^ients. 
In  two  cases  of  recent  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  (in  uue 
two,. and  in  the  other  six  weeks),  in  examiniug  frediily  the  de<);eiierate 
fasciculi*  he  has  found  that  a  certain  number  of  tubes  showed  maniiest 
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segmentation;  spaces  more  or  less  deep,  divided  the  cylinder  of 
myeline  in  the  direction  of  its  thickness.  In  some  parts  of  the  pre* 
paration,  these  fragments  were  infiltrated  with  fatty  granular  matter, 
others  had  been  already  partly  destroyed  by  the  retrogression, 
giving  to  the  tubes  a  divided  and,  as  it  were,  a  mangled  appearance. 
Independently  of  the  fatty  granular  matter  contained  in  the  changed 
tubes,  a  great  quantity  was  free  among  the  elements,  and,  at  certain 
points,  it  was  collected  into  a  mass,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  granular  bodies  of  Qluge. 

In  these  cases,  a  thin  section  made  perpendicularly  to  the  axis, 
after  maceration  for  some  hours  in  alcohol,  showed  a  great  number 
of  granular  bodies  interspersed  as  black  bodies  in  the  diseased  fasci- 
culi. All  around  these  masses  the  tissue  had  a  normal  appearance, 
but  the  vessels  showed  on  their  surface  a  series  of  fatty  molecular 
granules,  or  even  a  complete  envelope,  which  rendered  them  black 
and  opaque  under  the  microscope.  In  older  cases,  in  those  of  de- 
scending changes,  in  consequence  of  cerebral  softening  dating  from 
six  months,  one  or  two  years,  he  found  in  tearing  up  the  tissue  in 
the  fresh  stat^,  that  the  nerve-tubes  were  healthv  or  slightly  vai*i- 
cose,  that  they  were  separated  from  each  other  By  a  scanty  amor- 
phous matter,  generally  soft,  transparent,  as  if  gelatinous,  contain- 
ing abundant  fatly  granular  matter,  more  or  less  numerous  granular 
bodies,  and  also  nuclei  analogous  to  those  which  normally  exist  in 
the  grey  substance  of  nerve-centres,  and  which  H.  Bobin  has  de- 
cribed  as  myelocytes.  These  nuclei  were  siever  very  numerous,  but 
they  were  so  much  the  more  abundant  as  the  change  was  older. 
Sections  made  after  maceration,  for  some  hours,  in  alcohol,  resembled 
those  described.  But  those  of  the  same  specimens,  after  some  weeks' 
maceration  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  showed  a  great  difference 
between  the  healthy  and  diseased  parts.  Examined  with  a  low 
power,  the  preparation  in  the  changed  parts  showed  clear  strisd  or 
transparent  points  dispersed  among  the  tubes,  which  by  their  opa- 
city, contrasted  with  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  amorphous  substance 
above  described,  and  which  alone  freely  transmitted  light.  In  the  nor* 
mal  parts  the  mutually  compressed  tubes  everywhere  prevented  the 
passage  of  light,  and  gave  to  the  section  a  sombre  uniform  tint. 

Pi^Jly,  in  a  case  of  compression  of  the  apinal  marrow,  of  thirteen 
years*  duration,  the  examination  in  the  fresh  state  showed  a  soft, 
transparent,  abundant,  amorphous  matter,  interspersed  with  tnyelo- 
eyiesj  in  the  diseased  fasciculi ;  and  in  its  thickness,  few  tubes,  not 
granular,  but  varicose.  The  fatty  molecular  granules  were  not 
numerous,  the  granular  bodies  were  only  here  and  there,  the  vessels 
were  almost  normal.  Fine  sections  made  after  maceration  in  chromic 
acid,  and  examined  with  a  low  power,  showed  at  once  the  diseased 
parts,  which  contrasted  very  distinctly  by  their  transparency  with 
the  healthy  part,  which  preserved  their  uniform  sombre  tint.  Be- 
sides, in  the  changed  parts,  black  points  showing  the  tubes,  which 
had  not  been  destroyed,  in  section,  were  seen  disseminated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  transparent  amorphous  substance.  The  connective 
substance  which  thus  was  substituted  for  the  nerve-tubes  had,  by 
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its  oontractilitj,  bronght  sbouC;  a  peeuliftr  deformity  of  thd  mftrKytr, 
consiBting  in  a  longitudinal  depfeMion  of  the  fltirfkce  at  point*  the 
nearest  to  the  aheied  portion  of  the  fEisciculuB* 

The  author  deduoes  three  principal  facts :  Ist,  the  atfaeromatOils 
appearance  of  the  captSaries,  and  the  formation  of  granulate  bodies 
in  Idle  degencntting  tissue ;  2od,  the  ohaaige,  and  then  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  nerve-tubes ;  Srd,  ihe  for- 
mation of  a  ooimeetiTe  tissue  which  is  substituted  for  the  tubes.-^ 
ArMvei  GMrtdei  d9  2£id$cine,  March,  1866»  pp.  272,  292. 


QUABTESLY  EEPOBT  ON  SUBQBliY.  : 

By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S.E. 

On  ^ome  Errors  in  MUUary  Swryery, — Under  this  title  Professor 
Boser  has  contributed  a  series  of  critical  observations  on  yariouspoints 
Jn  military  Burgerr. 

1.  JSfXtrdetinff  JSalU. — He  takes  PirogoflTs  obserrations  concemii^ 
Garibaldi — that  had  the  presence  of  the  ball  been  diagnosed  more 
earl\^  he  would  not  have  preserved  his  foot — as  a  statement  that  is 
applicable  to  thousands  of  analagous  cases.  The  routine  practice  ttf 
iKt  once  searching  fbt*  balls  he  regards  as  highly  mischievous.  Their 
t^resttice  does  not  add  to  the  danger,  while  the  efforts  so  often  £ruit- 
isssly  made,  consume  most  precious  time  aiid  create  great  irritation 
of  tne  parts,  the  ball,  in  fact,  being  far  more  easily  detected  and  re- 
moved after  the  suppurative  process  has  been  set  up  around  it.  In*- 
terf^rence  is,  however,  called  for  when  portions  of  cdbthingand  oth^ 
fiweign  bodies  likely  to  excite  putrefactive  suppuration  are  carried  in. 

%  Lhature  of  toouTided  Arteries. — Dr.  Koser  protests  against 
Mntinumg  the  practice  of  tying  the  trunks  of  wounded  arterie^ 
notwithstanding  that  G-uthrie  so  long  since  demonstrated  its  ineffi- 
tA/tjj  and  that  the  correctness  of  his  views  has  been  admitted  BtncB 
hf  N^ton,  Stromeyer,  Pirogoff,  Legouest,  Macleod,  &c.  The  old 
opjectton  to  tying  the  ends  of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury, 
founded  upon  its  suf^osed  friability  has,  indeed,  been  abandoned; 
But  Neudorfer  opposes  to  the  practice  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
vessel  amidst  the  swollen  and  suffused  parts,  and  the  great  irritation 
produced  hy  the  attempt,  at  all  events  when  this  is  made  some  time 
aft^  the  injury.  To  this  statement  Dr.  Boser  opposes  his  own  prac- 
tice, having  on  several  occasions  applied  the  ligature  in  this  manned 
wil^  little  difficulty  and  excellent  results.  A  good  knowledge  of 
•ttr^cal  anatomy  is  requisite,  and  as  little  cutting  as  possible  should 
be  resorted  to.  The  further  division  of  the  fasciao  may  be  effected 
^th  a  blont  hook ;  and  a  thorough  clearing  out  of  all  coagula  and 
Mood,  and  tying  of  any  bleeding  branch  wiU  enable  the  ends  of  the 
vessel  to  be  found. 

8.  DSbrideinent. — ^The  exaggerated  firequency  with  which  this  was 
tfft >i|e  time  resorted  to  under  the  influence  of  ihe  French  doctrine 
of'i]dttta^B^fi^t<»7-dtitega}ati6n,  hae  in  its  reaction  led  to  the  practice 
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be^  Bfgleeted  in  caaes  wliare  it  is  u^gfentlj  called  for,  as  when 
coUectioDB  of  matter  are  confined  behind  aponeuroses,  especially 
when  thej  are  in  a  putrefactiTe  condition.  The  importance  of  libe- 
ratiAg  such  putrid  pas  must  be  admitted  in  removing  a  source  of 
.AOrgical;  fever  due  to  its  absorption.  When  necessary,  therefore, 
4^pooeuroses  or  muscles  must  be  divided,  or  the  apertures  of  Ite 
wound  suitab^  enlarged.  Another  end  gained  bj  this  procedure  is 
relt^vi^g  the  deep-seated  veins  from  intxafiEiscial  compression,  whidi 
gives  rise  to  (sdema  and  stagnation  of  the  local isireulation.  ..It  is 
often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  the  proper  moment  for  in- 
terference, but  if  we  wait  until  the  fascia  is  spontaneously  perforated 
we  shall  often  be  too  late.  It  is  of  great  importance^  when  intra- 
fascial  compitaasion  of  iiie  deep-seated  veins  exists,  to^af¥t)id  applying 
gypsum  or  other  firm  bandages  which  compress  the  superficial  veins, 
as  otherwise  gangrene  and  various  ill  consequences  will  follow  this 
^complete  obstruction  of  the  circulation.  The  opening  once  made,  it 
must  be  kept  patent  by  tents  of  luminarta^  &c.,  and  its  dispositdoU 
to  become  valvular  guarded  against  by  the  introduction  of  the  fins^^ 
or  a  catheter,  &c.  When  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  yetj  roul 
antiseptic  injections  may  be  sparingly  resorted  to.  As  evacuating 
the  abscess,  not  debridement^  is  our  object,  the  large  incisions  for^ 
merly  employed  are  not  required. 

4.  Conservaiive  Treahnent  of  Gunshot  Fraoturee. — ^Dr.  Boser  is  of 
opinion  that  the  publication  of  statistics  of  amputations  by  Malgaigne 
gave  an  immense  impulse  to  improvement,  and  led  to  the  foundatid^ 
of  conservative  surgery.  Opposed  aa  this  long  was  by  distinguished 
surgeons  in  its  application  to  gunshot  fractures,  all  the  experience 
of  the  wars  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  recorded  in  its  favour. 
The  substitution  of  improved  bandages  for  the  complicated  and 
tedious  apparatus  of  Scultetua  has  been  of  great  aid  in  this  direction. 
The  gypsum  and  other  contentive  bandages  must  not,  however^  h^ 
indiscriminately  applied;  [for  where  the  vessels  have  suffered  muefay  or 
snrhere  there  is  effusion  of  blood,  or  subfascial  collections  of  mattery  th^ 
excessive  compression  from  such  bandages  may  prove  very  dangeroufl. 
One  point  in  the  use  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  has  not  been  enough 
insisted  upon,  viz.  the  necessity,  in  the  case  of  all  bad  fractures,  ^ 
including  the  nearest  joint  within  the  sphere  of  protection  offeree} 
by  the  apparatus  in  question.  Erom  vnint  of  attention  to  this  maiijr 
cases  have  done  badly. 

■  5.  Extraction  of  Splintere. — The  position  laid  down  by  the  FrencE 
surgeons  that  the  splinters  in  gunshot  fractures  must  be  immediately 
extracted,  is  alike  wrong  in  theory  and  practice.  The  asserted  siui^ 
plification  of  a  wound  by  this  procedure  is  entirely  fallacious,  far 
more  irritation  resulting  from  the  interference  than  would  be  oauseA 
by  the  fragments  removed.  The  difficidty  of  the  extraction,  and  the 
great  meddling  vrith  the  parts  nec^uair  for  its  execution,  only  ior 
crease  the  disposition  to  decomposition  from  which  so  much  mischief 
in  these  cases  results.  When  suppuration  has  been  set  up  the 
splinters  become  loosened  in  their  connections  with  the  sofl  parli^ 
and  also  excite  an  irritation  which  they  did  not  at  first  eauseb  and 
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which  indicates  the  necessity  of  their  removal.  This  must,  howerer, 
not  he  done  too  haatily,  for  their  presence  is  rather  detrimental  to  the 
healing  of  the  wound  than  dangerous  to  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
needless  delay  must  he  guarded  against,  or  the  wounds  may  be  kept 
open  for  months  or  years.  For  the  removal  of  deep-seated  splinters, 
when  Tcssels  or  nerves  may  be  endangered,  Dr.  Eoser  is  in  the  habit 
of  only  dividing  the  skin  and,  if  necessary,  the  fascisB  with  the  knife, 
and  then  passing  in  a  long,  strong,  crane-bill  forceps.  Wrfch  this  he 
dilates  the  parts  forcibly,  until  the  necessary  space  for  the  passage  of 
the  finger  ia  aecuxei — Merlin  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  1867,  Nos.  14, 
16, 17, 18. 

SuioiUaneoui  Bemiotofny.'^Jn  the  number  of  this  'Beview*  for 
April,  1864  (p.  540),  we  describM  a  new  mode  of  performing  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia  devised  by  Professor  Max  Langen- 
beck.  In  the  present  paper,  he  states  that  his  three  years  additional 
experience  has  only,  served  to  convince  him  more  of  the  great  value 
and  superiority  of  this  which  he  calls  the  subcutaneous  mode  of 
operating.  The  forefinger  is  the  chief  agent,  and  by  passing  it  in 
through  an  aperture  in  the  skin,  made  at  the  side  of  tne  hernia,  he 
finds  that  he  can  very  frequently  remove  all  obstacle  to  the  reposition 
of  the  hernia,  without  any  further  use  of  the  knife.  Indeed,  the 
latter  is  never  required  for  removing  the  stricture,  as  he  effects  any 
division  that  may  be  required  by  means  of  the  sharp  edge  of  a  ring 
attached  to  the  finger,  or,  more  lately,  by  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
vex director,  having  a  broadish  ridge  sufficiently  shaxp  to  divide  the 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  muscular  tissues,  the  unger  stiU  performing 
the  chief  part  in  dilatation  and  reposition.  Where  such  division  is 
not  required,  that  is  in  the  majority  of  cases^  the  method  is  really  a 
subcutaneous  taxis.  In  three  or  four  days  the  patient  is  on  his  legs 
again,  and  can  bear  his  truss  even  before  the  aperture  in  the  akin  is 
healed.  Even  in  complicated  cases  in  which  the  old  mode  of  operating 
may  have  to  be  resorted  to,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  is  a  uaeM 
preliminary.  Taken  altogether,  Professor  Langenbeck  is  convinced 
that  bis  mode  of  operating  is  we^l  deserving  the  attention  of  the  pro* 
fession,  by  reason  of  the  far  less  danger  that  attends  it  and  the  speed 
with  which  recovery  takes  place. — All^,  Wien,  Med,  Zci^.,  1867,1^0. 10. 

SiUure^  qf  the  Flap  after  Extraction  cf  Cataraet.-^'Dr.  Henry 
Williams,  speaking  ^om  the  experience  of  twenty-four  oaaes^  thinks 
very  highly  of  this  procedure.  "  It  renders  etherisation  more  ap- 
plicable, as  it  obviates  the  danger  of  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour 
after  the  operation,  in  case  emesis  should  occur;  and  the  patient 
being  thus  impassive,  the  operator  is  enabled  to  do  with  delibera- 
tion and  care  vdiatever  may  be  requisite  in  removing  complications 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  an  operation,  without  feding  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  contusing  the  iris  or  losing  a  portion  of  the 
vitreous  humour  during  sudden  involuntary  movements  of  the  eye. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  being  retained  in  close  apposition,  union  by 

I primary  intention  is  rendered  much  more  certain.    The  puffy,  swol- 
en  state  of  the  margin  of  the   fiap,  which  renders  the  healing 
process  difficult  and  uncertaiut  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  eye  at  once 
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jpeBumeM  almoat  its  normal  condition.  It  nearlyobviates  all  risk  of  spon- 
tanaooB  prolapsus  pf  the  iris ;  and  by  affecting  a  speedj  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  anterior  chamber,  it  admits  of  the  free  use  of  atropia 
without  fear  that  prolapsus  may  ensue,  thus  allowing  continued  di- 
latation of  the  pupil  to  be  kept  up,  and  lessening  the  risk  of  irritation 
of  the  iris  from  unremoved  fragments  of  lens  or  torn  edges  of  capsule, 
or  from  proliferous  degeneration  of  the  intra-capsular  cells.  It  per- 
mits of  early  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  eye,  and  the  prompt 
discovery  of  any  morbid  phenomenon,  so  that  timely  recourse  may 
be  had  to  appropriate  remedies.  It  much  abbreyiates  the  time 
of  rigorous  confinement,  and  shortens  the  entire  period  of  oon- 
Talescence/' 

Dr,  Williams  places  a  single  point  of  suture  at  the  apex  of  the 
flap  of  the  cornea,  while  the  patient  is  still  under  choloroform, 
employing  a  straight  needle,  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with 
A  flat  cutting  point.  Threaded  with  the  finest  silk,  this  is  seised 
with  strong  forceps  and  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
which  are  held  with  very  delicate  toothed  Creeps.  In  most 
cases  the  suture  has  been  left  to  come  away  of  itself;  and,  though 
usually  becominfi;  detached  within  a  few  days,  it  has  in  some  in- 
stances remained  »»  situ  for  seven  weeks  without  giriDg  rise  to  more 
than  trivial  irritation.  The  author  believes,  however,  that  the  best  ^ 
plan  is  to  remove  it,  under  ansBsthesia,  within  a  week. — ITew  York 
Medical  Journal^  Pebruary. 

Treatment  of  Varicose  Veintf  by  the  Galvanic  Current, — ^Dr. 
JabChs,  of  Nishni-Nowgorod  states  that  having  em^oyed  the 
Tarious  injections  for  varicose  veins  recommended  of  late  with  un- 
satisfactory results,  he  determined  upon  resortingito  galvanism,  in 
order  to  effect  the  necessary  ooagulatiozi.  By  means  of  fipom  four 
to  six  elements  of  Daniell's  battery,  he  was  enabled  to  produoe  a 
pretty  thick  coagnlum,  which  firmly  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sel acted  upon.  A  needle  eonnected  with  the  positive  p<de  was 
passed  through  the  vein  when  distended  by  pressure,  eitiier  in  the 
longitudinal,  out  better  in  the  transverse  direction,  the  negative  pole 
being  usually  brought  into  connection  with  the  tongue.  The  eurrent 
Was  kept  up  for  from  five  to  fij^teen  minutes.  Oa  aecount  of  the 
mnnerous  anastomoses  the  operation  had  to  be  repeated  at  different 
spots ;  and  excellent  results  were  often  obtained  when  the  dilated 
Tein  was  Aosed  by  copula  at  both  its  upper  and  lower  ends,  or  two 
suob  obstructions  were  produced  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other.  The  punctures  may  also  be  advantageously  made  at  the  spot 
where  the  greatest  dflatation  has  taken  place,  as  a  larger  coagulum 
is  produced  than  in  the  channel  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  not  easily 
carried  away.  The  litde  inflammation  that  results  from  the  proce- 
dure is  easily  subdued ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
author's  ten  patients  were  able  to  enter  upon  military  duties.— <S^. 
Fetershur^  Med.  Zei48ch,  1867,  Na  1. 

On    the   Spontaneous    Jiupture   cf  Veins, — Professor    Legouest 
observes  that  the  rupture  of  veins  under  the  influence  of  violence, 
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or  0^  s^diaMtei  9F.yimo»& «taM  of  ^b^yeotdbr, 4s jr; 
^^orgisonB,  but  aaother  fann  of  rupture  has  not  attracted  407  Bpeckd 
-attention^  and  ia  not  described  in  our  treatises.  Of  Ais  last  he  bas 
met  with  three  cases  in  his  own  practice,  and  refers  to  another  ds* 
scribed  by  Mouliui^,  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  naine  of  *'  aanguineoua 
^CBdema"  In  his  first  case^  effusion  of  blood,  occurring  without 
obvious  cause  in  a  man  under  60,  m  robust  health,  doubled  the  Bice 
of  the  leg  from  the  knee  downwu^s,  and  the  patient  sank  next  day: 
All  the  organs  were  found  to  be  sound.  The  leg  was  completely  in» 
£hrated  with  blood,  but  there  was  no  collection  of  thn,  and  ihe 
deep-seated  veins  were  intaot.  The  superficial  veins  were  lost 
amidst  infiltration.  2.  A  military  surgeon  observed  «a  ecehyniotio 
tumefaction  take  possessictik  of,  first,  a  finger  of  bis  nght  hand,  and 
theO|  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  the  same  occurrence  took  place  in 
a  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  swelling  in  this  last  was  eonsidenible^ 
but  eradually  abated  in  a  few  days,  and  no  cause  for  its  productian 
could  be  discovered.  8.  A  young  soldier,  without  obvious -caiurai 
found  bis  hand  the  seat  of  a  con/»iderable  ecchymotiiK  tuoiefaclion^ 
accompanied  by  much  pain.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  hand 
recovered  its  normal  condition.  These  cases  do  not  resemble  scorbutic 
ftnd  spontaneous  ecchymosis,  in  which  there  is  neither  the  same 
^ain  nor  amount  of  blood  observed.  Still  these  accidents  may  be 
regarded  as  phenomena  of  the  same  nature  as  spontaneous  ecchy- 
mosis,  with  the  difference  that  the  vessels  giving  rise  to  the  effusion 
of  blood  are  of  a  larger  calibre  than  that  of  the  capillAries. — Archivea. 
OSniralei,  May. 

On  Sirieture  ui  ike  JMeriar  Portia  qf  the  JJretkra.'^'Scte  objee# 
of  M.  Folet's  interesting  paper  is  to  demonstrate  the  accunusy  of 
the  statement  recently  made  by  M.  Veroeuil,  that  the  general 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  seat  of  organic  stricture  is  ai  the  bul« 
]}ous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  erroneous,  the  obstacle  in  the  grsa^ 
bulk  of  cases  really  existing  a<»  six  or  seven  centimetres  difitaaoe 
from  the  meatus,  a  second  apasmodie  stnoture,  symptomatic  only  of 
tbe  former,  also  existing  in  the  membranous  portion.  Ten  casea^ 
observed  in  the  wards  of  M.  Yemeuil,  supj^y  the  material  for  the^ 
present  essagr,  tiie  author  having  also  assembled  topethsr  the 
ppini^s  of  the  chief  writers  on  stricture*  The  foUowmg  are  hie 
conclusions : 

''  1.  Spontaneous^  fibroufli  oiganic  slvictare  is  of  freqi^nt  ooenr* 
rence  in  the  spongy  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  andr 
is  fre^ently  misunderstood.  2.  Organic  strictures  of  the  bulbo^ 
^mforaneous  r^on,  stated  to  be  so  frequent,  are  rare.  B.  In;o/<^ 
cases  of  anterior  stricture,  a  second  obstacle  exists  at  thirteea 
centimetrea  distanco  fivHn  tlibe  meatus,  a^  tbe  commencement  of  the 
muscular  region  at  the  emiawace  of  the  uretbxo'veaical  nedi:.  Itis.thisr 
deeper*seated  obstruction  which  has  given  xise  to  the  dassio  opiiUAn 
that  the  bulbo-membranoua  portion  as  the  usual  seat  of  sitncture. 
4.  The  calibre  of  the  anterior  stricture  is  mvariable^  or  is  only  suscep- 
tible of  slow  and  gradual  dilatation.  But  the  diameter  of  the 
deeper  obstaclo  undergoes  the  most  sudden  and  capricious  variations  \ 


IbrrwhiiB  in  ihe  tnorntfig  it  may  be  trairerfled  idth  &etKty,  by  thd 
ffrenxBg  some  fionrce  of  irritation  may  faauve  rendered  it  completely 
impassible.  5.  This  second  obstacle  is  dne  to  muscular  spasm,  the 
anterior  stricture,  of  which  it  is  symptomatic,  often  being  but 
■lightly  narrow,  and  of  itself  incapable  of  notably  impeding  th^ 
passage  of  the  urine.  It  is  the  secondary  spasm  which  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  dysurin,  eonstituting  a  serious  obstjacle,  which  is  som^ 
times  inTincibie  by  cal^terism.  6.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
fibroua  stricture  is  located  at  the  bulb,  the  secondary  spasmodib 
etricture  is  none  the  less  present,  situated  immediately  behind  the 
former.  The  fibrous  coarctation  is  often  broad  enough  to  allow  the 
entnmee  of  the  point  of  the  bougie,  it  being  always  the  spasm  which 
effectually  doses  the  entrance  of  the  bladder. 

"  If  the  ideas  now  advanced  are  accepted,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
piode  of  treatment  of  stricture  must  be  modified.  The  employment 
of  agents  capable  of  relieving  urethral  spasm  must  be  more  largely 
iseorted  to ;  and  dimlsion,  or  the  forced  dilatation  of  Bigaud^ 
Perevre,  and  Holt  becomes  a  logical  procedure." — Arckwe9  Q^irak^, 
April. 

OBteomyeliiis, — Dr.  Lidell  of  the  tlnited  States  Volunteers  has  just 
published  a  highly  interesting  essay  upon  this  subject,  which  he  read 
at  the  New  York  Academy.  "We  have  only  space  to  notice  what  he 
says  upon  the  consequences  and  complications  of  the  disease. 

1.  Osteomyelitis,  even  when  acute,  not  unfrequently  terminates  in 
resolution.  But  the  acute  variety  much  more  frequently  degenerates 
into  the  chronic  form,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  susceptible  of 
lelief  I7  surgical  means.  2.  It  often  occasions  central  necrosis,  the 
Iamin«9  of  tire  shafts  of  the  bone  lying  next  the  marrow  suffering 
from  an  inadequate  supply  of  blood,  owing  to  the  morbid  condition 
er  destruction  of  the  medullary  tissue.  3.  The  inflammatory  pro* 
eess  may  spread  from  the  marrow  to  the  osseous  system  and  perios* 
teuro,  and  thus  occasion  necrosis  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone. 
4.  Osteomyelitis  not  unfrequently  produces  pyarthrosis.  Inflam- 
uaticm  of  the  medullary  tissue  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  travel 
upwards  from  one  bone  to  another  towards  the  root  of  the  limb,  and 
in  this  way  invades  the  intervening  articulations.  It  may  occn^ 
BimuHaneously  in  more  than  one  bone.  6.  It  very  often  causes  the 
development  of  new  osseous  tissue.  7.  It  frequently  induces  abscesses 
in  the  neighboming  parts.  8.  It  not  nnfrequen%  causes  the  blood 
to  coagulate  in  the  veins  leading  from  the  affected  parts,  producing 
thrombi.  9.  It  often  causes  pyemia.  This  is,  indeed,  by&r  the 
most  frequent  canse  of  death  in  fktal  cases,  eighteen  out  ef  tbirty 
deaths  being  due  to  it.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  pyseimia  iei  the 
form  of  systemic  intoxication  which  is  produced  by  suppurative  in* 
flammafionof  the  marrow.  Clinical  observation  has  also  abundantly 
riiown  that  purulent  infection  occurs  but  seldom  in  surgical  caseB> 
comparatively  speaking,  unless  the  osseous  tissue  is  injured.  10. 
Osteomyelitis  is  sometimes  complicated  with  leuccemia.  11. 1%  nol 
unfrequently  causes  dea;th  by  exhaui^ion. 

"  But  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  BUp- 
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puErative  mflammstion  of  the  medtiUftry  tiMue  oi  bone  Bod  pynniii 
ig  very  reaarkable*  No  lucb  reLationship  obtnioB  between  auppiufa^- 
tiye  inflammation  of  any  other  tiasue  in  the  whole  body  and  that 
disease.  It  ia  but  seldom  that  we  meet  with  pyiemia  in  a  aevere 
form,  in  military  practice,  unleBS  it  has  followed  a  traumatic  lesioti 
of  the  osseoas  tiBSoe,  or  a  surgical  operation  renden^  neoeasavy  by 

such  lesion In  answer  to  this  question  it  haa  been  suggeet^d 

that  the  patulous  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  osseous  tissue,  and  in 
the  marrow  itself,  oocasions  the  dL&rence." — JS0W  York  MM^ 
Journal^  March. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  community  arrogating  to  itself 
the  title  of  a  Christian  community  in  which  the  claims  of  its 
destitute  members  to  the  means  of  existence  are  altogether 
ignored.  Religion  in  its  primary  and  most  comprehensive  sense 
as  ''  quod  religif'  must  bind  to  something,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  so  it  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  individual  who  professes 
it  to  do  or  not  to  do  as  he  chooses.  And  among  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Christian  system  there  is  none  more  characteristic 
than  that  which,  uniting  all  its  adherents  into  a  brotherhood,  re- 
cognises the  necessities  of  one  as  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy 
of  all.  It  adopts  the  heathen  system  of  hospitality,  invests  it 
with  a  sanction  peculiarly  its  own,  and,  prescribing  no  definite 
limit  to  its  exercise,  inculcates  instead  the  cultivation  of  a  Divine 
and  universal  love.  Its  teaching  is,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burthens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'^ 

It  is  thus  that  the  Christian  religion  binds  the  individual. 
How  does  it  bind  a  Christian  state  ? — for  surely  its  profession 
must  bind  a  Christian  state ;  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
community  to  see  that  no  individual  laxity  of  practice,  no  indi- 
vidual lack  of  Christian  principle,  shall  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  would  still  remain  a  duty  were  Chris- 
tianity banished  from  the  earth.  But  in  virtue  of  its  profession  it 
is  bound  to  do  something  more  than  merely  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  to  visit  and  to  cure  the  sick;  it  is  bound  also 
to  carry  into  this  common  and  national  work  something  at  least  of 
the  peculiar  motives  and  principles  by  which  it  declares  itself  to 
be  guided,  and  to  exhibit  towards  the  necessitous,  in  an  obvious 
degree,  a  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  our  common  nature. 
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Prom  a  very  remote  period  of  our  history  the  support  of  the 
poor  as  a  religious  duty  was  acknowledged  by  the  State.  Home, 
in  his  "  Mirror  of  Justice/'  records  among  the  ordinances  of 
our  kings  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  provision  that 
'^the  poor  should  be  sustained  by  parsons,  rectors,  and  the 
parishioners,  so  that  none  of  them  should  die  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance,*'  and  a  portion — a  third  part — of  the  tithes  of  the 
Church  was  devoted  to  this  object.  As  monastic  institutions 
increased  and  the  rectorial  tithes  became  absorbed  by  the 
religious  orders,  the  latter  accepted  with  them  the  burden  of 
providing  for  the  poor,  and  they,  together  with  various  institu- 
tions endowed  for  purposes  of  charity,  constituted  the  chief 
resourca  of  those  who  were  unable  to  sustain  themselves.  This 
arrangement  continued  up  to  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  in  the  27th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  No  other  or 
different  national  system  of  relief  was  attempted — no  other 
seemed  to  be  necessary.     Nolan^  remarks  — 

"  Such  abstinence  from  regulation  on  the  part  of  our  civil 
government  is  no  slight  testimony  that  the  clergy  devoted  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  theur  immense  property  to  maintain  the  poor. 
•  *  •  But  a  more  direct  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
clergy  administered  the  trust  reposed  in  them  arises  from  observing 
that  the  first  important  legislative  attempt  to  provide  for  the  im- 
potent poor  was  made  in  the  same  vear  when  the  property  of  so 
many  religious  houses  was  vested  in  the  crown/' 

We,  in  this  England  of  the  nineteenth  century,  blinded 
as  we  often  are  by  party  zeal,  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  the 
monastic  system  with  all  its  faults  had  some  excellent  points 
about  it,  that,  amidst  the  wars  and  political  tumults  of  less 
settled  times,  it  was  the  rallying  point  of  very  much  that  was 
good,  the  salt  which  preserved  our  social  organisation  from  total 
corruption.  But  Henry  made  no  attempt  to  dissociate  the 
relief  of  the  poor  from  the  obligations  of  religion.  Begging 
was  restricted,  but  it  was  ordered  (27  Henry  VIII,  c.  xxv)  that 
alms  should  be  collected  after  Divine  Service  on  Sundays,  and  on 
one  Sunday  in  the  year  the  names  of  persons  willing  to  give 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  taken  down  in  writing,  the  minister 
being  enjoined  to  exhort  the  people  to  liberal  contributions. 
Refusals  to  give  were  reported  to  the  bishop,  and  on  his  requisi- 
tion being  of  no  avail,  the  Justices  in  Sessions  were  empowered 
to  assess  the  obstinate  individuals  what  they  thought  reason- 
able. And  so  it  went  on  until  the  43rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  a  poor-ra/e  was  first  established,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  it  made  compulsory  by  statute-law.     The  ecclesiastical 

*  *  Treatise  on  the  Lawb  for  the  Relief  and  Settlement  of  the  Poor/  1825» 
viil.  i,  p.  4. 
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diyision  of  the  kingdom  into  parifihes  was  retained,  and  the 
state^  holding  to  the  old  principle  that  each  parish  ought  to 
maintain  its  own  poor,  relieved  the  Church  of  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting  the  necessary  sum  as  alms,  and  also  of  the  distribntion 
of  it,  vesting  both  offices  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  having  still, 
however,  a  nominal  association  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment It  was  for  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  make  the 
needful  rate  and  to  see  to  the  support  of  the  poor  out  of  it. 
Since  this  time  ev^y  change  that  has  been  made  has  been 
further  and  further  in  the  direction  of  secularising  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  as  a  national  system,  until  at  last  it  has  come  to  this, 
that  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  thiA  end  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  vested  in  a  secular  board  of  commissioners  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  itself  in  the 
hands  of  lay  '^  Guardians  of  the  Poor "  selected  by  the  rate- 
payers in  their  several  parishes  or  unions  of  parishes.  The 
ancient  association  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  the  notion  of 
religious  obligation,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  has  been  at 
an  end  for  very  many  years,  and  unhappily,  whatever  other  ad- 
vantage may  have  been  derived  from  the  alteration,  it  has  borne 
bitter  fruit  to  those  most  concerned.  If  the  monks  erred  on 
the  side  of  too  profuse  liberality,  as  it  is  probable  they  did,  it 
was  an  error  which  the  excellence  of  their  motives  might  well 
condone  :  the  same  fault  certainly  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
their  lay  substitutes  in  the  present  day,  whose  grand  object 
appears  to  be  to  render  the  tax  npon  the  ratepayers  as  light  as 
possible.  Paid  agency  has  taken  the  place  almost  wholly  of 
individual  voluntary  labour  in  the  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  applicants  for  relief,  and  this  too  has  borne  its  fruit 
in  the  loss  of  that  individual  sympathy  which  is  certain  to  be 
excited  in  a  well-constituted  mind  by  the  unaccustomed  sight  of 
a  brother  in  distress.  The  poor-rate  is  claimed  as  a  right  and 
paid  as  a  tax,  is  regarded  on  all  hands  as  a  disagreeable  impost, 
and  its  distribution  is  effected  with  little  of  the  sympatiiy  which 
onght  to  accompany  the  relief  of  material  necessity,  and  with 
little,  if  any,  variation  of  method  in  accordanoe  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  cases  of  distress.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  do  by  the  paid  agency  of  a  few  hirelings  what  is  strictly  due 
as  the  voluntary  labour  of  many,  who  compound  both  for  duty 
and  labour,  as  they  imagine,  by  the  money  payment  demanded 
from  them ;  and  the  attempt  has  miserably  failed.  Bad  in- 
deed would  be  the  case  of  the  poor  had  not  the  Church  as  an 
establishment,  and  nonconformist  congregations  everywhere^ 
still  held  it  their  duty  as  Christian  communities  to  seek  out  the 
distressed  in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  and  to  minister  to 
their  necessities  by  their  own  voluntary  alms.     Prom   these 
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sympathy  has  always  been  obtainable  as  a  concomitant  of  mate- 
rial relief;  to  say  nothing  of  those  noble  foundations  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute  which  the  charity  and  munificence 
of  our  own-  and  former  ages  have  spread  widely  over  our  land. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  premise  this  brief  historical  outline 
in  order  to  define  the  relative  position  in  which  the  state  and 
voluntary  organisation  strictly  stand  to  each  other  as  respects 
the  relief  of  destitution.  The  state  long  ago  took  upon  itself  a 
certain  work^  formerly,  and  we  say  naturally,  devolving  upon 
the  Church,  and  substituted  a  compulsory  tax  for  a  voluntary 
offering.  It  undertook  to  collect  the  necessary  revenue  in  its 
own  way,  and  it  was  bound  to  take  care  that  the  poor  were  no 
losers  by  the  change.  We  assume  that,  under  the  circum- 
cumstances  of  the  time,  this  alteration  of  system  was  right  and 
wise  and  prudent.  The  state  undertook  the  Church's  duty ;  all 
of  it  as  regards  the  poor,  except  the  administration  of  purely 
spiritual  assistance,  and  we  say  it  was  bound  to  perform  it  all. 
It  had  no  right  to  consider  itself  from  that  time  forth  as  merely 
supplementing  the  voluntary  efforts  of  Christian  people.  How 
has  the  system  worked  ?  How  was  it  working  only  a  year  or 
two  ago  ?  Has  the  relief  of  the  poor  been  sufficient  in  amount  ? 
Has  it  been  properly  discriminating  in  its  character?  Has  it 
been  accompanied  by  any  manifestation  ef  sympathy  with  dis- 
tress, or  with  that  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  sufferers 
that  ought  to  be  associated  with  material  relief? 

Some  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  the  article 
will  enable  us  to  give  an  answer  to  these  questions  as  regards 
the  metropolis. 

1.  Has  the  relief  been  adequate  in  amount?  Dr.  Stallard 
supplies  us  with  a  table  (p.  245),  showing  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858  and  1865,  with  the  weekly 
relief  per  head,  the  average  of  which  was  Is.  2id.  The  only 
two  unions,  namely,  the  City  of  London,  where  the  average,  in 
1865,  was  2s,  4c/.,  and  Hampstead,  where  it  was  2s,  2d.,  was 
the  relief  per  head  in  excess  of  two  shillings.  He  gives  a  group 
of  twelve  parishes,  where  it  varied  from  1*.  lljrf.  to  1*.  6d,,  the 
average  being  Is.  S\d. ;  of  eleven  where  it  varied  from  \s.  5d. 
to  1#.,  the  average  being  Is.  Sd. ;  and  of  fifteen  where  it  varied 
from  11-^.  to  Sd.,  the  average  being  10f</.  The  last  includes 
Whitechapel,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Mile  End,  Bethnal  Green, 
and  others  where  pauperism  is  most  deep  and  congregates  most. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  London—- of  the  cost  of  lodging, 
food,  and  clothing — can  regard  the  highest  of  these  amounts  as 
a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  all  that  is  requisite.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  not  intended  to  provide  all  that  is  requisite, 
that,  as  relief  to  distress,  it  was  sufficient  as  an  aid  in  all  cases 
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relieved  out  of  doors^  that  other  means  of  subsistence  were 
available  in  most  instances^  and  that  these^  with  the  very  proper 
contributions  of  friends  and  relations,  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Looking  at  the  inequalities  of  relief  given  in  different 
parishes,  one  would  say  that  prima  facie  this  is  an  improbable 
assumption;  for  in  the  wealthiest  community  the  relief  is 
largest  in  amount,  and  smallest  in  the  poorest  community.  Let 
us  take,  then,  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  (St.  George  the  Mar- 
tyr), and  test  the  question  by  what  took  place  there.  Dr. 
Stallard  tells  us  that — 

*'  During  the  week  ending  the  23rd  June,  1866,  80  families  were 
relieved  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  male  parent,  who  was  under 
sixty  years  of  age  in  every  case.  On  these  80  males  depended  58 
wives  and  209  children  for  support.  Every  one  of  these  families 
was,  of  course,  in  a  state  of  what  is  called  destitution,  the  only  income, 
other  than  that  supplied  by  the  parish,  being  the  earnings  of  the 
children,  the  wife  bemg  required  to  act  as  nurse.  The  amount  of 
relief  was  nothing  in  money,  and  £5  ds.  2^^.  in  meat,  bread,  and 
groceries,  or  Sid.  per  head.  In  the  same  week  19  families  were 
relieved  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  wife,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
the  children.  In  these  cases  the  father  is  also  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
for  if  in  work  he  would  not  be  relieved,  and  the  amount  given  to  the 
101  individuals  of  which  the  family  consisted  was  £2  13«.  3J.,  all  in 
bread,  meat,  grocery,  or  wine,  or  three  farthings  per  day  for  each 
individual." 

Even  if  in  these  cases  the  highest  average  sum  per  head  given 
in  any  parish  had  been  allowed,  namely,  28.  4d,  per  week,  it 
would  only  have  amounted  to  ^d,  per  day.  But  in  extenuation 
of  such  niggardliness,  it  may  be  replied  that,  had  the  amount 
been  insufficient,  the  doors  of  the  workhouse  were  open,  and  that 
there  these  poor  people  would  have  been  better  off,  the  parish 
supplying  all  their  wants  liberally,  lodging,  food,  raiment,  and 
medical  care  and  comforts.  We  shall  see  presently  if  this  is 
true. 

2.  Has  the  relief  been  of  a  sufficiently  discriminating  cha- 
racter? That  is  to  say,  Have  cases  as  a  rule  been  investigated 
so  thoroughly  as  to  permit  of  the  discovery  of  the  mode  and 
character  of  relief  best  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  each, 
and  best  calculated  not  only  to  meet  the  existent  emergency, 
but  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  event  in  the  future? 
Persons  applying  for  parochial  relief  when  in  destitution  are  no 
doubt  classified.  They  are  classified  according  to  the  standard 
set  up  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Of  course,  in  dealing  with  a 
large  mass  of  poverty,  some  classification  is  needed ;  and  that 
adopted  cannot  be  said  to  be  essentially  vicious  in  its  character, 
s,o  far  as  it  goes.     It  separates  the  able-bodied  from  those  who 
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are  not  able-bodied,  as  two  classes  of  persons  for  whom  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  relief  is  demanded. 

Dr.  Stallard  has  made  an  attempt  to  exhibit  for  the  entire 
metropolis  something  like  the  proportion  of  persons  of  different 
classes  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  outdoor  relief  on 
the  1st  of  January^  1866.  Out  of  74,014  persons  estimated  to 
be  in  receipt  of  such  relief,  the  adult  males  relieved  on  account 
of  want  of  work,  or  as  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  amount  to  only 
530  persons,  while  those  relieved  on  account  of  their  own  sick- 
ness, or  the  sickness  of  some  of  their  family,  amount  to  2869 
persons.  Those  relieved  on  account  of  sickness  then  were 
more  than  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  relieved  because 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  work.  The  wives  and  children  of 
these  classes,  relieved  at  the  same  time  of  course  as  the  father 
whose  labour  supported  them,  amounted  to  12,173  persons.  All 
these  together  give  a  total  of  15,572  persons,  of  whom  at  least 
five  sixths  were  relieved  on  account  of  sickness  in  some  member 
of  the  family.  Then  we  find  23,150  persons  classed  as  not  able« 
bodied,  of  whom  5700  were  males,  and  17,450  females,  and  with 
them  3320  children  who  were  dependent  upon  them.  Another 
large  class  is  formed  of  widows,  of  whom  there  are  estimated  to 
have  been  7450,  with  18,300  children  dependent  upon  them ; 
together,  25,750  persons  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  difiiculty : 
for,  however  strong  such  poor  widows  may  be,  they  constitute  a 
class  quite  unable  to  maintain  their  offspring  by  their  own  efforts, 
still  less  to  afford  them  a  proper  education.  The  widows  and 
children  thus  form  one  third  of  the  whole  mass  of  pauperism. 
The  remaining  classes  are  constituted  by  740  orphans,  mothers 
with  their  illegitimate  children,  single  women,  deserted  women 
and  their  children,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  men  in  prison.  The  result  of  the  whole  classification 
seems  to  be  this :  that,  out  of  the  74,014  relieved,  39,503  per- 
sons were  destitute  ou  account  of  sickness,  or  the  death  (mostly 
the  result  of  sickness)  of  the  father  of  the  family.  We  put  out 
of  the  question  the  23,150  classed  as  not  able-bodied  and  their 
children,  although  these,  being  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
must  mostly  be  believed  to  be  more  or  less  infirm,  and  still  we 
have  more  than  53  per  cent,  destitute  as  the  result  of  sickness 
alone — destitute  from  this  single  cause.  Adding  the  not  able- 
bodied,  we  get  a  total  of  62,653,  or  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
number  relieved,  who  are  more  or  less  disabled  from  providing 
for  themselves  from  sickness  or  infirmity.  Now,  we  ask,  are  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  of  these  cases  properly  inquired 
into,  and  is  the  relief  given  such  as  is  most  appropriate  to  each 
case?  About  those  able  to  work  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt. 
Work  is  offered  them,  and  the  Christian  rule  enforced,  that, 
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"  if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  */'  at  any  rate  the 
relief  is  very  properly  afforded  in  the  most  repulsive  form.  Bat 
we  specially  ask  onr  question  as  to  those  disabled  firom  obtaining 
their  livelihood  on  account  of  sickness  or  its  results;  and  we 
say  that^  as  things  are  managed  now,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
that  the  cases  should  be  properly  inquired  into,  and  the  cases 
relieved  in  the  most  appropriate  manner. 

Dr.  Stftllard  informs  us  that  100,000  out-door  paupers  in 
London  to  be  found  under  relief  (the  number  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  this)  are  practically  left  in  the  charge  of  100  relieving 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  cases  and  to  keep 
the  accounts.  This  would  give  1000  cases  (say  rather  between 
700  and  800  cases)  in  charge  of  one  man.  In  some  parishes 
it  would  be  a  larger,  in  others  a  smaller  number.  The  board 
of  guardians  rarely  meet  anywhere  more  than  once  a  week,  and 
is  necessarily  therefore  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  relieving 
officer;  the  members  of  the  board  do  not  visit  and  inquire  into 
cases  themselves :  all  they  do  is  to  determine  the  amount  and 
kind  of  the  relief  to  be  given. 

Now,  Dr.  Stallard  is  quite  correct  when  he  says  that  under 
such  a  system  a  satisfactory  inquiry  is  impossible,  and  that  the 
relief  given  cannot  be  discriminating.  Nowhere  throughout 
London  is  a  continuous  history  of  an  indigent  family  to  be  seen, 
nowhere  can  we  see  and  trace  the  gradual  descent  in  the  social 
scale  which  over  and  over  again  occurs  where  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  overtakes  an  honest  family.  At  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Relief,  although  each  member  does  his  own  share  of  the  work 
of  private  inquiry,  and  two  investigating  officers  are  further 
employed,  no  more  than  twenty  cases  can  be  considered  properly, 
and  relieved  within  the  course  of  one  hour,  notwithstanding  that 
the  majority  only  require  a  renewal  of  relief.  He  mentions 
that,  at  a  board  meeting  at  Bethnal  Green,  390  applicants  for 
relief  were  dismissed  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  publishes  a 
letter  from  a  guardian  of  St.  PauFs,  Covent  Garden,  to  show 
that  this  poor  parish  does  not  stand  alone  in  such  a  summary 
mode  of  procedure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  Strand  Union,  which 
this  gentleman  attended,  during  exactly  thirty-eight  minutes,  43 
cases  of  applicants  were  read  out  only  to  be  confirmed — a  mere 
formal  proceeding;  but,  in  addition,  34  cases  appeared  person- 
ally, were  questioned  and  adjudicated  on  by  the  board  through 
their  chairman.  The  results  of  this  offhand  method  of  dealing 
with  applicants  in  individual  cases  may  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  instances  detailed  at  length  by  Dr.  Stallard,  who  places  in 
contrast  with  them  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  more  careful 
plan  adopted  in  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  poor  of  the  metropolis. 
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In  the  one  case  we  see  the  sickness  of  the  head  of  ([a  respectable 
family  followed  by  distress^  and  then^  as  one  article  of  clothing 
and  famiture  after  another  is  parted  with^  by  each  gradation  of 
destitation^  until  nothing  remains  but  the  breaking  up  of  all 
home  associations^  and  the  degradation  inseparable  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  refuge,  as  a  last  resource^  in  the  workhouse ; 
in  the  other  case  we  see  the  temporary  difficulty  tided  over,  the 
ties  of  family  and  home  preserv^  intact,  and  even  a  condition 
produced  by  the  industrial  education  of  elder  children  superior 
to  that  existent  prior  to  the  advent  of  trouble.  And  let  us  add, 
although  this  is  not  a  point  we  are  engaged  in  considering,  at  a 
less  cost  in  the  end. 

3.  Has  the  administration  of  relief  been  given  accompanied 
by  the  exhibition  of  sympathy  ?  We  shall  say  very  little  on 
this  head,  leaving  facts  such  as  we  shall  have  to  detail  pre- 
sently to  speak  for  themselves.  No  doubt  there  are  to  be  found, 
among  guardians  of  the  poor  and  among  relieving  officers,  men 
with  feelings  as  delicate  as  among  other  people,  kind-hearted, 
good,  and  considerate  men,  when  acting  in  a  private  capacity ; 
men  who  would  treat  an  honest,  poor  man  with  the  respect  he 
deserves,  and  the  kindness  which  suffering  ever  claims  as  its 
due.  But,  in  the  office  and  the  board  room,  even  these  men 
seem  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis.  It  is  not  the  poor  who 
claim  kindness  then,  it  is  the  pauper  who  asks  assistance  from 
the  public  rates.  A  distinction  is  made  where  there  is  really  no 
difference ;  and,  as  Dr.  Stallard  says — 

"  Pauperism  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  moral  sore,  incurable  social 
disease,  aggravated  by  kindness  and  fostered  by  generosity,  and  from 
its  nature,  only  susceptible  of  palliation  by  harsh  and  repressive 
measures.  The  true  pauper  is  held  up  by  Poor-law  officials  as  a 
contemptible  animal,  endowed  with  the  ignorance  and  passion  of 
savage  life  united  with  the  meanness  and  vices  of  modem  civilisation ; 
he  makes  no  effort  to  raise  himself  or  his  children  from  the  position 
in  which  they  are  contented  to  exist,  and  his  delight  is  to  live  in 
idleness  upon  the  rater.  Upon  the  pauper  svmpathy  is  thrown  awav ; 
he  gets  more  than  he  deserves  already.  The  evils  luder  which  he 
suffers  are  self-imposed ;  it  is  no  use  trying  to  help  those  who  will 
not  help  themselves.  This  is  the  excuse  for  Guardians  of  the  Poor." 
—p.  291. 

And  in  a  very  small  minority  of  cases  it  is,  perhaps,  a  good 
and  valid  excuse,  but  even  in  this  the  question  may  be  honestly 
asked,  whose  fault  it  is  that,  as  a  body,  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community  are  thus  degraded  ;  whether  the  community 
at  large  is  not  in  fatdt  rather  than  the  poor  themselves. 

"  The  low  standard  of  public  ethics  as  regards  the  poor  is  the  main 
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cause  of  scanty  relief;  it  is  that  wUch  calla  upon  the  widow  for 
superhuman  effort ;  leaves  sickness  to  pine  away  in  neglect ;  drives 
age  to  despair  and  suicide,  and  claims  its  victims  of  starvation  in  the 
metropolis  week  by  week.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  poor  that 
which  all  represent  them  to  be ;  for  if  no  respect  be  paid  them  bv  the 
rich,  how  shall  it  be  hoped  that  they  will  respect  themselves  r '  If 
there  be  so  little  interest  in  their  welfare,  or  care  for  their  material 
comfort,  no  attempt  made  to  improve  their  education,  or  raise  them 
in  the  scale  of  humanity, — if  they  are  reared  in  sickness  and  fed  on 
garbage, — ^if,  broken  by  debility,  they  are  turned  helplessly  on  the 
world  without  a  trade  or  the  means  of  getting  bread, — if  there  be  no 
guarantee  that  genuine  distress  shall  be  fairly  and  adequately  re- 
lieved,— if,  in  fact,  the  rich  shirk  the  duty  of  helping  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  poor  and  so  force  them  to  lying  as  tne  best  means  of 
obtaining  scanty  help,  can  we  wonder  that  the  poor  impose,  and  that 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  degeneratmg  day  oy  day?  *  * 
As  individuals  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our  apathy;  and  as  a 
nation  we  are  utterly  and  hopelessly  disgraced  until  the  standard 
of  public  humanity  be  greatly  raised." — p.  297. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  we  very  much  fear  there  is  more 
or  less  warrant  for  it. 

We  may  now  quit,  for  the  present,  the  subject  of  relief  of  the 
out-door  poor^  and  follow  the  pauper  into  the  parish  workhouse. 
Is  he  much  better  off  there?  The  home  is  broken  up,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  drafted  off  into  separate  wards^  the  children  sent 
to  the  district  school,  and  the  members  of  the  family  become 
units  in  the  mass  of  persons  to  which  they  are  severally 
added. 

In  this  country  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  great  abuses  to 
exist  until  some  startling  event  happens  to  bring  them  promi- 
nently under  public  observation ;  and  even  then  matters  soon 
fall  back  into  the  customary  routine,  unless  some  public-spirited 
individuals  make  it  their  business  to  raise  and  keep  on  foot 
some  agitation  upon  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1864 
a  navvy,  named  Timothy  Daly,  died  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital the  day  after  his  admission  from  a  poor  residence  in  the 
Holborn  Union.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  had  large 
bed  sores,  pericarditis,  and  pleuropneumonia.  It  appears  that 
these  bed  sores  had  formed  while  he  was  resident  for  six  weeks 
in  the  Holborn  Union  Workhouse,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
first  the  surgeon  and  then  the  Poor  Law  guardians  were  blamed. 
'  The  Times '  and  other  newspapers  took  up  the  case,  and  were 
profuse  in  their  condemnation.  An  official  inquiry,  however, 
absolved  the  surgeon  from  blame,  and  terminated  by  recom- 
mending that  his  salary  should  be  increased,  that  drugs  should 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  that 
salaried  nurses  should  be  appointed  to  the  infirmary.     The  pub- 
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licity  given  to  this  case  roused  public  attention,  and  it  was  kept 
from  flagging  by  the  report  of  another  case  of  manifest  neglect 
of  a  poor  man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Gibson,  at  the  St.  Giles's 
Workhouse.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  own  profession  that 
we  were  the  first  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
aUegations  put  forward  of  neglect  and  improper  management  of 
the  poor,  and  especially  the  sick  poor  in  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses^  Dr.  Stallard  informs  us  that  he  took  the  matter  up 
very  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  Daly's  case,  and  in  May, 
having  gathered  a  considerable  amount  of  information,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  it  into  form  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Villiers. 
In  April,  it  appears  that  the  editor  of  the  '  Lancet '  also  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  instituting  a  full  inquiry  into  the  same  mat- 
ter, and  a  commission  was  organised,  consisting  of  Mr.  E.  Hart, 
Dr.  Carr,  and  Dr.  Austin,  whose  reports  were  commenced  in 
that  journal  on  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Stal- 
lard had  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  Ladies' 
Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  and  a  deputation  went  to  Mr. 
Villiers,  being  introduced  by  Earl  Devon,  and  attended  by  a 
number  of  peers  and  members  of  parliament,  to  lay  before  him 
the  main  evils  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  to  urge  upon 
him  the  importance  of  providing  for  their  proper  medical  in- 
spection. The  work  was  now  fairly  inaugurated.  On  the  Ist 
of  February,  1866,  the  ^  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Infirmaries  of  Workhouses"  was  constituted,  several  well- 
known  peers  and  members  of  parliament,  medical  men  and 
philanthropic  laymen,  being  united  together  as  its  executive 
committee,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Willis's  Rooms, 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  took  the 
chair.  Resolutions  were  passed  condemnatory  of  the  present 
system  of  managing  the  sick  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  pro- 
posing their  consolidation,  and  the  placing  of  them  under  an 
uniform  system  of  management^  and  an  influential  deputation 
was  appointed  with  a  view  to  induce  the  president  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  attainment  of 
these  objects.  This  movement,  thus  nobly  supported,  was  such 
as  no  government  department  could  resist ;  nor  do  we  believe 
there  was  the  least  wish  to  resist  it.  Our  own  impression  is 
that  the  government  was  only  too  happy  that  the  faults  of  the 
present  system  had  been  thus  brought  before  them,  and  that  the 
opportunity  aflbrded  by  so  important  an  expression  of  public 
opinion  had  presented  itself  for  the  carrying  out  of  very  neces- 
sary amendments.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  then,  Mr.  Parnall  and 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  were  directed  to  institute  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  they  presented  their  reports  separately  towards  the  middle 
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of  the  month  of  June.  On  the  whole,  these  reports  confirm 
what  had  previonaly  been  brought  to  light  by  the  independent 
medical  investigation  alluded  to,  and  in  considering  tiiem  we 
shall  not  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  month  of 
July  last  year  another  association  was  formed.  It  waa  felt  by 
the  medical  officers  acting  in  the  relief  of  the  sick  in  the  metro- 
politan unions  that  matters  relating  not  only  to  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  poor  within  the  parish  infirmaries,  but  to  the  out- 
door medical  arrangements  idso  had  long  been  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  that  any  legislation  would  be  imperfect 
that  did  not  embrace  medical  relief  both  within  and  outside  the 
workhouse  doors.  These  gentlemen  have  long  been  urging 
upon  the  state  the  grievances  to  which  they  are  subject,  in  the 
execution  of  their  very  onerous  duties,  and  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  expressing  them  again  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  ''  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers'  Associ- 
ation "  are  mainly  the  following : — 

I.  To  obtain  for  the  sick  poor  chargeable  to  the  state  the 
advantages,  in  respect  of  nursing,  dietaries,  supply  of  medicines, 
medical  and  surgical  appliances,  cubic  and  floor  space,  venti* 
lation,  light,  and  general  treatment,  enjoyed  by  the  sick  poor 
in  hospitals  and  medical  institutions  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  objects  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Association.  2.  To  obtain 
life  appointments  for  all  Poor  Law  medical  officers,  and  entire 
instead  of  partial  payment  of  salaries  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  and  thus  to  secure,  at  once,  due  recognition  of  their 
position  as  state  servants,  and  greater  fireedom  and  independence 
of  action.  3.  To  provide  a  basis  for  consultation  and  united 
action,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  nature  and  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  4.  To  obtain  an  authoritative 
decision  upon  all  disputed  questions  relating  to  duties  and  extra 
medical  fees.  5.  To  obtain  from  the  local  authorities  the  pro- 
vision of  all  medicine  and  appliances  prescribed  for  the  sick 
poor,  and  the  employment  and  payment  by  the  same  of  qualified 
dispensers. 

The  agitation  originating  in  Daly's  and  Gibson's  cases  has 
then,  it  will  be  seen,  resulted  in  opening  out  a  vast  field  of  in- 
vestigation and  of  complaints  calling  for  remedy;  and  these 
complaints  have  mostly  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  sick. 
The  latter  fact  cannot  be  wondered  at.  We  have  already  shown 
that,  the  relief  demanded  from  the  parish  rates  arises  mainly 
out  of  the  attacks  of  sickness,  or  the  advent  of  infirmity. 
Among  the  families  seeking  out-door  relief  a  very  large  pro- 
portion has  sickness  in  some  member,  and  the  cases  are  under 
the  care  of  the  out-door  medical  officers  of  the  several  unions, 
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who^  in  the  majority  of  instances^  are  paid  a  most  incommen- 
surate salary^  and  commonly  have^  besides  the  labour  of  visting 
the  sick^  to  find  at  their  own  cost  all  the  medicine  they  pre- 
scribe. In  the  workhouses  also^  as  oat  of  doors^  the  greater 
part  by  far  of  the  inmates  are  either  sick  or  infirm.  Among  the 
23,500  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  official  inspection  by  Mr. 
Famall  and  Dr.  E.  Smith  there  were  only  1850  able-bodied 
persons.  Three  thousand  were  children^  all  the  rest  were  sick 
persons,  old  and  infirm  persons,  or  imbeciles  and  idiots.  Pat- 
ting the  children  aside,  not  one  tenth  of  the  inmates  were  able- 
bodied  persons.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  in  mind,  because 
it  was  not  always  so.     Dr.  Smith  says — 

"  In  the  earlier  history  of  Poor-law  administration  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  were  persons  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  without  such  infirmity  as  might  have  disabled 
them  from  earning  their  living,  whilst  the  aged  and  the  sick  were 
more  commonly  allowed  to  remain  at  their  own  homes.  Hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  arrangements  had  reference  to  the  able-bodied 
class,  and  the  aim  was  to  make  the  workhouse  deterrent,  with  a  view 
to  exclude  these  as  much  as  possible.  This  idea  ran  through  the 
whole  system  of  administration,  including  the  diet,  the  bedding  and 
furniture,  the  discipline  and  the  labotir ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is 
predominant  in  the  minds  of  many  guardians,  whether  in  town  or 
ooimtry.  *  •  *  The  essential  part  of  the  estahlishment  was  there- 
fore the  main  building  with  its  day  rooms  and  bed  rooms,  kitchen 
and  apartments  for  the  officers,  and  the  incidental  part  was  the  sick 
ward  for  the  treatment  of  occasional  cases.  Hence  the  main  building 
was  large  and  the  infirmary  small ;  and  since  it  was  desirable  that  the 
inmates  generally  should  be  lodged  in  large  wards,  whilst  the  occa- 
sional cases  of  sickness  should  be  kept  separate,  no  more  provision 
was  made  for  sick  cases  than  the  occasion  required,  and  tne  rooms 
were  small.  Moreover,  as  the  occupation  of  the  sick-room  would  be 
temporary,  and  the  occupants  few,  scarcely  any  attention  was  given 
to  such  conveniences  as  lavatories,  baths,  water-cLosets,  and  kitchens.'* 
—p.  83. 

At  the  present  time — 

"  The  workhouses  are  the  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  a  last 
refuge  for  destitute  sick  persons,  places  where  a  great  number  of 
women  give  birth  to  illegitimate  children,  and  a  temporary  shelter 
for  tramps  and  very  destitute  persons  suffering  from  some  disease. 
They  are  not  on  the  one  hand  workhouses  in  the  sense  of  institutions 
where  the  inmates  are  able  to  work  or  where  labour  is  exacted; 
neither,  on  the  other,  are  they  hospitals  where  all  are  sick  and  tem- 
porarily received  and  treated,  but  asylums  where  the  aged  and 
mfirm  are  provided  for  during  life,  and  where  consumptive  and  other 
chronic  cases,  most  of  whom  nave  been  in-patients  or  out-patients  of 
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hospitals,  and  being  entirely  without  resources,  end  their  days.*' — 
p.  6. 

It  is  no  matter  of  astonishment,  then,  that  where,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  the  change  of  character  in  the  inmates  has  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  guardians,  the  traditions  of  thirty  years 
and  more  ago  should  still  be  observed,  nor  yet  that  the  struc- 
tural arrangement  in  the  older  buildings  should  be  found  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  use  to  which  they  have  come  to  be  applied. 
Regarding  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  then,  as  refuges  for  the 
destitute  sick  and  infirm,  let  us  see  in  what  respect  they  are  de- 
ficient in  arrangements,  either  structural  or  domestic,  for  the 
proper  care  and  maintenance  of  persons  of  this  class. 

1.  As  to  site  and  general  character  of  the  buildings. — ^There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  against  the  site  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  metropolitan  workhouses,  except  that  since  their  first  erec- 
tion they  have  generally  been  greatly  hemmed  in  by  buildings 
usually  of  a  low  class.  Out  of  forty  inspected  seventeen  occupy, 
however,  suburban  sites,  and  are  built  upon  sufficiently  large 
plots  of  land — some  are  new  or  comparatively  new  buildings, 
but  the  majority  are  old,  and  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of 
lodging  sick  persons.  These  older  houses  present  all  the  evila 
of  cramped  narrow  staircases,  low-pitched  wards  lighted  and 
ventilated  only  by  windows  on  one  side,  and  when  these  are 
closed  in  winter,  receiving  their  supply  of  fresh  air  only  through 
the  passages  which  lead  to  them.  In  the  case  of  St.  George^s 
the  Martyr  the  workhouse  is  surrounded  by  premises  where 
various  noxious  trades  are  carried  on ;  and  in  that  of  the  Strand 
Union  a  carpet-beating  business,  bringing  in  about  dE600  per 
annum  to  the  parish,  is  stated  to  have  been  carried  on  for  years 
immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  sick  wards,  and  upon 
premiMB  belonging  to  the  parish.  Indeed,  very  few  of  these 
old  houses  are  capable  even  of  being  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  sick  without  complete  reconstruction.  Even 
in  the  newer  workhouses  there  are  vices  of  construction  which 
should  never  have  been  permitted,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
construction  of  two  wards  on  a  floor  separated  by  a  central 
corridor,  sometimes  very  narrow,  long,  and  dark,  and  quite  in- 
capable of  being  used  as  a  medium  for  introducing  air  into  the 
wards.  A  great  and  common  defect  noticed  by  Dr.  Edw.  Smith 
is  the  great  height  of  the  window-sills  from  the  floor,  so  that 
the  inmates  even  when  standing  cannot  look  out  upon  the 
ground,  by  which  a  prison-like  character  and  gloominess  are 
imparted  to  the  wards ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  are  any  pains  taken  to 
render  the  wards  more  cheerfiil  by  tinting  or  any  other  kind  of 
ornamentation. 
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2.  Classification. — ^At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Lancet 
Oommission  the  classification  of  the  workhouse  inmates  is  said 
to  have  been  most  inefficient  and  improper  in  most  of  those 
visited ;  the  fact  mainly  dwelt  upon  being  that  the  insane  were 
not  always  separated  from  the  body  of  the  house. 

"  At  most  there  are  insane  wards,  in  and  out  of  which,  however, 
the  patients  poBQ  and  mingle  freely  with  the  general  patients.  At 
ClerKenwell,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  male  and  female  insane  are 
guarded  apart  in  two  dismal  wards,  where,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  they 
have  no  earthly  occupation  except  that  of  moping ;  but  even  here  the 
imbecUes  pass  freely  into  the  hody  of  the  house.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
the  insane  patients  in  workhouses  are  for  the  most  part  chronic  cases, 
and  that  dimeerous  lunatics  are  sent  away  as  soon  as  possible,  but  as 
a  matter  of  ract  we  have  ascertained  that  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  acute  mania  are  retained  in  the  houses  from  four  to  ten  days 
owing  to  difficulties  about  the  forms  of  removal.  This  was  especially 
noticed  at  Chelsea,  where  there  is  no  padded  room,  nor  any  provision 
(beyond  the  receiving  room)  for  the  temporary  seclusion  or  even  the 
most  violent  lunatic,  and  where  there  are  also  about  thirty  chronic 
insane  patients,  who  wander  in  a  melancholy  objectless  manner  about 
the  house  and  the  yards." — p.  16. 

All  the  workhouses  are  not  alike  bad,  however,  in  this  respect ; 
the  Lancet  Commissioners  give  special  commendation  to  the  guar- 
dians of  Marylebone  and  Newington  for  their  arrangements  for 
the  insane.  Fever  and  smallpox  cases  are  not  willingly  admitted 
as  a  rule  into  the  workhouses,  but  are  transmitted  to  the  Fever 
and  Smallpox  Hospitals  respectively ;  but,  when  these  special 
hospitals  are  full  (and  they  have  been  filled  to  repletion  of  late), 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  patient  has  been  sent  back 
again  to  the  workhouse,  and  then  temporary  arrangements  have 
had  to  be  made.  Still  at  several  workhouses  cases  of  fever  are 
occasionally  retained,  and,  where  there  are  no  separate  fever 
wards,  such  cases  .are  necessarily  placed  in  ordinary  wards 
with  the  other  cases.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Smith  that  venereal 
cases  are  mostly  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  only  doubtful  and 
milder  cases  being  retained;  sometimes  they  are  placed  in 
separate  wards,  but  in  other  houses  they  are  mixed  with  the 
general  inmates,  or  placed  with  itch  and  other  diseases  in  foul 
wards.  Except  in  the  disgust  which  itch  and  some  venereal 
cases  are  calculated  to  inspire,  we  cannot  see  why  these  two 
classes  should  be  associated  together.  Certain  it  is  not  because 
their  treatment  is  similar,  nor  yet  because  any  moral  stain  is 
common  to  the  sufferers  from  scabies  and  syphilis.  Twelve 
of  the  workhouses  visited  by  Dr.  Smith  had  no  separate  itch 
ward  for  one  or  both  sexes.  '^  The  sick  children  in  the  metro- 
politan workhouses  are  not  always  treated  apart  from  the  adults ; 
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for  in  some  workfaoases^  as  St.  Giles'  and  St.  Luke's,  there  is  no 
sach  nursery.  The  absence  of  a  sick  nursery  is  a  too  general 
defect." 

8.  Infirmary  Ward  arrangements, — It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  sick  in  all  the  metropolitan  workhouses  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  "  sick  wards."  In  some  instances  these  wards  are  too 
limited  in  number  to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  sick  even 
from  the  infirm,  much  less  from  the  healthy ;  and  hence,  some- 
times, not  only  is  there  no  separate  infirmary  building,  but  the  sick 
are  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  wards  all  over  the  house.  This 
was  the  case  in  Clerkenwell,  both  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
Lancet  Commission  in  1866,  and  of  Dr.  Smith  in  1866.  In 
the  new  houses  there  is  little  to  complain  of  as  respects  the 
method  of  ventilation  of  the  infirmary  wards,  except  where  the 
vice  of  construction  before  referred  to  exists.  Mr.  Famall  says 
that  very  few  of  the  water-closets  for  the  sick  wards  are  well 
placed ;  some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  wards  themselves,  some 
on  the  landing-places  of  the  staircases ;  and  when,  as  in  some  old 
houses,  they  are  placed  within  the  wards,  the  defective  arrange- 
ments for  flushing  and  the  imperfect  ventilation  render  them  a 
dangerous  nuisance.  The  Lancet  Commissioners  detail  several 
instances  of  this  fault,  and  among  the  rest  they  mention  the 
existence  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Infirmary  of  an  anteroom-*- 
practically  the  same  room  with  an  untrapped  closet — ^in  whidi 
were  three  beds,  occupied  by  a  paralytic,  an  epileptic,  and  a 
wards-man. 

''  The  two  unfortunates  were  lying  on  low  beds  about  six  inches  from 
the  floor,  in  close  contiguity  to  the  closets,  which  were  in  fact  merely 

?arted  off  by  a  partition  not  rising  more  than  half  way  to  the  ceiling. 
*be  three  seats  were  part  of  a  common  latrine,  not  parted  off  from 
each  other,  and  stank  abomii^bly.  Thev  were  used  by  some  sixtv- 
five  persons,  who  not  only  passed  through  the  *  ward,*  but  might  be 
said  to  evacuate  within  the  ward,  for  ward  and  closet  constituted 
practically  but  one  small  room." — p.  151. 

At  this  workhouse  they  found  that,  except  across  an  open 
yard,  no  water-closet  was  provided  at  all  for  the  female  wards, 
the  rule  being  to  use  a  night  chair  without  even  a  screen  to  put 
round  it.  As  regards  the  bed  and  bedding,  both  the  Lancet 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Famall  and  Dr.  Smith,  report  great  de- 
fects. It  is  true  most  of  the  bedsteads  are  of  iron  and  of  proper 
length,  but  the  beds  were  frequently  found  to  be  too  short,  and, 
being  made  of  flock,  were  generally  lumpy,  and  being  moreover 
imperfectly  filled,  were  rendered  still  more  uncomfortable  by 
the  absence  of  any  mattress  between  them  and  the  bands  of  iron 
at  the  bottom.     Neither  was  the  fumitwre  found  to  be  com- 
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monly  such  as  it  ought  to  be  for  sick  persons ;  forms  without 
backs^  or  with  backs  too  straight  and  upright^  an  absence  of 
easy  chairs^  of  head  rests^  cupboards  for  cups  and  saucers^  plates^ 
and  food,  and  even  of  proper  means  of  maintaining  personal 
cleanliness  were  not  unfrequently  observed.  In  the  matter  of 
towels  especially  great  fault  is  found  by  all  our  reporters.  At 
one  infirmary  the  nurse  of  the  syphilitic  women's  ward  distinctly 
stated  to  the  Lancet  Commission  that  there  was  but  one  round 
towel  a  week  for  the  use  of  eight  inmates ;  and  Dr.  Smith  men- 
tions wards  where  only  two  are  allowed  per  week  to  a  ward, 
being  not  changed  more  than  twice  a  week.  In  fact,  the  supply 
of  towels  varies  in  almost  every  workhouse,  and  there  are  very 
few  where  each  sick  inmate  has  a  separate  towel.  The  instances, 
too,  were  very  rare  in  which  hair-brushes  were  provided  for 
adults,  and  only  one  or  two  combs,  as  a  rule,  were  supplied  for 
the  use  of  all  the  inmates  of  a  ward.  The  filthy  practice  of 
using  the  chamber  utensil  for  washing  purposes  is  alluded  to  as 
existent  in  some  of  the  workhouses  as  habitual  among  the  bed- 
ridden patients. 

We  mention  these  points  as  instances  illustrating  the  general 
faultiness  of  the  ward  arrangements,  not  as  the  only  faults  ob- 
servable. Some  wards,  unexceptionable  in  other  respects,  pre- 
sented flagrant  deficiencies  not  noticed  in  others;  some  few 
gave  little  cause  for  complaint  in  any  of  their  internal  appliances, 
while  others  had  scarcely  a  redeeming  point  about  them,  so 
bad  were  they  in  every  respect. 

4.  Crowding  in  the  Wards,  Cubical  Space, — The  importance 
of  abundant  breathing  space  in  sick  wards  occupied  by  cases  of 
all  kinds,  night  and  day,  is  now  universally  recognised,  and  a 
sufficient  floor  space  around  each  bed  is  also  admitted  as  an 
important  desideratum.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
required,  in  all  such  wards,  that  a  minimum  cubic  space  of  500 
feet  per  bed  should  be  afforded;  a  very  low  estimate,  if  the 
requirements  of  health  be  considered,  and  the  imiversal  practice 
of  modem  institutions  for  the  sick.  Mr.  Farnall  gives  a  table 
illustrative  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  even  this  rule  is 
observed  iuHhe  metropolitan  infirmaries,  and  in  some  of  the 
newer  as  well  as  in  the  older  workhouses.  There  were  only  eight 
workhouses  in  which,  in  any  wards,  the  cubical  space  per  patient 
exceeded  1000  feet,  and  in  all  of  these  there  were  wards  where 
from  590  to  233  feet  per  head  only  were  provided.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  found  to  exist  in  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  workhouses  wards  so  crowded  as  to  allow  from  490  to  as 
little  as  206  cubic  feet  per  head  to  their  inmates,  while  the 
amount  of  floor  space  allotted  to  each  bed  was  very  rarely  above 
100  feet,  and  sometimes  as  small  as  from  18  to  80  feet.     For 
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th^  most  part  a  separate  bed  is  allowed  to  each  aick  person,  but 
still  as  many  as  97  double  beds,  occupied  day  and  night  by  sick 
or  bedridden  persons,  irere  counted  by  Mr.  Famall. 

5.  Nursing. — ^The  system  of  nursing  seems  to  have  been 
generally  very  defective,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  com- 
monly adopted  of  employing  paupers  in  the  performance  of  this 
important  duty.  Even  where  paid  nurses  have  been  appointed, 
they  have  commonly  been  inadequate  as  to  number,  and  some- 
times other  duties  beside  that  of  nursing  have  been  assigned 
to  them.  Most  of  the  scandals  that  have  recently  shocked 
the  public  mind  have  arisen  from  the  inefficiency  of  the 
nursing  arrangements.  Mr.  Famall  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  pauper  nursing  should  be  wholly  abolished,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  viz.  because  he  finds  that  a  great  many  of  the 
pauper  nurses  cannot  read  either  printed  or  written  labels  on 
the  bottles  of  medicine  which  they  are  entrusted  to  administer ; 
because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  feeble  old  women,  who  know  nothing 
about  nursing;  because  their  previous  careers  have  been  in 
many  instances  vicious;  because  their  love  of  drink  (fostered 
sometimes  by  a  reward  in  the  way  of  gin  being  given  by  the 
guardians  for  extra  services)  often  drives  them  to  b^  or  buy  or 
rob  the  sick  of  the  stimulants  which  they  shonld  give  them, 
and  because  their  treatment  of  the  poor  is^  generally  speaking, 
not  characterised  either  by  judgment  or  by  gentleness.  In 
May,  1865,  the  Poor  Law  Board  issued  a  circular  condemnatory 
of  the  employment  of  pauper  nurses,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Famall  and  Dr.  Smith  in  April  and  May,  1866, 
there  were  four  workhouses  where  the  pauper  nursing  was  still 
in  force,  no  paid  nurses  being  appointed.  And  where  they  had 
been  appointed,  in  nominal  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  they  were  too  small  in  number 
for  the  patients  that  they  had  to  attend  to ;  and  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  arrangements  for  night 
nursing  were  quite  exceptional.  Every  medical  man  knows 
what  this  means  in  many  acute  cases,  and  in  the  majority  of 
old,  infirm  persons.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  unjustifiable 
neglect ;  it  is  an  absolute  and  positive  cruelty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  under  such  a  system  many  an  old  and  debi- 
litated patient  dies  from  the  lack  of  that  attention  and  nourish- 
ment in  the  night  hours,  which  would  at  all  risks  have  been 
given  in  their  own  miserable  homes  by  some  kind  and  watchful 
relative.  Removed  from  their  family  surroundings,  by  what 
right  do  guardians  refuse  to  supply  to  the  poor  the  necessary  care 
which,  had  they  not  been  thus  removed — had  not  the  wife,  for 
instance,  been  separated  from  the  husband — one  member  of  the 
family  would  have  bestowed  upon  the  other? 
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6.  Dietaries,  —  The  unlimited  power  accorded  to  medical 
officers  to  order  any  special  diet  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  a  power 
which  is  fully  exercised,  removes  much  of  the  evil  which  might 
otherwise  be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  house-diet 
by  the  old  and  infirm.  Still  the  latter  must  be  put  upon  the 
sick  list  to  be  thus  privileged,  otherwise  they  must  use  the  pea- 
soup,  the  tough  boiled  beef  and  dumplings  which  are  only 
capable  of  being  masticated  and  digested  by  the  more  robust 
inmates.  But  still  there  remains  the  fault  of  bad  cooking  for 
the  sick,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  system  in  which 
no  special  infirmary  kitchen  is  provided,  and  where  the  cook  is 
some  pauper  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  preparation 
of  food.  This  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  was 
the  case  in  half  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  only  22  of  which 
had  a  paid  cook  who  was  not  a  pauper.  In  many  instances, 
too,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  serving  of  the  food  warm  to 
the  sick,  and  so  in  a  palatable  and  enticing  form.  Dr.  Smith 
noticed  that  the  usual  manner  of  serving  food  to  the  infirmary 
was  to  put  the  several  messes  upon  plates,  and  to  pile  them  one 
upon  another  on  a  tray  itself  entirely  uncovered.  Altogether, 
it  appears  that  there  is  too  much  monotony  in  the  diet. 

7.  The  Supply  of  Medical  Attendance  and  Medicines, — ^There 
wese  last  year  only  three  workhouses  in  which  there  was,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Farnall's  inquiry,  a  resident  medical  officer.  Other- 
wise the  surgeon  of  the  establishment  was  non-resident,  visiting 
the  sick  once  or  twice  daily,  and  at  other  times  on  emergency. 
Mr.  Famall  gives  the  following  testimony  to  their  services : 

''  The  medical  officers  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses  appear  to 
me  to  do  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  add 
that  in  many  instances  their  duties  are  very  arduous  and  their  salaries 
inadequate.  An  examination  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  your  Board 
to  be  performed  by  a  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  very  responsible  post  which  he  occupies ;  he  has  to 
attend  punctually  upon  all  persons  in  the  workhouse  who  require  his 
aid;  to  examine  every  pauper  who  enters  the  workhouse,  and  direct  the 
warding  of  such  pauper ;  to  give  directions  for  the  diet,  classification, 
and  treatment  of  ail  sick  paupers,  and  of  children,  and  women 
suckling  children;  to  report  to  the  guardians  all  defects  in  diet, 
dteimi^,  ventilation,  and  warmth  of  the  workhouse;  to  report  defects 
of  the  mfirmary,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  nurses  do  their  duty ; 
and  to  keep  the  medical  books,  together  with  all  the  various  details 
prescribed  Dy  such  books." — ^p.  6. 

We  may  add  that  for  the  most  part  he  has  to  dispense  all  the 
medicines,  and  in  many  instances  to  find  the  drugs  at  his  own 
expense.  The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  Lancet 
Commissioners  upon  the  position  of  the  medical  officer : 
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"  In  the  fint  place  we  must  declare  oar  opinion  that  under  the 
present  BTstem  the  medical  officers  are  habituaUy  placed  in  an  entirely 
false  posTtion  by  having  twice  or  three  times  «.  many  persons  under 
their  nominal  charge  as  they  can  possibly  do  justice  to.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the^  striye  to  do  their  best,  and  they  amply  earn 
their  moderate  and  indeed  stingy  salaries ;  but  there  are  limits  to 
human  capacity ;  and  when  we  are  gravely  told  that  one  surgeon 
assisted  by  one  resident  junior  is  expected  to  look  after  800  acutely 
sick  and  600  chronic  cases ;  or  that  (in  another  instance)  one  medical 
officer  can  attend  to  180  acute  and  about  800  chronic  cases  in  the 
house  in  the  intervals  of  private  practice,  we  know  very  well  what 
these  things  mean.  It  is  time  that  the  ratepayers  were  accustomed 
to  look  at  this  matter  honestly ;  at  present  they  are  engaged  in  what 
would  be  a  farce  if  the  matter  were  not  so  deeply  serious.  We 
challenge  the  whole  profession  to  say  whether  the  experience  of  our 
hospitab  does  not  show  that  the  above  or  any  similar  proportion  of 
medical  attention  is  utterljp'  and  hopelessly  insufficient  for  the  adequate 
treatment  of  so  many  patients  ;  yet  the  instances  to  which  we  nave 
referred  are  not  those  of  comparatively  ill  but  of  comparatively  well 
managed  infirmaries.  We  regret  to  say  also  that  the  enormous  over- 
work thrown  upon  the  medics!  men  renders  it  in  most  cases  impossible 
for  them  to  give  their  attention  to  many  details  of  hospital  manage- 
ment which  every  medical  officer  should  study.  In  particular  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  doctors  not  unfrequentlv 
know  less  of  the  qualifications  of  their  nurses  than  an  outsider,  with 
the  requisite  tact,  maj  soon  discover  by  a  little  patient  cross-examina- 
tion. We  were  particularly  struck  with  this  in  one  instance  where  a 
workhouse  surgeon  had  been  arguing  for  the  continuance  of  pauper 
nursing  from  the  supposed  exceUence  of  the  pauper  nurses  employed 
in  his  own  infirmary. 

"  Taken  as  a  body,  the  medical  officers  of  the  metropolitan  work- 
house infirmaries  apply  themselves  with  a  zeal  and  an  amount  of 
success  to  their  disproportioned  tasks  which  are  surprising ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  in  most  cases  not  only  to  per- 
form most  arduous  professional  duties  and  a  large  amount  of  desk 
work,  but  that  they  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  poor,  with  terrible 
earnestness,  against  the  preiudices  and  the  ^oss  material  interests 
of  the  worst  members  of  their  board  of  guardians.  All  honour  to  the 
more  enlightened  and  disinterested  guardians  whose  ears  are  open  to 
truth  and  justice  and  humanity.  But  let  us  try  to  picture  to  our- 
selves a  board  of  guardians  who  allowed  stone-breaking  to  be  carried 
on  in  their  workhouse  yards,  who  could  vrith  difficulty  be  restrained 
from  dressing  the  unfortunate  prostitutes  in  this  house  in  a  quasi- 
convict  dress  of  violently  contrasted  colours,  and  from  setting  up  beds 
for  their  young  unfallen  girls  in  close  proximity  to  these  very  fallen 
creatures  (so  degraded  that  it  seems  there  was  no  harm  in  insulting 
them)  ;  and  whose  willful  neglect  to  build  a  properly  isolated  dead- 
house  for  their  parish  has  long  exposed  the  poor  of  a  crowded  distnct 
to  frightftil  sufferings  and  risks  of  disease.     .     .    . 

"  With  regard  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  surgeon  we  are  of 
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opinion  that  ^^reat  need  for  reform  exists.  At  present,  owing  to  his 
nominal  inferiority  of  rank  to  the  master,  an  official  who  is  neyer- 
theless  (save  in  exceptional  instances)  sociallj  below  him,  an  anta- 
gonism is  often  set  up,  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  the  most 
vexatious  and  mischievous  interference  with  the  purely  medical  orders 
of  the  surgeon." — p.  29. 

We  have  thus  very  imperfectly  exhibited  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  authors  of  the  several  works  and  official  reports  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  article.  Our  space  would  not  permit  of  our 
exhibiting  the  picture  in  its  entirety  j  we  have  been  compelled 
to  content  ourselves  with  unveiling  portions  of  it  here  and 
there.  Most  of  aU^  we  feel  that  we  have  failed  in  imparting  to 
our  narration  the  graphic  interest  which  pervades  the  originals. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  been  denounced  as  '^  sensational.''  If 
in  stating  truthfully  the  facts  they  observed  the  writers  have 
roused  the  better  feelings  of  the  community,  this  cannot  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.  Far  better  is  it  that  the  truth 
should  be  fully  and  honestly  told^  even  with  burning  words^ 
than  that  grievances  such  as  are  laid  bare  should  be  tenderly 
overlaid  with  conventional  phrases  lest  the  sensibilities  of  the 
easy-going;  contented  public  should  receive  too  rude  a  shock. 
For  what  do  these  grievances  amount  to?  They  amount  to  this, 
that  the  State  years  ago  undertook  the  entire  charge  of  the 
destitute  whom  the  Church  in  former  times  consoled  with  its 
sympathy,  and  relieved  liberally,  and  that  the  poor  are  now  no 
longer  relieved  (at  all  events  in  the  metropolis)  either  in  a 
considerate  or  liberal  manner;  that  poverty,  once  held  in 
honour  and  never  necessarily  a  disgrace,  has  come  to  be  ac- 
counted a  disgrace,  the  deeper,  the  greater  the  destitution,  its 
very  designation  altered  to  suit  the  changed  views  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live ;  that,  with  this,  the  poor,  formerly  sought  out, 
and  even  now  sought  out  by  Christian  congregations  with  the 
object  of  assisting  them,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  local 
administrators  of  the  law  as  a  nuisance,  and  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  had  brought  all  their  troubles  upon  themselves,  and  by 
their  own  fault  alone ;  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  pretence  of 
relief,  or  when  sick,  and  admitted  into  the  parish  workhouse,  to 
be  deprived  of  the  solace  and  tender  care  of  their  family  con- 
nections, and  handed  over  to  the  unsympathetic  attentions  of 
ignorant  officials,  lodged  in  places  sometimes  even  less  whole- 
some than  their  own  miserable  dwellings,  and  never  assured  in 
resorting  to  the  refuge  provided  for  them  by  the  state  that  they 
will  not  ever  after  be  immured  in  what  is  little  better  than  a 
crowded,  gloomy,  and  unwholesome  prison  house,  with  associates 
such  as  in  better  times  they  may  have  always  striven  to  avoid. 
If  there  be  disgrace,  at  whose  door  does  the  disgrace  lie  ?    If 
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there  be  fault,  who  is  the  culprit?  Are  the  poor  ignorant  and 
brutal  ?  Who  has  made,  and  left  them  so  ?  Are  they  destitute 
of  all  self-respect  ?  Who  shows  them  the  consideration  which 
leads  up  to  it?  Have  they  no  notion  of  the  decencies  of  life? 
Who  puts  the  laws  in  force  which  would  even  ensure  to  them  a 
decent  and  wholesome  dwelling?  Are  they  indolent?  What 
pains  are  taken  that  the  children  should  all  be  taught  to  get 
their  own  living,  and  be  brought  up  in  industrious  habits  ?  Are 
they  cast  down,  degraded,  and  broken-spirited  ?  Where  is  the 
'^  guardian ''  of  the  poor,  who  has  ever  gone  one  step  out  of  his 
way  from  his  own  comfortable  dwelling  to  the  board-room,  to 
discover  the  little  trouble  of  his  neighbour  which  a  single  weU- 
directed  contribution  would  have  overcome,  but  which  is  left  to 
be  succeeded  by  others,  each  more  crushing  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  the  degradation  of  the  '' pauper '^  is  at  length 
attained  ? 

Still  we  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  shameful  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  shoulders  of  present  or  past  guardians — the 
legislature  has  itself  something  to  answer  for.  Its  object  in 
repealing  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  and  enacting  the  ''new'' 
Poor  Law  was  a  praiseworthy  one.  Its  end  has  been  attained. 
A  new  condition  of  affairs  has  resulted,  and  the  change  has 
passed  unnoticed. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  new  Poor  Law  came  into  operation  sturdy 
paupers  and  valiant  beggars  infested  the  countrv — ^men  who  would 
not  work  when  they  could,  frequently  ruling  the  parish  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  dictating  their  own  terms  of  relief.  In  many 
districts  the  labouring  popxdation  were  demoralised,  and  rapidly  be- 
coming a  burthen  to  the  country  instead  of  a  source  of  prosperity ; 
under  the  new  law,  hedged  round  as  it  is  by  safeguards  which  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  its  spirit  through  the  laxity  or  prejudice  of 
local  authorities,  a  vigorous  system  of  repression  was  inaugurated, 
the  result  of  which  has^  been  that  able-bodied  pauperism  is  aU  but 
extinct,  and  thousands  earn  their  own  living  wno  under  the  former 
system  would  have  been  pensioners  on  the  public  purse. 

"  To  the  spirit  of  repression  which  evenrwhere  pervades,  and  I 
think  justly,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  we  may  look  for  the 
origin  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  defects  which  exist  in  omr  workhouse 
management ;  not  that  they  are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  law, 
or  that  they  are  in  any  way  chargeable  to  it,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  the  energy  and  attention  of  the  administration  has  been  too 
exclusively  directed  to  the  repression  of  pauperism,  and  haa  to  a 
great  extent  overlooked  the  mass  of  mental  and  physical  misery 
which  everywhere  pervades  the  pauper  population.'* — Northy  p.  8. 

We  thoroughly  believe  that  the  department  of  the  state  en- 
trusted with  the  control  of  the  system  established  under  the  pre- 
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sent  Poor  Laws  has  done  its  very  best  to  carry  out  the  beneyo- 
lent  intentions  of  Parliament ;  but  what  could  it  do  in  London^ 
hampered  as  it  has  been^  and  its  recommendations  set  at  nought 
by  local  boards  armed  with  special  privileges  of  independent 
action ;  how  could  it  direct  a  more  liberal  scale  of  relief^  and  more 
convenient  accommodation  for  the  sick  on  the  breaking  up  of 
their  own  homes^  when  the  ftinds  for  the  purpose  had  to  be  ex- 
torted from  a  limited  community,  often  itself  little  better  off 
than  the  poor  who  sought  their  assistance  ? 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  thanks  to  the  ^'  sensational "  pub- 
lications and  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  of  our  own  profession 
who  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  a  better  day  is  dawning 
upon  the  poor  in  London.  And  the  first  instalment  of  the  debt 
which  we  owe  them  is  about  to  be  paid  under  the  auspices  of 
Parliament,  which  in  its  present  session  has  passed  the  '^  act  for 
the  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of  asylums  for  the  sick, 
insane^  and  other  classes  of  the  poor,  and  of  dispensaries ;  and 
for  the  distribution  over  the  metropolis  of  portions  of  the  charge 
for  poor  relief;  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  poor  relief  in 
the  metropolis/'  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
leading  provisions  of  this  statute,  which  must  ever  be  associated 
honorably  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  and  to  point 
out  .how,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  most  advisable  that  they 
should  be  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  construction  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Hardy  availed  himself 
ftiUy  of  the  advice  tendered  him  from  non-official  quarters, 
whenever  based  upon  accurate  observation,  and  tempered  by 
soundness  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  adopting  this 
course,  as  well -as  in  the  speediness  of  his  procedure,  and 
the  courage  which  he  showed  in  introducing  his  bill  into 
Parliament  when  it  was  occupied  with  so  absorbing  a  question 
as  '^  popular  representation,^'  he  deserves  great  praise.  His 
success  shows  that  he  judged  rightly  in  not  under-estimating 
the  breadth  of  meaning  with  which  members  of  all  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons  accepted  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  act  is,  that  it  in- 
creases the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  as  respects  the  metropolis ;  it  does  away  with  all  those 
local  acts  which  have  hitherto  rendered  some  parishes  indepen- 
dent of  their  control,  and  gives  to  the  board  the  power  of 
fixing  the  salaries,  and  prescribing  the  number  and  the  duties 
of  all  officers  which  they  think  necessary  to  be  appointed.  They 
are  left  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  law  as  regards 
the  poor,  with  power  to  vary  local  arrangements  of  all  kinds 
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at  their  pleasure^  while  the  local  authority  is  rendered  merely 
executive ;  the  duty  of  the  guardians  being  little  more  than  to 
carry  out  the  directions  they  receive^  to  collect  the  funds^  and  to 
keep  accounts  of  local  expenditure.  Another  good  point  is  the 
limitation  which  they  are  empowered  to  impose^  where  they  see 
fit,  in  the  number  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  the  power  of 
nominating  as  they  see  occasion  for  it  additional  guai^ians  to 
those  elected  by  the  ratepayers  from  a  class  of  parishioners 
who,  from  their  social  position,  may  be  expected  to  be  less  influ- 
enced than  elective  guardians  would  be  by  motives  of  an  un- 
worthy character.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  ejp  officio  guardians, 
and  in  parishes  hitherto  governed  by  local  acts  may  be  expected 
to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

The  act  provides  for  the  redistribution  of  the  various  parishes 
and  unions,  and  their  combination  for  certain  purposes  into 
districts,  the  number  of  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
central  authority.  In  each  district,  asylums  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  such  classes  of  the  sick,  infirm,  or  insane  as  the 
board  may  from  time  to  time  see  the  propriety  of  treating 
separately,  and  they  may  further  direct  what  persons  from 
among  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  shall  be  removed*  into  them. 
In  each  district  the  asylums  are  to  be  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Managers,  partly  chosen  by  the  guardians 
of  the  several  parishes  of  the  district,  and  partly  nominated  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board.  Where  an  existent  workhouse  can  be 
wholly  or  in  part  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  it  may  be  made 
use  of;  under  other  circumstances  buildings  more  appro- 
priate may  be  erected  or  hired,  but  in  no  case  are  the  asylum 
managers  at  liberty  either  to  select  or  to  determine  in  what  way 
existing  buildings  shall  be  altered,  or  on  what  plan  new  build- 
ings shall  be  erected.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  faulty  arrangements  now  in  force  will  not  be  per- 
petuated, but  that  as  these  asylums  will  be,  in  fact,  district 
hospitals,  whether  for  the  acute  or  chronically  sick,  or  for  the 
insane,  all  the  requirements  of  modern  sanitary  science  wiU  be 
observed,  and  especially  that  the  full  amount  of  breathing  space 
and  floor  room,  with  good  and  natural  ventilation  from  without, 
will  be  combined  with  cheerfulness  of  appearance  in  their  con- 
struction. There  is  one  clause  in  this  act  which  especially  calls 
for  commendation,  namely,  that  which  directs  that  the  asylums 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  medical  instruction,  and  for  the 
training  of  nurses.  Now,  we  hold  that  nothing  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  a  public  medical  oflScer  up  to  his  work,  to  render  him 
careful  in  his  diagnosis,  and  in  the  management  of  the  cases  under 
his  charge,  as  the  feeling  that  he  is  every  day  subjected  to  the 
sharp  and   prying  eyes,  and   to  the  comments,  of  students. 
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Better  supervisors  and  more  uncompromising  critics  are  not  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Besides^  the  arrangement  opens  to  them  a 
field  of  practical  study  of  chronic  diseases  such  as  only  exists  to 
a  slight  extent  in  our  largest  hospitals^  and  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  smaller.  It  also  will  give  them  facilities  for  the  study  of 
mental  diseases^  which  are  very  much  needed  in  the  present  day. 
We  think  we  can  see  in  all  this,  too,  looming  in  the  future,  the 
very  desirable  emancipation  of  students  from  the  hospital  bon- 
dage in  which  they  are  at  present  held.  It  will  be  for  the 
medical  council,  in  the  interests  of  freedom  of  study,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  arrangements.  The  plan  of  making  the 
new  asylums  training  schools  for  nurses  not  only  tends  to  sur- 
mount the  diffictdty  of  substituting  educated  for  pauper  nursing, 
but  affords  a  new  field  of  work  to  which  the  elder  girls  in  the 
district  schools  may  be  brought  up,  and  promises  at  no  very 
distant  date  to  provide  for  the  middle  classes  of  society  nurses 
in  sickness  such  as  can  be  depended  upon,  and  at  a  rate  of  re- 
muneration which  their  circumstances  wiU  permit  them  to  pay. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  will  be  to  provide  asylums  for  the  reception  of  fever 
and  smallpox  cases.  The  special  hospitals  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions^  towards  the  support  of  which  the  parishes  now 
pay  per  case  that  they  send,  have  long  been  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  London.  They  might  suffice  for  a  northern  district, 
but  that  is  all,  supposing  that  the  governors  were  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  or  engage  to  keep  a  definite  number  of  beds  at 
all  times  open  for  the  reception  of  pauper  patients.  Now,  in- 
conveniences arise,  not  only  from  the  occasional  repletion  of 
these  hospitals,  but  from  the  long  distances  that  patients  have 
to  be  carried  to  them.  We  hope  also  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
wiU  consider  it  within  their  powers  to  direct  that  each  parish 
shall  be  provided  with  appropriate  conveyances  for  the  carriage 
of  such  patients.  As  the  law  now  stands  such  provision  is  per- 
missive only,  and  but  few  parishes  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
permission.  , 

The  Venereal  Committee  of  the  Harveian  Society  suggest  that 
it  might  be  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  better  care  of  poor  persons  suffering 
from  venereal  diseases.  The  need  is  a  pressing  one.  From  in- 
quiries which  they  instituted,  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the 
surgical  out-patients  of  some  of  the  London  hospitals  are  per- 
sons suffering  from  one  or  other  of  these  affections ;  in  others, 
these  persons  constitute  from  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  the  number 
daily  seen.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  alone  as  many  as 
174  venereal  cases,  on  an  average,  are  seen  daily.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  among  the  poorer 
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classes  of  London.  And  it  is  for  the  interest,  not  only  of  these 
miserahle  people  alone,  but  of  the  entire  population,  that  adequate 
prorision  should  be  made  for  their  reception  into  hospital.  Yet, 
putting  all  the  London  hospitals  together,  there  are  but  150  beds 
available  for  diseased  prostitutes.  In  1865  there  were  in  London 
close  upon  6000  prostitutes  known  to  the  police,  probably  not 
more  than  one  third  of  those  who  gain  their  living  by  prostitu* 
tion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  diseased.  The  London 
Lock  Hospital  has  no  more  than  fifteen  beds  for  males,  and 
never  more  than  thirtybeds  available  for  theprostitutesof  London. 
Applicants  even  with  large  ulcerations  of  the  genitals  are  con- 
stantly compelled  to  be  sent  away  for  want  of  room.  Now,  we 
have  already  stated  that  venereal  cases  are  not,  as  a  rule,  kept  in 
the  London  workhouses ;  the  parishes  mostly  subscribe  to  the 
Lock  Hospital ;  and  the  only  result  can  be  that  probably  some 
of  these  prostitutes,  and  certainly  the  rejected  and  out-patients, 
are  forced  to  go  on  with  their  trade  in  oi^er  to  live.  Mr.  Acton 
calculates  that  1500  beds  at  least  would  be  needed  in  London 
for  the  reception  of  venereal  cases  in  males  and  females.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Harveian  Society 
consider  it  not  an  exaggerated  estimate,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  contemplated  establishment  of  asylums  would  be  very  in- 
complete without  some  provision  for  the  reception  of  diseased 
prostitutes,  either  into  special  hospitals  or  into  special  wards  set 
apart  for  such  cases  in  the  workhouse  hospitals.  The  committee, 
indeed,  go  further  than  this,  and  recommend  the  extension  of 
the  operation  of  theContagious Diseases  Act  to  thecivil population 
of  London.     But  this  is  a  matter  which  we  cannot  discuss  now. 

The  removal  of  all  contagious  cases  and  of  lunatics  and  im- 
beciles from  the  workhouses  of  Loudon  will  to  a  moderate 
extent  only  relieve  their  overcrowded  condition.  The  mention 
of  imbecUes,  however,  reminds  us  of  another  grievous  want  in 
the  metropolis,  and  that  is,  of  a  proper  separate  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.  It  is  cruel  to  herd 
them  in  ordinary  sick  wards  or  in  ordinary  lunatic  asylums, 
both  because  such  pocnr  creatures  require  a  special  kind  of 
management,  and  because  modern  science  has  demonstrated 
that  many  are  so  far  capable  of  improvement  as  to  become  use- 
ful members  of  society.  The  grand  institution  at  Earlswood 
should  have  its  counterpart  for  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.     There  are  plenty  of  neglected  creatures  ready  to  fill  it. 

The  act  also  makes  provision  for  the  better  administration  of 
outdoor  medical  relief.  District  medical  out-door  officers  have 
hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  been  most  miserably  paid 
for  very  hard  service,  but  they  have  generally  been  required  to 
find  their  own  drugs.     The  Poor  Law  Board,  indeed,  have  re- 
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commended  that  in  all  cases  the  most  expensive  medicines^  such 
as  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine^  shall  be  found  by  the  guardians, 
but  this  recommendation  has  not  in  all  cases  been  carried 
into  effect.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  very  dwelling-house 
of  the  officer  has  been  used  by  the  guardians  for  the  recep- 
tion of  out-door  patients,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  private 
practice  of  the  medical  man;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  well- 
to-do  patients  would  call  at  a  residence  or  surgery  the  door 
of  which  is  every  morning  blocked  up  with  disreputable- 
looking  and  not  over  clean  persons,  often  carrying  in  their  arms 
children  suffering  with  a  variety  of  contagious  disorders.  In 
future  this  abuse  will  be  done  away  with.  Dispensaries  will  be 
established  at  which  the  medicines  and  other  requisites  for  the 
cure  of  the  sick  will  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians  on 
the  written  order  of  the  medical  officer,  and  houses  or  rooms  in 
convenient  localities  will  be  built  or  hired  at  which  the  out- 
patients may  attend  for  the  advice  that  they  need. 

Another  step  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  seems  to  be  the 
classification  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  and  the  distribution 
of  each  class  more  or  less  distinctly  in  separate  buildings.  We 
hope  that  this  will  remove  a  stigma  from  the  present  method  of 
accommodating  the  destitute  poor,  which  has  lain  upon  it  ever 
since  the  present  Poor  Law  has  been  in  operation.  We  refer 
to  the  separation  of  aged  couples,  whose  mutual  association  is 
essential  to  their  happiness  and  comfort,  and  when  infirmity  is 
not  extreme  on  both  sides,  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  authorities 
of  a  part  of  the  nursing  now  left  in  the  hands  of  not  very  con- 
siderate attendants.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  cruel, 
of  no  blow  more  severe  that  could  be  inflicted  und^  the  name 
of  benevolence,  than  the  breaking  of  the  marriage  tie  under 
such  circumstances.  Many,  we  know,  would  nearly  have  pre- 
ferred death  to  subjection  to  so  unholy  an  interference.  Mere 
humanity  demands  that  this  shall  be  one  of  the  earliest  amend- 
ments brought  about  under  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 

The  inequalities  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  out-door  relief 
of  poor  persons,  due  in  part  to  the  poverty  of  some  parishes  and 
the  low  class  of  persons  often  elected  as  guardians,  will,  we 
believe,  be  in  great  part  obviated  by  the  improvement  of  the 
local  boards  and  by  the  provisions  made  in  the  Act  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  giving  appropriate  relief.  Considering 
that  the  sick  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
applying  for  material  aid,  we  may  expect  that  under  the  new 
rigime  the  medical  officers  will  find  that  no  small  part  of  their 
duty  will  consist  in  giving  written  orders  for  food,  clothing, 
and  bedding.  We  hope  that  if  this  is  the  case  they  will  co- 
operate with  the  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  au< 
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thorities  of  the  metropolis  by  aiding  them  in  substitnting 
new  articles  for  such  as  the  health  officers  may  on  sanitary 
grounds  think  it  right  to  destroy.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ought  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  arresting  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  among  the  persons  who  seek  medical  relief  from 
the  parish  that  fever  and  smallpox^  to  say  nothing  of  some  other 
contagious  diseases^  commonly  originate  in  a  district^  and  the 
removal  of  the  sick  to  a  hospital^  and  the  disinfection  of  the 
rooms  and  clothings  &c.,  immediately  afterwards  are  the  means 
most  likely  to  arrest  their  spread.  Early  notice  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  new  outbreaks  ought  to  be  forwarded  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  the  health  officer^  and  he  should  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  disinfecting  processes  for 
the  performance  of  which  permission  is  now  given  by  the 
Sanitary  Act  of  last  session.  The  medical  officers  of  the  parishes 
will  now  be  independent  of  their  local  boards^  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  some  co-operation  should  not  be  set  on  foot  by 
which  the  arrest  of  the  spread  as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease  may 
be  more  effectually  accomplished.  There  are  existent  at  the 
present  time  two  associations — the  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Healthy  which  has  already  shown  itself  a 
power  in  the  state^  and  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers — 
who  have  their  honours  and  power  to  win.  Both  are  iaterested 
in  the  diminution  of  disease.  Why  should  they  not  confer  so 
as  to  establish  a  system  of  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance? 
The  time  is  favorable.  Never  was  time  more  so.  Let  not  the 
present  opportunity  be  lost. 

Lastly — and  this  in  the  working  of  the  Act  is  not  the  least 
important  point  for  us  to  direct  attention  to^we  come  to  the 
method  directed  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  its 
administration.  The  district  asylums  are  to  be  built  or  hired^  fur- 
nished and  supplied  with  medicines^  and  all  medical  and  surgical 
appliances^  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  district  in  which  they 
are  situated^  and  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  officers  are 
provided  for  in  a  similar  manner.  The  expenses  of  the  food^ 
clothings  relief,  or  burial  of  the  inmates,  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
parishes  or  unions  from  which  they  severally  come.  In  a  similar 
manner  should  the  Poor  Law  Board  direct  a  removal  of  the  poor 
from  any  workhouse  into  another  in  a  different  parish,  as  a  result 
of  any  plan  of  classification  they  may  adopt,  the  expenses  of 
lodging  and  maintaining  such  poor  persons  will  become  a  charge 
upon  the  parish  from  which  they  have  been  removed.  But  as 
respects  all  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  a 
Common  Poor  Fund  is  established,  to  which  all  the  parishes  and 
unions  in  the  metropolis  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  in 
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proportion  to  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  each^ 
or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  direct.  This  latter  provision  was  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  any  unfair  advantage  being  taken  by  any  particular 
parish,  in  the  way  of  any  alteration  in  the  assessments  of  property 
which  each  local  authority  may  be  disposed  to  make^  and  in 
order  to  relieve  the  poorer  parishes  of  an  unfair  amount  of 
the  general  burden  which  it  is  intended  to  distribute  equitably 
over  the  entire  metropolis.  Under  the  new  statute^  also^  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench^  and  the  governors  or  treasurers  in 
other  places  where  now  there  is  no  poor  rate  at  all^  will  be 
assessed  to  this  common  fund.  The  expenses  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Common  Poor  Fund  are  those  enumerated  in  the  69th 
section  of  the  statute — the  maintenance  of  lunatics  (except 
those  expenses  chargeable  upon  the  County  Rate)^  the  main- 
tenance of  patients  in  any  asylum  specially  provided  under 
the  Act  for  patients  suffering  from  Fever  or  Smallpox^  the 
expenses  incurred  for  all  medicines  and  surgical  appliances 
supplied  generally  in  the  course  of  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor^ 
the  salaries  of  all  officers^  compensation  to  officers  deprived  of 
their  office^  fees  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths^  fees 
and  other  expenses  of  vaccmation,  the  maintenance  of  pauper 
children  in  district  or  other  schools^  and^  lastly,  the  expenses  of 
all  the  out-door  relief  throughout  the  metropolis. 

We  cordially  congratulate  the  medical  officers  of  the  metro- 
politan parishes  on  the  emancipation  effected  by  the  operation 
of  this  act,  and  both  them  and  the  philanthropic  persons  who 
have  agitated  the  subject  before  us,  on  the  successful  issue  of 
their  self-denying  labour.  We  are  no  enemies  to  the  principle 
of  local  self-government.  By  all  means  let  it  be  tried  wher- 
ever considered  applicable ;  but  where  it  fails,  either  from  the 
incompetence  of  the  local  governing  body,  or  from  the  an- 
tagonistic operation  of  self-interest,  or  from  any  other  irre- 
movable cause,  we  hold  that  no  rigid  and  unbending  compliance 
with  an  abstract  principle  should  be  permitted  to  hinder  its 
being  practically  put  into  abeyance.  Under  the  operation  of 
this  principle  the  management  of  poor  relief  in  London  had 
become  a  scandal  too  glaring  to  be  much  longer  overlooked ;  it 
was  rendering  us  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
and  bringing  our  national  system  of  government  into  disrepute. 
How  long  will  a  similar  scandal  be  permitted  in  respect  of  our 
sanitary  laws  ?  Surely  it  is  high  time  some  similar  modifica- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  hygienic  administration  of 
London.  Last  year  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  taken  to  carry 
through  Parliament  the  Sanitary  Act,  the  execution  of  which 
was  left  as   a  permissive  proceeding  in  the  hands  of  local 
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vestries  snd  diBtiict  boards,  very  little  higher  in  their  o^pstittt- 
ticm  than  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Even  now,  with  the 
honorable  exception  of  one  or  two  parishes,  no  action  whatever 
has  been  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  medical  officers  of 
health  may  write  reports,  may  ni^  the  necessity  of  its  adoption, 
may  repeat  the  same  recommendation  month  after  month,  but 
their  advice  and  suggestions  are  as  thoroughly  ignored  as  those 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  hitherto  been  wherever  that  board 
was  powerless  to  compel  their  adoption.  The  next  thing  for  the 
present  government  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  is  to 
centralise  its  sanitary  administration  by  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  department  of  the  state,  leaving  local  boards  no  option  as 
to  carrying  out  necessary  amendments,  and  giving  to  the 
medical  officers  of  health  a  position,  as  respects  salary  and 
removal  from  office,  independent  of  the  petty  corporations  who 
now  so  commonly  underrate  and  insult  them. 
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18.  Annales  d'Hygiene,Henk^s  Zeitschrift,  Casper's  {now  Horn's) 
VierteljahrschrifU  Virchow's  Archiv,  Reichert  and  Du 
Bois'  Archiv,  Henle  and  Pfeuffer's  Zeitschrifi,  Moles- 
chotfs  Untersuchungen,  Hoppe-Seykr's  Medicinisch-Che- 
mische  Untersuckungeny  Constat fs  Jahresberichte,  Schmidts 
Jahrbucker,  8^c.  6fc. 

Ueturnino  to  our  consideration  of  recent  toxicology,  and 
taking,  as  before,  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  the  '  Principles  and 
Practice  of  JVIedical  Jurisprudence'  as  our  guide,  we  shall  this 
time  begin  with  vegetable  poisons.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  classifying  poisons  satisfactorily; 
but  if  this  stumbling-block  was  appreciable  when  we  spoke  of 
mineral  poisons,  it  is  three  times  more  apparent  when  vegetable 
poisons  have  to  be  discussed.  The  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  grouping  vegetable  poisons  are,  in  the  first  place,  our  incerti- 
tude as  to  their  exact  influence  on  the  animal  economy ;  in  the 
second,  their  variable  eflFects  on  different  species,  and  even  on 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  any  very  well-marked  bond  of  union 
between  many  of  their  number.  Here  also  the  boasted  accuracy 
of  our  modes  of  analysis  is  brought  to  a  rude  test,  without,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  in  any  degree  justifying  the  high  encomiums 
occasionally  passed  on  them.  But  it  is  something  to  be  aware 
of  our  own  ignorance,  for,  knowing  how  much  remains  to  be 
done,  we  are  more  likely  to  advance  than  if  we  believed  that 
nothing  more  in  this  direction  was  attainable,  or  even  desirable, 
if  within  our  reach. 

Thus,  to  select  one  or  two  examples  of  the  difficulty  of  group- 
ing vegetable  poisons,  we  might  mention  the  subdivision  Nar- 
cotics, the  type  and  in  very  truth  the  sole  constituent  of  the  group 
being  opium.  But  search  all  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
when  will  another  substance  be  found  having  an  identical  or 
even  similar  effect  upon  the  system  ?  Look,  again,  at  the  awk- 
ward lumber-room  into  which  every  inconvenient  substance  is 
thrown — we  mean  the  narcotico-acrids — what  common  bond  of 
union,  except,  it  may  be,  their  antagonism,  is  there  between  such 
diverse  substances  as  the  Calabar  bean  and  belladonna,  or  be- 
tween hemlock  and  strychnine  ?  In  short,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  our  present  grouping  only  becomes  the  more  apparent, 
the  more  we  become  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  better. 
For  we  cannot  look  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  arrangement  of  them 
into  groups  according  as  they  affect  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord, 
or  both,  as  being  any  great  practical  advance  on  the  one  origi- 
nally adopted  by  Fodere. 
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But  patting  aside  all  such  vain  regrets^  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  in  a  practical  way  towards  improving  our  knowledge 
of  vegetable  poisons^  and  let  us  ascertain  how  far  Dr.  Taylor  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  guide^  the  evidence 
coming  from  his  '  Principles  and  Practice.'  Commencing  with 
the  narcotic  or  cerebral  poisons^  Dr.  Taylor  first  directs  atten- 
tion to  opium. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  opium ;  to  all  of  them  we  cannot  refer ;  but  there  is  one 
of  special  interest  to  all  practising  medical  men — we  refer  to  the 
diagnosis  between  the  efiects  of  opium^  alcohol^  and  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Now,  it  may  at 
once  be  said  that  there  is  in  reality  no  satisfactory  means  of 
distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  the  diagnostics  usually 
given  being  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  no  reliable  determination 
either  way.  Thus,  it  is  commonly  said  that  opium  contracts 
the  pupils.  Well,  this  is  not  absolutely  invariable ;  one  pupil 
may,  the  other  may  not,  be  diminished  in  size  imder  its  influence. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  pupils  become  dilated  by  the  effects  of 
pressure  on  the  brain,  as  in  apoplexy ;  but  exactly  the  same  ano- 
malous condition,  already  referred  to  as  occasionally  occurring 
in  poisoning  by  opium,  may  be  seen  in  cases  of  apoplexy ;  or,  as 
very  properly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Taylor,  should  blood  be  ex- 
travasated  into  the  pons  Varolii,  both  pupils  will  become  con- 
tracted. In  intoxication,  again,  the  condition  of  the  pupils 
vary  with  the  amount  of  alcohol  imbibed,  and  with  the  time 
taken  in  its  imbibition ;  it  may  be  from  other  influences  also ; 
at  all  events,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  acute  alco- 
holism the  pupils  are  sometimes  contracted,  though  more  fre- 
quently dilated.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  former  con- 
dition is  most  frequently  connected  with  the  effects  of  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol  rapidly  swallowed,  the  latter  by  the 
imbibition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  over  a  rather 
longer  period ;  certainly  the  other  appearances  distinguishing 
these  two  forms  of  poisoning  are  distinctly  marked,  but,  be- 
yond the  valuable  investigations  of  Dr.  Ogston  on  this  subject, 
we  have  not  many  trustworthy  researches.  The  means  of  dia- 
gnosing, by  the  pupils  alone,  being  thus  obviously  incomplete  and 
uncertain,  we  find  that  the  other  characteristics  relied  on  are 
equally  so.  Thus,  the  degree  of  insensibility  has  been  brought 
forward  as  of  some  value,  but  is  really  useless,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  not  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  between  a  slight  degree 
of,  say,  poisoning  by  opium,  and  a  higher  one  of  poisoning  by 
alcohol.  The  smell  of  the  breath  has  also  been  employed  more 
especially  to  distinguish  opiate  and  alcoholic  poisoning,  but  in 
reality  the  two  may  be  combined,  and,  in  fact,  often  are  so ; 
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under  such  circumBtances  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining  which 
has  the  most  important  share  in  the  production  of  the  toxic 
symptoms.  Neither  is  it  unusual  for  a  drunken  man  to  become 
apoplectic  from  the  effects  of  falls  or  otherwise^  nor  to  pass  almost 
directly  into  a  condition  of  ursemic  poisoning.  We  hare  re- 
frained from  speaking  of  those  diagnostics  founded  upon  the 
history  of  the  case^  for  where  the  history  is  known  all  is  known, 
the  great  difficulty  existing  in  dealing  with  cases  where  men  are 
picked  up  in  the  streets  in  an  insensible  state.  One  more  diagnos- 
tic and  we  have  done  with  the  subject ;  it  has  been  proposed  to 
examine  the  urine,  which  can  and  generally  ought  to  be  drawn 
off  by  a  catheter,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  alcohol.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  detection  of  alcohol  in  the  urine  proves 
nothing;  in  the  second,  we  know  that  in  the  worst  cases  of 
acute  alcoholism  it  can  only  exist  there  in  very  small  quantity, 
the  patient  sinking  so  rapidly  under  its  influence ;  and  in  the 
third,  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  detected  save  by  its  phy- 
sical properties,  which  imply  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  very 
large  quantity  exists  in  the  urine.  When  we  hear  of  men 
relying  upon  the  production  of  the  green  oxide  of  chromium 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  along  ¥rith 
the  supposed  alcoholic  urine  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  alcohol, 
we  can  only  hold  up  our  hands  in  silent  horror.  Not  but  that, 
as  performed  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Anstie's  suggestion — that  is, 
with  a  graduated  solution  of  chromic  acid — ^it  may  not  be  usefully 
employed  by  skilled  hands ;  so  also  when  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  has  been  distilled  from  the  urine  the  test  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  relied  upon,  for  alcohol  has  indeed  pre-eminently  the 
power  of  deoxidizing  chromic  acid,  but  so  has  ether,  wood  spirit, 
and  many  other  substances.  The  only  value  which  can  be 
placed  upon  the  test  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  urine  than  any  other  of  these  sub- 
stances; and  if  present,  there  is  9i  probability  that  the  patient 
is  insensible  from  its  effects,  but  nothing  beyond  this.  Thus 
far  we  have  no  objections  to  the  test,  if  it  can,  indeed,  be  called 
such ;  but  for  any  one  to  rely  upon  it  absolutely  is  sheer  folly — 
folly  as  great  as  that  which  a  worthy  surgeon  evinced  when  in 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  aconite  he  made  himself  confident  of  its 
presence  in  the  stomach  because  the  contents  of  that  viscua 
gave  a  green  reaction  with  the  chromic  acid  test ;  this,  too,  when 
the  substance  had  been  swallowed  as  tincture. 

But  if  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question  be  unsatisfactory,  it 
is  some  comfort  to  know  that  what  has  to  be  done  in  medical  prac- 
tice is  more  distinctly  settled.  If  a  patient  be  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  or  opium,  by  all  means  empty  his  stomach,  and  this, 
should  there  unfortunately  prove  to  be  cerebral  mischief,  will  have 
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no  very  prejudicial^  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  the  opposite,  effect 
on  the  lesion.  Now,  to  waste  time  in  introducing  emetics,  sup- 
posing the  patient  can  swallow  them,  into  a  stomach  already  ren- 
dered well-nigh  powerless  by  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  poison, 
is  useless,  and  the  exhibition  of  nauseating  remedies  like  tartar 
emetic  worse  than  useless.  The  stomach-pump  should  be 
promptly  and  effectually  employed.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  very 
common  cause  of  death  in  intoxicated  persons  is  from  the 
stomach  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  substance,  and 
not  being  powerful  enough  to  raise  it  higher  than  the  fauces, 
it  is  dragged  into  the  air-passages,  and  the  patient  suffocated. 
By  the  stomach-pump  the  viscus  can  also  be  washed  out,  an 
advantage  which  emetics  do  not  present.  So  much  for  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Of  common  poisons,  with  the  exception  of  arsenic,  there  are 
none  which  produces  such  diverse  effects  as  opium,  nor  can  this 
be  always  accounted  for  by  difference  of  dose  or  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. It  may  be  that  the  great  differences  which  exist  in  the 
constitution  of  the  opium  itself  may  have  something  to  do  with 
these  peculiarities,  for  if  opium  is  such  a  complex  substance, 
and  its  different  constituents  have  such  diverse  actions  (what 
little  we  know  of  them  shows  us  this) ,  then  any  great  variation 
of  composition  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  considerable  diversity 
of  effect.  Still,  we  doubt  if  we  have  the  whole  truth  here,  and 
it  is  not  yet  certain  that  we  know  the  whole  range  of  variation 
m  the  symptoms.  It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  well- 
known  susceptibility  of  infants  to  the  effects  of  this  poison,  nor 
to  the  enormous  doses  which  confirmed  opium  eaters  can 
swallow ;  these  are  variations  known  to  every  one.  So  also  the 
different  effects  produced  by  large  and  smaU  doses  of  the  drug 
are  within  the  cognizance  of  all,  but  these  are  not  the  variations 
to  which  we  refer.  Thus,  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  a  remittent  form 
of  poisoning  by  opium,  in  which  all  symptoms  may  have  dis- 
appeared, yet  the  patient  may  suffer  a  relapse,  and  die  from 
the  effects  of  the  original  dose  of  the  poison.  All  cases  may 
not  be  so  marked  as  this,  yet/  several  instances  are  on  record 
where,  after  the  indications  of  poisoning  by  opium  have  ap- 
parently yielded  so  far  as  to  render  the  patient  conscious,  and 
even  intelligent,  still  a  return  of  the  torpor  may,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Anson,  carry  the  patient  off.  Again, 
the  effects  of  the  different  preparations  of  opium  vary,  es- 
pecially  those  of  quack  remedies,  which  are  nowadays  so  com- 
mon. The  symptoms  may  therefore  vary  according  to  the 
preparation  exhibited,  but  even  this  difference  is  not  so 
noticeable  as  that  which  exists  between  the  various  alkaloids 
extracted  from  crude  opium.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that 
poisoning  by  opium  and  poisoning  by  morphia  possess  identical 
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characters;  in  the  maiii  this  is  traCj  though  not  exactly  so. 
Dr,  Taylor  hints  that  convulsions  are  more  frequently  observed 
in  poisoning  with  this  alkaloid  than  after  a  large  dose  of  opium, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  this  has  been  sufficiently  insisted  on. 
Most  men  associate  with  the  idea  of  opium  poisoning  something 
so  different  from  convulsions,  that  they  can  scarcely  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  thdr  occurrence,  yet  they 
are  not  very  infrequently  encountered,  especially  in  poisoning 
with  the  acetate  of  morphia;  indeed,  with  some  the  idea  is  a 
favorite  one,  even  now  that  Palmer  killed  Cooke  with  this 
substance;  in  the  case  of  Castaing,  this  convulsive  action  of 
acetate  of  morphia  appears  to  have  been  still  more  marked.  If 
now  we  come  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  other  alkaloids 
obtained  from  opium,  we  find  that  their  actions  are  still  more 
diverse,  and  here  we  have  to  thank  Claudes-Bernard  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  given  us  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
work  on  toxicology  does,  indeed,  allude  to  this  diversity,  but 
does  not  discuss  it  at  any  length.  Bernard^s  experiments  were 
chiefly  made  on  dogs  and  other  animals,  mostly  too  by  subcu- 
taneous injection,  and  the  substances  employed  were  morphia, 
narceine,  codeia,  narcotine,  papaverine,  and  thebaia;  of  these, 
three  possess  well-marked  narcotic  properties — morphia,  codeia, 
and  narceine— the  others  having  a  diverse  or  even  antagonistic, 
and  what  Bernard  terms  atoxiCy  action.  The  former  three  also 
differ  between  themselves  in  certain  respects ;  of  them,  morphia 
appears  to  put  the  animals  in  the  densest  sleep,  yet,  saya 
Bernard,  they  are  liable  to  be  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  when 
they  will  attempt  to  run  away,  but  immediately  sink  down 
again.  On  coming  to  themselves  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
animals  experimented  on  are  more  or  less  paralysed,  and  they 
present  an  excessively  stupid  appearance,  from  which  they  do 
not  recover  for  some  hours.  Codeia,  again,  whilst  rapidly  in- 
ducing  sleep,  does  not  seem  to  cause  the  lethargy  seen  sj^r  a 
dose  of  morphia;  the  animal  can  always  be  readily  roused,  and 
on  coming  to  himself  of  his  own  accord  does  not  suffer  firom  the 
prostration  which  follows  the  effects  of  morphia.  Narceine 
Bernard  characterises  as  the  most  spporifio  of  all  the  products  of 
opium,  for,  although  the  animals  by  its  influence  are  not  rendered 
insensible  and  do  not  possess  the  same  hebetude  to  pain  which 
follows  the  use  of  morphia,  yet  they  cannot  be  roused  by  a  8ud«- 
den  noise,  as  when  morphia  has  been  exhibited.  Witn  regard 
to  narcotine,  thebaia,  and  papaverine,  they  seem  tp  exercise  no 
sleep-producing  powers,  and  although  the  three  soporific  alka- 
loids are  capable  of  causing  death  in  lai^e  doses,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  some  of  those  of  which  we  now  speak.  7^- 
baia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  paramorphia,  is  the  most 
poisonous  of  all,  infinitely  more  so  than  morphia  itself;  thus. 
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one  decigramme  of  the  substance  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue 
in  any  part  of  the  body  will  kill  a  dog^  while  two  grammes 
(upwards  of  thirty  grains)  of  morphia  will  not  destroy  life. 
Again^  with  regard  to  narcotine,  although  not  so  poisonous  as 
thebaia^  it  exercises  another  action^  common  to  all  opium  alka- 
loids except  narceine^  that  is^  the  power  of  producing  convul- 
sions^ in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  others.  M.  Bernard 
thus  makes  out  three  sets  of  actions  possessed  by  the  alkaloids 
of  opium.  Firsts  their  soporific  action^  seen  in  its  purest  form^ 
if  not  in  its  greatest  intensity,  in  narceine ;  next,  their  toxical 
eflfect  on  the  heart,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of 
thebaia ;  and  finally,  their  conrulsive  action,  in  which  case  narco- 
tine  may  be  selected  as  the  best  illustration,  although  as  a 
purely  toxic  agent  it  is  comparatively  powerless.  These  inves- 
tigations of  Claude-Bernard  enable  us  to  have  some  slight 
appreciation  of  the  causes  which  influence  the  peculiar  effects  of 
opium  and  its  preparations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  acetate  of 
morphia  varies  more  in  its  effects  than  any  other  of  the  opiate 
preparations  ordinarily  employed,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  except  it  be  prepared  from  the  hydrochlorate, 
it  is  an  extremely  impure  salt,  and  one  unusually  liable  to 
decomposition.  Claude-Bemard^s  researches  enable  us  to  under- 
stand that  this  impurity  is  the  very  cause  of  its  variable  action, 
seeing  that  it  sometimes  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  nar- 
cotine,  and  sometimes  an  excess  of  the  other  alkaloids,  but 
rarely,  except  when  prepared  with  extreme  caution,  is  it  a  salt 
on  which  implicit  rehance  can  be  placed. 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss  the  mode  in  which  opium  acts 
upon  the  system  i  most  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  acts  through 
the  nervous  centres,  although  certain  experiments  by  Kolliker 
would  seem  to  contradict  this,  nor  shall  we  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  period,  after  the  fatal  dose  has  been  taken,  at  which  death 
takes  place.  Dr.  Christison's  law,  that  in  most  fatal  cases  death 
occurs  within  twelve  hours,  and  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  super* 
venes  after  twenty-fours  have  elapsed,  is  one  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  so  well  known  that  we  only  mention  it  to  cite 
one  notable  exception  which  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  child 
aged  three  months,  who  died  fifty-six  hours  after  swallowing  the 
poison.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  post-mortem  appearances. 
Dr.  Taylor  very  properly  remarks  that  beyond  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  lungs  nothing  unusual  is  ordinarily  encountered. 
Tardieu  would  make  him  place  great  reliance  on  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  and  cites  in  oppositkm  cases  where  decolorized  clots 
have  been  encountered,  but  in  this  he  does  not  do  Professor 
Taylor  justice,  for  we  confess  to  not  being  able  to  find  the  pas- 
sage referred  to.  In  addition  to  the  signs  above  narrated, 
Tardieu  specifies  occasional  spots  of  capillary  apoplexy  in  the  brain. 
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more  rarely  with  similar  apoplectic  kernels  in  the  lungs.  But  the 
most  notable  appearance  was  encountered  by  Professor  Tourdes 
in  a  case  wherein  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
was  coloured  yellow^  mixed  at  some  parts  with  the  darker  tint  of 
injected  vessels^  from  the  mouth  to  below  the  pylorus.  The 
appearance  very  closely  resembled  the  coloration  produced  by 
nitric  acid^  but  there  was  no  breach  of  surface^  and  on  examina- 
tion it  turned  out  that  the  colour  was  due  to  the  saffron^  which 
in  considerable  proportion  is  present  in  a  favorite  Continental 
preparation^  Sydenham's  laudanum^  and  is  also  contained  in  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  opium.  Tardieu  also  refers  to  congestion 
of  the  sexual  organs^  but  the  frequency  of  this  occurrence  has 
been  greatly  overrated,  especially  by  Barbier. 

As  the  post-mortem  indications  of  death  by  opium  are  so 
faintly  marked,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  in  chemistry  we 
have  so  weak  an  auxiliary,  for  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  of  all  the  poisons  in  common  use  opium  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  escape  detection.  We  have  known  chemists  of  un- 
doubted skill  and  world-wide  reputation  fail  in  proving  the 
existence  of  opium  in  a  body,  which  had,  but  a  short  time  before, 
been  deprived  of  life  by  a  large  dose  of  the  substance  referred 
to.  Except  its  odour^  opium  presents  by  itself  no  other  distinc- 
tive character,  which  might  enable  the  chemist  to  detect  it ; 
accordingly,  the  demonstration  of  its  constituent  bases  and  acid 
is  chiefly  relied  on  for  proof  of  its  presence.  Morphia,  as  being 
the  most  abundant  alkaloid,  as  well  as  being  frequently  em- 
ployed by  itself,  is  that  which  is  usually  sought ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  tests  for  it,  one  or  two  precautionary  remarks  may  be  of 
service.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  nitric  acid  is  one  of  the 
great  reagents  for  morphia,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the 
reaction  produced  is  extremely  variable.  When  strong  nitric  acid 
is  poured  on  solid  morphia  an  intensly  red  colour  is  produced, 
gradually,  however,  fading  into  yellow  ;  if  weak  nitric  acid  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  morphia  the  latter  tint  alone  will  ap- 
pear, and  this  may  be  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  heat.  These 
facts,  which  are  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Taylor,  will  serve  to  explain 
the  discrepancies  encountered  in  books  as  to  the  reactions  of 
morphia.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  larger  work  only  enumerates  the 
tests  for  morphia  and  meconic  acid,  but  in  his  special  work  on 
toxicology  he  refers,  though  but  cursorily,  to  those  of  some  of  the 
other  constituents.  .  We  think,  however,  that  those  of  narcotine 
are  of  sufScient  importance  to  demand  attention,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  is  morphia,  and 
accordingly  admits  of  far  readier  separation  from  a  watery  solu- 
tion. With  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  narcotine  forms  a 
greenish-yellow  solution,  but  on  the  addition  of  the  smallest 
drop  of  nitric  acid  it  immediately  assumes  an  intense  blood-red 
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colour,  gradually  passing  into  a  brownish  tint.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  solution  of  narcotine  in  sulphuric  acid  is  not  heated 
nor  left  for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
change  in  colour  may  be  gradually  brought  about.  Curiously 
enough,  Tardieu  tells  us  that  narcotine  presents  no  very  charac- 
teristic reaction.  The  other  substances  contained  in  opium,  with 
the  exception  of  codeia,  are  tolerably  easily  distinguished. 

With  regard  to  the  processes  in  use  for  the  separation  of  the 
constitutents  of  opium,  we  find  that  Dr.  Taylor  still  adheres  to 
the  old  plan  of  precipitating  with  the  acetate  of  lead.  This  scheme 
we  cannot  regard  favorably,  and  consider  that  to  a  great  extent 
it  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil  complained  of  above,  with  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  opium  in  the  body  of  one  who  has  died 
from  its  efiects.  True,  Dr.  Taylor  has  to  a  certain  extent  im- 
proved on  it  by  introducing  an  initial  process,  but  the  result  is 
never  to  be  relied  on ;  besides  he  tells  us  that  meconic  acid  may  be 
detected  in  solution  by  a  persalt  of  iron  when  morphia  is  present 
in  too  small  quantity  to  be  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead.  And 
what,  after  all,  does  the  process  amount  to  ? — ^the  morphia  is  sup- 
posed to  combine  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  which  might 
quite  as  well,  and  far  better,  be  added  in  another  shape,  and  is  in 
this  imperfect  state  of  combination  left  in  the  original  mass.  To 
purify  it  some  have  recourse  to  passing  the  soluble  portion  through 
animal  charcoal,  which,  if  there  be  not  much  morphia  present, 
will  probably  retain  what  there  is,  leaving  only  pure  water  or 
little  more.  In  addition  to  these  two  fallacies  we  have  heard  of 
men  attempting  to  dissolve  up  the  morphia  by  ether,  after  which 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  have  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.  The 
process  given  by  Tardieu  and  Boussin  is  infinitely  superior  to 
this ;  unfortunately,  it  is  far  too  long  to  quote.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  in  essentials  the  process  advocated  in  these  papers  long 
antecedent  to  the  publication  of  the  work  in  question,  viz. 
rendering  the  bases  soluble  by  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  until  the  alkaloid  remains  perfectly 
pure.  As  by  these  means  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid,  al- 
though obtained  in  a  state  of  remarkable  purity,  may  be  to 
some  extent  diminished,  owing  to  a  small  proportion  being  left 
behind  in  each  filter,  some  recent  researches  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  minute  quantites  of  the  poisonous  and  other  alkaloids 
assume  a  great  importance.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  Dr.  Guy's  researches  as  to  the  sublimation  of  arsenious 
acid,  mercury,  and  other  mineral  substances,  and  we  have  also 
referred  to  Helwig's  discovery  that  many  alkaloids  could  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  now  to  state  that  Dr« 
Ouy  has  to  a  certain  extent  perfected  Helwig's  process,  •and 
obtained  results  which  promise  to  be  of  the  very  utmost  irapor- 
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tance.  Instead  of  employing  a  strip  of  platinum  foil  with  a 
small  depression  in  its  surface.  Dr.  Guy  makes  use  of  a  porce- 
lain slab,  on  which  the  substance  to  be  operated  on  is  deposited ; 
there  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  glass,  on  whose  surface  a 
glass  slip  is  laid,  and  heat  applied  by  a  spirit  lamp.  In  this 
manner  Dr.  Guy  has  obtained  results  far  more  striking  than  those 
of  Helwig ;  he  can  produce,  not  only  distinctly  crystsdiine  crusts 
of  morphia  and  strychnine,  in  which  Helwig  failed,  but  can  pro- 
duce crystals  of  the  latter  with  from  the  -roVoth  to  the  3-5^^^ 
of  a  grain.  It  is  also  stated  that  if  a  quantity  lai^r  than 
the  3-i-(5th  of  a  grain  be  employed  the  result  is  marred. 
Further,  not  only  can  these  crystals  be  produced  from  the  per- 
fectly pure  and  diry  substance,  they  can  also  be  formed  by  deposi- 
tion from  solutions,  as,  say,  from  beneole,  and  they  can  be  sub- 
limed from  salts  as  well  as  from  the  base  itself.  We  consider 
these  researches  of  the  Tcry  highest  value,  and  would  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Guy's  original  papers.^ 
The  next  poison  discussed  by  Dr.  Taylor  is  prussic  acid  aitd 
the  substances  containing  it,  thus  associating  it  with  opium,  with 
which  we  cannot  see  that  it  possesses  any  afllnity.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  will  in  the  mean  time  proceed  to  examine  Dr.  Taylor's 
account  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  pure  acid,  and  these 
we  think  might  be  promptly  summarised  in  the  word  ^'  death,'' 
for  the  rapKlity  with  which  this  results  after  a  full  dose  of  the 
poison  is  certainly  its  most  striking  peculiarity ;  and  eveu  in 
cases  where  death  is  not  so  speedy,  insensibility  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous. Connected  with  this  are  some  questions  of  great 
medico-legal  importance,  as  those  of  determining  the  amount  of 
exertion  possible  after  a  fidl  dose  of  the  poison.  Certain  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  disposition  of  articles  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  death  had  been  the  result  of  poison  given  by  another  rather 
than  voluntarily  swallowed,  and  on  one  occasion  an  innocent 
person  was  nearly  hanged  for  a  crime  he  had  not  committed. 
Dr.  Taylor  gives  several  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  retention 
of  motion  after  taking  a  large  dose,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
any  can  better  illustrate  the  necessity  of  caution  in  this  respect 
than  one  which  occurred  not  very  long  ago  in  one  of  our  west- 
end  dispensaries,  and  is  recorded  in  the  coluvms  of  the  '  Lancet.' 
The  porter  of  the  establishment  had  been  ailing,  and  had  pre- 
pared some  medicine  for  himself,  which  he  kept  in  a  cupboard 
along  with  a  number  of  other  medicines.  One  day,  going  to 
help  himself  to  a  dose,  he  took  the  wrong  bottle,  put  it  to  his 
lips,  and  swallowed  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  He 
discovered  his  mistake  and  ran  to  the  house-surgeon's  room  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  told  him  of  it,  again  descended  to  the  dis- 
pensary followed  by  the  surgeon,  but  became  insensible  before 
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any  remedies  coald  be  exhibited.  Death  followed  almost  instan- 
taneously.  The  case  shows  the  folly  of  trustmg  to  snch  fallacious 
guides  as  smooth  bed-clothes  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
suicide  fix>m  homicide.  In  one  of  the  most  important  trials  for 
poisoning  by  this  substance,  that  of  Tawell  the  Quaker,  a  good 
deal  of  use  was  made  of  a  somewhat  sensational  feature  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  all  cases  of  death  from  this  substance.  This 
was  poetically  termed  the  ^'  death  shriek/'  but  we  need  hardly 
inform  our  readers  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  of  more 
than  doubtful  authenticity.  In  his  work  'On  Poisons'  Dr. 
Taylor  casts  some  doubt  on  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  in 
death  by  prussic  acid  in  large  doses;  but  the  case  we  have 
mentioned  above  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  symptoms 
were  observed  throughout  by  competent  witnesses. 

An  inquiry  of  some  importance  from  the  rapidly  fatal  effects 
of  this  poison  readily  suggests  itsdf,  viz.  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  acts  on  the  system.  The  rapidity  of  its  effects  has  to  a 
eertain  extent  fostered  the  idea  of  its  sympathetic  action,  but 
Bergmann's  experiments,  whereby  it  was  shown  that  death  fot- 
k>wed  more  rapidly  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein, 
than  when  injected  into  the  carotid  artery  complete^  contradicts 
the  notion.  Liebig's  hypothesis,  of  its  attacking  the  blood, 
through  the  iron  contained  in  its  corpuscles,  is  equally  unten- 
able. KoUiker's  researches  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
attad^ed  the  muscular  tissue  and  motor  nerves  at  the  same 
time,  thus  producing  rapid  and  complete  paralysis  (Cose,  again, 
says  cramp)  of  the  heart,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  been 
completely  and  satisfactorily  examined.  The  speedy  death  which 
follows  its  exhibition  is  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  its  action. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  post-mortem  appearances  following 
death  by  prussic  acid  are  not  particularly  well  marked,  but  it 
may  be  weU  to  be«r  in  mind  that  reddening  of  the  stomach  is 
not  unusual  among  them.  Extravasation  into  the  walls  of  the 
viscus  has  also  been  noticed,  and  a  case  recently  occurred  where 
this  kd  to  an  awkward  mistake.  Our  readers  may  remember 
the  case  of  Madame  Mertens,  who  was  found  dead  in  Fontaine- 
bleau  forest.  Madame  Frigard  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
murdering  her,  which  it  was  supposed  she  had  done  by  kneeling 
on  her  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  compressing  her  trachea^ 
or  in  some  other  way  arresting  respiration.  The  condition  of 
the  lungs  was  said  to  have  aided  the  experts  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  but  the  weather  being  warm  the  body  was  partially 
decomposed  before  it  was  discovered,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
putrefactive  gases  below  the  pleura  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
result  of  ruptured  lung  cells,  a  mistake  we  have  seen  committed 
befcnre  aow.     From  tins  and  the  existence  of  an  ecchymosis  in 
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the  front  of  the  stomachy  the  mode  of  death  above  alluded 
to  was  aasumed.  After  her  trial  Madame  Frigard  confessed 
to  having  poisoned  her  victim  with  prussic  acid.  The  case  is 
one  of  great  importance.  The  other  abdominal  organs  besides 
the  stomach  usually  suffer  from  venous  congestion.  Consider- 
able reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  odour  exhaled  by  the  corpse 
as  a  means  of  detecting,  prussic  acid^  but  we  cannot  decide 
from  this  that  prussic  acid  is  present  either  by  itself  or  as  oil 
of  almonds,  for,  supposing  the  smell  to  be  absent,  the  acid  may 
have  been  fixed  by  antidotes  given,  or  may  have  been  exhibited 
as  cyanide  of  potassium,  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  the  smell 
of  nitro-benzole  very  closely  resembles  that  of  prussic  acid,  and, 
in  fact,  is  nowadays  extensively  used  instead  of  it  in  per- 
fumery. As  to  the  detection  of  prussic  acid  for  medico-legal 
purposes,  one  or  two  points  ought  to  be  noted.  In  the  first 
place,  owing  to  its  great  volatility,  it  may  not  be  detected  in  the 
body  of  one  who  has  undoubtedly  died  from  its  effects ;  and  in 
the  second,  owing  to  its  presence  in  certain  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  it  may  sometimes  be  detected  when  no  prussic  acid  has 
been  given  with  murderous  intent.  Thus,  it  is  present,  though  in 
small  quantity,  in  the  kernels  of  several  of  our  stone  fruits,  as 
the  apple  and  the  peach,  in  almond  flavour  used  for  cooking,  as 
well  as  in  certain  liqueurs,  as  noyeau,  maraschino,  and  notably 
in  kirscbwasser.  As  to  the  processes  by  which  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated  from  foreign  substances,  its  volatility  supplies  a  ready 
clue  to  their  nature,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary,  after  ascer* 
taining  whether  any  free  acid  exists,  to  add  to  the  suspected 
substances  some  body  capable  of  separating  the  acid  from  the 
bases  with  which  it  may  be  combined.  Strangely  enough. 
Dr.  Taylor  says  nothing  on  this  head.  A  remark  made  by 
Tardieu  is  of  some  importance;  he  tells  us  that  strong  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  rapidly  transform  hydrocyanic  acid  into  formiate  of  am- 
monia, but  that  phosphoric  acid,  which  he  consequently  re- 
commends, has  not  this  property.  He  also  recommends  nitrate 
of  silver  instead  of  caustic  potash  for  the  absorption  of  the 
volatilised  acid.  The  silver,  sulphur,  and  Prussian  blue  tests 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  notice.  Poisoning 
by  cyanide  of  potassium  and  by  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  Dr.  Taylor  discusses  apart  from  prussic  acid,  although 
they  have  much  in  common ;  in  fact,  death  fi^m  the  former 
usually  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  poisoning  by  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  inasmuch  as  insensibility  and  death  come  on  rather 
more  slowly,  and  there  is,  consequently,  more  time  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  antidotes.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  poisoning 
by  cyanide  of  potassium  which  is  of  the  very  utmost  conse- 
quence, from  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  occur.     Among 
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photographers  this  substance  is  extensively  employed  for  dis- 
solving up  an  excess  of  precipitated  silver^  or  removing  the  stains 
of  lunar  caustic^  and  the  following  case  shows  what  evil  results 
may  follow  its  use  in  this  way.  Davanne  mentiops  the  case  of 
a  photographer  who^  in  washing  his  hands  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium^ allowed  a  small  morsel  to  slip  under  his  thumb-nail. 
At  first  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  circumstance^  but  by  and  by 
the  part  became  painful  and  he  became  giddy.  To  get  rid  of 
the  offending  body  he^  unfortunately,  betook  himself  to  some 
vinegar^  which  set  the  prussic  acid  free  from  its  combination 
with  the  potassium;  rigors  and  intense  prostration^  loss  of 
speech,  cold  extremities,  and  double  vision  followed,  but  he 
ultimately  recovered.  The  frequent  use  made  of  the  substance 
in  our  time  renders  it  important  that  people  should  know  of  this 
liability  to  accident,  as  well  as  that  it  tends  to  soften  and 
abrade  the  cuticle  from  its  mere  alkalinity,  thus  rendering  ab- 
sorption of  the  poison  through  the  skin  more  likely  to  take  place. 
The  following  chapter  is  devoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  toxical  actions  of  such  substances  as  naphtha^ 
fiisel  oil,  benzole,  nitro-benzole,  and  aniline.  The  two  last  are 
by  far  the  most  important,  several  instances  of  death  or  injury 
from  their  effects  being  already  on  record.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, pause  to  consider  the  subject,  as  it  has  already  received 
ample  attention  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Letheby.  Sonnenkalb  has 
also  written  a  work  on  the  subject  of  aniline  and  the  aniline 
colours,  from  which  Dr.  Taylor's  facts  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  been  derived.  The  actions  of  the  substancess  which  next 
follow  are  of  greater  importance — these  are  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  The  confusion  which  is  apt  to  arise  between  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  those  of  opium  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  only  other  points  which  we  consider  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  referred  to  here  are  the  appearance  of  intense  congestion 
usually  encountered  in  the  stomach,  and  the  existence  of  alcohol 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  after  death  from  its  immediate 
effects.  In  connection  with  chloroform,  again,  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  death  may  follow  its  intemsJ  exhibition,  as  well 
as  the  inhalation  of  its  vapours.  The  latter  is,  unfortunately^ 
only  too  common,  but  the  former  has  not  been  very  frequently 
observed.  Dr.  Taylor  has  mentioned  one  or  two  instances  of 
this  form  of  poisoning,  and  another  which  he  has  not  given  has 
been  reported  by  Dr.  Darling  from  Australia.  The  process 
which  Dr.  Taylor  gives  for  the  detection  of  chloroform  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  sufficiently  delicate  for  all  practical  purposes, 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  chloroform  cannot  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  or  tissues  of  one  who  has  died  from  its 
vapour.  We  think  we  can  recall  one  case  where  this  was  done, 
and  that  among  the  very  first  deaths  brought  about  by  its  agency. 
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With  these  last  Dr.  Taylor  dassifies  the  somewhat  diverse  sub* 
stances,  camphor,  tobacco,  cocculos,  &c.  The  fact  that  camphor 
is  a  poison  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  for  the  instances  in  which 
it  has  produced  fatal  or  even  dangerous  effects  are  not  very 
numerous,  whilst  it  is  so  often  prescribed  and  swallowed  that 
people  have  almost  come  to  regard  it  as  innocuous.  Knowledge 
to  the  contrary  is  all  the  more  important  because  during  the 
last  cholera  epidemic  a  nostrum  termed  ^'  Buspini's  specific,'' 
consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  was 
extensively  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  It  was  also  at 
one  time  used  as  preventive  to  contagion  from  fevers  and  such 
like  disorders,  not  always  with  impunity,  as  a  ease  narrated  by 
Leroy  d'Etoiles  shows,  its  use  in  this  way  being  followed  on 
one  occasion  by  paralytic  symptoms.  Curionsly  enough,  Dr. 
Taylor  commences  his  description  of  its  effects  by  narrating 
a  fcUal  case  ending  in  amvalescence.  What  he  means  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say;  at  all  events,  in  this  curious  case, 
dangerous  results  seem  to  have  followed  the  exhibition  of 
twenty  grains  in  solution.  This  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  the  smallest 
dose  which  has  produced  such  an  effect ;  but  there  is  an  instance 
recorded  by  Mr.  Fenerley  where  death  followed  after  three  days 
the  exhibition  of  twelve  grains.  On  the  other  hand,  ten  drachms 
have  been  given  in  the  form  of  enema  without  causing  death. 
It  always  acts  more  powerfully  when  in  solution  than  in  the 
solid  form,  it  being  but  slowly  absorbed  when  in  the  latter  con- 
dition; in  this  latter  form  it  may  cause  death  by  gastro-enteritis 
alone,  without  any  other  symptoms.  Why  Dr.  Taylor  should 
place  it  among  his  cerebral  poisons  we  cannot  comprehend,  for 
most  writers  fd£rm  that  its  principal  action  is  on  the  spinal 
cord,  Majendie  classifying  it  as  a  tetanic  poison.  It  is  one  of 
those  substances  which  seem  to  affect  the  lower  animals  more 
than  it  does  men,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  it  affects  most  un- 
equally. It  seems  to  be  principally  evolved  by  the  breath  and 
perspiration ;  in  one  case  the  smell  was  noticeable  in  the  latter 
secretion  three  weeks  after  it  had  been  swallowed. 

Poisoning  by  tobacco  is  a  subject  of  very  great  interest,  as  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  its  active  principle,  nicotine,  in 
the  famous  Bocarm^  case  that  Stas  invented  his  celebrated 
process,  completely  revolutionising  the  chemical  detection  of 
alkaloids.  The  case  itself  is  also  of  unusual  interest.  Again 
we  have  to  object  to  Dr.  Taylor  classifying  this  substance  with 
opium ;  their  actions  are  totally  dissimilar.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
Tardieu's  classification,  which  is  quite  a  new  one.  As  before 
stated,  however,  he  deals  with  poisoning,  not  with  poiioiw; 
and,  consequently,  his  groups  are — 
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fAcids,    alkalies,    iodine, 

1.  Poitoning  by  irritant  and  corrosiYe  snbstancea  <    drastic    purgatives,  ar- 

[  senicyinercury,  or  copper. 

2.  „  dttpteauufs  ^h$fpo*th€nuai^i)  mi\iii^  ^' 

fLead,     carbonic     oxide, 

3.  „  stupefying  sabitanoes  .        .     4    diloroform,  belladonna, 

[  tobacco,  fiingi,  &c 

4.  „  narcotic  substances  •  Opium. 

r  Stryclmine,  prusne  add, 

5.  „  neurostbenic  substances .        .        .     <    aconite,       cantharides, 

I.  campbor,  alcobol,  &c. 

Mucb  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  arrangement  as  a  step  in 
advance^  but  as  a  final  resting-place  we  cannot  accept  it.  The 
whole  group  of  the  Solanacese  are  to  be  looked  on  with  suspi- 
cion^ but  tobacco  is  probably  the  most  virulent  of  them  all ;  and 
considering  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  obtained^  it  is 
really  wonderful  that  it  is  not  used  more  firequentl^  for  suicidal 
or  homicidal  purposes.  Its  strong  and  characteristic  taste  in 
most  instances  unfit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  murderer^  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  infrequently  used  for 
hocusaing  half-drunken  men.  One  fatal  case  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  Pr.  Ogston  {vide  Christison). 

One  of  the  best-marked  cases  of  poisoning  by  tobacco  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  sailor,  narrated  by  Skae  (see  also 
Taylor  'On  Poisons/ p.  746),  In  this  instance  well-marked 
vomiting  and  purging  were  observed.  The  old  tobacco  enema 
was  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  is  shown  by  a  case  narrated 
by  Eade,  where  death  followed  the  exhibition  of  a  clyster  con- 
taining the  product  of  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  shag  tobacco. 
A  somewhat  curious  instance  of  the  efiects  of  tobacco  smoking 
are  given  by  Tardieu  from  an  old  journal.  A  man  who  had  been 
a  soldier  and  who  smoked,  but  not  to  excess,  made  a  wager  he 
would  smoke  twenty-five  pipes  in  immediate  succession.  He  did 
so,  but  soon  became  insensible,  and  it  was  not  till  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  that  he  completely  recovered  irom  the  effects 
of  his  foolish  conduct.  Of  the  less  common  alkaloids,  nicotine 
has  been  more  frequently  employed  for  destruction  than  any 
other,  probably  on  account  of  the  prominence  it  acquired  in  the 
trial  of  Bocarm^.  Dr.  Taylor  gives  an  instance  of  its  having 
been  employed  for  suicidal  purposes,  and  Fonssagrives  another, 
but  the  symptoms  antecedent  to  death  were  not  observed  in  the 
latter  case.  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  this  poison,  like  prussic  add, 
produces  no  convulsions.  We  have  already  shown  good  grounds 
for  rejecting  this  dogma  as  to  prussic  acid,  and  we  believe  that 
the  same  may  be  said  of  nicotine.  All  experiments  confirm 
this  view,  whilst  opposed  to  it  is  the  solitary  case  cited  by  Dr. 
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Taylor.  Indeed,  Kolliker  states  from  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments that,  whilst  it  paralyses  the  brain,  and  through  the  motor 
nerves  the  voluntary  organs,  it  excites  the  spinal  cord  and  gives 
rise  to  tetanic  spasms.  The  sensory  nerves  and  the  muscles 
themselves  are  unaffected.  A  most  interesting  class  of  cases 
are  mentioned  by  Tardieu,  but  not  by  Dr.  Taylor ;  these  are 
certain  instances  where  tobacco  applied  to  sound  skin  has  pro- 
duced toxical  effects.  This  occurrence  has  mostly  happened  in 
the  case  of  men  trying  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco 
without  paying  duty  on  it.  There  are  besides  many  instances 
of  bad  effects  having  followed  its  use  when  applied  to  a  denuded 
surface^  as  is  not  uncommonly  done  by  ignorant  persons,  espe- 
cially sailors.  The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  which  collects 
in  the  stems  of  tobacco  pipes  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
nicotine ;  but  its  peculiar  effects  are  the  intense  irritation  which 
is  produces  when  applied  to  any  surface.  One  case  is  worthy  of 
narration.  A  sailor  had  long  suffered  from  toothache,  one  of 
his  teeth  being  carious  and  hollow ;  to  relieve  it  he  introduced 
into  the  cavity  a  quantity  of  oil  from  his  pipe,  which  set  up  such 
intense  inflammation  that  destruction  of  one  half  of  his  jaw  was 
the  result.  Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  has  been  elicited, 
viz.j  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  idiopathic  amaurosis, 
that  is  to  say,  without  preceding  neuritis,  are  ordinarily  met  with 
in  men  who  have  been  great  smokers,  whilst  many  maintain 
that  the  stimulation  leading  to  epithelioma  of  the  lip  or  tongue 
is  produced  by  the  empyreumatic  oil  or  the  pipe-stem  in  the 
case  of  smokers. 

With  regard  to  the  detection  of  nicotine  we  view  Dr.  Taylor's 
observations  in  a  mixed  light;  of  his  process  for  separating  it 
from  organic  matters  we  can  speak  well.  It  is  excellently 
adapted  for  getting  rid  of  that  most  obnoxious  element — animal 
fat — the  bugbear  of  all  practical  toxicologists,  and  is  much  sim- 
pler than  that  recommended  by  Tardieu.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  nicotine  is  for  an  alkaloid  unusually  soluble  in  water, 
totally  differing  in  this  respect  from  conia,  and,  being  volatile 
heat  must  be  applied  to  all  liquids  containing  it  with  great 
caution,  except  it  has  been  first  neutralised  by  an  acid.  Herapath 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  first  to  point  out  the  process  for 
separating  the  substance  which  rests  at  the  basis  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
plan.  If  any  substance  containing  nicotine  be  treated  with 
caustic  potash,  the  alkaloid  is  set  free  and  dissolved  in  the 
water,  from  which  it  can  in  turn  be  readily  separated  by  agita- 
tion with  ether  or  chloroform,  and  on  the  volatilisation  of  these 
is  left  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  very  important  test  for  distin- 
guishing nicotine  from  ammonia  is  given,  but  not  very  clearly, 
by  Dr.  Taylor.     Iodine  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of  iodide 
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of  potassium  gives  with  nicotine  a  brown  precipitate^  becoming 
crystalline ;  he  says  ammonia  does  not  give  such  a  precipitate. 
We  have^  however^  seen  a  precipitate  so  produced;  whether 
from  impurities  or  not,  we  wiU  not  say;  certainly  however,  a 
precipitate,  but  not  crystaUine.  Another  test  he  overlooks.  If 
gaseous  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  nicotine  it 
produces  an  intense  red,  with  ammonia  it  gives  off  nitrogen. 
This  is  a  test  of  great  importance,  but  the  other  tests  given  are 
of  no  great  moment. 

Closely  allied  in  many  respects  to  tobacco  ia  hemlock,  although 
Dr.  Taylor  places  them  in  totally  different  groups.  We  shdl, 
however,  here  bring  them  into  closer  proximity,  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  out  peculiarities  which  the  other  method  does  not  so 
effectually  accomplish. 

Murder  by  means  of  umbelliferous  poisons,  notwithstanding 
their  ready  accessibility,  is  far  from  common,  most  of  the  deaths 
which  have  followed  their  use  having  been  the  result  of  accident, 
from  one  plant  having  been  mistaken  for  another.  The  plants 
which  have  thus  proved  fatal  have  been  Conium  macuUUum,  Cicuta 
virosa,  JEthusa  cynapium,  and  (Enanthe  crocata,  the  last  being 
probably  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  A  case  given  by  Bennet  of 
Edinburgh,  and  transcribed  by  Taylor,  affords  probably  the  best 
specimen  we  possess  of  the  effects  of  conium.  The  paralysing 
effects  of  the  poison  were  in  this  case  extremely  well  marked^ 
but  the  patient  appeared  to  be  conscious  up  to  the  last.  Con- 
vulsions are  commonly  observed  when  hemlock  is  given  to 
animals,  and  they  have  been  seen  in  men,  but  only  for  a  short 
space  of  time.  Death  always  follows  rapidly.  Dr.  Taylor  tells 
us  that  this  poison  acts  chiefly  on  the  spinal  marrow.  With  this 
we  both  agree  and  disagree,  for  the  poison  seems  to  vent  its  in- 
tensity on  the  motor  system  of  nerves,  leaving  the  sensory 
nerves  and  the  muscles  themselves  comparatively  unharmed 
(Kolliker).  Ihmsen  and  Schroff  have  carefully  analysed  the 
effects  of  conia,  and  the  latter  has  contrasted  them  with  those  of 
other  substances.  He  finds  that  it  most  closely  approximates  to 
nicotine  in  its  effects;  it  differs  firom  the  alkaloids  of  the  Solanace» 
in  giving  rise  to  intense  muscular  weakness,  and  resembles  veratria 
in  stimulating  the  spinal  cord  to  convulsions.  The  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  active  principle  of  conium  are  from  these  researches 
tolerably  well  known,  but  with  regard  to  the  others  enumerated 
above  this  is  not  the  case.  That  they  do  contain  some  powerful 
principle  is  evident,  and  that  this  has  many  characters  in  common 
with  conium  is  also  plain.  Indeed,  Tardieu  speaks  as  if  conia  was 
the  active  principle  common  to  them  all.  Schroff  has  shown  that 
hemlock  contains  an  irritant  substance  as  well  as  a  sedative  one, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  slight  variety  in  the  symptoms  ob- 
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served  in  connection  with  each  poisonous  nmbellifer  depends  on 
the  relatire  amount  of  these  two.  The  family  likeness  observable 
in  their  effects  is  unmistakable.  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  precipitate  in  an  infiision  of  (Enanthe 
crocata  by  means  of  his  favorite  reagent,  the  chlor-iodide  of  mer- 
cury and  potassium,  an  objection  which  may,  however,  be  got  over 
on  closer  investigation.  Owing  to  the  resemblance  which  exists 
between  the  root  of  this  last  vegetable  and  that  of  the  parsnip, 
accidents  of  a  fatal  character  have  not  infrequently  occurred 
from  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus,  in  1843  a  number 
of  convicts  died  from  its  effects  at  Woolwich,  in  another  in- 
stance as  many  as  thirty-six  soldiers  perished  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Taylor  tells  of  the  death  from  it  of  two  men  in  Durham ;  and 
some  of  the  seamen  of  H.M.S.  Wellington  were  poisoned  by 
the  same  substance.  The  rapidity  with  which  death  follows  the 
exhibition  of  this  vegetable  is  quite  appalling.  Nicol  relates  a 
case  in  the  '  Association  Journal'  where  a  person  died  in  an 
hour  after  eating  of  its  root.  Vomiting  and  convulsions  were 
observed  in  this  case.  There  is  probably  more  of  an  irritant 
character  associated  with  cenanthe  than  with  conium,  for  finger- 
ing the  roots  is  enough  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the  hand. 
Mishaps  have  also  arisen  from  confounding  JStkusa  cynapium 
with  ordinary  parsley,  notwithstanding  their  dissimilarity  when 
closely  contrasted. 

With  regard  to  the  detection  of  conia  little  need  be  said,  for  it 
comes  but  seldom  before  a  court  of  law;  indeed,  there  has  been  but 
one  trial  (resulting  in  acquittal)  for  its  exhibition.  Hemlock  has, 
however,  been  used ;  when  taken  in  substance,  the  leaves  and  the 
strong  smell  it  evolves,  when  treated  with  caustic  potash,  would 
suffice  for  its  detection.  Dr.  Taylor  recommends  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  volatility  in  separating  conia  trom  any  (organic 
mixture;  probably,  however,  the  process  he  recommends  for 
niootine  would  be  preferable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
although  conia  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  yet  along  with  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol  it  forms  a  clear  mixture  with  that  fluid. 
Connected  with  the  reactions  of  conia,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  one  or 
two  things  which  rather  astonish  us.  In  the  first  place,  he  states 
that  neither  of  the  three  ordinary  mineral  adds  affect  oonia;  in 
this  we  think  he  is  mistaken.  Gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces a  deep  purple  colour,  gradually  passing  into  blue  (pro- 
bably the  best  test  for  the  substance) ;  nitric  acid  gives  a  bluish- 
red,  and  sulphuric  add,  with  heat,  a  purple  red,  but  (and  probably 
this  accounts  for  Dr.  Taylor's  mistake)  the  acids  must  be  very 
strong.  Chlorine  produces  a  white  cloud  in  it,  unlike  the  red 
colour  produced  with  nicotine.  Another  test  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  chromic  acid  solution,  which,  when  heated 
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with  conia,  gives  rise  to  butyric  acid^  readily  recognisable  by  its 
strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

Besides  tobacco^  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  Solanaceae^ 
as  is  well  known^  possess  dangerous  toxical  properties ;  all  of 
them^  however^  seem  to  act  more  on  the  brain  than  the  two  we 
have  last  discussed.  Hyoscyamus  probably  approximates  more 
closely  to  opium  in  its  effects  than  any  other  substance  we 
know,  if^  indeed,  we  except  the  weakly  essence,  but  belladonna 
differs  in  its  effects  from  both.  As  a  rule,  hyoscyamus  does  not 
cause  death;  and  although  there  have  been  a  good  many  in- 
stances of  its  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  acute  intoxication, 
not  many  deaths  have  been  recorded.  Among  the  most  recent 
instances  of  its  effects  are  certain  cases  recorded  by  Leistner, 
MoUer,  and  by  Zamboni,  in  which  evil  consequences  followed 
the  use  of  the  seeds  and  of  the  roots.  Schroff  has  carefully 
studied  the  properties  of  this  plant,  and  holds  that  in  most 
respects  it  comes  nearest  belladonna,  but  does  not  so  powerfully 
affect  the  sphincters;  it  acts  more  as  a  soporific.  When  locally 
applied,  its  active  principle  affects  the  pupil  more  speedily  than 
even  atropia  itself,  whilst  the  scarlet  eruption  which  sometimes 
accompanies  the  use  of  belladonna  but  seldom  follows  the  exhi- 
bition of  hyoscyamus. 

Belladonna  and  its  active  principle,  atropine,  are  of  consider- 
able importance  from  a  toxicological  point  of  view;  not  that 
either  is  often  employed  with  murderous  intent,  or  even  for  suici- 
dal purposes,  to  any  great  extent,  but,  like  some  of  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak,  frequently  giving  rise  to  dangerous  effects, 
whether  taken  by  mistake  or  in  excessive  quantity.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  employed  for  medicinal  purposes 
renders  accidents  of  this  nature  all  the  more  likely;  indeed, 
there  is  an  instance  on  record  where  the  application  of  a  bella- 
donna plaster  to  the  spine,  the  surface  being  highly  abraded,  pro- 
duced symptoms  of  poisoning.  A  somewhat  similar,  though  not 
so  striking  case,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Plors,  of  Leipsic ;  in  this 
instance  atropia  was  applied  to  a  blistered  surface  for  the  relief 
of  sore  throat ;  symptoms  came  on  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
patient  was  dead  in  two  hours.  The  face  became  swollen, 
respiration  was  quick,  then  intermittent,  and  the  pulse  rose  to 
150.  The  power  of  speech  was  lost,  and  swallowing  soon  became 
difficult ;  choreic  convulsions  were  noticed.  Probably  the  most 
common  mode  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  is  from  children  mis- 
taking its  tempting  berries  for  wholesome  fruit ;  in  fact,  during 
the  summer  of  18&  wholesale  poisoning  from  these  effects  took 
place  in  London,  the  berries  being  hawked  about  in  the  streets. 
Dr.  Taylor  narrates  the  occurrence,  and  describes  the  appear- 
ances observed.     One  of  these  should  not  be  forgotten — the 
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dying  of  the  lips  and  mouth  of  a  dark-colour  by  the  juice  of  the 
fruit.  Kiirmer  narrates  a  similar  case^  and  mentions  that  the 
heart  in  this  instance  was  empty  and  the  vagi  reddened ;  no  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  was  observed.  Mr.  Leach  has  narrated 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  atropia,  but  it  presents  no  point  of  special 
importance.  The  supposed  antagonistic  effects  of  opium  and 
belladonna  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Since  that  notice  a 
case  has  been  reported  in  an  American  journal  in  which  a  very 
large  dose  of  sulphate  of  morphia  was  taken,  yet  the  patient 
recovered  by  the  use  of  atropine.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  a 
combination  of  atropine  with  morphia  is,  however,  reported,  so 
that  we  cannot  accept  this  antagonism  as  a  thing  absolutely 
proved.  There  are  one  or  two  points  still  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  belladonna,  and  one  of  these  came  to  assume 
some  little  importance  in  a  trial  not  long  ago«  A  surgeon  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  certain  of  his  relations  by  belladonna 
exhibited  in  a  rabbit  pie.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  on  these 
animals  belladonna  exerts  little  or  no  influence,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  animals  might  have  eaten  belladonna  before  their 
death,  and  thus  account  for  its  presence  in  the  pie.  The  trial  fell 
to  the  ground ;  but  now-a-days,  when  experiments  on  animals 
are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  regular  agencies  in  the  detection 
of  crime,  thui  peculiarity  of  rabbits  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  to  its  symptoms  ^s  the 
almost  invariable  occurrence  of  delirium ;  in  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  placed  it,  there  are  few 
poisons  which  exercise  a  more  decided  influence  on  the  brain. 

Closely  allied  in  many  respects  to  belladonna  is  another  sub- 
stance often  used  medicinally ;  and  although  with  us  Datura 
stramonium  is  but  seldom  employed  with  evil  intent,  in  India  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  poisons  with  which  the  medical 
jurist  has  to  deal ;  being  there  extensively  used,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  murder,  but  still  more  frequently  for  robbery  :  the 
ingenuity  of  the  poisoners  or  "  hocussers  '*  being  too  often  suffi- 
ciently great  to  enable  them  to  escape  with  impunity.  Stra- 
monium is  not  the  only  species  of  datura  employed  there; 
others,  as  the  D.  tatula,  D.  ferox,  D.  fastuosa,  D.  alba,  and 
D.  metel,  growing  abundantly,  are  often  made  use  of.  The 
seeds  appear  to  be  most  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  stupefying,  and  in  some  instances  the  seeds  of  other  plants 
are  found  mixed  with  those  of  the  poisonous  datura. 

The  effects  of  stramonium  and  of  belladonna  are  very  much 
alike^  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  Dr.  Taylor's  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  effects  of  the  two.  This  similarity  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  alkaloids  which  they  severally  contain — atropia  in  the  one 
case,  daturia  in  the  other.     Bouehardat  would  make  out  certain 
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differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  these  two ;  but  Schroff^ 
with  whom  we  cordially  concur^  holds  the  two  to  be  identical. 
Certain  symptoms  are  said  by  Husemann  tocharacterise  the  effects 
of  stramonium,  but  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with  him  in  this 
opinion.  He  holds  that  the  drug  in  question  gives  rise  to  more 
local  irritation  and  to  greater  stimulation  of  the  sexual  organs 
than  belladonna  does,  but  the  reported  cases  do  not  bear  him  out 
in  this.  One  word  as  to  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids  daturia 
and  atropia,  if  they  deserve  distinct  names,  except  from  their 
effects  on  thepupil,  which,  however,  are  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  these  substances  only,  no  very  good  test  has  been  brought  for- 
ward for  them.  That  blank  was  to  a  certain  extent  filled  in  the 
first  of  these  notices,  where  we  called  attention  to  the  peculiar 
smell  of  dried  rose-leaves  to  which  they  both  give  rise  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  The  odour  also  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  Ghuy  in  his  experiments  as  to  the  volatilization  of  alkaloids 
without  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  but  by  the  aid  of  heat 
alone.  The  alkaloid  may  be  separated  according  to  the  principle 
already  laid  down. 

In  his  treatise  on  Toxicology,  Tardieu  deals  with  all  the  chief 
solanacese  at  once:  thus  including  not  only  the  well-known 
poisons  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus  (tobacco  is 
handled  separately),  but  also  the  more  doubtful  solanum 
nigrum.  Dulcamara  berries  have  repeatedly  produced  toxical 
effects,  and  one  case  of  death  from  their  use  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Lancet,'  for  June,  1856.  But  the  effects  of  the  solanum  nigrum 
would  appear  to  be  more  dubious ;  it  is  said  to  have  acted  pre- 
judicially on  some  swine  in  Bavaria,  but  that  again  has  been 
contradicted.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  solanum  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  of  poisoning  in  dogs,  whilst  the  activity  of  the  leaves 
has  been  vindicated  by  two  cases  recorded  by  Magne  and 
narrated  by  Tardieu.  In  this  instance  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  plant  which  had  caused  death  in  one  chUd  and  severe 
illness  in  another.  The  only  point  of  importance  distinguishing 
its  effects  firom  those  of  belladonna  would  seem  to  be  the  greater 
amount  of  abdominal  irritation  ^  caused  by  solanum ;  there 
being  much  abdominal  tension  with  purging,  attempts  at 
vomiting  were  ineffectual,  perhaps  from  the  paralysis  produced 
by  the  herb. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  nefarious  purposes  to  which  datura  is 
often  turned  in  India ;  but  in  former  days,  when  Thuggee  was 
more  prevalent  than  it  is  now,  a  still  more  dangerous  substance 
was  employed  with  similar  intent.  Datura  in  the  hands  of  a 
native  poisoner  rarely  causes  death ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
where  Bikh  or  Bish  was  employed  (Chevers).  This  poison  is 
derived  from  the  roots  of  some  species  of  aconite,  probably  the 
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aconitum  ferox^  which  is  also  used  for  poisoning  arrows  in  some 
of  the  hill  districts  of  India.  A  variety  of  arrow  poison  brought 
from  China  would  also  seem  to  be  produced  by  some  species  of 
aconite  (Christison) .  The  effects  of  aconite  are^  however^  toler* 
ably  distinct  from  those  of  any  plant  we  have  hitherto  referred 
to,  the  tingling  sensation  followed  by  numbness  which  it  pro- 
duces is  almost  characteristic  of  the  drug;  but  in  placing  the 
accession  of  these  some  half-hour  after  chewing  the  poison^  Dr. 
Taylor  would  seem  to  be  in  error^  as  the  pecuUar  taste  may  be 
brought  out  almost  immediately.  One  way  in  which  fatal 
accidents  by  this  plant  may  be  brought  about  is  by  mistaking 
its  roots  for  those  of  horseradish ;  of  course  such  a  mistake  could 
not  occur  were  both  plants  in  leaf^  it  is  in  winter  that  such 
mishaps  are  most  likely  to  happen.  In  no  instance  should  the 
two  plants  be  allowed  to  grow  near  each  other.  A  little  care  is 
enough  to  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  the  two  roots ;  but  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure^  and  it  is  preferable  to  render  any 
such  mistake  impossible.  In  any  case^  should  doubt  exist,  the 
tasting  of  a  small  piece  will  sufSce  to  clear  it  away;  if  no  tingling 
follows  it  is  safe,  and  vice  versa.  But  tragedies  like  those  of 
Tain  are  not  invariably  the  result  of  accident.  Aconite  has 
frequently  been  employed  for  suicidal  as  well  as  for  murderous 
purposes.  One  most  instructive  case  of  the  latter  kind  has  been 
narrated  by  the  first  of  our  Irish  toxicologists,  Dr.  Geoghegan; 
but  the  most  interesting  isconnected  with  the  in£Eimous  Pritchard. 
It  would  seem  that  his  mother-in-law  (Mrs.  Taylor)  had  obtained 
some  inkling  of  his  nefarious  practices,  and  the  slow  process  of 
poisoning  her  by  antimony  was  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  aban- 
doned for  the  more  speedy  effects  of  aconite.  This  he  cunningly 
mixed  with  Battley's  solution  of  opium,  which  the  old  woman 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  in  which  he  had  already  placed  a 
quantity  of  antimony.  This  admixture  of  aconite  with  opium 
would  in  all  probability  have  escaped  notice  had  it  not  been  for 
the  painstaking  researches  of  Dr.  Penny,  of  Glasgow,  to  whom 
no  small  praise  is  due  in  the  matter.  The  cause  of  Mrs.  Taylor's 
death  was  no  doubt  a  mixed  one,  still  the  influence  of  the  aconite 
is  clearly  appreciable  in  the  history  of  her  symptoms.  "Hie 
means  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  aconite  was  by  physio- 
logical reactions  on  the  lower  animals,  but  it  was  only  in  the 
substance  which  remained  over  in  the  bottle  that  it  could  be 
discovered.  In  the  body  neither  Dr.  Maclagan  nor  Dr.  Penny  could 
discover  a  trace  of  opium  or  aconite. 

Of  late  years,  the  mode  of  detecting  poisons  above  referred 
to  has  been  coming  more  and  more  into  fashion ;  but  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  substance  we  next  propose  discussing  that 
it  has  assumed  the  greatest  importance.     Digitalis,  although 
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not  unfrequently  exciting  dangerous  effects  when  its  use  as  a 
medicine  had  been  persevered  in  over  a  too  protracted  period, 
or  to  too  great  an  extent,  as  well  as  occasionally  producing  fatal 
effects  when  taken  accidentally  or  with  suicidal  intent  (and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  digitaline),  was  unknown  as  an  imple- 
ment of  murder  until  1864,  when  the  now  notorious  case  of 
De  la  Pommerais  came  on  for  trial.  The  medico-legal  portion 
of  this  cause  celibre  was  intrusted  to  Tardieu  and  Boussin. 
Digitalis  is  by  the  former  gentleman  classed  along  with  tartar 
emetic  in  his  group  of  hypothenisant  poisons,  and  certainly  its 
depressing  action  on  the  heart  is  most  remarkable.  When 
given  in  large  doses  digitalis  soon  gives  rise  to  vomiting, 
intense  and  almost  insupportable  beating  of  the  heart,  profound 
weakness,  and  irregular  pulse.  Curiously  enough,  there  appears 
as  in  poisoning  by  santonine,  a  derangement  of  vision  with 
regard  to  colour.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  that  in  one  case,  at  least, 
the  blazing  fire  appeared  blue  to  the  poisoned  individual,  whilst 
santonine  gives  rise  to  a  yellow  tinge  in  all  things  observed.  In 
poisoning  by  digitalis  epigastric  pain  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
symptoms ;  yet  gastric  irritation  does  not  appear  to  be  strongly 
marked  after  death.  The  nature  of  the  active  principle  of 
digitalis  has  been  disputed,  some  holding  that  the  substance 
known  as  digitaline  is  a  complex  body  composed  of  a  variety  of 
others ;  whilst  some,  again,  hold  that  it  is  a  simple  substance,  of 
the  nature  of  a  glucoside.  This  discrepancy  of  opinion  is  still 
more  apparent  when  the  characters  and  reactions  of  digitaline 
are  considered  \  for  we  find  one  man  assigning  great  importance 
to  one  reaction,  which  another  entirely  fails  to  verify.  Again, 
we  find  that  one  specimen  of  digitaline  has  one  colour,  another 
has  another;  none,  however,  are  crystalline:  some  specimens 
are  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  others  scarcely  at  all  so ;  and  this 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  to  obtain  anything  like  a  proper  aqueous 
solution  of  digitalis,  it  is  jiecessary  to  dissolve  it  in  boiling 
water.  Hydrochloric  acid  with  digitaline  gives  a  green  colour ; 
but  the  purer  the  glucoside  is,  the  less  is  this  tint  manifested, 
although  with  even  the  purest  a  greenish  tinge  is  obtainable. 
Nor  is  the  test  of  M.  Orandeau  to  be  more  relied  on ;  he  holds 
that,  if  digitaline  wetted  with  sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  bromine,  a  violet  colour  is  produced.  But  here  again 
doubt  steps  in.  No  two  specimens  of  digitaline  give  exactly 
the  same  reaction,  whilst  treated  in  the  same  way  many  organic 
substances  give  rise  to  a  fugitive  tinge  of  violet  (Tardieu). 
Most  striking,  however,  are  the  observations  of  M.  Qoethals, 
who  examined  four  distinct  specimens  of  digitaline,  and  found 
all  to  differ  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties.  The 
mode  of  preparation  is  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  this  diversity, 
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but  it  is  such  as  to  indispose  one  for  seeking  any  reliable 
chemical  test  for  digitaline.  Having  decided  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  chemistry  alone  for  the  detection  of  digitaline,  it  has 
next  to  be  considered  how  best  to  separate  it  from  organic 
matters  such  as  one  has  to  deal  with  in  an  ordinary  case  of 
poisoning.  It  is  evident  from  its  reactions,  it  having  no  basic 
property,  that  the  modified  process  already  given  will  be  useless 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  but  two  are  left  for  selection;  the 
one  is  dialysis,  the  other  the  plan  adopted  by  Tardieu  and 
Roussin.  With  regard  to  the  former,  although  highly  praised 
by  several  chemists,  Boussin^s  researches  decidedly  negative 
its  value,  and  in  this  respect  we  most  cordially  agree  with 
him.  For,  from  what  we  have  seen,  dialysis,  however  promis* 
ing  it  may  appear  when  dealing  with  factitious  mixtures,  is, 
in  most  instances,  utterly  useless  when  employed  for  the  analysis 
of  such  complex  matters  as  the  contents  of  a  stomach. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Tardieu  and  Roussin  was  to  shred  the 
animal  substances  into  extremely  minute  pieces,  to  mix  the  whole 
with  pure  alcohol,  and  allow  the  substances  to  simmer  over  a 
water-bath  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  filter  and  wash  the  sub* 
stances  left  in  the  filter  with  boiling  alcohol,  to  concentrate 
and  repeat  the  process  until  a  tolerably  pure  substance  was  ob« 
tained.  With  this  they  proceeded  to  msdce  certain  experiments 
on  animals.  This  mode  of  analysis,  although  specially  intended 
for  digitalis,  may  with  judicious  alterations  be  rendered  available 
for  other  substances;  for  all  ore  not  so  soluble  in  alcohol  as 
digitalis  is.  The  great  advantage  it  presents,  with  reference  to 
the  plan  of  investigation  to  be  subsequently  adopted,  is  that  no 
deleterious  ingredient  is  introduced  into  the  suspected  mixture. 
Again,  when  animals  are  to  be  experimented  on,  it  comes  to  be 
a  matter  of  some  moment  to  determine  how  the  substance  is  to 
be  introduced  into  their  systems.  Dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs  are 
most  frequently  selected ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
former  of  these  can  vomit,  it  occasions  a  great  waste  of  material 
to  attempt  to  introduce  any  of  the  suspected  material  by  their 
mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  hjrpodermic  injec- 
tion is  easy,  certain  in  its  results,  and  requires  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  material  than  the  others;  it  should  therefore  be 
adopted  in  all  such  researches.  When,  in  experimenting  with  digi- 
talis, the  animal^s  heart  is  examimed  some  hours  after  death,  the 
ventricles  are  found  contracted,  and  the  auricles  distended  with 
black  fluid  blood ;  if  at  an  earlier  period,  all  the  cavities  are 
distended,  for  post-mortem  rigidity  soon  sets  in,  and  electricity 
loses  its  power  of  stimulating  the  organ.  We  have  entered  into 
this  subject  at  greater  length  than  we  otherwise  would  have  done 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  importance  of  the  questions  raised 
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at  the  trial  of  De  la  Fommerais,  and  also  because  the  procedure 
adopted  in  this  case  may  with  similar  results  be  employed  with 
other  substances  having  no  very  distinct  chemical  reactions. 

Soon  after  the  trial  referred  to  Drs.  Stevenson  and  Fagge^  of 
Guy^s  Hospital^  undertook  a  series  of  researches  on  the  subject 
of  poisoning  by  digitalis.  They  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  substances  which  give  rise  to  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  produced  by  digitalis  were  squill  and 
hellebore.  The  whole  group  of  the  Ranunculacese  has  of  late 
years  been  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  certain  in- 
vestigations by  Marm^  have  already  superseded  the  researches  of 
the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  as  far  as  the  ranunculus  family 
is  concerned  at  least.  Schroff  some  years  ago  settled  that 
in  the  hellebores  were  two  principles,  a  narcotic  and  an  irri- 
tant; these  Marme  has  separated  and  named  helleborin  and 
helleborein  respectively.  The  Helleborein  acts  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  digitaline,  but  the  helleborin  in  some  instances 
causes  death  by  inflammation  alone.  The  former  attacks  the 
hearty  the  latter  the  nervous  system  and  the  bowels,  giving  rise 
to  the  purgation  ordinarily  observed.  Other  powerAil  poisons 
have  been  separated  from  plants  belonging  to  this  group,  one  of 
the  most  virulent  of  these  being  anemonin  from  pulsatilla. 
Delphinin  is  also  a  very  active  substance. 

Somewhat  allied  to  these  in  action  are  veratria  and  colchicia, 
the  active  principle  of  stavesacre.  Dr.  Taylor  ranks  these 
substances  as  irritants,  a  classification  in  which  we  cannot 
altogether  concur.  The  most  important  bearing  colchicum  has 
is  in  connection  with  the  well-known  case  of  Catharine  Wilson, 
rightly  or  wrongly  hanged  as  a  wholesale  poisoner.  Rous  has 
reported  in  the  *  Union  Medicale^  five  deaths  from  the  use  of 
colchicum  wine,  which  was  mistaken  for  vinum  cinchonse,  diar- 
rhoea with  vomiting,  cramps,  and  retention  of  urine  were  ob- 
served.  The  bladder  was  found  covered  with  red  spots,  and  the 
brain  with  its  membranes  were  injected.  Accidents  with  veratria 
have  not  been  uncommon,  although  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  mention 
many ;  another  thing  he  has  overlooked  is  any  mention  of  the 
peculiar  purple  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrocloric  acid  on 
this  substance.  Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  that  gentle- 
man has  been  engaged  in  a  dispute  as  to  the  means  of  detecting 
veratria,  in  which  he  seemed  to  rest  his  opinion  chiefly  on  the 
effects  of  the  chlor-iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  on  a  sus- 
pected solution.  We  have  collected  many  valuable  facts  as  to 
the  toxicology  of  these  less  known  poisons,  which  want  of  space 
prohibits  our  making  more  public.  Year  by  year  our  knowledge 
in  this  department  is  increasing,  and  there  is  really  now  no 
English  book  on  toxicology  which  does  justice  to  the  subject. 
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One  group  of  poisons  we  propose  discussing  collectively,  not- 
withstanding a  considerable  diversity  in  their  effects :  we  mean 
the  arrow  poisons  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  most  of 
which  are  derived  from  plants  belonging  to  the  natund  family 
Loganiaceae,  to  which  group  nux  vomica  also  belongs.  These 
arrow  poisons  are  to  a  certain  extent  allied  to  substances  used  in 
barbarous  countries  in  a  form  of  trial  by  ordeal  j  such  are  the 
Calabar  bean  and  the  recently  described  Akazga,  for  the  drugs 
used  in  the  one  way  are  sometimes  used  in  the  other  also.  The 
great  representatives  of  this  group  are  strychnine  and  curare, 
they  are  also  the  best  known.  The  many  stories  as  to  the 
wonderful  effects  of  curare^brought  by  travellers  from  South 
America  soon  induced  scientific  men  to  examine  its  mode  of 
action.  Strange  to  say  the  mode  in  which  the  effects  it  readily 
superinduces  are  brought  about  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  consequently  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  it 
than  to  any  of  the  others,  the  brilliant  lectures  of  Claude 
Bernard  probably  contributing  more  to  this  than  anything  else 
could  have  done.  Strychnine,  again,  chiefly  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  notorious  case  of  Palmer.  The  relative  actions  of  these 
two  are  even  ^ow  unsettled.  Dr.  Taylor^s  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  strychnine  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  reprehensible. 
Engaged  on  a  most  important  case  at  a  period  when  compara- 
tively little  was  known  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  he  was 
almost  compelled  to  form  strong  opinions  on,  comparatively 
speaking,  .scanty  grounds.  He  has  been  much  and  we  think  un- 
justly blamed  for  his  manner  of  conducting  this  case,  but  nothing 
can,  we  think,  justify  the  tone  and  manner  he  assumes  in  the  work 
referred  to.  We  must,in  our  position  asunbiassed  critics,  condemn 
the  conversion  of  a  text-book  into  a  weapon  of  personal  attack. 

Strychnine  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  cause  death  by  exciting 
the  motor  nerves,  curare  by  paralysing  them ;  in  reality  neither 
seem  to  affect  that  system  of  nerves ;  or,  if  Martin  Magron's 
researches  are  to  be  trusted,  both  seem  to  paralyse  or  obstruct 
the  outward  stimulus  communicated  to  the  motor  nerves.  The 
centres  appear  to  be  the  parts  specially  affected ;  with  strychnia 
they  become  unusually  sensitive  of  impressions  irom  without, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  invariably  noticed,  that  the 
slightest  movement  about  or  in  connection  with  the  patient 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  strychnine  gives  rise  to  con- 
vulsions. Dr.  Taylor  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  but  gives 
no  explanation  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  valuable  the- 
rapeutic bearing ;  the  most  violent  effects  of  strychnine  do  not 
last  very  long,  and  if  by  any  means  the  convulsive  attacks  can 
be  postponed  for  a  period  the  patient  will  be  saved.     In  the  con- 
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Yulsions^  ind^ed^  lies  the  patient^  great  danger ;  for  we  are 
persuaded^  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  we  have  observed 
both  in  men  and  in  animab^  that  in  many  cases  death  is  brought 
about  by  asphyxia  superinduced  by  the  spasmodic  arrest  of 
respiration  during  the  convulsive  attacks.  Dr.  Harley^  on  the 
other  hand^  holds  that  oxygen  is  not  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  whilst  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 
Tardieu  also  disbelieves  in  death  being  superinduced  by  asphyxia^ 
and  says  that  the  heart  is  most  frequently  empty.  In  one  of 
the  best  marked  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  which  could 
come  under  one's  notice  we  distinctly  observed  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  enormously  distended,  the  left  comparatively  empty. 
The  other  viscera  presented  the  appearances  observed  in  as- 
phyxia. Again,  with  regard  to  the  stomach,  both  Drs.  Taylor 
and  Tardieu  state  that  the  poison  does  not  affect  it.  In  certain 
cases  we  have  observed  that  organ  distinctly  and  unmistakably 
inflamed  when  no  poison  had  been  taken,  with  the  exception  of 
strychnine.  A  question  of  some  importance  is  the  power  of 
strychnine  to  affect  the  nervous  system  when  applied  directly  to 
any  of  its  branches.  Dr.  Harley  holds  that  no  effect  is  thus 
produced,  but  the  experiments  of  Martin  Magron  have  led  to 
an  opposite  belief.  With  regard  to  curare,  also,  it  has  generally 
been  held  that  when  taken  internally  it  is  inactive,  its  effects 
only  being  evolved  by  direct  introduction  into  the  circulating 
fluid.  The  same  gentleman  has  shown  that  this  doctrine  is  in- 
accurate, for  if  a  sufficient  dose  be  given  curare  may  cause  death 
either  way.  The  latest  researches  connected  with  this  wonder- 
ful poison  have  been  conducted  by  Yoisin  and  Liouville. 
These  gentlemen,  examining  the  reactions  presented  by  curare, 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  should  a  case  of  poisoning  occur 
we  must  trust  to  physiological  rather  than  to  chemical  science 
for  its  detection.  The  peculiar  effects  it  produces  in  the  animal 
economy  are  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  are  most  vividly 
delineated  by  Claude  Bernard  in  an  article  published  some  time 
ago  in  the  'Revue  de  Deux  Mondes.'  Voisin  and  LiouviUe  recom- 
mend Boussin's  process  already  referred  to  for  the  separation  of 
the  poison  from  organic  substances.  Should  curarine  be  sepa- 
rated it  may,  they  say,  be  distinguished  from  strychnine  by  the 
blue  colour  sulphuric  acid  produces  with  it.  Curiously  enough, 
the  active  principle  of  akazga  (the  ordeal  poison  described  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Review  by  Dr.  Fraser)  appears  to  give 
exactly  the  same  reactions  as  strychnia,  although  its  properties 
are  remarkably  different. 

Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  that  strychnine  is  sometimes  employed  for 
tainting  arrows,  that  they  may  become  poisonous,  but  there  are 
many  other  poisons  which  are  so  used,  and  with  each  different 
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tribe  it  may  be  said  that  a  diflPerent  Bubstaace  ia  used.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  so-called  curare  brought  from  South  America. 
In  almost  every  country  which  remains  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
a  kind  of  arrow  poison  is  found,  sometimes  derived  firom 
one  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  sometimes  from 
another ;  although  the  majority,  as  above  mentioned,  are  derived 
from  the  Loganiacese.  There  are  in  South  Africa  certain  kinds  of 
drugs  used  in  this  way ;  they  are  usually  derived  from  species  of 
amaryllis  and  rhus  (Van  Hasselt),  but  it  is  chiefly  in  Asia  and 
South  America^  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  that  such 
drugs  are  employed.  We  have  already  mentioned  l^at  in  China 
a  species  of  aconite  is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
Borneo  a  poison  altogether  different  is  employed.  It  is  termed 
dajacksch,  and  has  been  examined  by  Braidwood  under  the 
superintendence  of  Du  Bois  Beymond.  From  a  paper  by  the 
gentleman  just  referred  to  we  learn  that  this  poison  acts  chiefly 
on  the  heart,  annihilating  its  powers  of  contraction  before  sen- 
sation or  motion  is  elsewhere  impaired.  When  the  nerves  are 
attacked,  the  sensory  seems  to  give  way  before  the  motor  system, 
the  respiration  of  the  animal  experimented  on  becomes  spasmodic, 
the  pupils  are  contracted,  and  death  ensues.  {Fide  '  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal.^)  Tanghin  and  antiar,  the  former  belonging 
to  the  Apocyanaceae,  the  latter  to  the  Logamacese,  appear  to  be 
used  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  although  details  as  to  the  former 
have  chiefly  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  the  results  of  ordeal  in 
Madagascar.  According  to  Kolliker,  who  has  carefully  examined 
the  action  of  antiar,  it  first  affects  the  voluntary  then  the  reflex 
functions  of  muscles ;  but  the  heart  is  the  organ  first  affected, 
and  the  muscles  themselves  appear  to  be  affected  before  the 
nerves  which  supply  them.  With  regard  to  tanghin  which  has 
been  considered  by  Kolliker  and  Pelikan,  they  state  that  it 
does  not  excite  tetanic  convulsions,  but  that  it  affects  the  heart 
as  soon  without  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  as 
when  they  exist  unimpaired.  The  arrow  poisons  of  South 
America  are  generally  supposed  to  be  some  variety  or  other  of 
curare :  in  reality,  however,  amons  some  tribes,  substances  con- 
taining  picrotoxLae  instead  of  ciJarine  or  .tr^chiuBe  are  em- 
ployed.  We  have  refrained  from  saving  anything  as  to  the 
action  of  picrotoxine,  as  notwithstandmg  the  researches  of  Von 
Tschudi  its  mode  of  action  is  far  from  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  substance  to  which  it  most  nearly  approximates  is 
strychnine,  but  being  a  glucoside  and  a  neutral  or  almost  an  acid 
body,  its  reactions  not  only  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  alkaloid  referred  to  but  are  also  of  a  somewhat  indefinite 
character. 
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There  are  other  poisons  of  which  we  should  have  spoken  had 
space  permitted,  hut  we  can  only  cursorily  refer  to  one  or  two. 
Lahumum,  although  well  known  as  an  active  poison,  rarely  if 
ever  produces  death ;  many  cases  are  on  record  of  its  having 
proved  dangerous  especially  to  children,  but  the  early  vomiting 
which  it  seems  to  induce  probably  prevents  fatal  consequences. 
In  connection  with  its  chemical  history,  which  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  entirely  overlooked 
the  only  paper  which  has  been  devoted  to  a  close  examination 
of  the  subject.  It  is  contained  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  for  1861-62,  and  is  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Gray. 
ThiB  gentleman  came  to  the  conclusion  that  laburnum  contained 
three  principles  which  he  termed  Labumic  acid,  Labumia, 
Cystinea.  All,  however,  although  reacting  differently,  seem  to 
act  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  same  way ;  they  give  rise  to 
vomiting,  cause  sleep,  and  do  not  pui^e.  His  conclusions  are 
not,  however,  very  reliable,  for  there  are  some  obvious  mistakes  of 
natural  for  morbid  phenomena,  and  the  chemistry  is  not  very 
clear.  Nevertheless,  the  paper  deserves  notice,  as  being  almost 
the  only  one,  apart  from  that  of  Christison,  in  our  language, 
which  is  devoted  to  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject.  Yew 
and  privet  Dr.  Taylor  discusses  last  of  all :  we  have  but  little  to 
say  of  them ;  the  importance  of  the  former  depends  on  its  use  aa 
an  abortive,  a  mode  of  employing  it  which  often  entails  fatal 
consequences.  The  substance  has  been  scientifically  examined 
by  Schroff,  who  curiously  enough  states  that  the  berries  are  not 
poisonous;  one  case  given  by  Dr.  Taylor  completely  does 
away  with  this  notion.  Schroff  holds  that  in  its  action  it  is 
closely  allied  to  savine,  both  containing  an  irritant  and  a  nar- 
cotic principle.  Speaking  of  savine,  we  would  refer  Dr.  Taylor  to 
a  curious  case  narrated  by  May  in  which  this  substance,  caused 
death  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  the  grand  peculiarity  it  presented 
was  the  perforation  of  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  stomach  in  two 
places  ',  it  is,  however,  rather  doubtful  whether  this  could  have 
been  the  result  of  the  poison  itself. 

One  other  group  of  poisonous  substances  and  we  have  finished ; 
but  the  importance  of  sundry  of  the  gaseous  poisons  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  their  being  entirely  overlooked.  The  best  and  most 
recent  work  on  the  subject  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eulenberg  of 
Cologne.  This  writer  subdivides  them  into  such  as  produce  death 
by  excluding  air,  as  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c.,  these  having  no 
direct  deleterious  influence  upon  the  system.  Secondly,  the  toxi- 
csemic  gases  including  those  that  stupify,  as  carbonic  oxide,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  coal  gas;  those  that  irritate,  as  ammonia,  chlorine, 
sulphurous  acid  and  nitric  oxide.  What  he  terms  the  biolytic, 
or  what  some  would  caU   septic  gases,  include   sulphuretted 
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hydrogen^  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  gas  of  sewers,  arsenu- 
retted  hydrogen,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  so  on. 

The  two  last  enumerated  have  been  referred  to  under  the 
heading  of  the  material  which  renders  each  dangerous ;  so  that 
from  one  point  of  view  the  carbon  compounds  are  probably  the 
most  important.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly of  late  years,  and  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  distinguished  Claude  Bernard. 
For  a  capital  paper  on  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide,  probably 
the  most  interesting  of  the  group,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
the  May  number  of  the  new  '  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy/ It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  Gamgee,  a  rising  toxico- 
logist,  and  contains  most  of  the  facts  it  is  desirable  to  know  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of 
Eulenberg's  work  is  a  plate  exhibiting  the  peculiar  colours  the 
blood  exhibits  after  poisoning  by  certain  gases.  Probably  the 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  bright  red  tint  produced  by  car- 
bonic oxide,  notably  contrasting  with  the  dark  hue  consequent 
on  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  This  colour  appears  to 
depend  on  a  combination  of  the  carbonic  oxide  with  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  blood,  and  forming  with  it  a  permanent  compound 
of  a  more  stable  character  than  that  produced  with  the  bodies 
ordinarily  combining  with  haemoglobin,  viz.,  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid.  This  compound  resists  the  absorption  or  evolution 
of  oxygen,  expelling  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  and  taking  its  place, 
so  as  to  render  the  blood  useless  as  a  means  of  conveying  oxygen 
to  the  tissues.  When  haemoglobin  is  in  its  normal  condition,  it 
may  exist  either  in  a  highly  oxygenized  state,  or  in  one  where  less 
oxygen  is  present.  The  normal  haemoglobin  gives  with  the  spec- 
troscope two  well  marked  and  defined  bands,  but  in  its  oxidized 
form  only  one  of  these  is  present.  Carbonic  oxide  prevents  the 
conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other ;  the  blood  containing  less 
oxygen  than  usual,  cannot  part  with  as  much,  hence  also  haemo- 
globin cannot  readily  be  reduced  to  its  less  oxidized  form. 
These  peculiar  changes  Dr.  Gamgee  holds  to  be  constant,  and 
to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  detecting  death  either  by  car- 
bonic oxide  or  by  charcoal,  forms  which  give  rise  to  like  appear- 
ances. Not,  however,  invariably,  for  a  dark  colour  of  the  blood 
has  sometimes  been  noted  after  death  from  this  latter  cause. 
Nevertheless,  a  florid  hue  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  body 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  considered  indicative  of  this  mode  of 
death  by  charcoal  fumes.  Of  the  other  gases  we  cannot  now 
speak,  our  space  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  special 
mode  of  action  is  as  yet  comparatively  unknown,  and  researches 
in  this  direction  would  probably  conduct  to  a  rich  mine  of 
knowledge.    We  should  under  this  heading  have  referred  to 
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certain  accidents  which  have  occurred  from  aniline  vapours, 
turpentine  vapours,  &c.j  for  strictly  these  substances  should 
be  treated  as  gases  when  they  cause  death  by  being  respired. 
It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  deal  with  them  elsewhere. 

Having  now  finished  our  survey  of  the  toxicological  portion 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  work,  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  its  value 
aright.  In  so  doing  the  mode  of  its  appearance  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  it  constitutes  part  and  parcel  of  a  work  on  medical 
jurisprudence,  many  of  the  details  which  give  value  to  a  work 
on  toxicology,  may  therefore  be  omitted.  Not  so  in  a  book 
entirely  devoted  to  poisons ;  and  nowadays,  when  the  reactions 
of  poisons  on  the  lower  animals  are  assuming  such  an  import- 
ance, it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  that  something  more 
than  a  detail  of  symptoms  as  observed  in  man  should  be  given. 
In  this  respect.  Dr.  Taylor's  works  are  defective ;  as  related  to 
medical  jurisprudence  they  are  good,  although  some  important 
points  have  been  overlooked,  but  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
they  do  not  furnish  types  of  excellence.  It  must,  in  fact,  be 
confessed  that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  no  English  work 
which  represents  the  advanced  state  of  toxicology,  and  we,  alas ! 
can  hardly  hope  for  a  new  edition  of  that  best  of  all  works  on  the 
subject — Christison  '  On  Poisons.'  Much  has  been  done  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad ;  we  have  striven  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  crumbs  of  knowledge  which  have  fallen  from  a  master's 
table,  but  at  best  we  can  do  but  little,  our  means  are  limited ; 
and  if  we  have  supplied  a  faint  sketch  of  the  toxicology  of  to- 
day, it  is  the  utmost  which  could  be  expected  of  us.  The  sub- 
ject is,  however,  in  its  infancy,  but  the  important  applications 
many  substances  hitherto  looked  on  as  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme,  are  daily  receiving,  leave  us  room  for  hope  that  in  conrse 
of  time  their  effects  will  be  better  understood. 

To  aid  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  detection  of  crime  is  the 
duty  of  the  medical  jurist,  but  the  toxicologist  must  in  certain 
instances  assume  the  part  of  the  physiologist  as  well.  There 
are  manv  substances  which  have  never  been  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  yet  the  study  of  their  action  on  the 
animal  economy  may  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  giving  us 
an  insight  into  the  processes  of  life  not  otherwise  attainable. 
For  these  and  similar  reasons  we  could  desire  that  toxicology 
were  more  actively  studied  in  England,  but  we  also  fear  that  the 
practical  tendencies  of  our  countrymen  will  ever  leave  such 
investigations  to  be  conducted  by  a  select  few. 
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Rkyibw  III. 

Die  Lehren  vom  Syphilitischen  Contaffium  und  ihre  Thatsach^ 
liche  BegrHndung.  Von  Dr.  Hetnrich  Acspitz,  Docenten 
fiir  Hautkankheiten  und  Syphilis^  an  der  K.K.  Univer- 
sitat  in  Wien. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Syphilitic  Contagion  and  their  Actual 
Foundation,  By  Dr.  H.  Auspitz,  Lecturer  on  Skin  Diseases 
and  Syphilis  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Vienna.  Brau- 
muUer.     Pp.  384. 

Few  suhjects  have  of  late  years  received  more  attention  than 
syphilis^  few  deserve  this  in  a  •  greater  degree^  and  we  are  glad 
to  say  that,  although  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  yet  very 
imperfect,  still  the  study  of  syphilis  has  not  been  without  most 
important  results.  But^  to  advance  our  knowledge  in  any 
remarkable  manner^  it  is  necessary  to  limit  our  attention  to 
one  particular  department,  for  the  whole  subject  of  syphilis  has 
even  now  acquired  most  unmanageable  dimensions,  and  we  are 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Auspitz  has  done  well  in  limit- 
ing his  attention  in  the  present  volume  to  the  question  of  con- 
tagion, seeing  that  it  involves  most  of  the  theoretical  questions 
connected  with  the  disease.  Nor,  apart  from  the  pathological 
results  of  syphilis,  is  there  in  all  probability  a  more  important 
or  a  more  interesting  field  of  study  connected  with  the  disease 
than  this  of  contagion.  So  many  men  have  already  examined 
the  question  with,  it  must  be  confessed^  such  diverse  results, 
that  a  careful  and  impartial  estimation  of  the  relative  value  of 
these  various  opinions  comes  to  be  almost  an  essential.  Such  an 
investigation  Dr.  Auspitz  professes  to  make^  his  results  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers,  and  allow  them  to  judge  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  labours. 

With  that  prolixity^  that  ponderous  yet  thorough-going  style 
of  treatment  so  dear  to  a  German  mind.  Dr.  Auspitz  introduces 
his  theme  by  an  inquiry  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  contagious 
disease  to  which  the  human  being  is  liable,  and  by  settling  the 
relation  which  sjrphilis  bears  to  each,  then  setting  about  in- 
quiring wherein  lies  the  essence  of  its  contagiousness.  This 
question^  like  many  others,  is  far  more  easily  put  than  answered. 
But  although  a  direct  reply  cannot  be  given,  still  certain  causes 
which  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  some  influence  on  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  are  now  shown  to  be  of  no  potency. 
Thus  the  discovery  of  Donn6  of  the  existence  of  certain  animflJ- 
cules  in  the  pus  of  chancres  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
of  the  greatest  significance ;  but  subsequent  investigations,  by 
demonstrating  their  existence  in  other  fluids,  and  the  occasional 
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innocttousness  of  pus  containing  them^  definitely  settled  the  im- 
portance to  be  assigned  them.  Nor  has  chemistry  been  more 
successful  in  making  out  and  separating  the  syphilitic  virus ; 
for  that  there  is  a  virus  no  one  now  seeks  to  deny,  although 
the  school  of  Broussais  long  maintained  that  the  secondary 
symptoms  were  merely  the  consequence  of  the  local  lesions^ 
constitutional  reaction  following  in  the  train  of  the  ulcers  as  they 
would  in  that  of  any  other  injury.  Chemistry  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  certain  abnormal  conditions  as  existing  in  the  blood 
of  patients  labouring  under  syphilis^  but  nothing  very  diverse 
from  what  may  be  found  in  other  exhausting  diseases  :  thus^  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  are  notably  diminished  in  number,  and  the 
quantity  of  albumen  present  is  augmented,  whilst  that  of  the 
fibrine  remains  unaltered  ;  in  mercurialism,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood  is  diminished. 

But  although  the  essential  nature  of  the  syphilitic  virus  is  un- 
known, as  is,  indeed,  that  of  other  contagious  disorders,  still 
many  points  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
are  well  understood — the  vehicle,  the  mode  of  communication, 
the  immediate  result,  and  the  secondary  consequences ;  but  as 
these  last  are  very  far  from  being  constant  or  invariable,  some- 
times appearing  in  one  form,  sometimes  in  another,  of  all 
degrees  of  severity,  attacking  very  diflferent  organs  in  different 
individuals,  and,  it  must  be  said,  lasting  various  periods  in 
various  constitutions,  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  settle  whether  these  various  modifications  depend  on 
accidental  circumstances  connected  with  the  individual  afifected, 
or  are  the  constant  product  of  different  varieties  of  poison.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  settle  whether  the  syphilitic  poison  is 
simple  or  multiple ;  whether  we  have  one  or  more  distinct  and 
non-interchangeable  forms  of  disease. 

There  have  probably  been  few  doctrines  which  have  in  their 
time  been  more  vehemently  insisted  on  and  more  determinedly 
opposed  than  the  unity  and  duality  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
Experiment  and  argument  have  both  been  invoked,  yet  even 
now  the  minds  of  many  men  halt  between  the  two  opinions. 
To  dispose  of  any  such  question  more  than  one  method  is 
available :  one  may  either  limit  himself  to  the  observation  of 
cases  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  or,  by  artificially  inducing 
the  disease,  be  able  to  settle  its  conditions  more  exactly,  or 
better  still  to  combine  the  two  plans  of  study.  To  enable  him- 
self to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  whole  subject  of 
syphilitic  contagion  Dr.  Auspitz  has  adopted  what  might  be 
termed  the  historical  plan,  and  has,  accordingly,  divided  his 
work  into  chapters,  each  containing  the  history  of  syphilis 
during  a  certain  period,  treating  each  question  in  the  order  in 
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which  it  first  made  its  appearance.  The  first  chapter^  accord- 
ingly, deals  with  syphilis  in  antiquity  and  the  former  portion 
of  the  middle  ages ;  the  second  with  syphilis  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  and  throughout  the  sixteenth  centuries ; 
the  third  treats  more  especially  of  gonorrhoea;  the  fourth 
of  syphilis,  as  studied  hy  Hunter  and  Ricord ;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  dualists  and  unitarians  respec- 
tively, whilst  the  last  is  occupied  with  a  resume  of  the  whole 
subject. 

Tobfigin :  Whether  syphilis  did  exist  during  antiquity  is  atleast 
a  disputed  question ;  some  will  have  that  it  did,  others  that  it  did 
not ;  and  no  little  pains  and  learning  have  been  wasted  on  what 
after  all  is  a  most  unprofitable  discussion ;  certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  disease 
assumed  proportions  and  characters  which  had  they  previously 
existed  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  attention.  Excoriations 
and  simple  sores  so  produced  were,  no  doubt,  as  common  in 
early  times  as  now ;  but  the  existence  of  secondary  symptoms 
is  rather  more  doubtful.  We  have  heard  of  a  youth,  with  more 
ingenuity  than  reverence,  attempting  to  show  that  the  disease 
under  which  Job  laboured  was  secondary  syphilis ;  whilst  others, 
with  no  less  obliquity  of  understanding,  would  have  it  that  the 
disease  which  ravaged  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Moab 
was  of  a  similar  origin.  It  has  been  thought  that  some  of 
the  ceremonials  prescribed  by  Moses  were  aimed  against  the 
propagation  of  gonorrhoea,  but  we  must  descend  to  secular 
writers  of  a  much  later  date  if  we  are  to  form  any  definite  and 
well  grounded  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  secondary  syphilis. 
The  terms  employed  by  the  best  known  medical  writers  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  Aretaeus,  &c.,  are  so  vague  and  general,  and  withal 
so  indefinitely  employed,  that  we  cannot  deduce  any  authorita- 
tive  statement  from  their  writings,  but  from  one  epigram  of 
Martial  (book  vii,  ep.  7),  Auspitz  thinks  it  evident  that  condy- 
lomata and  their  contagious  character  were  well  known.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  term  here  employed  is  fictis,  which, 
from  a  quotation  elsewhere  given  by  our  author  wherein  ficus 
and  condylomata  are  both  mentioned,  appears  to  be  also  used  to 
designate  warts.  Other  lesions  which  are  most  frequently  the 
result  of  syphilis  are  also  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Thus  Plutarch  speaks  of  joint  affections  and  enlargements  of  the 
bones ;  while  others  allude  to  disorganisation  of  the  bones  of 
the  nose :  but  in  no  case  can  we  be  absolutely  certain  that  these 
were  the  consequences  of  syphilitic  contagion. 

The  writings  of  the  middle  ages  are  more  definite  on  the  subject 
of  venereal  sores,  and  in  the  work  of  Valescus,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  1418,  we  find  hardness  (inflammation,  &c.) 
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mentioned  as  a  specific  character  in  certain  intractable  forms  of 
the  disease ;  but  the  connection  between  sores  and  constitutional 
symptoms  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  fully  made  out.  If  we 
are  to  accept  Pruner^s  notion,  that  towards  the  equator  secondary 
syphilis  tends  more  and  more  to  assume  an  exanthematous  cha- 
racter, rather  than  to  attack  the  nose  and  month  as  in  northern 
climates,  we  might  account  for  this  omission  seeing  that  most  of 
the  writers  on  medicine  in  these  days,  Arab  and  others,  dwelt 
towards  the  south  of  Europe.  But  who  that  has  seen  syphilis 
in  a  warm  climate  can  agree  with  him  ?  We  must,  therefore, 
demur  to  Dr.  Auspitz^s  conclusion :  he  thinks  that  the  exist- 
ence of  syphilis  previous  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  but  with  this  opinion  we  cannot 
coincide.  Simple  venereal  ulcers  with  complicating  buboes 
were  no  doubt  known ;  but  for  their  production  no  specific  vims 
is  necessary,  neither  do  they  beyond  what  might  be  expected  of 
sores  in  such  a  situation  disorder  the  general  health ;  the  fearful 
consequences  which  followed  syphilis  within  a  few  short  years  of 
thisperiod  wereof  avery  dififerent  character,  andhow  on  Auspitz's 
view,  are  we  to  account  for  this  sudden  exacerbation  ?  Prom  the 
year  1490  up  to  1494,  we  come  across  references  to  a  venereal 
disease;  but  it  was  not  till  the  winter  of  1494-95,  when 
Charles  VIII  was  besieging  Naples,  that  syphilis  is  ordinarily 
assumed  to  have  broken  out  in  its  most  malignant  form.  In 
this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  typhus  fever  had  more  to 
do  with  the  extraordinary  mortality  than  syphilis  had ;  although 
the  mortality  from  the  two  diseases  is  ordinarily  commingled. 
If  hitherto  it  had  been  doubtful  whether  any  secondary  symp- 
toms, properly  so  called,  followed  the  appearance  of  genital 
ulcers,  in  the  cases  which  now  occurred  there  could  be  no  such 
dubiety.  Further,  the  disease  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  was 
communicable  by  sexual  connection  only ;  such  was  no  longer 
the  case,  and  the  malady  spread  with  appalling  celerity.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  from  this  origin  it  is  almost  universally 
known  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  the  Morbus  Gallicus  or  Nea- 
politanus.  These  writers,  also,  almost  all  note  the  hardened  bases 
of  the  ulcers  and  the  rapid  accession  of  general  symptoms  after 
the  appearance  of  the  primary  sores,  which  symptoms  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  severity  not  only  unprecedented  at  these 
times,  but  actually  unknown  at  the  present  day.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  exacerbation  of  a  comparatively 
speaking  mild  disease,  or  for  the  appearance  of  one  hitherto  un- 
known ?  Some  will  have  it  that  the  disease  was  entirely  new  and 
of  spontaneous  origin ;  others,  that  the  old  disease  was  com- 
bined  with  a  new  one ;  but  the  two  theories  in  most  favour  are, 
that  it  was  imported  either  from  America  or  from  Africa ;  the 
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other,  that  peculiar  circumstances  had  modified  the  pre-existing 
disorder.  From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  might  be  antici- 
pated that  Dr.  Auspitz  inclines  to  accept  the  latter  theory,  but 
in  this  respect  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  venereal  ulcers 
known  before  this  time  were  ever  followed  by  secondary  symp- 
toms as  we  speak  of  them ;  and  Dr.  Auspitz  brings  forward 
nothing  to  account  for  the  suddenness  of  the  appearance  and 
the  intensity  of  the  character  of  these.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage  in  1493, 
and  from  recent  researches  of  which  Dr.  Auspitz  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  the  objections  which  have  hitherto  been  urged 
against  this  theory  of  its  introduction,  which  was  so  vehemently 
maintained  by  Astruc  are  almost,  in  fact  we  might  say  altogether, 
disposed  of.  Certain  it  is,  that  within  a  very  few  years  from  the 
time  we  speakW,  the  disease  was  widely  spread  abroad  through- 
out Christendom. 

Of  the  sixteenth  century  we  need  say  but  little,  of  course  the 
knowledge  of  syphilis  was  increased,  and  great  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  mode  of  treating  it ;  but  still  the,  com- 
padratively  speaking,  simple  disease  gonorrhoea  was  confounded 
with  it,  nor  was  it  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  one  was 
disassociated  from  the  other,  although  previous  to  this  time  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  the  discharge,  which  was  accepted  as 
diagnostic  of  syphilis,  was  by  no  means  invariably  followed  by 
secondary  or  constitutional  symptoms.  It  will  ever  remain  an 
honour  to  English  surgery  tliat  it  was  almost  entirely  through 
the  exertions  of  its  professors  that  the  distinction  was  made ; 
Cockburn  in  London,  and  Balfour  in  Edinburgh,  being  the  first 
to  uphold  the  non-identity  of  the  disorders ;  whilst  probably  the 
most  powerful  opponent  of  this  doctrine  was  John  Hunter,  who 
published  his  classical  work  on  the  venereal  towards  the  end  of 
the  century.  He  showed  from  his  dissections  that  in  gonorrhcea 
there  was  no  excoriation  of  surface  as  there  was  in  ulcers  of  the 
external  parts ;  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  difierence  between 
a  secreting  and  a  non -secreting  surface.  This  stage  of  the 
controversy  is  notable  as  being  that  wherein  experiment  is 
invoked  for  the  first  time :  John  Hunter  having  tried  the 
effects  of  inoculating  pus  from  a  discharge  supposed  to  be 
gonorrhceal,  but  which  gave  rise  to  a  syphilitic  sore.  He  does 
not  say  whence  this  pus  was  taken,  and  we  can  now  readily 
enough  understand  that  the  discharge  had  in  reality  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  syphilitic.  At  the  same  time  Hunter  was 
aware  of  a  mild  form  of  discharge,  which  he  likened  to  fluor 
albus  in  women.  Hunter^s  opinion  was  not  long  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged ;  for  another  celebrated  man,  Benjamin  Bell,, 
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had  by  his  observations  and  experiments  arrived  at  a  com- 
pletely  contrary  conclusion.  He  was  also  the  first  to  point  out 
the  existence  of  internal  chancres^  and  to  thus  account  for  the 
formation  of  sores  by  pus  discharged  from  the  urethra.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  also  took  this  side  of  the  argument.  We  shall 
not  speak  of  any  of  the  subsequent  investigators  until  we  arrive 
at  the  time  of  Ricord,  who  published  his  famous  *  Traite  pra- 
tique des  Maladies  V&eriennes,'  in  1838.  This  celebrated 
writer  finally  dispelled  the  notion  of  the  identity  and  inter- 
communicability  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis :  but  he  went 
further.  Not  satisfied  with  proving  that  concealed  chancres 
(chancres  larves)  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  cases  on  re- 
cord in  which  a  urethral  discharge  had  been  shown  to  be 
capable  of  producing  sores^  he  affirmed  that  all  such  discharges 
of  a  non-syphilitic  nature  were  the  result  of  a  simple  non- 
specific infiammation^  most  readily  produced  by  a  similar  dis- 
charge, but  yet  capable  of  originating  in  other  ways.  In  this  he  no 
doubt  went  too  far,  but  his  error  was  of  importance,  showing 
how  readily  such  discharges  could  be  produced  by  acid  urine,  by 
menstrual  fluid,  and  many  other  things,  as  well  as  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  assertion  that  all  urethral  discharges  (non- 
syhilitic)  were  specific.  Auspitz  accepts  this  modified  view, 
viz.  that  the  weight  of  testimony  inclines  one  to  think  that  in  the 
gonorrhoeal  virus,  strictly  so  called,  there  is  something  specific ; 
but  we  confess  that  even  now  there  are  cases  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  determine. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  two  diseases  have  come  to  be 
separated.  Dr.  Auspitz  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
genital  ulcer,  with  which  he  has  more  immediately  to  do.  We 
have  already  hinted  that  many  looked  upon  this  ulcer  as  being 
of  a  simple  character,  and  considered  that  the  disease  was  not 
syphilitic  until  secondary  symptoms  (usually  known  as  the  "great 
pox'')  made  their  appearance ;  but  in  Hunter's  great  work  we 
have  the  characters  of  the  infecting  chancre  distinctly  and 
definitely  laid  down.  The  characters  which  he  selected,  par- 
ticularly the  induration  at  the  base,  are  even  nowadays  accepted 
as  distinguishing  the  so-called  true  or  Hunterian  chancre. 
Prom  other  parts  of  Hunter's  writings  it  can  be  distinctly 
made  out  that  this  was  the  only  form  of  sore  which  he  recog- 
nised as  capable  of  giving  rise  to  secondary  symptoms,  although 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  other  and  non-specific 
genital  ulcers.  The  same  doctrine  was  advocated  by  Abemethy 
and  Carmichael,  the  latter  of  whom  mentions  five  kinds  of  non- 
specific sore,  viz. —  (1)  a  superficial  ulcer  without  hardening,  but 
with  elevated  edges ;  (2)  a  superficial  ulcer  having  neither  of 
these  characters;  (8)  an  excoriation  with  the  secreting  of  pus;  (4)  a 
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phagedenic,  and  (6)  a  sloughing  sore.  Certain  of  these  he 
admitted  gave  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms,  but  of  a  kind  to 
1)e  distinguished  from  the  sequelse  of  a  true  chancre.  Buboes 
were  early  observed  to  be  a  consequence  of  venereal  disease, 
and  at  an  almost  equally  early  period  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  some  which  suppurated  and  some  which  did  not,  as 
well  as  that  the  latter  were  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms, 
theformer  not  so;  but  itwas  only,  comparatively  speakings  recently 
that  the  distinction  between  sympathetic  and  specific  buboes  was 
fully  made  out.  Of  the  truly  secondary  symptoms  condylomata 
appear  to  have  been  early  observed ;  but  the  differences  between 
condylomata  and  warts  were  not  so  readily  recognised,  although 
it  was  known  that  the  former  were  capable  of  propagating  the 
disease.  Of  the  important  researches  of  Hunter  on  these  and 
allied  subjects  we  cannot  now  delay  to  speak,  but  must  hurry 
on  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ricord  school. 

The  name  of  this  eminent  syphilographer  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease  for  whose  elucidation  he  did  so  much. 
His  plan  of  procedure  was  mostly  experimental,  more  so  than  had 
been  the  case  up  to  his  time ;  and,  accordingly,  he  fixes  upon 
inoculability  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  venereal 
sore.  He  also  looked  upon  the  constitutional  symptoms  as 
entirely  depending  on  the  local  affection,  so  that  if  the  latter 
could  be  converted  into  a  simple  ulcer  within  a  given  time,  no 
secondary  symptoms  would  follow.  His  conclusions  with  regard 
to  buboes  were,  if  possible,  still  more  important :  he  held  that 
the  specific  bubo  was  alone  transmissible  by  inoculation,  and 
that  when  a  bubo  could  not  be  so  propagated  no  secondary 
symptoms  would  ever  follow.  He  further  maintained  that 
secondary  symptoms  could  not  be  transmitted  by  inoculation, 
although  they  could  be  communicated  from  parent  to  offspring, 
whilst  tertiary  symptoms  could  neither  be  propagated  the  oneway 
nor  the  other.  Mucous  tubercles  he  held  to  be  non-contagious, 
but  admitted  that  they  could  not  always  be  distinguished  from 
certain  forms  of  chancre.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Bicord  clung 
to  the  unity  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  but  in  many  other  respects 
his  views  became  considerably  modified  by  more  enlarged  expe- 
rience ;  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  celebrated  '  Letters,^ 
differ  considerably  from  those  enunciated  in  his  earlier  work 
('Traits  pratique').  During  the  period  which  had  intervened 
between  the  publication  of  these  two  works,  Ricord's  atten- 
tion had  been  specially  directed  to  the  induration  of  certain 
chancres  and  the  softness  of  others ;  and  he  saw  that  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  kind  there  was  always  some  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sore,  with  regard  to  the  former  there  could 
be  none,  and  that  in  their  train  secondary  syphilis  invariably 
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followed.  Still  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  unity  in  the 
syphilitic  virus^  looking  upon  hardness  and  softness  as  characters 
dependent  on  accidental  peculiarity  of  position  and  constitution. 
He  also  stated  now  that  when  a  bubo  secretes  pus  capable  of 
propagating  the  disease^  the  malady  is  then  got  rid  of^  and  no 
secondary  symptoms  follow ;  not  so^  however^  if  an  indolent  bubo 
end  by  forming  non-contagious  pus,  for  thereby  no  such  immu- 
nity  is  secured.  Another  of  his  most  important  doctrines  was, 
that  one  attack  of  hard  chancre  effectually  provided  against  any 
subsequent  infection,  and  that  this  immunity  was  transmis- 
sible :  but  here  we  must  leave  Ricord. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  Auspitz  proceeds  to  discuss  the  dualistic 
theories  which  inevitably  rose  from  the  investigations  of  Bicord. 
Basaereau  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  notion  that,  as  two  such 
well-marked  varieties  of  syphilis  existed,  as  those  constantly  cha- 
racterised by  hard  and  soft  sores,  with  their  varied  sequelae,  it 
was  surely  more  rational  to  seek  some  reason  for  this  in  a  dif- 
ference in  the  virus,  than  in  modifying  circumstances  of  a  vari- 
able nature.  He  accordingly  recognised  two  forms,  the  true  and 
the  false  chancre,  holding  that  the  latter  has  existed  from  all 
time,  the  former  since  the  last  decennium  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury only.  But  matters  did  not  stop  here ;  in  1854  Clerc  ad- 
vanced the  notion  that  the  two  forms  of  chancre  (the  infecting 
and  the  non-infecting)  were,  in  reality,  identical ;  only  the  latter 
(chancroid)  was  produced  by  the  former  being  ingrafted  on  a 
constitution  already  syphilised,  that  it  bore  the  same  relation  to 
a  true  chancre  that  varioloid  did  to  smallpox.  The  opinions  of 
both  rested  on  too  narrow  a  foundation.  In  1858  there  ap- 
peared a  new  series  of  lectures  by  Ricord,  edited  by  Fournier, 
in  which  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  former  were  still  further 
modified.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  simple  and 
infecting  chancres,  reproduced  themselves  as  such  on  the  healthy 
individual,  but  that  the  inoculation  of  a  syphilitic  patient  with 
a  hard  chancre  was  commonly  followed  by  no  positive  result ; 
if  any  sore  was  produced  it  was  soft.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  admitted  that  soft  sores  if  infecting  might  propagate 
hard  ones.  Diday  again  held  that  there  were  two  distinct 
diseases — chancre  and  chancroid,  the  one  affecting  the  whole 
system,  the  "other  the  skin  and  lymphatics  only ;  neither  can  one 
give  rise  to  the  other,  but  when  a  chancroid  sore  becomes  in- 
grafted on  constitutional  syphilis,  the  resulting  sore  might  pro- 
pagate true  infecting  sores.  The  most  recent  French  writer 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Auspitz  is  RoUet,  whose  conclusions  he  gives 
at  full  length;  but  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  he  firmly 
maintains  the  duality  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  that  syphilitic 
pus,  whether  from  a  primary  or  secondary  sore,  always  gives  rise 
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to  an  infecting  ulcer :  at  the  same  time  he  upholds  the  doctrine 
of  mixed  sores  by  which  he  accounts  for  many  of  the  anomalous 
results  attained  by  earlier  observers. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  earlier  writers, 
and  what  prevented  them  from  coming  to  right  conclusions  was, 
that  their  inoculations  were  practised  on  individuals  who  had 
been  the  subjects  of  sores,  the  system  of  inoculating  healthy 
individuals  being  only  introduced  by  Wallace  of  Dublin,  in 
1835,  though  it  has  since  been  followed  out  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  German  school  of  syphilographers.  We  cannot  stay  to 
discuss  the  researches  of  Vidal,  o^  Waller,  of  Rinecker,  of 
Danielssen,  of  Gibert,  of  von  Bdrensprung,  of  Lindvurm,  of 
Hebra,  of  Rosner,  and  of  Bidenkap  on  this  subject,  important 
though  they  be :  we  have  already  delayed  too  long  in  tracing 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  doctrines  now  current. 

The  next  question  discussed  by  Auspitz  is  that  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  svphilitic  virus  by  vaccine  matter :  a  question  of 
no  ordinary  importaDce,  and  oni  which  even  now  is  unsettled. 
Here,  again,  an  English  surgeon  (Moseley)  was  the  first  to 
point  out  the  existence  of  a  contagious  disease  resulting  from 
vaccination,  but  its  nature  was  not  then  understood,  although 
it  is  described  as  yielding  to  mercurial  treatment.  Curiously 
enough,  almost  all  subsequent  details,  for  some  years  at  least, 
came  to  us  from  Italy,  where  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon,  with,  in  some  cases,  the  most 
disastrous  results.  To  speak  of  some  of  the  more  recent  in- 
stances :  in  1859  two  French  soldiers  were  vaccinated  from  a 
comrade  who  had  recently  suffered  from  syphilis.  In  one 
instance  there  was  no  result,  in  the  other  a  syphilitic  sore  fol- 
lowed. In  this  case  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  blood 
on  the  lancet  used  for  the  inoculation.  One  of  the  apparently 
best  verified  sets  of  cases  was  recorded  by  Pacchiotti  in  1862. 
The  healthy  child  of  healthy  parents  was  vaccinated,  and  when 
the  pustules  came  to  maturity,  forty-seven  children  were  vacci- 
nated from  his  arm.  It  turned  out  that  this  child  had  been 
in  constant  contact  with,  and  been  suckled  by  a  woman  la- 
bouring under  secondary  syphilis ;  accordingly  thirty-eight  out 
of  the  forty-seven  thus  vaccinated  became  affected  with  syphilis, 
several  died ;  and  of  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  from  one  of 
their  number,  seven  more  were  attacked. 

The  first  child  was  vaccinated  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  on 
the  24th  of  the  subsequent  February  there  were  affected  with 
disease  from  this  child  forty-six  other  children,  twenty-four 
mothers,  five  husbands,  and  three  brothers  of  those  attacked.  On 
the  27th  all  were  removed  to  the  hospital  at  Turin.  In  this 
case,  also,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  lancet  used  in  vaccinating 
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from  the  first  child  was  bloody.  There  are  other  narratives  to 
which  we  might  refer^  but  these  will  suffice.  Experiment  was 
called  into  p]ay  to  settle  the  disputed  question^  if  possible; 
accordingly,  vaccination  was  practised  with  lymph  taken  from 
syphilitic  individuals  with  negative^results ;  not  so  when  the 
lymph  was  mixed  with  the  pus  of  primary  or  secondary  sores. 
Fridinger  in  Sigmund's  clinic  undertook  a  number  of  experi- 
ments of  the  latter  kind,  and  with  most  decided  results,  no 
vaccine  pustule  being  produced,  but  in  its  place  a  well-marked 
sore.  The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Auspitz,  at  the  end  of  a 
remarkably  able  chapter  comes  are  as  follows :  That  vaccination 
may  give  rise  to  the  inoculation  of  syphilis,  but  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  decidedly  when  syphilis  exists  in  com- 
bination with  the  vaccme  virus;  that  this  power  of  transmission 
exists  in  the  virus  itself,  though  we  cannot  look  upon  the  lymph 
as  being  a  syphilitic  product;  it  is  rather  ordinary  lymph 
which  has  had  syphilitic  properties  ingrafted  on  it  by  passing 
through  a  syphilitic  constitution;  not  a  molecular  change, 
merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  vaccine  and  syphilitic  products. 
We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Auspitz  into  his  inquiry  as  to  the  results 
of  clinical  observation  on  syphilis ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
experiences  of  the  Vienna  school  decidedly  inclines  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  dualistic  theory. 

Among  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  syphilis 
are  those  of  late  years  advanced  as  to  syphilization,  and  its  effect 
on  the  disease.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  for  it  was  advocated 
by  Astruc  many  many  years  ago,  he  holding  that  a  saturation 
with  the  syphilitic  poison  was  both  possible  and  advisable. 
Not  very  long  ago  Diday  broached  the  idea  of  inoculating 
people  with  syphilis  as  one  would  with  the  vaccine  virus,  but  of 
course  the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution.  A  still  more 
visionary  proposal  was  made  by  Jeltschlinsky,  of  Moscow, 
who  imagined  that  the  true  cowpock  exercised  a  preservative 
influence.  But  the  great  advocates  of  syphilization  have  been 
Auzias  Turenne,  Sperino,  and  Boeck.  Although  the  theories 
they  have  severally  adopted  have  been  different ;  the  two  former 
desiring  to  saturate  the  system  with  syphilis,  the  last  to  elimi- 
nate it  by  a  natural  process  stimulated  by  repeated  introduc- 
tion  of  the  poison.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  chiefly 
adopted  by  Scandinavian  surgeons.  Although  some  experiments 
have  been  made  in  our  country,  the  results  have  not,  however, 
been  encouraging,  and  most  of  our  countrymen  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice.  This  chapter  finishes  the  historical 
portion  of  Auspitz's  work,  the  final  portion  being  occupied 
with  conclusions  founded  on  experimental  and  clinical  data. 
Of  the  former  we  subjoin  the  most  important,  viz.  that  the  trans- 
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ference  of  the  secretion  of  a  constitutional  syphilitic  affection 
(hard  chancre  included)  to  one  affected  with  syphilis  usually  pro- 
duces no  positive  result  when  the  secretion  is  devoid  of  ptis 
corpuscles.  When,  however,  by  artificial  or  natural  means  such 
affections  take  on  a  process  of  pus  formation,  the  inoculation  of 
the  pus  produced  either  (in  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two 
hours)  pustules  and  soft  inoculable  chancres,  or,  after  longer  in- 
cubation, infiltrations  capable  of  infecting  a  healthy  individual. 
We  wish  we  could  follow  our  author  all  through  his  valuable 
deductions  from  clinical  data,  but  our  space  forbids ;  they  are, 
however,  summarized  in  the  following  dogmas : 

**  There  are  two  forms  of  chancre,  a  simple  and  a  specific ;  and  this 
is  shown  by  either  invariably  reproducing  its  own  species  in  a  wund 
cofutitution,  by  a  period  of  incubation  in  infecting  sores,  and  the  want 
of  this  in  non-specific  sores,  by  characteristic  differences  in  their  ana- 
tomy, minute  and  otherwise,  and  the  pathology  of  either,  by  the 
different  nature  of  the  buboes  resulting  from  the  two,  by  the  dif- 
ference in  their  amenability  to  treatment,  and  by  the  inoculability 
or  the  reverse  of  their  secretion  in  a  syphilitic  indiyidual." 

We  do  not  say  that  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  but  the 
questions  in  dispute  are  here  advanced  in  a  straightforward  and 
intelligible  shape. 

Altogether,  we  are  highly  pleased  with  this  work,  it  gives  a 
clear  ZiA  able  r^mS  of  the  many  points  in  the  history  of 
syphilis  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  write  a  work 
which  would  be  entirely  unexceptionable  to  every  one,  so  fierce 
have  been  the  debates  on  this  most  interesting  theme.  To  say 
that  Dr.  Auspitz  has  done  this  would  be  false ;  but  we  can  say 
that  his  views  are  uniformly  stated  without  dogmatizing,  and 
in  no  case  have  they  been  formed  without  good  grounds.  The 
work  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  men  engaged  in  the 
study  of  syphilis,  not  only  as  containing  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  information,  but  also  as  giving  the  sources  whence 
this  has  been  derived  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  admit  of  ready 
reference  to  the  original  authority.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Auspitz  on  the  result  of  his  labours. 
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Ueber  Superfecundationund  Superfetation.  Von  B.  S.  Schultze. 
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1865.    Bj  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 

Thb  book  and  essays  on  our  list  are,  with  one  exception,  from 
the  pen  of  the  learned  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  the  University 
of  Jena  and  his  pupils.  They  show  the  careful  study  given  to  a 
branch  of  medicine  which  has  lately  made  considerable  advances 
amongst  ourselves,  and  merit  attention  as  an  example  of  its 
progress  in  that  school  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  appears  to  belong  to  the 
class  '  grariditas  interstitialis.'  Dr.  Farre^  in  his  brief  resumS 
of  the  varieties  of  tabal  gestation  remarks  ''  that  the  walls  of 
the  sac,  being  in  this  case  usually  much  stronger  than  when 
the  ovum  lies  nearer  to  the  distal  end  of  the  tube,  resist  pres- 
sure for  a  longer  time,  and,  consequently,  the  foetus  may  attain 
a  greater  growth.'^  There  is  also  less  danger  of  hematocele 
from  rupture. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  examining,  during  life,  the  healthy 
female  genital  organs,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  discordant 
opinions  that  have  so  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  profession. 
The  ignorance  as  to  the  amount  of  divergence  fit>m  a  supposed 
standard  of  health  which  may  take  place  without  being  morbid 
has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  error.  Observers  have  been  led 
to  treat  as  disease  what  on  more  accurate  observation  has  proved 
to  be  an  innocent  change  of  position,  or  a  secondary  result  of 
some  pathological  condition  has  been  treated  as  the  primary, 
and  with  a  fruitless  result  until  the  real  exciting  cause  has  been 
discovered.  Careful  diagnosis  is  our  only  remedy,  and  the 
assigning  to  each  organ  the  part  it  takes  both  in  health  and 
disease.  Just  as  many  diverse  diseases  of  the  chest  were  for- 
merly confounded  together,  so  diseases  of  the  uterine  organs 
are  still  frequently  misunderstood,  partly  from  neglect  in  tracing 
out  the  history,  partly  frx)m  want  of  dexterity  in  investigating 
and  determining  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease.  The  second 
paper  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  this  difficulty. 

Handbook  for  midtmves. — The  midwife  is  regarded  in  Germany 
as  a  person  legitimately  exercising  her  art,  and  not  as  an  inter- 
loper and  invader  on  the  territory  of  '  the  doctor/  She  is  there 
educated  in  a  hospital  and  expected  to  fit  herself  by  study  for 
her  vocation,  so  that  she  may  perform  her  duties  with  know- 
ledge instead  of  by  rule  of  thumb ;  and  being  able  to  recognise 
the  approach  of  danger,  may  call  in  time  for  more  highly 
instructed  obstetrical  assistance.  That  the  value  of  sound 
preliminary  instruction  is  generally  admitted,  the  establishment 

*  '  Cydopasdia  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,'  p.  621,  vol.  v,  Snppl. 
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of  a  system  of  nursing  in  many  of  our  hospitals  is  a  sufficient 
proof.  The  education  of  the  midwife  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  same  principle. 

Professor  Schultze  recognises  the  sphere  in  which  the  mid- 
wife's duty  lies.  His  book  is  an  able  guide.  He  gives  the 
requisite  information  in  full  detail^  without  going  beyond  the 
confined  circle  in  which  the  midwife  and  nurse  should  act^  and 
he  adapts  his  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the  class  for 
whom  he  is  writing. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 

Part  I  begins  with  an  outline  of  the  human  skeleton  and 
viscera^  the  vernacular  names  being  given.  The  skull  of  the 
child  and  dry  pelvis  of  the  woman,  the  external  and  internal 
female  genital  organs^  are  described  briefly  and  plainly^  and 
illustrated  with  fifteen  large  figured  woodcuts. 

Part  II  describes  natural  pregnancy^  the  mode  of  reckoning 
its  duration^  the  ovum  at  the  second,  seventh,  and  twelfth 
weeks;  the  foetus  of  sixteen,  twenty,  and  forty  weeks,  the 
marks  of  a  mature  child  contrasted  with  an  immature.  The 
projection  and  height  of  the  uterus  at  the  various  periods  are 
shown  by  an  ingenious  diagram,  and  general  but  minute  rules 
are  given  as  to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  pregnant  female. 

In  Part  III  regular  labour  is  described,  and  the  mechanism 
illustrated  by  diagrammatic  woodcuts.  With  reference  to  the 
perinaeum  he  directs  that,  if  the  tension  on  it  threatens  rupture 
the  birth  of  the  head  is  to  be  delayed  by  pressure  on  it  with 
two  fingers  until  the  tissues  yield  normally.  He  points  out  the 
vulgar  errors  committed  in  childbirth,  and  reckons  among 
them  the  putting  a  finger  into  the  mouth  of  the  child  to  clear 
away  mucus.  The  midwife's  '  bag'  should  contain  a  clyster, 
syringe,  a  catheter,  a  vaginal  tube,  scissors  and  thread  for  the 
funis,  sponges,  oil,  and  a  phial  of  sal  volatile  and  of  aether. 

Part  IV  is  occupied  with  the  condition  of  and  directions 
about  the  mother  and  child,  from  the  labour  until  she  gets  up. 
No  meat  is  allowed  for  the  first  four  days,  a  treatment  going 
out  of  fashion  in  England. 

In  Parts  V,  VI,  and  VII,  brief  and  accurate  directions  are 
given  how  the  midwife  may  recognise  any  departure  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  pregnancy,  unnatural  positions  of  the  child, 
twins,  extra-uterine  fetation,  irregularities  in  the  health  of  the 
mother,  on  the  position  of  the  uterus,  metrorrhagia,  miscarriage, 
abnormal  presentations,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  pelvis, 
lesions  of  the  uterus  and  soft  parts,  still  birth,  and  the  various 
dangerous  complications,  whether  regarding  the  mother  or  child, 
which  require  medical  assistance.  The  book  is  arranged  in 
numbered  paragraphs,  and  a  full  index  is  supplied. 
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In  the  essay  on  superfcetation.  Professor  Schnltze  attempts 
to  throw  light  on  a  q^iion  which  presented  more  interest  in 
former  days  than  it  now  awakens.  He  examines  the  problem 
as  a  possibility  and  a  probability,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the 
first  and  against  the  second. 

Our  text-books  on  midwifery  give  little  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  in  still-bom  children,  and  the  subject  is  gene- 
rally  passed  over  very  cursorily;  and  we  have,  therefore,  given 
a  full  abstract  of  the  paper  by  Schultze  on  this  subject. 

Two  theses  for  medical  degrees  on  hsematocele  and  con- 
tracted pelvis  respectively  are  the  next  in  our  review,  and  we 
conclude  with  a  notice  of  an  essay  on  placenta  prsvia,  by  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. — D.  K — ,  set.  37,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  by  Professor  Schultze,  December,  1862,  with  symp- 
toms of  sub-acute  peritonitis.  She  said  that  she  was  about 
thirty  weeks  pregnant,  and  had  suffered  abdominal  pain  since  the 
first  seven  weeks,  with  dysuria  and  painful  defecation.  She  had 
felt  the  movements  of  the  child  a  few  days  before  admission.  The 
abdomen  contained  a  central  tumour  like  a  uterus  of  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  weeks'  pregnancy.  On  vaginal  examination,  the  dnger 
passed  two  and  a  half  inches  into  the  uterus,  and  then  met  with 
firm  elastic  resistance.  By  combined  external  and  internal  pal- 
pation a  foetus  was  distinctly  made  out,  a  portion  of  the  tumour 
being  resonant.     Extra-uterine  pregnancy  was  diagnosed. 

January. — (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  vulva 
appeared. 

February. — The  abnormal  tumour  had  diminished  in  size,  lay 
more  to  the  left  side,  was  harder,  and  more  fixed.  An  abscess 
began  to  form  in  the  abdominal  wall,  which  burst  in  March, 
discharging  matter  with  a  fecal  smell.  A  probe  passed  through 
this  opening  came  upon  bone,  as  also  did  a  sound  passed  per 
uterum.     The  bladder  was  in  a  normal  condition. 

In  April  some  foBtal  bones  passed  with  the  urine,  and  a  fistula 
was  found  in  the  posterior  wall.  Bone,  blood,  and  muco-pus 
continued  to  pass  per  urethram  till  it  became  blocked  by  a  cranial 
bone. 

May  12th. — Patient  being  under  chloroform,  the  abdominal 
fistula  was  enlarged  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  through  this  the 
most  part  of  the  bones  of  a  foetus  was  removed  with  forceps ; 
but  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  were  too  firmly  adherent  to 
the  cyst-waU  to  be  dragged  away  safely ;  they  were,  however, 
taken  away  on  May  21st. 

May  31st. — A  number  of  small  bones  passed  by  stool. 

June. — Symptoms  of  uraemia  with  inflammation,  first  of  the 
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right  and  then  of  the  left  kidney  supervened.     The  patient, 
however,  struggled  through,  and  became  convalescent. 

August  10th. — ^The  catamenia  appeared.  A  year  later  the 
patient  was  in  perfect  health.  On  examination,  the  uterine 
cavity  measured  two  and  a  half  inches  straight,  but  two  and 
three  quarters  to  the  left '  cornu.'*  On  the  right  side  an  ovary 
was  felt  behind  the  uterus  in  the  Douglas^  space.  At  the  left 
comu  of  the  uterus  the  left  ovary,  double  its  natural  size,  was 
recognised.  The  bladder  was  healthy.  Schultze  suggests  that 
the  death  of  the  foetus  was  due  to  perforation  of  the  rectum,  the 
communication  being  shown  by  the  faecal  smell  of  the  abscess 
matter. 

The  case  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  perforation  of 
bladder,  rectum,  and  abdomen,  with  closure  of  the  fistulae  and 
restoration  to  health. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  operation  in  such  cases,  and  the  period 
for  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule.  The  great 
tolerance  that  the  abdomen  has  of  such  a  body  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  temporising.  The  result  in  the  present  case  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proceedings. 

On  Palpation  of  the  Ovary, — Schultze  says  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  feeling  the  healthy  ovary  by  external  palpation, 
combined  with  the  vaginal  touch,  except  when  the  abdominal 
walls  are  very  tense  or  very  fat.  He  does  not,  however,  call 
attention  to  the  position  in  which  the  patient  must  be  placed  for 
such  an  examination.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  an  exact 
diagnosis  if  the  patient  is  only  placed  in  the  ordinary  accouch- 
ing position.  She  must  be  on  her  back,  the  shoulders  sup- 
ported, the  legs  drawn  up  so  that  the  heels  are  a  few  inches 
asunder,  and  the  thighs  fall  apart  easily ;  in  fact,  so  that  the 
abdominal  muscles  may  be  quite  relaxed.  Dr.  Marion  Sims 
has  described  the  attitude  very  exactly ;  but  the  vaginal  hand 
may  be  passed  underneath  the  thigh  sideways,  instead  of  from 
the  front  as  he  advises.  In  the  examination  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  mistaking  for  the  ovary  a  cyst  in  the  broad 
ligament,  an  enlargement  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  a  fibroid 
outgrowth  of  the  uterus,  a  foecal  mass;  even  a  swollen 
lymphatic  gland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  has  been 
taken  for  the  ovary  dislocated  into  the  Douglas'  space.  Schultze 
does  not  think  much  is  to  be  gained  by  examination  per  rectum, 
as,  except  when  the  ovary  is  dislocated  downwards,  it  can  rarely 
be  felt.  The  healthy  ovary  is  usually  not  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  not  always  even  when  inflamed,  so  long  as  the  peritoneum  is 

^  1b  there  not  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  might  have  been  an  instance  of 
a  bicomed  ntems,  which  wonld  account  for  the  absence  of  rapture  at  an  earlier 
period. 
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unaffected.  Both  daring  and  after  inflammation  the  ovary  is 
often  found  in  the  Douglas'  space,  and  in  the  latter  case  does 
not  always  regain  its  normal  position.  "  In  many  cases,"  says 
he,  '^  I  have  found  that  oophoritis  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
symptoms  assigned  to  prolapsus  and  metritis,  and  on  this  being 
ciired,  health  was  re-established,  although  the  uterus  remained 
flexed  or  verted ;  while  conversely,  when  painful  sensations 
have  been  relied  on,  I  have  found  that  the  ovary  was  free  from 
pain.''  A  case  is  detailed  where  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  was 
coincident  with  ovaritis.  Attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
flexion  by  means  of  Simpson's  intra-uterine  pessary;  but  no 
relief  was  obtained  until  the  ovaritis  was  resolved^  and  then  the 
patient  became  free  from  pain  and  discomfort^  although  the 
uterus  was  still  retroflexed. 

Superfecundation  and  superfetation  have  frequently  been  used 
as  synonymous ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  apply  them  to  dis- 
tinct ideas.  Superfecundation  then,  supposes  that  two  or  more 
ova  are  separated  at  one  ovulation,  and  that  they  become  impreg- 
nated at  different  occasions,  but  within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
The  probability  of  this  is  not  disputed,  though  it  cannot  be 
proved ;  superfetation  supposes  that,  after  pregnancy  has  been 
going  on  for  several  weeks  or  months,  a  second  ovulation  occurs, 
and  that  the  ovum  of  this  period  becomes  also  impregnated. 

The  arguments  against  this  are  twofold : 

A,  that  it  is  a  physiological  impossibility ;  B,  that  the  sup- 
posed cases  can  all  be  explained  in  other  ways. 

A,  it  is  asserted  that,  1,  ovulation  does  not  occur  after 
pregnancy  has  taken  place ;  2,  that  the  effects  of  pregnancy 
prevent,  a,  access  of  another  ovum  to  the  uterus,  and,  6,  access 
of  semen  to  such  an  ovum. 

A  1.  Suspension  of  menstruation  during  pregnancy  is  the 
rule,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  exceptions.  Many 
authors^  are  of  opinion  that  ovulation  continues  during  preg- 
nancy ;  ovulation,  then,  cannot  be  denied,  although  we  cannot 
prove  it. 

A,  2.  The  decidua  is  only  the  hypertrophied  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  the  passage  from  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus  is, 
therefore,  open.  The  union  of  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa 
takes  place  about  the  twelfth  week ;  up  to  this  time  therefore 
the  semen  can  pass  up  the  uterus,  and  after  this  period  the 
decidua  may  be  adherent  to  the  uterus  only  in  places,  as  in 
the  case  of  dropsy  of  the  gravid  uterus  reported  by  Dr.  Duncan.^ 

I  Hobl.  <  Lehrb.  der  GebnrUhalfe/  1,  Anfl.  1866,  p.  347 ;  Scanzoni,  '  Lebrb. 
der  Gebartsbulfe/  8,  Anfl.  1866,  p.  820.  Tbe  same.  '  Beitrige  sor  Gebnrtab  und 
Qynak,'  it,  p.  811, 1860.     Ritcbio. 

'  *  Edinburgb  Montbly  Joarnnl/  April,  1868.     See  too  Hegnr's  "  Researches 
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But  though  superfetation  is  thus  theoretically  not  an  impossi- 
bility, its  reality  is  by  no  means  proved. 

B.  KussmauP  refers  to  two  cases  (Dejean  and  Bellengsen), 
where  a  five  and  a  seven  months'  dead  foetus  were  brought  forth 
together  with  a  three  months'  fresh,  almost  living  foetus 
respectively.     In  both  women  the  uterus  was  double. 

Meisner  ^  describes  a  case  where  twins  were  contained  in  one 
ovum,  one  of  which,  apparently  twelve  days  dead,  measured 
fourteen  and  a  half  Paris  inches  (seventeen  English),  and  pre- 
sented the  signs  of  thirty  weeks'  growth ;  the  other  was  mature. 
The  difference  of  development  could  not  have  been  due  to 
superfetation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  cases  where  foetuses  showing  different 
degrees  of  development  have  been  born  at  the  same  time,  are 
five  cases  of  triplets  related  by  D'Outrepont,*  Klykpennink,'* 
Bock,^  Hausbrand,*  Bothamel.^ 

The  foetuses  in  the  first  three  cases  are  described  as  being 
well  nourished,  round,  ^xiA  fresh, — the  difference  of  development 
between  the  foetuses  in  each  set  of  triplets  as  representing  the 
ratio  of  four  months  to  nine  months.  Now,  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  superfetation  taking  place  are  ci  fortiori  greater  in 
these  cases  than  in  doublets. 

Schultze  next  discusses  the  case,  where  twins  are  bom  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time,  their  growth  corresponding  to 
the  period  of  birth.  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  already  shown  that 
the  fact  of  twins  being  found  alive  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, as  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  weeks,  or  even  seventeen 
to  forty,  does  not  necessitate  the  supposition  of  a  different 
period  of  impregnation."  But  we  must  observe  that  in  none  of 
the  cases  quoted  are  the  secondary  foetuses  described  as  actually 
alive,  some  are  said  to  be  weU  nourished,  quite  fresh,  and  others 
are  less  accurately  described.  Schultze  proceeds  to  argue  on 
the  above  assumption,  that  the  cases  reported  by  Desgranges,® 

on  the  Decidna,"  &c.,  in  '  Monatschrift  fur  Geb./  December,  1863,  bd.  zxii, 
p.  429. 

1  Enssmaul,  *  Zur  Mangel,  &c.,  der  Qebarmntter,'  p.  296,  Worzburg,  1869. 

*  '  De  SecnndinU  ac  de  Superfetatione,  Diss.  Inang.'  LeiprisD,  1819. 
'  '  Oebortshiilfliche  Demonstrationem,'  Weimar,  x  Hefl.,  1829. 

«  *  Praktisch.  Zeitschrift,'  1835 ;  "  Nov.  Dec,"  Keferat  in  '  Schmidt's  Jahrbnch.' 
XV,  306. 

*  *  Beschreibong  eines  Falles  von  Drillingflschwangerschafb  Inangnral-disserta- 
tion,'  Marbnrg,  1856. 

*  <Med.  Zeitschrift,' V.  V,  f.  H.  in  Pr.,  1836;  No.  14,  Beferal  in 'Schmidt's 
Jahrb.,'  xi,  311. 

7  '  Zeitschrifi  fur  die  gesamonta  Heilk.,  &c.,  Knrhessens,  Yeretnsblatt  Knrhes- 
sicher  Aertze  nnd  Wnnd&rtzte,'  Bd.  1,  heft  i,  1842;  *  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,'  37,  267. 
"  Knssmanl,  op.  cit,  p.  299,  300. 
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Eisenmann^^  Barker,' Thielmann^'  may  be  explained  in  a  similar 
way.  He  suggests  that  if  the  smaller  foetus  in  Klykpennink's 
case  had  not  been  bom  until  it  had  reached  its  fiill  development, 
that  there  would  have  been  a  difference  of  twenty-four  weeks 
between  the  birth  of  its  already  mature  brother  and  of  itself. 
In  the  museum  at  Jena  is  a  preparation  exhibiting  the  placenta 
and  membranes  of  a  child  at  term  having  annexed  at  one  side  a 
second  placenta  and  ovum,  within  the  membranes  of  which  a  six- 
weeks'  old  fostus  floats.  The  fcetus,  however,  though  its  structural 
development  is  only  apparently  of  six  weeks,  seems  to  be  of 
much  older  date,  as  it  is  long  instead  of  round,  measuring  three 
inches  instead  of  a  little  over  one  inch ;  the  funis  is  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  the  amnion  and  chorion  are  joined  together,  the 
cavity  having  disappeared.  Schultze  concludes  that  the  possi- 
bility of  superfetation  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  no  presumptive 
case  at  present  reported  will  bear  accurate  criticism. 

In  a  very  able  paper,  read  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  November  24,  1864,  and  published  in  the  '  Edinb. 
Monthly  Journal,'  Dr.  Bonnar,  of  Cupar,  Fife,  has  collected  a 
large  number  of  reported  cases.  After  examining  them  criti- 
cally, he  urges  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  probability  of 
superfetation.  After  showing  that  the  uterus  is  not  again  ready 
for  impregnation  until  the  fourteenth  day  after  delivery,  and 
that  180  days  of  intra-uterine  birth  is  the  least  number  necessary 
for  a  child  that  shall  live  to  puberty,  he  brings  forward  from 
the  peerage  three  cases,  amongst  others  of  less  weight,  where 
persons  lived  to  adult  age  and  married  who  must  either  have 
been  conceived  during  the  uterine  life  of  their  elder  living 
brothers,  or  have  themselves  been  in  uter6  only  168,  159,  and 
113  days  respectively. 

On  stilUbirth,  The  pallor  and  suspended  animation  occurring 
in  new-born  children  as  a  result  of  premature  separation  of  the 
placenta,  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  loss  of  blood,  whereas 
the  mode  of  death  is  really  asphyxia  (apnoea  of  Watson),  "for,'' 
says  Schultze,  "  on  injecting  a  placenta  with  milk  by  the  um- 
bilical vein,  not  a  drop  escapes  from  the  uterine  surface." 
Pernice  has  described  the  symptoms  and  anatomical  differences 
between  asphyxia  and  anaemia  in  the  newborn.  He  recognises 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  mode  of  death  when  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  placenta  has  been  so  slight  as  only  to  diminish  the 
respiratory  surface  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  at  the  same  time  he 
happily  brings  forward  Herholdt's  suggestion,  that  the  uterine 

>  '  EiBenmann,  Tabula  Anatomise  qaatuor,  uteri  duplicis  Obiervationem  cet. 
Argentorati/  1752. 

'  '  American  Monthly  Journal.' 

s  <Med.  Zeitung  Ruulandfl,'  1853,  No.  50. 
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haemorrhage  reduced  the  action  of  the  maternal  heat^  and  thus 
the  fcetus  did  not  receive  a  sufficiency  of  oxygeuised  blood. 
.  The  rationale  of  the  apnoea  is  thus  explained  by  Schultzc : 
— Deficiency  of  oxygen  excites  an  attempt  at  intra-uterine  in- 
spiration ;  this^  being  repeated,  directs  the  blood  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs ;  the  quantity  and  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  ductus  Botalli  and  descending  aorta  are 
thereby  diminished^  and  the  vis  i  tergo  being  thus  vreakened, 
the  placental  circulation  becomes  slower  and  less  in  quantity. 
In  proportion  as  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
quickened  by  the  fruitless  acts  of  inspiration,  the  left  auricle 
becomes  gorged  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  space  for  the 
blood  of  the  placenta  and  vense  cavse  encroached  on  with  the 
choking  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  repletion  of  the  right  auricle 
(and  later  also  of  the  left)  induces  stagnation  in  the  whole  venous 
system  of  the  body,  the  umbilical  vein  being  the  last  to  suffer 
because  of  the  hepatic  capillary  system  interposed  between  it 
and  the  heart.  The  diminution  of  pressure  on  the  umbilical 
arteries,  and  later  the  increased  pressure  on  the  umbilical  vein, 
favour  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  foetal  blood,  and 
respiratory  acts  are  repeated  so  long  as  the  medulla  oblongata 
answers  its  stimulus.  It  is  the  sudden  abridgement  of  the 
respiratory  surface  which  excites  the  first  inspiration  as  we  see 
happen  at  normal  birth  from  the  rapid  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid.  Tbere  are,  of  course,  other  causes  which  act  mechanically 
on  the  circulation,  as  compression  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  to 
which  is  perhaps  due  the  congestions  we  find  in  the  kidneys  and 
genital  organs,  and  the  ecchymoses  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
intercostal,  bronchial,  and  coronary  arteries. 

Dr.  Kampffe  details  two  cases  of  retro-uterine  tumour,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  diagnostic  of  haematocele,  though  not 
confirmed  either  by  post-mortem  section  or  tapping. 

P.  G — ,  a  multipara,  thought  herself  again  pregnant,  the 
catamenia  having  ceased  fourteen  weeks;  symptoms  of  abor- 
tion came  on  followed  by  persistent  dysuria,  pain  in  defseca- 
tion  and  in  the  iliac  regions.  The  patient  looked  exsanguine, 
but  there  were  no  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  uterus  was 
thrust  forwards  and  upwards  by  a  fixed  firm  elastic  swelling 
which  extended  into  the  abdomen,  to  a  level  with  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
tumour  diminished  and  became  firmer  in  consistence.  The  cata- 
menia returned  but  were  copious  and  irregular.  The  general 
anaemic  condition  was  still  marked.  Examination  made  four 
months  later  showed  the  uterus  normal,  and  a  rounded  hard 
tender  lump  in  Douglas'  space.  The  left  ovary  was  found 
in  sitii,  but  the  right  was  not  perceptible. 

80— XL.  24 
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P.  S. —  was  delivered  by  forceps ;  the  labour  was  followed  by 
parametritis.  She  afterwards  suffered  from  syphilis  and  con- 
sequent abortion.  Subinvolution  of  the  uterus  and  metror- 
rhagia deteriorated  the  general  health.  Catamenia  became 
regular  for  some  months.  On  January  9th,  1864,  they  had  con- 
tinued ten  days,  were  excessive,  and  pain  cam6  on  in  the  lower 
belly  with  symptoms  of  pelvic  peritonitis.  On  vaginal  exami- 
nation, resistance  was  felt^  with  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
posterior  cul  de  sac. 

February  4th. — Again  metrorrhagia,  with  increase  of  pain^ 
and  a  post-uterine  tumour  became  distinct,  rising  up  to  the 
umbilicus.  Anaemia  was  marked;  under  the  use  of  ice  and  full 
diet  the  tumour  diminished. 

March. — Catamenia  regular;  no  increase  in  the  tumour, 
which  gradually  disappeared.  An  irregular  mass  was  felt  at 
the  situation  of  each  ovary. 

The  first  case  illustrates  Bemutz's^  description  of  peri-uterine 
hematocele  from  menstrual  retention.  The  second  seems  to 
come  under  his  fourth  group  of  peri-uterine  hsemorrhagic 
haematocles. 

Contracted  Pelvis  and  its  influence  on  Lahour, — Dr.  Pfeiffer 
writes  the  thesis  for  his  degree  on  the  equally  contracted 
pelvis  (sequabiliter  justo  minor).  He  takes  as  his  standard 
Litzmann^s  guage  3''  &"  internal  conjugate  diameter.  Litz* 
mann  found  the  per-centage  of  these  pelves  14*9;  Michaelis 
13*1.  The  contraction  of  the  pelvis  Dr.  PfeiSer  regards  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  limb  and  funis  presentations,  as  the  head  does 
not  fill  the  pelvis  properly.  The  teaching  at  Jena  agrees  with 
our  own  as  to  the  danger  to  the  mother  from  long-continued 
pressure,  and  the  advisability  of  early  assistance.  If  the  con- 
jugate diameter  is  not  less  than  2"  W"  the  forceps  should  always 
be  first  applied  if  less  then  craniotomy  or  Caesarian  section. 
Turning  instead  has  not,  in  the  experience  of  the  hospital,  saved 
the  child's  life.  If  the  child  be  dead,  cephalotripsy  is  far  more 
favorable  for  the  mother  than  extraction  with  the  forceps. 

Premature  labour  should  not  be  induced  before  the  twenty- 
ninth  week,  and  in  slight  cases  of  contraction  the  thirty-second 
to  the  thirty-fifth  week  is  preferable. 

The  modes  mentioned  are — the  uterine  douche  of  Kiwisch ; 
the  tampon  and  Cohen's  method  with  the  catheter.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  the  plans  for  dilating  the  cervix  either  by  a  pessary 
or  air  bag. 

Tables  of  the  measurements  of  the  pelvis  and  children  in 
thirty-two  cases  are  drawn  up,  and  details  of  thirteen  labours 

1  '  Diseases  of  Women,'  Bemutz  and  Gonpil,  vol.  i,  p.  74,  208,  and  219,  New 
Sydenham  Society,  1866. 
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are  given.  No.  1  Csesarean  section ;  2,  the  cervix  was  incised ; 
3,  forceps  used;  4,  her  first  labour  was  with  forceps,  her 
second  abdominal  presentation,  turning  failed,  the  spine  was 
divided  and  the  trunk  extracted  piecemeal,  her  third  premature 
induction  and  turning;  5,  forceps  failed,  craniotomy;  6,  pre- 
mature  labour  induced  by  douche ;  7,  douche  for  several  days, 
then  tampon,  then  catheter  passed  between  membranes  and 
uterus,  and  douche  again  repeated;  9,  forceps;  10,  the  vulva 
was  incised;  23,  vulva  incised ;  25,  tampon,  turning;  27,  forceps; 
32,  vulva  incised. 

Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  criticises  the  Lettsomian  lectures  of  Dr. 
Barnes  on  placenta  pnevia  with  considerable  acrimony,  and 
declares  himself  unable  to  appreciate  bis  theory,  his  physiology, 
his  anatomical  views,  or  his  method. 

Dr.  Taylor  begins  his  essay  by  insisting  on  the  non-shortening 
of  the  cervix  uteri  during  pregnancy,  and  agrees  with  Dr.  Farre 
on  its  real  anatomical  character.  He  illustrates  his  view  by 
three  plates  depicted  from  nature,  one  of  which,  coloured,  shows 
a  preparation  of  a  portion  of  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  died 
six  hours  after  labour  at  term,  exhibiting  very  distinctly  the 
cervix  as  contrasted  with  the  corpus  uteri.  But  Dr.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  taken  as  anatomical  drawings,  plates  which  Dr. 
Barnes  evidently  intended  as  mere  diagrams.  Many  writers, 
as  Bamsbotham,  Churchill,  Lee,  are  not  explicit  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  cervix  uteri  and  use"  language  which  may  mis- 
lead, as  it  evidently  has  done  Dr.  Taylor ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  consider  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  to  be 
the  seat  of  placental  attachment,  since  the  placenta  has  already 
become  fix5  before  the  cervix  has  even'apparently  becomJ 
shortened.  Portal,  in  1672,  in  describing  placenta  prsevia,  says, 
*'il  estoit  coUe  ^  Torifice  interne,"  "je  sentis  le  placenta  qui 
environnoit  en  dedans  Porifice  interne.'*  The  apparent  difficulty 
has  arisen  from  later  writers  speaking  of  the  os  uteri  without 
distinguishing  between  os  internum  and  os  tincae. 

Dr.  Taylor  aptly  compares  the  action  of  the  cervix  with  that 
of  the  horse's  anus  in  defsecation,  the  expansion  of  the  canal 
producing  an  apparent  effacement. 

The  treatment  in  placenta  praevia  advised  by  Dr.  Taylor,  is, 
*'  To  resort  to  the  tampon  if  the  flooding  is  profuse  or  active, 
and  the  cervix  not  yet  expanded,  the  os  tincse  closed.  Whether 
this  occurs  at  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month,  or  full  term, 
I  prefer  using  the  ordinary  rolled  surgical  bandage  two  inches 
wide.''  When  the  cervix  opens,  if  the  pains  are  feeble,  rupture 
the  membranes,  and  then,  if  necessary,  give  ergot.  "  There  is 
no  call  for  turning  in  cases  of  this  character.^'  *'  If  there  be  com- 
mencing exhaustion,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse,  resort  to 
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Dr.  Simpson's  method/*  (i.e.  separate  the  whole  placenta)^  and 
when  the  patient  rallies  attempt  version.  Should  there  be 
transverse  presentation,  rectify  it  by  Dr.  Hicks'  combined 
method  of  version,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed  use  internal  version. 


Review  V. 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  for  Bombay^  1864.    8vo, 

pp.  285.     Bombay,  1865. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  several  reports  of  the 
sanitary  commissions  at  the  different  presidencies  of  India 
have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  made  generally  public  in  this 
country.  The  only  one  that  has  reached  us  is  the  first  issued 
by  the  Bombay  commission ;  and  as  this  does  not  contain  copies 
of  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Leith,  the  president,  and  the 
War  Office  on  various  topics  about  sanitary  matters  referred 
to,  the  information  given  is  not  so  complete  as  might  have 
oeen  reasonably  looked  for.  Whether  the  unwillingness  to 
oring  before  the  public  eye  all  the  printed  official  documents 
relating  to  the  different  commissions  be  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  home  or  of  those  in  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  reticence  will  henceforth  cease,  and  that  the  several  pub- 
lications issued  by  these  boards  shall  be  made  freely  and  at 
once  accessible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  results  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  unnecessarily  high  death-rate  of  69  per  1000,  assumed  by 
the  B/Oyal  Commission  for  the  British  Army  in  India  generally, 
excited  no  small  amount  of  criticism  among  the  medical  officers 
of  the  service  there  as  well  as  in  this  country.  In  the  Bombay 
presidency  more  especially,  in  which  the  mortality  among  the 
troops  was  always  much  less  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  strong  exception  was  taken  to  the  standard  adopted 
by  the  commissioners ;  nor  could  this  be  wondered  at  when  it 
appeared  that  not  only  had  the  death-rate  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  never  reached  one  half  the  above  estimate,  but  also  that, 
during  this  period,  there  had  been  a  very  marked  and  progressive 
diminution  going  on  in  the  annual  amount  of  sickness  and  death 
throughout  the  Bombay  army.  It  would  seem  that  the  com- 
ments made  on  this  subject  by  the  sanitary  commission  of  this 
presidency  had  caused  the  issuing  of  some  counter-remarks  by 
the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  of  the 
War  Office ;  for  the  report  now  before  us  contains  a  reply  to 
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these  remarks  on  other  points  besides  that  of  the  annual  death- 
r^tte^  which  had  given  rise  to  difference  of  opinion^  such  as  the 
sort  of  latrine  best  suited  for  barracks  in  India^  the  readiest 
and  least  noxious  means  of  disposing  of  latrine  and  other 
sewage  of  cantonments  in  India,  the  arrangements  for  the  water 
supply,  &c.  Plans  and  methods  which  are  indubitably  the  very 
best  in  this  country  will  often  be  found  to  be  scarcely  applicable, 
at  least  without  considerable  modification  of  details,  in  regions 
so  very  dissimilar  in  their  condition  as  a  British  county  must 
be  from  a  district  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  Royal  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  sometimes  overlooked  this  consideration. 

Although  the  statistics  for  one  year  only  of  the  relative 
sickness  and  death  among  British  and  native  troops  afford 
slender  grounds  for  comparison,  the  subject  is  so  important  for 
future  reference,  that  the  following  data  may  be  worth  record- 
ing. In  the  medical  year  of  fifty-three  weeks,  from  26th  De- 
cember, 1863,  to  30th  December,  1864,  the  mean  strength  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  Bombay  presidency  was  12,412.  The 
admissions  into  hospital  were  at  the  rate  of  1514  per  thousand  of 
the  force ;  and,  on  an  average,  there  were  59  per  thousand  always 
in  hospital.  The  death-rate  from  all  causes,  both  in  and  out  of 
hospital,  was  15*87  per  thousand.  Besides  this  decrement, 
lfi9,  or  13-6  in  every  1000  men,  were  invalided  for  discharge ;  so 
that  the  total  loss  to  the  service,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was 
at  the  rate  of  29*4  per  1000  of  the  entire  force. 

Fevers  and  hepatic  disease  were  the  chief  causes  of  death ; 
28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality  was  due  to  them.  Cholera 
(which  proved  fatal  in  rather  more  than  in  half  the  attacks) 
stood  next ;  it  occasioned  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths ;  and  about 
the  same  proportion  was  attributable  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Of  the  total  197  deaths^  23  were  from  violence ;  6  of  these  were 
from  suicide. 

The  native  force  serving  at  stations  in  Bombay  averaged  22,501. 
The  hospital  admissions  were  at  the  rate  of  975,  and  the  deaths 
at  the  rate  of  14*30,  per  thousand.  Particulars  are  not  given 
as  to  the  principal  causes  of  either  the  sickness  or  the  mortality. 
All  that  is  stated  is  that  cholera  occasioned  considerably  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  deaths,  the  ratio  from  this  disease 
alone  being  5*91  per  1000  of  the  entire  force.  The  want  of 
details  respecting  the  health-state  of  the  native  troops  in  India 
is  a  great  desideratum,  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  will 
ere  long  be  supplied.  The  materials  are  in  existence,  and  it 
requires  but  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  have 
them  utilised  for  the  good  alike  of  the  service  and  of  statistical 
science.  Besides  the  above  force  at  Indian  stations,  there  were 
1425  native  soldiers  on  foreign  service  in  China,  and  989  were 
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stationed  at  Aden.  The  death-rate  in  China  was  very  high, 
being  29'47  per  thousand— 4'21  from  cholera  alone.  At  Aden^ 
although  there  was  no  cholera^  the  ratio  of  mortality  was,  never- 
theless, 25*71 ;  '^  due  in  great  measure  to  the  scorbutic  diathesis 
that  troops  acquire  at  that  station/'  If  such  be  the  explana« 
tion  of  this  extremely  high  death-rate,  the  remedy  is  of  course 
obvious  by  the  regular  issue  of  lemon-juice  and  fresh  vegetables 
to  the  troops. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  subject  of  the  prophylaxis  of 
cholera  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  the  following  recom- 
mendations, as  to  the  measures  that  should  be  enforced  in 
respect  of  what  is  called  the  '^  pilgrim  nuisance^'  during  an 
epidemic  season,  are  worthy  of  note : 

**  It  might  be  ruled  that  pilgrims  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  at 
which  cholera  has  appeared,  shall  not  enter  any  cantonment  or  town 
until  after  reasonable  evidence  that  that  they  are  free  from  infection; — 
the  evidence  required  being  that  they  are  free  from  diarrhoea  or  other 
signs  of  the  disease,  and  that  two  whole  days  have  elapsed  since 
they  were  in  personal  communication  with,  or  in  the  society  of,  a 
person  ill  with  cholera  or  diarrhcsa.  Should  there  not  be  indisputable 
evidence  of  this,  the  pilgrims  should  be  kept  under  observation  for 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  after  that  time,  if  no  symptoms  of  the  disease 
be  manifested  among  them,  they  might  be  allowed  to  pass.  Should, 
however,  any  of  the  party  show  signs  of  cholera,  they  should  be 
separated  at  once  from  the  rest,  and  these  others  should  begin 
anew  a  two  days'  period  of  probation.  .  .  .  There  should  be  separate 
accommodation  for  the  sick.  If  proper  tents  be  not  readily  procur- 
able, native  blankets  joined  together  and  stretched  over  bamboos  or 
other  poles  would  do." 

Suitable  latrines  should  of  course  be  provided  for  the  detenus, 
and  arrangements  made  that  earth  be  thrown  in  on  the  excreta 
by  every  person  making  use  of  them.  The  discharges  from  the 
sick  should  also  be  disinfected  with  lime,  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
some  other  similar  corrective. 

The  only  other  topic  to  which  we  can  now  briefly  allude  is  the 
important  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  difficult  question 
"  as  to  the  period  during  which  troopships  with  smallpox  cases 
on  board  should  be  detained  in  harbour  before  putting  to  sea.'' 
The  subject  was  referred  by  the  Bombay  board  to  the  Barrack 
and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  for  its  opinion,  to 
guide  them  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  such  cases  in  future. 
The  Commissioners  seem  to  avoid  committing  themselves  to  any 
definite  recommendation  on  the  point  in  question,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  passage  in  their  reply  : 

"  After  actual  cases  of  smallpox  or  other  epidemic  diseases  have 
been  removed  out  of  the  ship,  after  incipient  cases  of  the  disease  have 
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been  disposed  of,  after  every  necessary  hygienic  measure  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  health  of  those  on  board  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  satisfactory,  then  the  question  as  the  period  of  detention  of 
the  vessel  has  to  be  decided.  If  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  a 
renewal  of  attack,  the  vessel  may  proceed  on  her  voyage.  If  it  is 
considered  advisable  to  detain  her  for  a  day  or  two,  it  should  be 
done." 

The  caution  of  this  reply  will  probably  have  somewhat 
disappointed  the  wishes  of  the  board ;  they  will  not  feel  much 
strengthened  by  the  advice. 


Review  VI. 

1.  Die  InhalationS'Therapie  in  Krankheiten  der  Respirations- 
Organe,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  durch  Laryngo- 
scop  ermittelten  Krankheiten  des  Kehlkopfs.  Von  Dr.  Georo 
Lewin.  Mit  25  Holzschnitten  Zweite  Auflage.  Berlin. 
1865.     Pp.  506;  mit  Anhang,  pp.  37. 

The  Treatment  by  Inhalation  of  Disease's  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs  J  with  especial  reference  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Larynx 
as  revealed  by  the  Laryngoscope.     By  Dr.  G.  Lewin. 

2.  On  Inhalation  as  a  means  of  Local  Treatment  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration  by  Atomized  Fluids  and  Gases.  By  Hermann 
Beigel,  M.D.,  &c.  With  Woodcuts.  London.  1866. 
Pp.  200. 

3.  On  the  Treatment  of  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs  by 
Inhalation^  ^c.  By  W.  Abbotts  Smith^  M.D.,  &c.  Second 
Edition.     London.     Pp.  48. 

4.  Inhalation,  the  most  rational  treatment  for  Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs.  By  C.  F.  Schmid^  M.D.,  and  C. 
MiLNER.  M.D.     London.     1865.     Pp.  35. 

Public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  the  in- 
halation of  medicated  vapours^  by  a  recent  trial  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  profession.  So  far  as  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  able  physicians  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  defendant  may 
be  allowed  to  represent  the  views  entertained  by  the  profession 
at  large  respecting  the  usefulness  of  such  inhalations  in  chest 
disease,  they  may  be  cited  in  argument  against  the  existence  of 
such  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  much  value  was  assigned  to  them 
on  the  plaintiff's  side,  almost  wholly,  however,  on  a  bare  assertion. 
At  the  same  time  the  inference  was  fairly  deducible,  that  little 
attention  and  slight  experimental  research  have  hitherto  been 
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bestowed  by  medical  practitioners  generally  upon  the  subject  of 
medicated  inhalations^  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have 
this  question  in  therapeutics  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

Admitting  that^  as  a  rule,  the  direct  application  of  medicinal 
agents  to  a  diseased  tissue  is  of  more  certain  efficacy  than  the 
operation  of  medicines  reaching  it  through  the  general  circu- 
lation, there  is,  h  priori,  ground  for  believing  that  such  agents 
must  exercise  greater  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  structure  if 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  it.  Moreover,  it  is  ap- 
parent  at  once,  that  certain  agents  from  which  much  advantage 
may  be  predicated  in  pulmonary  affections  are  available  only 
medicinally  when  they  can  be  inhaled  and  so  reach  the  morbid 
tissue.  The  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  inhalation,  invited 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  practitioners  of  physic,  from  whose 
works  various  observations  and  regulations  as  to  the  methods 
and  scope  of  its  application  may  be  collected.  Both  Lewin  and 
Beigel  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  inhalation.  The  former 
distinguishes  four  periods ;  in  the  first  only  vapours  were  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  second  gases  were  inhaled,  in  the  third  the 
vapours  of  various  chemical  compounds,  and  in  the  fourth  and 
last  compressed  air  and  pulverised  fluids.  The  first  period  em- 
braced that  of  Hippocrates,  Aretseus,  Galen,  Pliny,  Dioscorides, 
and  subsequently  that  of  the  several  Arab  physicians.  The 
agents  used  by  these  ancient  authorities  for  inhalation  were 
various  balsams,  volatile  oils,  and  vapours,  mostly  of  natural 
origin,  including  both  sulphurous  and  arsenical.  The  second 
period  is  that  of  Priestley,  Scheele,  and  Beddoes,  who  experi- 
mented with  oxygen  and  other  gases.  The  third  period  in 
question  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  extension  of  the 
second  in  the  hands  of  contemporaneous  and  later  experimenters 
too  numerous  to  name,  who  tried  chlorine,  iodine,  the  vapour 
of  tar  and  turpentine  and  of  various  narcotics.  The  advocates 
of  compressed  air  ushered  in  the  fourth  epoch,  and  have  in  their 
turn  given  place  to  the  admirers  of  pulverized  or  atomized  fluids. 
Indeed,  the  inhalation  of  other  than  atomized  fluids  scarcely 
finds  a  place  in  these  treatises  on  inhalation,  so  completely  has 
this  last  invented  plan  supplanted  all  others.  Lewin  sums  up 
all  that  he  has  to  say  on  the  inhalation  of  medicated  vapours 
and  gases  in  some  fifteen  pages  of  a  work  containing  500; 
but  Beigel  devotes  ten  pages  of  his  much  smaller  work  to 
recount  the  history,  the  modes  of  using,  and  his  own  experience 
of  "  volatile  chemicals,  gases,  &c.,"  most  of  this  space,  how- 
ever, being  taken  up  with  remarks  on  the  inhalation  of  oxygen. 

It  will  be  better  in  this  place  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
teachings  of  these  authors  on  these  older  materials  for  inha- 
lation before  proceeding  with  the  notice  of  the  modes  of  using 
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and  of  the  effects  of  atomised  fluids.  We  may  likewise  here 
remark^  that  the  brochure  of  Dr.  Abbotts  Smith  gives  a  fair 
rSsum^  of  the  state  of  knowledge  respecting  medicated  vapours 
and  gases^  and  especially  concerning  the  uses  of  oxygen  when 
admitted  into  the  respiratory  tubes. 

Lewin  begins  his  dissertation  on  the  inhalation  of  vapours 
and  gases  by  remarking  that^  although  these  materials  have 
been  resorted  to  since  the  earliest  historical  period^  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  within  our  own  times^  yet  no  exact  and  scien- 
tific basis  has  hitherto  been  afforded  physicians  whereon  they 
might  found  a  definite  and  satisfactory  opinion  respecting  their 
utility  as  therapeutical  agents.  The  reason  of  this  he  considers 
to  be^  that  they  do  not  present  the  same  definite  traces  of  their 
presence  and  action^  as  do  the  finely  divided  drops  of  fluid  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  an  '  atomiser/  whether  during  life  by  the 
agency  of  the  laryngoscope^  or  after  death  upon  careful  inspec- 
tion. 

The  inhalation  in  question^  termed  by  Lewin  aeropneumatic^ 
may  be  carried  on  at  the  ordinary^  or  at  a  higher  temperature  ot 
the  substances  employed.  The  gases^  such  as  oxygen,  the  vapour 
of  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  creasote,  camphor,  ether,  chloro- 
form, &c.,  and  the  newly  suggested  nascent  vapour  of  sal-am 
moniac,  are  inhaled  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Professoj 
Fuchs,  of  Gottingen,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  employ  men 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  a  nascent  vapoury  form,  foi 
inhalation  in  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh.  The  first  attempts 
so  to  employ  it  were  made  by  Fuchs,  Lasseque,  and  Gieseler, 
who  all  used  heat  to  generate  the  vapour.  Lewin  subsequently 
experimented  with  it  and  invented  a  simple  apparatus  whereby 
the  nascent  vapour  was  evolved  as  a  consequence  of  chemical 
action  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  too  rapid  evolution  and 
the  consequent  irritation  attendant  upon  the  former  plan  were 
avoided.  The  apparatus  referred  to  the  inventor  does  not  fail 
to  give  a  sketch  of,  but,  unfortunately,  we  can  discover  no 
history  of  his  experiments  with  it,  or  of  the  results  achieved 
by  it. 

The  inhalation  of  iodine,  it  was  surmised,  would  constitute  a 
potent  remedial  agent  in  phthisis,  inasmuch  as  iodine  operates 
so  powerfully  on  the  lymphatic  system  in  scrofula,  but  expe- 
rience with  it  has  resulted  in  disappointment.  Creasote,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  answered  better,  particularly  in  cases  of 
advanced  phthisis  with  vomicae  and  putrid  expectoration.  It 
has  appeared  to  operate  as  an  astringent,  and  to  remove  the 
putrid  odour.  The  fumes  of  liquid  pitch  probably  prove  useful 
in  similar  cases  owing  to  their  chemical  similarity  to  creasote. 

Various  gases,  administered  in  a  pure  form,  or  else  mixed 
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with  other  gases  or  with  atmospheric  air  in  various  proportions, 
have  been  largely  tried  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Vienna,  in 
cases  of  convulsive  cough,  but  no  decided  permanent  advan- 
tages have  been  found  to  follow  their  use.  Pure  oxygen,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  air,  and  laughing  gas,  have  the  power  of 
suspending  paroxysms  of  cough  whilst  inhaled,  but  work  no 
cure ;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  pure  and  mixed,  proved  rather 
mischievous,  as  did  also  ammonia  in  a  gaseous  form  ;  one  and 
all  of  these  agents  inducing  cough  and  causing  irritation.  But 
the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  was  most  detrimental,  by  reason, 
as  Dr.  Hanke  supposes,  of  the  great  disturbance  produced  by  it 
in  the  diffusion  of  gases  ever  normally  going  forward  in  the 
lungs.  This  physician  further  surmises  that  the  paroxysms  of 
pertussis  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lungs. 

Lewin  recounts  the  virtues  of  coal-gas  inhaled  in  gas-works 
during  the  purification  of  the  gas  by  means  of  lime,  as  testi- 
fied to  by  various  physicians  in  Holland  and  in  France,  but  he 
is  unable  to  confirm  them  by  experience  of  his  own. 

Among  medicinal  substances  the  vapour  of  which  is  inhaled 
at  an  elevated  temperature  are : — camomile  flowers,  mallow, 
lavender,  valerian,  henbane,  hemlock,  cherry  laurel,  tobacco, 
some  volatile  oils,  and  resinous  substances.  Like  most  inven- 
tive medical  mechanicians,  Lewin  has  a  form  of  inhaler  of  his 
own,  for  which  he  claims  superiority  above  all  others.  He 
refers  to  the  vegetable  substances  named  as  having  proved 
useful  in  his  hands  in  rebellious  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh. 
The  oil  of  the  Pinus  pumelion  is  smoked  in  a  pipe,  and  would 
appear  to  constrict  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  bronchi,  to  pro- 
mote expectoration,  and  to  act  as  a  diuretic.  Professor  Gerhardt, 
of  Jena,  places  from  six  drops  to  two  teaspoonsful  of  the  oil  of 
the  Pinus  silvestris  in  hot  water,  and  orders  the  inhalation  of 
the  steam  arising  from  it  in  various  chronic  chest  diseases ;  not, 
however,  in  phthisis,  in  which  it  is  useless,  if  not  as  may  happen, 
prejudicial. 

Lewin  reproduces  a  paper  on  the  method  of  inhalation  as 
practised  in  Persia,  written  by  Dr.  Polak.  The  Persian  pipe, 
or  narghile,  is  the  instrument  used,  and  the  medicinal  agent  is 
mixed  with  the  tobacco  smoked.  The  smoker  not  only  draws 
the  vapour  (which  in  the  pipe  in  question  has  previously  passed 
through  water)  into  his  mouth,  but  actually  also  into  his  lungs 
by  inspiration,  and  thus  gains  the  full  and  direct  effect  of  the  medi- 
cinal materials  used,  the  tobacco  probably  aiding  by  inducing  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  vessels.  In  chronic  catarrh  and  bronchitis 
the  Persians  mix  ammoniacum  and  galbanum  with  the  tobacco ; 
in  convulsive  maladies  and  hysteria,  assafcetida;  in   sciatica^ 
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mastic.  Quinine^  digitalis^  several  narcotics^  borax^  and  sal 
ammoniac^  and  other  drugs  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  syphilitic  affections  the  Persians  likewise  introduce  mercury 
into  the  system  by  the  same  expedient^  a  cinnabar  pastile 
being  put  into  the  pipe. 

Polak's  account  of  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  inhalation  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  very  encouraging^  and  suggests  the 
desirability  of  putting  it  on  trial.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  of 
introducing  medicinal  substances  into  the  system  has  for  a  con- 
siderable period  been  followed  occasionally,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  use  of  medicated  cigars, 
of  *  herb'  tobacco,  and  of  stramonium.  The  last  named  and  other 
vegetable  products  have  been  smoked  with  the  view  of  relieving 
various  chest  disorders,  and  have  acquired  more  or  less  po- 
pularity, rather,  however,  outside  the  profession  than  in  it. 
Sut  the  Persian  plan  presents  a  decided  superiority,  for  it 
provides  for  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke  or  vapour  within  the 
lungs  themselves,  whilst  it  also  guards  against  heated  smoke, 
and  necessarily  adds  a  miaute  quantity  of  watery  vapour  to 
the  material  iLhaled  in  its  pass^e  tb^agh  the  water  of  the 
reservoir  of  the  narghile. 

Dr.  Beigel  has  no  faith  in  such  ^simples/  He  regards 
their  efficacy  as  very  problematic  and  their  application  as  rest- 
ing upon  "no  scientific  grounds.'^  He,  however,  after  pen- 
ning this  last  clause,  finds  it  involve  a  too  sweeping  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  administering  medicines;  a  dan- 
gerous critical  weapon,  cutting  like  a  two-edged  sword  every 
way,  and  calculated  to  smite  fatally  his  own  favorite  plan  of 
spray  inhalation  as  well  as  the  antique  methods  of  inhaling 
medicated  vapours  and  smoking  herbs.  Consequently,  he  forth- 
with seeks  to  modify  and  mollify  his  statement  by  observing 
that  '  no  strict  scientific  reason'  can  be  given  "  for  the  appli« 
cation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  chemicals  constituting  the 

materia  medica we  apply  them  as  we  say  empyrically 

[sic),  and  we  must  further  confess  that  the  most  valuable  me- 
dicaments range  under  this  class.''  From  these  remarks  we 
conclude  that  Dr.  Beigel's  unfavorable  impression  concerning 
the  inhalation  of  medicated  vapours  depends  rather  on  foregone 
theoretical  opinions  than  on  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

In  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  he  discovers  a  most  welcome 
example  of  a  medicament  for  the  application  of  which  a  scien- 
tific reason  can  be  given,  and  to  which,  therefore,  a  first  place 
ought  to  be  allotted  in  the  materia  medica.  The  scientific  reason 
discoverable  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  In  all  diseases  in 
which  dyspnoea  forms  one  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences, 
the  body  generally  is  held  to  be  suffering  from  a  deficiency  of 
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oxyg^en  and  the  lungs  to  be  oppressed  by  unnatural  labour  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  decarbonisation  of  the  blood.  Con- 
sequently, by  supplying  the  lungs  with  pure  oxygen,  or  with  air 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  commonly  exists 
in  it,  the  labour  of  those  organs  is  lightened  and  the  patient 
thereby  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition.  "  In  diseases  of 
the  heart  the  same  takes  place,  with  the  difference  that  imper- 
fect circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  its  being  insuffi- 
ciently decarbonized*'  (p.  70). 

Now  it  happens  that  the  chemical  philosophy  contained  in  the 
above  described  *  scientific  reason'  for  administering  oxygen  has 
not  passed  unchallenged.  In  heart  disease  physicians  say  it  is 
contra-indicated^  and  in  phthisis  it  has  been  nrged  there  is 
seldom  indication  for  throwing  more  oxygen  into  the  circulation, 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  system  being  kept  in  view.  An  ex- 
cess of  oxygen  has  been  supposed  to  accelerate  the  destructive 
process  of  phthisis,  and  if  this  be  so,  the  inhalation  of  that  gas 
cannot  be  conceived  a  likely  means  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Yet  phthisis  is  especially  cited  among  diseases  in 
which  there  is  a  demand  for  more  oxygen  than  ordinarily  attain- 
able,  except,  as  admitted  indeed,  in  its  inflammatory  stages.  Dr. 
Abbotts  Smith  excepts  the  last  stage  of  tubercular  consumption 
from  those  morbid  states  in  which  oxygen  inhalation  is  useful, 
inasmuch  as  this  proceeding  is  found  to  excite  inflammatory 
action  followed  by  increased  expectoration  and  more  urgent 
cough.  He,  moreover,  speaks  but  doubtfully  of  the  virtues  of 
oxygen  in  other  stages  of  phthisis ;  for  all  that  he  asserts  re- 
garding it  is,  that  "  when  inhaled  earlier  in  the  course  of  the 
affection  it  may  be  productive  of  considerable  benefit." 

In  these  several  works  noticed  this  subject — the  inhalation  of 
oxygen  as  a  curative  process — is  very  slightly  touched  upon ; 
and  even  the  meagre  account  supplied  is  chiefly  of  a  second- 
hand character,  being  borrowed  from  the  researches  of  Demar- 
quay,  and  affords  very  slight  indication  of  the  writer's  own 
practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

Dr.  Abbotts  Smith  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  most  definite 
lessons  concerning  the  indications  and  contra-indications  for 
administering  oxygen.  To  bring  our  observations  pn  this 
subject  to  a  close  we  will  briefly  quote  them : 

'*  The  efficiency  (we  presume  efficacy  is  meant)  of  oxygen,  is  un- 
doubted in  most  eases  of  disease  attended  by  debility  and  diminution 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  In  asthma,  it  sometimes  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  in  the  later  stages  of  consumption  it  is  inadmissible, 
and  it  is  contra-indicated  in  affections  accompanied  by  much  fever; 
in  deep-seated  inflammatory  disorders  and  visceral  diseases ;  in  most 
affections  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  (excepting  cyanosis)  ;  in 
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neuralgia  occurring  in  plethoric  indiyiduals,  and  when  the  bomor- 
rhagic  diathesis  or  acute  congestion  is  present.** — pp.  18,  11). 

This  meagre  account,  though  the  best  to  be  gathered  from 
the  works  under  notice^  leaves  much  to  be  desired  to  render  it 
a  safe  guide  to  the  practitioner  who  would  test  the  value  of 
oxygen  inhalation  among  his  patients.  It  is^  indeed,  an 
account  that  affords  little  encouragement  to  medical  men  to 
make  trial  of  this  therapeutical  agent.  Even  in  spasmodic 
asthma — a  malady  in  which  its  utility  is  more  distinctly  asserted 
— it  is  merely  palliative  j  a  sufficiently  valuable  quality,  how- 
ever, where  suffocation  is  threatened^  and  therefore  in  this 
respect  not  to  be  despised. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  for  the  future  the  inhalation  of 
vapours  and  gases  as  heretofore  practised  will  be  rarely  resorted 
to  by  practitioners,  now  that  the  more  effective  plan  of  employ- 
ing atomized  fluids  is  making  its  way  as  a  recognized  proceed- 
ing, and  is  rendered  more  practicable  by  the  improvement  of 
the  requisite  instruments.  Tliis  commitment^  however^  of  the 
long-established  modes  of  inhalation  to  the  limbo  of  bygone 
inventions  cannot  take  place  without  a  passing  regret  that  those 
modes  were  never  fairly  and  fully  put  upon  their  trial.  The 
powerful  action  upon  the  lungs  and  system  generally  of  many 
gases  and  vapours  is  a  matter  assured  to  us  by  ample  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  Indeed,  chloroform  and  ether,  adminis- 
tered as  anaesthetics  in  vapour,  hold  a  position  unshaken  by  the 
discovery  of  the  inhalation  of  atomized  fluids.  But,  apart  from 
these  two  substances,  many  others  still  have  a  claim  upon  our 
attention  as  therapeutical  agents,  ^atery  vapour  has  been 
proved  by  Dr.  Madden  to  be  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  its  great  use  in  catarrh  and  in  laryngitis  has  been  well 
established  since  Dr.  Mudge  advocated  it  in  1779.  The  ad- 
mixture of  various  balsams,  of  sundry  oils  and  of  camphor,  with 
watery  vapour  has  also  been  shown  to  be  frequently  beneficial 
in  bronchitis,  in  laryngitis,  and  in  asthma;  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  vapour  of  oil  of  juniper  with  steam  has  been  recommended, 
used  by  way  of  inhalation,  as  an  active  diuretic  in  dropsy ;  con- 
sequently it  may  be  expected  that  though  the  older  forms  of 
inhalation  should  be  generally  laid  aside  by  the  profession^  they 
will  survive,  among  the  public,  as  remedial  expedients,  and 
ever  and  anon  will  start  into  popularity,  it  may  be  in  a  new 
dress,  and  more  or  less  disguised  as  novelties. 

The  first  definite  use  of  finely-divided  sprays  of  atomized  or 
pulverized  liquids,  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the 
respiratory  passages,  was  made  by  Dr.  Sales-Girons,  who  also 
invented  an  effective  portable  instrument  to  produce  the  spray 
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and  impel  it  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient.  The  instru- 
ment^ as  he  contrived  it,  has  since  been  subjected  to  various 
modifications  and  improvements.  Lewin  refers  the  several 
forms  proposed  to  two  classes :  the  one  in  which  a  fine  stream 
of  water  is  driven^by  the  intervention  of  an  air-pump  against  a 
disc,  knob,  or  button,  whereby  it  becomes  broken  into  fine 
spray :  the  other  in  which  either  a  current  of  air  or  of  steam  is 
employed  to  break  up  the  fluid  directly,  on  the  principle  of  the 
scent-blowing  tubes,  so  well  known  to  all.  The  former  plan  is 
illustrated  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  called  by  the 
Germans  a  "  hydroconion,''  invented  by  Sales-Girons ;  the 
latter,  by  the  hydroconions  contrived  by  Bergson,  Siegle  and 
others. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  these  instruments, 
to  render  them  more  portable  and  more  efficient ;  and  almost 
every  doctor  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  spray-inhalation 
has  vaunted  some  improvement  he  has  introduced  in  the  me- 
chanism of  his  apparatus.  Dr.  Beigel  has  not  failed  as  an 
inventor;  he  has  taken  in  hand  Siegel's  instrument,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  Krohne  and  Seseman,  the  instrument- 
makers,  has  contrived  so  to  modify  it  as  to  reduce  its  cost  and 
its  dimensions,  without  lessening  its  efficiency.  Indeed,  he  has 
so  far  succeeded,  that  an  atomizer  may  become  a  vade  mecum 
with  the  travelling  invalid.  But  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  the 
merit  of  adapting  an  apparatus  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
desire  to  practise  the  plan  of  spray-inhalation ;  his  instrument, 
according  to  the  engraving  given  by  Dr.  Abbotts  Smith,  being 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  spray-producing  apparatus  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Richardson  for  benumbing  the  surface  with  ether- 
spray,  any  difibrence  subsisting  being  found  in  the  substitution 
of  the  fluid  to  be  used  for  inhalation  in  place  of  the  ether  con- 
tained in  the  bottle  for  rapid  evaporization.  The  same  writer 
above  named  also  produces  a  sketch  of  an  equally  simple  in- 
strument, devised  by  Mr.  Maunder,  which,  possessing  less  of 
the  characters  of  an  atomizer  for  inhalation  than  the  several 
forms  of  apparatus  above  referred  to,  promises  to  be  serviceable, 
particularly  in  laryngeal  diseases. 

Assuming  that  a  spray-producer  projects  backwards  into  the 
fauces  a  cloud  of  spray,  the  question  arises.  Does  this  spray  find 
its  way  into  the  larynx  and  lungs  ?  Those  who  have  examined 
into  this  matter,  reply  that  such  fine  spray  does  not  only  reach 
the  larynx  and  the  bronchi,  but  the  minute  divisions  of  the 
latter  also,  and  even  the  air-cells  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  and 
in  support  of  this  assertion  they  appeal  to  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals,  and  to  the  results  of  clinical  observation  in  the 
human  subject.     Those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
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investigations  made  on  this  point  will  have  their  labour  much 
facilitated  by  the  very  excellent  and  complete  summary  pre- 
sented by  Lewin  of  the  researches  carried  out  by  every  French 
and  German  experimenter  of  importance  since  the  question  was 
first  debated.  But  if  unprepared  to  follow  the  German  author 
through  his  extended  analysis^  they  may  peruse  in  Dr.  Beigel's 
treatise  a  briefer  outline  of  the  observations  pro  and  con. ; 
though  we  question  whether  Dr.  Beigel  has  succeeded  in  putting 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  penetration  of  spray  into  the 
vesicular  tissue  of  the  lungs  in  such  a  shape  as  will  convince  the 
reader  of  the  validity  of  his  proposition^  viz.,  "  It  is,  therefore, 
confirmed  beyond  doubt  that  atomized  fluids  enter  the  respira- 
tory tract,  and  penetrate  into  the  very  cells  of  the  lungs ;  that, 
therefore,  by  means  of  inhalation,  remedies  most  appropriately 
and  successfully  may  be  applied  to  the  organs  of  respiration^' 
(p.  26). 

He  quotes  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  on 
rabbits,  which  show  that  inhaled  spray  has  reached  the  larger 
bronchi;  but  that  it  may  reach  the  small  bronchi  and  air- 
cells  is  a  proposition  maintained  only  by  an  appeal  to  analogy, 
viz.,  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  fine  dust  of  coal  and  other  mineral 
matters  within  the  respiratory  passages  of  men  exposed  to  its 
inhalation,  sufficient  at  least  to  set  up  diseased  action  in  the 
vesicular  tissue  itself. 

Dr.  Beigel  writes  thus : — "  Now,  if  such  be  the  case  (i.  e.  of 
the  penetration  of  small  particles  of  solids  into  the  lungs),  it 
would  a  priori  be  very  difficult  to  perceive  why  the  same  process 
should  be  impossible,  if  those  particles  be  liquid  instead  of 
solid.  But  a  conclusion  i  priori  is  quite  superfluous,  since 
positive  evidence  of  the  penetration  has  been  afibrded''  (p.  25). 

Respecting  this  line  of  argument  we  would  suggest  to  Dr. 
Beigel  that  it  is  not  conclusive.  Because  black  masses  of  denser 
matter  proved  to  contain  coal-dust,  and  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  indurated  tissue,  ''made  up  of  dense,  closely-arranged 
fibroid  tissue,^'  are  to  be  found  in  the  lungs  of  coal-miners,  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  particles  of  dust  have  at  a  previous 
period  penetrated  within  the  air-cells  themselves,  for  it  is 
assuredly  equally  as  probable  that  they  have  got  no  further 
than  the  small  bronchi,  and  there  have  set  up  the  morbid 
action  of  which  the  indurated  masses  bear  witness.  We  say 
that  the  inference  in  question  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  pathological  facts  cited  by  Beigel,  although  we  willingly 
admit  that  Lewin  has  pretty  satisfactorily  shown  by  experi- 
ment that  fine  coal-dust  really  may  get  within  the  air- 
sacs  (Lewin,  p.  89  et  seq.) .  Nor  again  does  the  analogy  of 
the  penetration  of  mineral  dust  within  the  pulmonary  tissue 
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prove  tKat  very  finely  divided  spray  can  Kkewise  effect  an 
entrance  as  far  within  it,  for  the  laws  governing  ftuids  are  pre* 
sumably  adverse  to  this  intimate  penetration.  The  spray  par- 
ticles are  disposed  to  coalesce  on  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
impinge,  and  also  to  unite  with  the  moisture  on  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  respiratory  passages^  and,  in  a  general  manner,  to 
be  more  seriously  impeded  in  their  inward  progress  by  the 
ciliated  epithelial  lining  of  these  passages.  Lastly,  the ''  positive 
evidence  of  the  penetration''  within  the  air-cells  (as  implied  in 
the  context  and  asserted  in  the  proposition  advanced)  is  cer- 
tainly not  supplied  by  Beigel ;  consequently,  so  far  as  his  argu- 
ments and  statements  are  concerned,  Beigel  has  no  ground  for 
indulging  in  the  angry  tirade  which  appears  at  p.  16,  against 
those  who  have  not  the  like  faith  with  himself  in  atomized 
fluids.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  confound  objectors  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  vesicular  impenetration  of  spray  with  antagonists 
to  the  use  of  spray  inhalation,  though  it  is  clear  enough  that 
physicians  may  refuse  to  admit  such  penetration,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  most  readily  and  successfully  resort  to  inhalation. 

For  the  process  of  spray-inhalation  the  sitting  posture  with 
the  head  somewhat  inclined  backward  is  preferred  as  facili* 
tating  inspiration,  and  consequently  the  further  penetration  of 
the  spray.  The  time  chosen  for  it  is  either  before  taking  food 
or  some  considerable  time  after  meals.  The  tongue  must  be 
allowed  to  lie  as  flat  as  possible  in  the  mouth  with  its  tip  resting 
against  the  lower  incisor  teeth.  The  depth  of  the  inspiratory 
process  mmst  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
desired  the  spray  should  reach;  the  breathing,  for  instance, 
being  shallow  when  the  pharynx  is  subjected  to  the  medication, 
and  deep  when  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  to  be  reached  by  the 
spray.  To  hold  the  nose  or  to  shut  off  the  spray  by  any  con- 
trivanee  from  it,  as  advocated  by  some  writers,  Lewin  declares 
to  be  quite  needless,  observing  that  a  downy  feather  held  before 
the  nose  indicates  no  current  of  spray  into  its  cavity,  pro- 
vided no  impediment  is  ofiered  to  free  inhalation  through  the 
mouth. 

Both  Lewin  and  Beigel  refer  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
often  when  inhalation  is  attempted  for  the  first  time>  particularly 
when  patients  are  nervous ;  and  both,  again,  devote  a  chapter  to 
the  consideration  of  the  duration,  the  number  of  inhalations, 
and  the  doses  of  the  medicinal  agents  employed,  the  remarks  of 
the  latter  writer  appeuring  to  be  pretty  much  of  the  nature  of  an 
abstract  from  the  published  work  of  the  former.  The  time  during 
which  inhalation  is  to  be  continued  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  solution  employed,  and  on  the  nature  of  that 
solution,  as  well  as  on  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  used. 
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and  the  distance  at  which  the  patient  is  placed  from  the  point 
at  which  the  spray  is  thrown  ofip.  Lewin  has  measured  the 
strength  and  penetrating  power  of  the  several  instruments  he 
has  used^  and  Seigel  also  recounts  the  results  which  he  ob« 
tained  with  Siegle's  apparatus;  but  no  general  rule  can  be 
collected  from  these  painstaking  experiments  and  calculations. 
Indeed^  the  physician  must  in  every  individual  case  be  guided 
by  his  own  observation^  aided  by  what  he  has  learned  by  previous 
practice.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  inhalations  in  a  day^ 
Lewin  advises  as  a  rule  only  one^  or  at  most  two^  in  chronic 
cases,  and  three  to  four  in  acute  disease;  and  he  makes  it  a 
practice  to  examine  patients  with  chest  disease  not  only  by 
percussion  and  auscultation,  but  also  by  means  of  the  laryngo- 
scope, before  ordering  inhalation. 

What  medicines  may  be  administered  by  way  of  spray  inha- 
lation, and  in  what  quantities,  is  conveniently  summarised  by 
Beigel  in  his  sixth  chapter. '  The  list  of  such  drugs  is  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  last  contained  in  it  appears  to  be  a  novelty 
introduced  by  Dr.  Beigel  himself,  viz.  cod-liver  oil,  which  can 
also,  as  he  tells  us,  "  be  turned  into  spray,  if  an  apparatus  is 
used  with  rectangular  tubes,  the  openings  of  which  are  wider 
than  usual,  and  a  larger  flame  than  commonly  necessary  is  kept 
np.^'  At  best  we  cannot  look  upon  this  as  an  agreeable  way  of 
administering  the  oil,  for  the  collection  of  the  condensed  spray 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces  must  assuredly  be  nauseating ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Beigel  in  believing 
that  cod-liver  oil  so  inhaled  "would  prove  much  more  con- 
venient and  beneficial  than  when  that  substance  is  internally 
taken ;"  for  we  have  no  proof  of  any  particular  efficacy  in  lung 
diseases  of  cod^liver  oil  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
morbid  tissues ;  indeed,  observation  as  well  as  hypothesis  concur 
in  proving  cod-liver  oil  to  be  essentially  an  alimentary  material, 
operating  beneficially  when  duly  digested  and  appropriated  by 
the  system. 

The  remainder  of  the  two  treatises  by  Lewin  and  Beigel  is 
occupied  with  a  history  of  inhalation  as  applied  to  special  dis- 
eases, illustrated  by  numerous  cases.  Dr.  Beigel  notices  the 
application  of  spray  inhalation  first  in  diseases  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  including  laryngeal  hypersesthesia,  oedema  glottidis^ 
croup,  and  diphtheria,  and  afterwards  in  diseases  of  the  bronchi 
and  larynx,  including  bronchitis,  asthma,  emphysema,  haemo- 
ptysis, phthisis,  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  convulsive  cough. 
He  has  thought  fit  to  preface  his  illustrations  of  the  applica- 
tion and  advantages  of  spray  inhalation  in  these  several  dis- 
eases by  a  descriptive  sketchy  account  of  their  symptoms  and 
pathology ;  a  modicum  of  information  certainly  needless  to  the 
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medical  reader,  who  may  presume  tp  know  what  ia  intended  by 
the  terms  oedema  of  the  glottis,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  the  like,  and  one,  therefore,  calculated  only  to  encumber 
and  unduly  augment  the  size  of  a  work  addressed  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  valuable  only  for  what  special  information  it  cour 
tains  concerning  inhalation. 

Trousseau. successfully  applied  a  pulverized  solution  of  tanniu 
in  two  cases  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  the  value  of  apray 
inhalations  in  laryngeal  affections  which  are  so  little  amenable 
to  general  treatment,  might  ct  priori  be  admitted,  and  is  abun- 
dantly established  by  all  writers  upon  throat  diseases.  We  can, 
moreover,  concur  with  Dr.  Beigel  in  the  inference  drawn  from 
cases  on  record,  "  that,  by  means  of  inhalation,  we  are  often 
enabled  to  rid  the  patient,  not  only  of  troublesome. symptoms, 
but  of  really  inveterate  diseases,  which  have  for  a  long  timQ 
resisted  different  kinds  of  treatment  (p.  97). 

In  cases  of  croup  and  diphtheria  Beigel  recommends  not  only 
spray  inhalations,  but  also  the  inhalation  of  oxygen, 

"  Not  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to  g^ard  the  patient  from  the  con- 
sequences  of  suffocative  attacks  which  frequently  prove  fatal,  and 
to  place  him  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  him  to  apply  other 
remedies*  Oxygen,  nnder  such  circumstances,  has  in  some  mea- 
sure the  same  effect  as  tracheotomy,  whereby  we  intend  to  evade  (?) 
a  particular  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  in  order  to  gain  time  tiH 
we  possibly  master  the  inflammation  as  well  aa  the  formaticm  of  the 
pathplogiciu  prodvicts  represented  by  the  croupous  membrane/' 

Probably  owing  to  his  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  Englisb 
language  Dr.  Beigel  treats  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  cold'* 
as  synonymous  with  acute  bronchitis.  But,  apart  from  this 
erroneous  identification  of  two  conditions,  he  seems  to  enter*?- 
tain  opinions  regarding  the  characters  of  bronchitis  at  variance 
with  those  generally  held.  For,  although  consolatory  to  the 
sufferers  from  acute  bronchitis,  it  will  scarcely  appear  credible 
to  the  physician  that  ^^  a,  few  inhalations  of  any  astringent^ 
solution,  sdum,  tannin,  iron,  will  suffice  to  cure  it  in  a  short 
time.'*  Nor  will  the  wide  and  loose  statement  be  admitted  by 
medical  men,  that  "  chronic  bronchitis  is  of  a  much  more  grave 
and  serious  character  (t.  e.  than  the  acute  form),  and  one  of 
those  diseases  which  obstinately  resist  medicines.^'  Nor,  again, 
is  the  pathology  of  this  malady  more  satisfactorily  set  forth  in 
the  following  extract :  "  Its  characteristics  are  hypertrophy 
and  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  muscular  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  whereby  these  membranes  are  deprived  of  elasticity, 
and,  therefore,  rendered  prone  to  excavations.^' 

Under  the  term  asthma  Beigel  treats  only  of  the  spasmodic 
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form,  "  an  affection  of  the  vagi  nerves/'  attended  by  spasmodic 
"contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  bronchial 
ramifications  and  of  the  lung  vesicles,^*  in  the  treatment  of 
which,  although  pulverized  fluids  are  auxiliary,  the  inhalation 
of  oxygen,  in  doses  of  two  gallons  twice  a  day,  constitutes  the 
principal  therapeutical  agent.  In  emphysema,  likewise,  oxygen 
inhaled  occupies  the  foremost  place  among  its  numerous  re- 
puted remedies. 

Hsemoptysis  is  adduced  as  a  condition  in  which  the  value 
of  spray  inhalations  has  been  especially  demonstrated.  A  puU 
verized  solution  of  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  the 
agent  mostly  resorted  to  in  suppressing  it,  and  Beigel  quotes  a 
case  to  prove  the  intricate  penetration  of  the  iron  into  the 
pulmonary  tissue  when  inhaled  in  the  manner  referred  to.  It 
was  that  of  a  soldier  sufitering  from  Bright's  disease,  with  dropsy 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  mitral  insufficiency,  who 
was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 
He  was  made  to  inhale  the  solution  of  iron,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  haemorrhage  was  stayed.  "But  it  had  consumed  the  lajst 
powers  of  the  patient,  who  died  two  days  after  under  suffocating 
phenomena.'*  Sero-sanguineous  fluid  occupied  the  right  pleural 
cavity,  and  several  blood-clots  were  infiltrated  in  both  lungs. 
^-  Dr.  Holm  examined  the  olota,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  tissues 
of  the  lungs  discovetred  *much  larger  quantitieB  of  iron  than  is 
generally  contained  in  the  blood.*'  In  this  case  we  may  remark 
that  though  the  inhalation  of  the  pulverized  solution  by  a  pros- 
trate, fainting  man,  just  recalled  to  consciousness  by  being 
sprinkled  with  cold  water  (as  detailed)  during  a  space  of  two 
minutes,  must  have  been  hurried  and  imperfect,  it  may  be 
granted  that  some  small  quantity  of  the  spray  may  have  entered 
the  respiratory  tract,  sufficient,  moreover,  to  be  detected  after 
death,  as  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  normal  proportion  of  iron 
in  the  blood  and  lungs,  yet  we  are  sceptical  respecting  the  con- 
clusion drawn  therefrom,  that  this  cloud  of  spray  actually  had 
the  power  to  stop  the  hsemorrhage.  Such  gushes  of  blood  but 
once  occurring,  are  ever  and  anon  met  with  where  no  styptics 
have  been  administered ;  and  in  the  case  cited  it  is  clear  that 
an  amount  of  unsuppressed  internal  haemorrhage  went  on  sub- 
sequently to  the  ejection  of  the  blood  from  the  mouth. 

After  some  unnecessary  general  reflections  on  phthisis,  Beigel 
proceeds  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  application  of  inhalations 
in  that  fatal  disease.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  he  believes 
might  prevent  or  delay  the  outbreak  of  consumption  in  children 
predisposed  to  it,  but  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady  he 
honestly  can  promise  no  more  advantage  from  "  inhalatory  treat- 
ment** than  the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms,  the  improve- 
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ment  of  nutrition,  and  the  perhaps  possible  prevention  of  fiir^ 
ther  deposits.  Among  the  conditions  for  the  relief  of  which  he 
values  inhalation,  are  the  distressing  cough  which  deprives  the 
patient  of  his  night's  rest,  excessive  expectoration,  attacks  of 
suffocation  and  morning  vomiting,  as  generally  induced  by  the 
eJSbrts  made  to  dislodge  the  sputa. 

The  section  on  gangrene  of  the  lungs  and  that  on  convulsive 
cough  are  little  to  their  purpose  as  illustrative  of  the  advantages 
of  inhalation,  the  former  containing  the  narration  only  of  a  case 
of  advanced  phthisis  with  fetid  breath  and  sputa ;  the  latter  only 
two  cases  of  hooping-cough,  borrowed  from  foreign  periodicals. 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  last-named  disease,  Beigel  adtnits 
the  failure  of  inhalations  in  his  own  practice,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  with  children  in  their  administration,  and  indicates  a 
preference  to  hypodermic  injections,  with  which,  so  far  as  his 
experiments  have  gone,  "  no  remedy  will  be  able  to  stand  in 
comparison,  as  to  the  convenience  of  administration  and  the 
certainty  of  the  results'*  (p.  195). 

Lewin's  history  of  the  application  of  inhalations  in  disease 
is  much  more  extended  than  that  attempted  by  Dr.  Beigel,  and 
includes  pathological  dissertations  on  the  various  lesions  passed 
in  review.  The  nrst  chapter  is  occupied  with  haemorrhage  and 
its  causes  occurring  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  and  respiration. 
Hyperaemia,  inflammation,  and  ulceration,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  larynx,  new  formations,  are  the  enumerated  causes  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  parts  in  question.  Of  these  ulceration  is 
the  most  important  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  causes  inducing 
it,  which  are  all  detailed  and  classified  by  Lewin  in  the  exten- 
sive chapter  referred  to.  This  review  of  a  symptom — haemor- 
rhage from  the  respiratory  passages  in  its  relations  to  the 
tissues  and  morbid  processes  from  which  it  may  proceed — ^has 
considerable  value  in  itself;  but,  nevertheless,  we  may  raise  the 
same  objection  to  it  as  we  did  to  the  pathological  sketches  in 
Dr.  Beigel's  treatise,  viz.  that  it  is  not  wanted  in  a  work  which 
the  studjent  takes  up  for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself  of  the 
methods  of  practismg  and  the  indications  for  using  inhalation, 
and  not  for  dissertations  on  pathology. 

The  eighth  section  of  this  chapter  on  haemorrhage  is,  however, 
to  the  purpose.  In  it  are  described  the  medicines  for,  or,  as 
Lewin  writes,  the  materia  medica  of  inhalation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal indications  for  their  use  in  suppressing  haemorrhage.  Cold 
water  is  first  mentioned,  and  after  it  follows  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  tannin,  and  alum.  Various  metallic  salts  and 
vegetable  products,  e.g,  catechu,  kino,  and  extract  of  rhatany, 
are  alluded  to  as  worth  a  trial.  In  the  instance  of  the  solution 
of  iron,  Lewin  first  recounts  its  physiological  action  on  animal 
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tissuea^  wd  then  proceeds  to  show  where  its  operation  hj  in- 
balatioa  is  likely  to  he  beneficial,  and  where  inoperative  or  de- 
trimental. The  same  course  he  pursues  with  regard  to  tannin 
and  alum,  the  other  two  principal  haemostatics,  and  in  conclusion 
adds  the  doses  commonly  given. 

Of  forty-seven  cases  of  haemoptysis  the  haemorrhage  was 
stopped  in  thirty-sLx  after  the  first  inhalation ;  in  the  remain- 
ing eleven  inhalation  was  repeated  several  times  before  its 
arrest.  In  the  greater  number — but  what  that  number  was  he 
has  failed  to  note — he  had  no  history  of  subsequent  attacks  of 
haemoptysis.  Lewin  very  justly  observes  that  styptics  cannot 
close  up  the  sources  of  future  bleedings,  nor  can  stay  the  course 
of  tubercle  or  the  over-action  of  a  hypertrophied  heart.  In  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  his  cases  he  employed  the  ferrugi- 
nous solution,  though  in  sixteen  he  used  tannin  and  in  two 
alum.  In  thirty-eight  of  the  forty-seven  cases  of  haemoptysis 
be  ascertained  the  cause  to  be,  in  twenty-nine  tubercle,  in  four 
cardiac  disease,  in  two  vicarious  of  suppressed  menstruation,in 
three  overstraining.  Thirty-nine  of  his  patients  were  men  and 
only  eight  women.  Five  cases  are  fully  reported  to  demonstrate 
the  virtues  of  the  inhalatory  treatment  pursued. 

The  second  chapter  is  occupied  by  a  pathological  historv  of 
inflammatory  disorders  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  their 
results.  A  painstaking  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  and 
classify  the  several  forms  of  inflammation  iaccording  to  the 
tissue  or  part  afiected.  Six  forms  of  pharyngitis  are  described, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  larynx  the  author  adds  to  the  ordinary 
nosology  by  describing  various  lesions  of  its  walls  and  of  its 
several  anatomical  elements.  The  second  section  of  this  chapter 
is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  medicines  employed,  their  in- 
dications, contra-indications,  and  doses  for  inhalation  j  whilst 
the  third  chapter  is  a  clinical  record  of  cases  in  illustration  of 
the  contents  of  the  one  preceding. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pathology 
and  inhalation-therapeutics  of  diphtheria. 

In  Lewin^s  practice  diphtheria  has  proved  a  very  curable 
disease  when  treated  sufficiently  early,  before  the  larynx  is 
involved,  and  whilst  the  false  membrane  is  limited  to  the 
pharynx.  He  applies  locally  chromic  acid  diluted  with  four 
to  ten  parts  of  water,  as  an  antiseptic  tending  to  disintegrate 
also  the  false  membrane  in  its  process  of  deoxidation;  and  to 
prevent  the  reproduction  and  to  heal  the  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  he  administers  by  spray-inhalation  solutions 
of  tannin,  of  alum,  and  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  &c.  Where 
the  disease  has  invaded  the  larynx,  inhalation,  in  his  opinion, 
offers  the  most  direct  and  efficacious  remedy  available. 
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In  importance^  as  a  history  of  inhalation  and  a  record  of  itb 
practical  application^  Lewin's  treatise  occupies  the  foremost 
place  among  books  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  account  of 
much  original  experiment  and  research,  of  extensive  clinical 
observation,  and  of  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  fidd  of 
inquiry.  Dr.  BeigePs  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  r^sum^ai 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  respecting  inhalation.  Aa  such 
it  is  calculated  to  be  very  welcome  and  useful,  for  it  is  the  only 
book  published  in  England  which  can  pretend  to  any  claim  to 
adequately  instruct  the  profession  in  the  subject  of  whieh  it 
treats.  The  other  two  productions  of  the  press  quoted  at  the 
oommeacement  are  of  tne  fugitive  pamphlet  sort,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  literary  trial-balloons,  thrown  out  to  see  if 
the  current  of  opinion  setsj  fairly  for  their  makers  to  follow  on 
widi  larger,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  to  attract  the  public 
gaze  to  the  makers  of  the  new  Uterary  bubbles.  Dr.  Abbotts 
Smith  deserves  some  credit  for  the  matter  he  has  collected ;  but 
of  the  pamphlet  last  in  the  list,  which  required,  it  seems,  two 
weighty  M.D/s  to  manufacture  and  launch  forth  into  the  world, 
we  will  say  no  more  than  that  it  contains  just  about  the 
quantujpi  of  second-  and.  third-hand  information  which  an 
instrument-mak^  is  accustomed  to  collect  and  print  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  new  or  improved 
instrument  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 


Hjcvxew  VII. 

Lectures  on  some  of  the  Applications  of  Chemistry  and  Me- 
chanics in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  H.  Bbncb 
Jones,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.II.S.,  &c,    8vo,  pp.  314. 

The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  important,  probably, 
indeed,  the  most  important  contribution  to  medical  literature 
which  has  emanated  for  a  long  time  from  the  chemical  school 
of  pathologists.  Twenty  years  ago  the  rapid  advances  of  or- 
ganic, and  particularly  of  animal  chemistiy,  were  revolutioniaing 
our  ideas  of  disease,  and  promising  to  give  us  at  least. a  toler- 
ably firm  basis  for  our  therapeutics.  The  fair  promise  in  that 
respect,  which  seemed  to  dawn  through  the  brilliant  generalisa- 
tions of  Liebig,  and  which  had  even  been  foreshadowed  by  our 
countryman  Prout,  was  not,  indeed,  fully  kept ;  but  some  of  the 
acquisitions  of  that  tide  were  never  lost  by  the  succeeding  ebb 
of  scepticism.     Pathological  anatomy  and  histology  absorbed 
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for  a  time  almost  all  the  labour  and  tbonght  of  our  more  zealous 
and  ambitious  students ;  aud  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
operations  of  disease  was  thereby  greatly  extended;  but  the 
more  we  knew  of  our  enemy  the  less  confidence  we  felt  in  the 
'weapons  with  which  we  had  to  encounter  it.  If  we  retained 
any  truat  in  them,  it  was  due  to  such  men  as  our  author,  men 
who  had  always  reasons  to  assign  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them, 
and  who,  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  chemistry  and  patho* 
logy,  sought  to  direct  the  resources  of  the  one  in  accordance 
with  the  Ught  yielded  by  the  other« 

'*  For  the  last  century,"  says  he  (pp.  7,  8),  "  ptiysiology  and  medi- 
cine have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  determination  of  the 
structure  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease ;  eren  up 
to  the  present  time  the  microscopical  variations  in  the  fonn  and 
substance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  yield  remarkable  disoo- 
▼eries,  but  the  mquiry  into  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  body 
promises  results  which  will  unfold  the  mystery  of  health  and  et 
disease/' 

These  are  high  hopes ;  but  at  present  no  more  than  hopes 
and  expectations.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  state  briefly  the 
few  important  facts  which  constitute  the  advances  we  have 
actually  accomplished  in  this  direction,  the  effects  in  relation  to 
conversion  and  manifestation  of  force,  of  rest  and  motion,  of 
heat  aud  cold,  and  of  food.  Though  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  either  the  old  or  the  new  view  of  the  history  and  uses 
of  azotized  food,  his  words  (pp.  10,  11)  betray  a  leaning  towards 
the  latter. 

'*  Food  acts  both  chemically  and  mechanically ;  chemically,  by 
furnishing :  Ist,  latent  force ;  and  tod,  tnaterial  for  the  formation  of 
the  organs  by  which  that  force  is  made  active.  .  .  .  Both  carbona- 
ceous and  nitrogenotis  elements  can  be  acted  on  br  oxygen,  and  can 
thus  change  their  latent  into  active  force.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  ni- 
trogen, sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  lime,  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  organs  by  which  the  conversion  of  latent  into  active 
force  is  effected.  XJltimately,  more  or  less  completely,  these  ele- 
ments are  themselves  acted  on  by  the  oxygen,  and  thus  no  distinction 
exists  between  respiratory  and  plastic  food.  Professor  Liebig's 
division  of  ibod,  however,  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  clear 
comprehension  of  the  two  great  chemical  actions  of  oxidation  and 
nutrition  which  take  place  in  each  particle  of  the  body.  I  hope  to 
prove  that  extreme  variations  of  these  actions  constitute  disease.** 

After  the  programme  thus  enunciated,  the  first  and  second 
lectures,  *'  On  the  Chemical  Circulation  in  the  Body,''  and  "  On 
Fluorescence  in  the  Textures,^'  strike  the  reader  at  first  sight  as 
somewhat  irregularly  placed,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  book 
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is  digested  into  «  Terr  orderly  anangemeatL  8erend  reaaooa 
might,  however,  hare  been  assigned  for  their  location  in  the 
early  part  of  the  book.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  diacoveiiea  de- 
taililv  them  threw  asortof  prdinrin^a^^^d  general  iUumin.^ 
tion  on  the  whole  breadth  of  tkerapeaties ;  in  the  seeoBd,  th^ 
mil  oonstitute,  if  confirmed^  as  there  seems  litde  reason  to 
doubt  they .  wUl  be,  i^  least  in  part,  some  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  animal  chemistry;  as  applied  to  the  fonndationbf 
B  rational  system  of  thera|ieaidos,  triumphs  of  which  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  may  be  jnstly  prond,  and  which  he  may  well  put  forward 
to  the  fronty  when  he  is  about  to  fight  the  battle  of  hia  &?oante 
science. 

The  lecture  on  the  chemical  circulation  briefly  narrates  the 
results  of  certain  experiments  undertaken  by  the  author,  with 
,the  help  of  Dr.  I)upre,.in  order  to  test  the  rate  of  passage  of 
cirystaUoi'd  substances  into  and  out  of  the  textures  of  the  body, 
th^  method  of  spectrum  aualysis  being  employed>  and  chloride 
of  lithium  and  carboueie  of  Uthia  being  in  most  cases  the 
crystalloids  selected,  by  reason  of  the  absenoe  of  lithium  in  any 
notable  quantity  from  the  normal  human  tissues,  and  the  ease 
^th  which  its  fifpectrum  may  be  recognised.  There  are  two 
series  of  experiments ;  one  on  guinea-pigs,  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  moderate  dose  of  lithium  injected  into  the  vessels 
reaches  every  organ  except  the  lens  in  about  four  minutes ;  the 
second  series  was  made  on  the'  lens  in  the  human  subject,  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  opera- 
tion for  cataract.  A  dose  of  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lithia  having  been  taken,  lithitm  appeared  in  the  cataract  within 
two  or  thvee  hours.  It  would  «eem  that  6«?erai  days  elapse 
befbre  the  lithium  thus  absorbed  is  entirely  g6t  rid  of.  This 
great  •  rapidity  of  the  chenrical  circulatioti  may,  perhaps^  -be 
sufficiently  aotounted  for  by  diffiisioii  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  it  lends  additional  probta- 
biltty  to  the  views  and  observations  of  Dr.  Carter,  of  ILeamixigton, 
who  finds  a  system  of  vessels  much  smaller  than  eapiHaries, 
and  pervious  to  liquor  sanguinis,  but  not  to  blood>ai80S>  In 
various  tissues  of  the  body. 

Alkaloids,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  believed  by  the  author, 
on  experimental  evidence,  to  be  difiused  into  the  textures  in  the 
same  way,  if  not  quite  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  true  alkalies. 
And  he  supposes  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  vegetable  adds. 
"  The  action  of  alkalies  out  of  the  body,''  says  he,  *'  on  the 
different  classes  of  substance  of  which  we  are  built  up  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  The  alkali  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  ele- 
ments by  its  affinity  for  acids;  it  promotes  oxidation.  The 
chemist  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  action  takes  place  in 
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eftdi  particle  of  the  texture  to  whidi  tke  alkali  is  oarried/' 
^'  Acids  when  they  have  passed  into  the  textures  must  have 
exactly  the  reverse  action  to  alkalies ;  by  lessening  the  alkales- 
cence of  the  serum  and  tissues,  vegetable  acids  must  tend  to 
atop  the  oxidizing  process/'  After  discussing  briefly  the  pro- 
bable actions  of  metallic  salts  when  they  have  be^i  in  like 
manner  introduced  into  the  textures,  and  restating  his  opinion 
that  the  experiments  indicate  the  existence  of  another  and  a 
greater  and  a  more  strictly  chemical  circulation,  in  addition  to 
the  mechanical  or  animal  circulation  of  the  Uood,  he  concludes 
the  chapter  with  [p.  27]  '^  two  most  important  inquiries*'' 

*•  First,  whether  substances  that  diffuse  into  this  larger  circulation 
act  as  they  would  do  out  of  the  body  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  different  substances  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  in  the  different  textures ;  either  promoting  the  formation  of 
new  compounds,  or  giving  rise  to  decompositions  in  the  substances 
that  are  present  in  the  tissues.  And,  secondly,  whether  the  chemical 
force  which  may  have  been  latent  for  ages  in  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table substances  that  csa  enter  by  our  food  and  medieine  into  this 
larger  circulation,  may  be  so  given  out  in  the  textures  as  to  incresse 
or  diminish  those  actions  of  oxidation^  motion,  sensation,  Siad  nutri- 
tion, which  almost,  though  not  altogether,  constitute  that  assemblage 
of  correlated  actions  which  we  sum  up  in  two  words — Animal 
Life." 

The  next  lecture,  entitled  '^  On  Fluorescence  in  the  Textures," 
is  taken  up  with  the  details  of  the  discovery  in  the  animal  body 
of  a  fluorescent  substance  closely  resembling  quinine,  but  appa- 
rently not  absolutely  identical  with  it*  This  substaneehas  been 
called  animal  quinouUnep  The  therapeutical  bearings  of  this 
discovery,  if  it  should  be  confirmed,  will  probahlv,  as  before 
remarked,  be  of  great  importance.  The  history  oi  the  passage 
of  quinine  through  the  tissues  comes  out  in  the  narration  of 
the  experiments.  It  would  seem  that  the  quantity  in  the 
tissues  is  at  its  maximum  in  somewhere  about  three  hours  after 
a  dose  is  taken,  and  that  the  whole  has  not  been  eliminated 
three  days  afterwards.  It  is  curious  that  the  quinine  seems  to 
enter  the  nerves  in  less  quantity  than  any  other  of  the  tissues 
examined,  exoept  the  lens  and  humours  of  the  eye,  whose  non- 
vascularity  accounts  for  their  comparative  exemption. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  begins  the  consideration  of 
the  "  diseases  of  sub-oxidation/'  with  the  subject  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  as  being  the  best  example  among  human  diseases  of  a 
purelv  chemical  derangement  of  health.  He  seems  to  indicate 
the  absence  or  deterioration  of  a  hypothetical  sugar-ferment  as 
the  probable  cause  or  chief  cause.  Believing  that  healthy  urine 
always  contains  sugar,  he  speaks  of  excess  of  farinaceous  or 
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«fl0dj«tiii0  fotod  as  cclnmtig'  te^ipamrjr  di^ab^e^.    W^thihltlte 

i3iake»  thfi»  statement  rather  too  positively.    Tbe  vrtiiet  of  the 

preseht  notiee  onee' consumed  about  liremty  ounces  of  honet  at 

'a  fitting,  with  the  iriew  of  testing  the  efltect  on  the  wine  of  this 

Excess.'    The' hotti^y  was  taken  on  an  empty  aft^nnaeh,   aitfl 

without  any  admixture  except  that  of  water  and  about  tito 

tcyanoes  of  itaflk;*    The  cOTrtequent  phenomena  were  drowsiiiess, 

dull  heaKtaohe,  tod-  the  passagie  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  add 

'Ui4n6<l6aded  with  lithates.    Th*e  indications  by  Trommel's  tefet 

were  obscute;  but  ik)' sugar  could  be  fbund  by  otfier  tests, 

ineiudi&g  fermentation.    The  -bowels  were  Unaffected. 

{  The  aathor  makes  two  iftageB  of  the  disease:  in  the  first, 

'iregett^le  at  foMi-sogar  aloae  is  not  oxldaated^  and  it  is  possible 

by  careful  dieting  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  glucose  fW>ta 

i>the  vrin*e;  in  iheseemid^  animal  sugar  also  is  more  or  lessun- 

changisd)  and  an  anti4arinaceous  diet  has  no  effect.    To^  this  i^e 

nidust  demu/T;  •  If  the  second  conditiosi  always  involved  the  first, 

'•as  the 'greater  includes  the  less^— if,  in  other  words,  it  wete 

^ialways  ^  second  stage  of  the  first— an   anti-faritiaceous  diet 

ought  always  to  have  the  eiflRsctof  diminishing  the  glycosuria, 

though  not' of  abolishing  it;  but  there  are  cases  (very  few, 

ttcobrding  to  our  experience)  in  whiich  it  seems  to  have  no  eSe^t 

al;  alt^  and  these' are  n6t  lalways  the  worst  i^ases ;  they  may  ^on- 

<  astute  a  «etiarate  vafiety,  hvd  tkot^  »taff^  of  the  disease.    We 

.  itfgrlee^)  thierdfoi^e,  with'  Drv  Gfeofge^  Hariey  in  touking'  at  least  <?Wo 

'vaHeties/thdUghf  weai^cnol'Siarei  thaiti  Ms  expkmation  of  theto 

is  correct.  ^ 

Some  of  the  author's  cases  are  extremely  interesting,  especially 
'^ifiose  of  actfte'  diubetea.  Hfe  sefems  tor  regard  phthisis  as  a  mere 
'result  of  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  textures  implicated.  " 

In  treatment  he  of  course  favours  alkalies  and  iron,  on  theb- 
'  retical  grounds,  as  promoters  of  oxidation ;  and  the  utility  of 
opium,  which  is  bjol  opponent  of  oxidation,  is  but  sparingly 
admitted.  It  is  spoken  of  ^»  lessening  the  quax^tity  of  water 
passed;  Imt  tbere  certainly  are  eases  in  which  the  amount  of 
sugar  la  also  diminished  under  its  use.  This  part  of  the  lecture 
contains  an  admirable  aeaKmt>—Jby' fiar  the  beat  we  have  seen-^ 
of  the  dietary  proper  for  diabetics,  including  a  voluminous 
tarte  of  permi^^ble  dishes'lbyTrofessorBouchandit,  after  read- 
ing whidh  one  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  prescription  for 
a  wealthy  diabetic  would  be  a  French  cook.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  treatment  is  handled  in  a  masterly  way. 

In  the  next  lecture  {"  On  Acidity,  or  the  Acid  Diathesis*')  the 
pathological  views  of  the  author  are  further  developed.  Like 
almost  all  the  book,  it  is  written  in  so  terse  and  succinct  a 
style,  and  contains  such  a  mass  of  important  fact  and  ingenious 
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ithepiy,  thaf(  to  giye  a^aiyt^i^g  tike  ah  lu^aljrsis  t)f  kti^  theci^cirse 
of  a  review;  would  be  >impoa9iblei  All  wo  oaA  do  is  tasdbecta 
brick  here  and  ttiere  as  a  sample  of  the  material  of  the  edifice^ 

Excess  of  aeiditf,  or  the  acid  dieease^  may  ahottljr  be  defined 
to  be  a  want  of  free  oxidation  and  an:insuj9Scient  escape  of  the 
pfoducta  of  imperfect  combuetiesi/'  i 

.  He  disbelieves  the  existence  of  Seberer^e  add  fermentation 
of  the  nrine.  In  speaking  of  the  a^mpAoma  of  nndtie  acidity, 
.  he  saysj  ^'  Slight  degv^ees  of  acidity  haivdly*  irritate  the. skin ;  but 
itching,  nettleraah,  eczema,  and  herpes,  are  the  outbursts  of  an 
over-acid  state/'  It  is  a  curious  faet,  which  'waa.birottgfat  out  in 
the  coarse  of  a  recent  discussion  in  a  London-  medioal  aociety, 
that  some -dermatologists  are  not  yet.  aware  of' this  impo^jkaut 
truth*  •  .         . 

He  divides  the  treatment  into  dietetic  and  medieinal,  at>d 
proceeding,  we  should  aay,, rather  dedw/Ctively  thaaskinduetiviriy, 
aays  the  best  diet  for  diabetes  is  the  beat  lor  over-acidity*'  He 
allows,  however,  that  though  the  farinaceous  and.  saccharine 
substances  do  give  rise  to  various  acids  in  their  progress  tlmMigh 
the  system,  a  smaller  restriction  on  their  employment  will  give 
greater  results  in  this  disease  than  i^  diabetes ;  and,  moreover, 
that  fatty  substances,  such  as  cream,  fat,'  and  oil,  which  in 
diabetes  are  so  useful,  in  oveor^acidity  freqiientlydiaii^^  aqd 
ceruse  heartburn.  The  conclusion  he  therefore  arrives  at  ia^  that 
amall  quantities  of  lean  animal  feody  incluiding  fi^h,  flesh,  fojfl, 
game^  and  eggs,  with  brandy  4md  water>  -eoiisti^ute  the  best 
anti-acid  diet.  '    .  ^ 


^ 


.  "Exactly  the  opposite  diet»!'  he.  cpntinues^  ^  waa  advised  at  i^be 
dawn  of  animal  chemistry ;  on  the  ground,  that  tbp  ash  of  vegetabbs 
containing  alkalies^  these  would  neutralize  b^I  the  acid  that,  should 
arise  from  the  starch  and  sugar.  But  take,  for  example,  potatoes. 
The  amount  of  acid-producing  substances  in  them  is  from  20  to  80 
per  cent. ;  the  amount  of  alkali  at  most  will  not  reach  to  1  per  cent. 
Or  take  bread:  the  ash  6f  bre^d  Would  neutralise  at  most  I  per 
cent,  of  acid.  The  amount  of  acid-prodncing  substahcfes  in  bread  is 
46  per  cent  Any  other  frnit  or  vegetable  would  give  equally  ^od 
evidence  against  a  vegetable  diet  in  overi-acidiiy/' 

This  looks  plausible,  but.  "purely  a  fallacy  underlies  it.  Fol- 
lowing up  this  line  of  reasonings  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
nrine  of  the  herbivora  giving  evidence  of  a  preponderance  of 
acid  in  their  systems ;  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind — quite 
the  contrary.  Dr.  Jones  seems  to  us  to  have  momentarily  for- 
gotten, when  he  was  writing  these  lines,  that  even  if  the  whole 
25  per  cent,  of  starch  in  the  potato  must  pass  through  a  stage 
of  existence  in  the  system  as  an  acid  or  acids,  there  is  no 
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neeeasify  {&f  ^wpgowig.ih^t  ^  wIh^  of  U  nmst  be  m  thesram 
stage  at  once.  The  same  modicum  of  fiiLed  alkali  may,  there* 
foye,.  serve  to  neutralize  successively  the  whole  of  this  large 
quantity  of  acid.  Again,  he  allows  (p,  95)  that  '^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  albuminous  substances,  whether  of  vegetable  or 
of  animal  food,  give  rise  to  uric  acid  when  an  excess  is  eaten; 
and  when  uric  a(cid  is  imperfectly  oxidized  it  divides  into  oxalic 
acid  and  urea ;  also  (p.  107)  that  ^^  all  the  albuminous  subr 
stances  of  animal  or  vegetable  food,  before  they  are  thrown  out 
of  the  body,  pass  through  the  stage  of  uric  acid ;  and  again,  that 
'*  iJcohol  itself  give^  rise  to  acid  ;^  so  that  his  own  standard 
diet,  just  mentioned*  is  not  free  from  objection  from  the  oxy- 
phobio  point  of  view*  for  except  under  such  circumstances  and 
with  such  habits  as  those  of  the  huiiters  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  one  should  long  con- 
tiiiuQ  tp  supply  the  deppand^  of  oxidation  with  azotizea  food 
alpne  without  taking  it  in  excess. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  considered  b^  the  author  under 
the  heads  of  "  Removal  *^  (by  emetics,  Turkish  bathsj  85c.)  and 
"  Neutralization." 

The  next  teetur^,  ''  Ojx,  the  Oxalic  Diathesis,"  is  very  inte- 
resting. The  formation  of  the  mulberry  calculus  is  dwelt  upon 
as  a  signal  instance  of  a  mechanical  complaint  of  the  most 
grievQUs  and  distressing  nature^  arising  out  of  a  chemical  dis- 
order^  which  but  for  this  possible  consequence  would  h^ve  little 
or  no  importance  at  alL  A  noteworthy  practical  point  is  that 
the  presence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  may  be  suspected 
wh^n  sudden  changes  are  observed  in  the  quantities  passed  in 
successive  periods  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  treatment  for  the 
diathesis  and  for  the  resulting  mechanical  disease,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  treated  witho:ut  the  aid  of  the  sui^on,  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  founded  mainly  on  the  pruiciple  of  promoting 
oxidation,  Xiessening  the  amount  of  lime  introduced  into  the 
system  in  Jthe  drinking  wa^er  is  proved  to  be  advantageous  by 
experiments  detailed  at  p.  101.  The  formation  of  the  crystals 
is  found  to  be  checked  also  by  the  popular  method  of  treatment 
by  mineral  acids.  At  pp.  103, 104,  are  some  pregnant  remarks 
on  these  acids  as  therapeutic  agents.  "  Hydrochloric  acid," 
we  are  told,  '^  rightly  used,  promotes  digestion,  nitric  acid  secre- 
tion^ sulphuric  ^cid  constriction." 

"And  first,  regarding  hydrochloriq  acid.  As  thier  ib  more 
especially  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  prescribed  more  particularly  when  there  is  feeble  diges- 
tive power ;  after  lon^  illnesses,  when  animal  food  begins  again  to 
agree,  it  should  be  ti^en  almost  immediately  before  each  meal  of 
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ammal  food.    Thus  the  greatest  imk&^dkte  tise  eatir  be  goi  out  of 
hydrochloric  acid." 

We  would  gladly  have  had  the  author's  reasons  for  his 
method  of  giving  the  acid  more  at  length.  We  have  ourselves 
always  administered  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  or  speedily 
after  a  meal^  and  have  believed  ourselves  to  have  acted  on  sound 
chemical  principles;  for,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  dose  he  given 
but  a  few  minutes  before  the  food,  some  portion  of  it  will  have 
been  absorbed  before  it  can  begin  to  act ;  and  in  the  second^ 
the  presence  of  adventitious  acid  in  the  stomach  may  probably 
lessen  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which,  if  given  when  the 
secretion  has  already  to  a  great  extent  or  wholly  taken  place,  it 
cannot,  of  course,  notablv  affect.  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  who  has 
some  good  remarks  on  tne  use  of  hydrochloric  acid/  says— 
"immediately  before,  or  during,  or  directly  after  meiEils.^* 
Nitric  acid  Dr.  Jones  recommends  to  be  given  an  hour  or  two 
before  food,  that,  being  absorbed,  it  may  act  on  the  system.  He 
speaks  of  it  as,  perhaps,  promoting  oxidation  as  well  as  secre- 
tion. This  should,  we  think,  have  been  farther  explained,  as 
it  forms  an  apparent  exception  to  one  of  his  leading  princijues, 
viz.  that  acids  are  antagonistic  to  oxidation.  Tha^  nitric  or 
nitro-muriatic  acid  does  sometimes  prove  useful  in  the*  treat- 
ment of  gout  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  this  connection. 

In  several  succeeding  lectures  the  author  carries  oh  the  cbti- 
sideration  of  the  diseases  of  sub-oxidation,  including  the  uri6 
acid,  xanthin,  and  cystin  diatheses,  and  their  developments. 

As  to  the  sources  of  urea,  he  adheres,  without  question '  oir 
qualification,  to  the  doctrine  of  Ituvus  constmption^  which  may, 
indeed,  we  suppose,  be  now  regarded  as  pretty  securely 
established.        ^ 

In  speaking  of  the  secondary  (mechanica))  diseases,  viz. 
gravel  and  stone,  which  arise  from  excessive  formation  and 
excretion  of  uric  acid,  and  of  the  tertiary  ones,  such  as  pyelitis, 
which  follow  again  upon  them,  he  mentions  two  or  three  re- 
markable and  instructive  cases.  One  of  these  (p.  113)  seems 
to  prove  that  a  stone  may  remain  in  the  kidney  durinff  fifty 
years  of  active  life.  In  another,  the  lodgment  of  a  mulberry- 
stone,  not  half  a  grain  in  weight,  in  the  ureter,  caused  absolute 
stoppage  of  urine  for  nine  days,  the  passage  of  the  stone  being 
followed  by  complete  recovery.  Except  a  case  published  by  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Wooler,  we  do  not  remember  an  instance 
of  recovery  after  ischuria  or  retention  so  protracted.  As  to  the 
treatment  of  gravel — 

"  The  first  question  is  regarding  its  solubility.    The  solution  of 

1  On  <  Dyspepsia/  pp.  116-17. 
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iii4c<«oid'grairel*&i  any  alkiffine' fluid  tliatcAn  be  bormd  incotota^l?' 
mtdi  the  mueous  menibfaaie  of  the    nriiiArj  organs  is  scaa'Cely 

poBsibla Aeid  gravel  has  Bot  been  diasolved  in  tbe  kidneya 

or  bladder  by  medicines ;  still,  my  friend  Pr*.  BobertSy  of  Manchea- 
teri,  is  confident  of  Au^ess^-morei  so  than  I  am«" 

Herein,  by  '*  medicines/'  he  means  remedies  taken  by  the 
mouth;  of  the  ultimate  success  of  some  plan  for  dissolving 
uric-acid  stones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  he  has  little  doubt; 
his  own  ingenious  electrolytic  method,  easy  and  effectual  when 
tried  on  a  stone  in  a  glass  vessel,  has  not  hitherto  been  success- 
fully applied  within  the  bladder ;  but  ''  at  present  progress  is 
stopped  more  by  the  mechanical  than  by  the  chemical  diflGicul- 
ties  of  the  problem. 

The  interesting  chapter  on  gout  contains  the  following 
episode  relating  to  its  cousin  rheumatism.  We  (juote  it  partly 
for  the  plausible  and  cliaritable  theory  of  rheumatic  gout — 
charitable,  we  mean,  towards  those  unhappy  practitioners, 
among  whom  we  must  confess  ourselves  included,  who,  not  alto- 
gether without  a  guilty  sense  of  disloyalty  to  the  dictates  of 
modem  science,  have  retained  rheumatic  gout  as  a  sort  of  haveu 
whereunto  to  resort  in  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  : 

'^•Eheumatie  ioilamiDation  %&  olosely  resennbles  gouty  inflamma- 
tiitvi  in'  all  its  loeal and  gdnenil  pboiiomeea«  that  no  positive  diffisr* 
en^ticm.  between  the  two  diseases  can  be  made,  exoept  in  the 
materias  morborum^  Tbe  rheuxnatie  poison  has  noib  yet  beeu 
isolated :  that  it  diners  from  uric  acid  in  its  solubility^  and  probably 
in  its  volatilitj,  is  shown  by  ita  not  forming  calculi,  Jiot  deppsitiAg. 
itself  visibly  on  the  joints,  escaping  by  the  skin,  and  giving  rise  to 
local  $ymptoms  when  the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  checked  by  cold 
and  wet.  In  the  analysis  of  sweat  as  vet  only  one  acid  is  known 
that  at  all  approaches  to  uric  acid  m .  composition — sudoric  or 
hidrotic  acH  (jGHgNOgHaO?).  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  rheu- 
matic poison,  and  that  an  eicess  of  it  in  the  blood  causes  the  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  and  its  loeal  o:xidation  a  rhentnatic  attack.  But 
whatever  this  aeid,  tbere  iand  reason  why  the  rbeuikiatic  and  gouty 
adds  should  not  coerist  in  tbe  same  blood,  causing  )»'  rheumatio-* 
gouty  diathesiif ;  nor  wby^a  bcal  oxidation  of  both  adds  ahoutd  not 
take  pkK;e  at'the  saiae  time  in  thet  same  part,  constituting  an  attack 
of  rbeumi^tic  gout< ,  C^x^i^ly  there  is  no  positive  prooCaa  yet  that 
this  happens ;  but  animal  chemistry  is  still  very  youDg,  »ud,  will 
speak  much  plainer  on  this  and  many  other  suDJects  when  grown 

The  treatment  of  gout  is  divided  into  specific  and  expectant. 
Under  the  former  head  the  action  of  coldiicum  is  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  theory  that  it  may  act  directly  on  the  nerves  of 
the  capillaries  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  regarded  with  some 
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favour.  The  author  thinJka  lifetld  o£  tihe  eliaodiMtive  virtues  of 
colchicum«  The  balance  of  eKperimeatal  evidence  is  cestaml^r 
against  its  possessing  any  power  to  increase  the  excretion  of 
uric  acid  (Parkes  '  On  Urine/  p.  J  72) )  but  we  arc,  tievertheless, 
disposed  to  attach  some  wcd^htto  th^  beautiftil  series  of  ccm^ 
parative  experiments  on  diuretics  by  Haiiimoi^d>  (^qcor^ing  to 
which  colchicum  differed  from  all  other  diuretics  i^  increasing; 
the  organic  solids  of  the  urine.  With  respect  to  dietj  Dr. 
Jones  says,  tersely  enough,  that  ^'a  minimum  of  alBuminous. 
food  should  be  taken  in  order  to  produce  the  least  uric  acid ; . 
and  a  minimum  of  carbonaceous  food  in  order  to  allow  the  uric 
acid  to  be  oxidized  as  much  as  possible/^  Jn  the  calculations 
of  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  supply  waste  and  its,  che- 
mical composition  (p.  141),  there  is  an  error,  probably  typo- 
graphical, which  it  may  be  well  to  point  out.  One  ounce  of 
cooked  meat  is  said  to  contain  seventy-seven  grains  of  nitrogen, 
and  ninety-two  grains  of  carbon.  Now,  an  ounce  of  cookecl 
meat  does  not  contain  half  that  amount  of  nitrogen;  and  evea 
if  we  suppose  perfectly  dry  lean  meat  to  be  spoken  pf,  though 
the  nitrogen  might  thus  be  brought,  perhaps,  just  within,  the 
range  of  possibility,  the  carbon  would  err  just  as  much  in  the 
other  direction.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  lean 
cooked  meat^  should>  of  course,  be  somewhere  about  three  ind  a 
half  to  one^r  The  error  we  have  poanted  oat  doe»  not,  however, 
affect  notably  the  subsequent  cftlculations.  Into  the  praoticikl 
details  of  the  dietary  for  gont  the  author  does  not  entet ;  for  the 
beef-tea  and  arrowroot  in  the  text  are  meant,  we  apprehend,  to 
serve  merely  as  algebraical  «•  and  d*.  Beef-tea  is  probably  ob- 
jectionable in  quantity  in  this  class  of  diseases,  as  containing  a 
great  deal  of  those  products  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  which 
seem  already  to  superabound  in  the  gouty  ))lood. 

There  is  a  particularly  good  account  of  the  long  train  of 
"  mechanico-chemical  and  chemico-mechanical  diseases  and  in- 
firmities which  may  follow  on.  the  original  chemical  error  in, 
g^ut.^'  After  a>  short  account  of  those  varieties  of  defioiont/ 
oxidation^  which  axe  known  to  ua  only  by  their  .producing! 
xanthin  and  cystin  in  the  urine,  the  first  part  of  the  book  Gon«* . 
eludes,  after  a  short  diacassion  of  the  part  played  by  the 
nervous  system  in  contarolling  or  regulating  oxidation,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  It  may  he  said  tliat  the  nervous  force,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  action  on  the  blood-vessels,  can  exalt  or  depress  the  conditions 
neeessary  for  oxidation^  and  increase  or  diminish  the  ordinary  action 
in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  cells  which  are  nourished  by  the  liquor 
sanguinis.  Without  hesitation  the  vitalist  adopts  this  view.  The 
diemist,  on  the  contrary,  will  admit  it  only  when  animal  chemistry 
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it  so  for  odFanoed  that  it  oan  be  proved  th«fe  the  qiuuxtify  in  wbick 
the  ftctdve  substaaoea  are  anpplied,  aod  the  rate  of  remoTal  of  the 
products  of  the  action^  are  clearly  infiu£Bbcieut  to  account  for  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  oxidation  whidi  in  these  different  circum* 
stances  is  found  to  occur." 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  entitled  "  On  local  Chemical 
Disorders  arising  from  Sub«ozidation,  and  their  JlfeohanioaJl 
Results/'  is  chiefly  occnpied  with  the  consideration  of  tibe 
effects  of  ettreme  cold^  and  of  the  causes  of  fattj  accumulation 
and  degeneration.  These  causes  or  conditions  are  said  to  be 
three,  viz.,  1st,  excessive  supply  of  fat  or  other  food  capable 
of  forming  fat;  2nd,  no  excess  of  supply,  but  insufficient 
removal  by  oxidation ;  3rd,  insufficient  oxidation  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  giving  rise  to  fatty  products  of  decomposition.  The 
subject  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  in  which  the  active  agent  is 
shown  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  of  poisoning  by  other 
mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  is  gone  into  at  length,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  these  acids  bring  about  acute  fatty 
degeneration  by  destroying  or  disqualifying  the  blood-discs, 
and  thus  checking  oxidation,  the  check  being  evidenced  by  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  The  only  flaw  we  can  see  in  the 
chain  of  narrative  and  reasoning  is  this,  that  in  those  acid- 
poisoned  animals  which  died  quickest  the  fatty  degeneratioii 
was  most  apparent ;  and  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphnrid 
acid  it  was  so  in  a  patient  who  liVed  only  three  hours.  No^, 
the  amount  of  carbon  which  ought  to  be  oxidated  in  the  human 
system  during  that  period  scarcely  exceeds  an  ounce ;  and  if 
fat  were  formed  only  to  a  corresponding  extent,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  it  could  very  notably  affect  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  viscera.  The  reasons  why  the  liver  is  of  all 
organs  the  most  prone  to  suffer  from  fatty  deposit  are  exceed* 
ingly  well  put. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  chemical  disorders  arising 
from  peroxidation.  In  the  first  two  lectures  the  author  con- 
fronts the  great  problem  against  which  every  pathologist  in  his 
turn  has  dashed  himself  in  vain-that  of  the  nature  and 
starting-point  of  inflammation.  He  visibly  rises  to  the  task, 
and  clearing  away  the  vascular  and  nervous  theories  as  irrele- 
vant to  a  process  which  can  take  place  in  cornea  and  cartilage, 
briefly  and  clearly  lays  down  his  own  view  as  follows : 

'^That  it  is  closely  related  to  the  natural  actions  goinff  on  in  the 
body  is  now  fully  recognised.  Thus  it  has  been  stated  to  be  '  a 
mod.ification  of  nutrition,'  *  a  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  in  the 
molecular  attractions  in  the  body»  and  of  the  reciprocal  changes 
between  the  textures  and  the  blood.'    But  these  expressions  are 
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dttark  and  frtviflless  compared  witb  the  clBarneeB  you  will  dbt»m,  if  I 
6an  eoDTiiice  you  tbat  inflatmnBtum  in  its  fiist  origia  usually  is  sa 
exaggeration  or  excesB  of  the  ordinary  oxidieing  action  that  appears 
in  eadi  part  of  the  body,  and  that  this  increased  chemioal  actioa 
sets  up  secondary  mechanical  derangements  yarring  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  textures  in  which  the  inflammation  is  setup,  and  reacting 

on  their  chemical  repair It  has  its  oHgi|i  in  tine  causes 

which  produce' th^  natural  beat  of  the  body«  The  oxidati(»i  idaes^to 
a  peroxidation ;  it  is  a  purelr  chemical  wrong,  producing  almost  im^ 
mediately  a  secondary  mechanical  derangpem^nt-HAcreaaed  motion 
of  the  blood-globulas — from  which  excessive  motion  an  obstnjiction 
of  the  blood^Tessels  arises^  Hence  proceed  increased  tension,  iur 
creased  pressure,  and  increased  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  liquor 
sanguinis.  The  effused  fluid  varies  in  its  composition  with  the 
amount  of  pressure  and  oxidation.  Lastly,  from  the  increased  heat, 
and  the  increased  circulation,  and  the  increased  effusion  of  lymph, 
an  entire  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part  follows ;  and  these 
actions  are  so  related,  and  so  react  the  one  on  the  other,  that  it  iti 
difficult  exactly  to  estimate  the  part  which  each  one  separately  playv 
in  producing  the  result/' 

There  is  a  gr^nd  simplicity  in  this  view  pf  inflammation 
which  i?  very  attractive  jit  firat  sight ;  and^  for  purselves,  we 
must  confess  that  further  examination  has  made  us  regard  it 
with  still  more  favour.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself;,  that  he  may  see  th^  argumisnts  by  which  it  is  supported^ 
and  the  way  in  which  the  modifications  pf  the  process  and  its 
results^  in  particular  organs  and  tissues^  are  ehowp  to  be 
just  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  on  the  grounds  set 
forth. 

Next  follows,  by  way  of  exemplification  of  the  application  of 
this  doctrine  of  inflammation  to  the  most  complex. cases,  as  well 
as  of  the  inter-dependence  of  qhemical  and  m^echanical  disease, 
a  sort  of  brief  treatise  upon  Bright^s  disease,  or  rather  Bright's 
diseases.  The  division  of  this  group  pf  affections  adppted  is 
threefoldj,  aad  may  be  represented  thus : 

Peroxidation  of  the  arteries  =  So-cafled  amj^lcA'd  or  flbroM  disetM. 

ixiBtriK    ==  lutefstitiAt  nephritis  or  cirrbosic. 

tubes      stt  Tubttkr,  or  eo-eiilled  desqfuftmntive 
ntphritis. 

The  account  of  the  first  of  these  affections  i^  perhaps,  not  so 
clear  as  those  of  the  other  two,  and  liable  to  more  exception ; 
but,  in  truths  that  part  of  the  subject  is  the  most  obscure^  and 
the  basis  for  theorising  on  is  not  so  &r  advanced.  The  circula- 
tion of  stimulant  agents^  that  is^  practically^  of  alcohol^  is  stated 
to  be  the  usual  cause  of  interstitial  nephritis ;  not^  however^  we 
apprehend^  to  the  exclusion  of  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  the  first 
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variety  aUo,  since  if  a  stimulus  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  setting 
up  peroxidation  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  equally  capable  of  doing  so  in  the  walls  of  the  vesadis  with 
which  it  primarily  comes  into  contact.  The  history  of  a  dose  of 
alcohol  is  very  well  given ;  the  author  holds  that  it  is  partly 
oxidated  and  partly  excreted.  Tabular  nephritic  ift  afeeribcd  to 
increased  chemical  action,  brought  on  by  the  necessity  of  ex^- 
creting  foreign  ttiatters,  such  as  scarlatina-poison,  and  perhaps 
some  substances  that  should  pass  off  by  the  perspiration.  The 
old  theory  that  scarlatinal  nephritis  is  simply  ^  desquamation 
analagous  to  that  of  the  skin  is  justly  rejected.  A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  primary  or  acute  and  seconditry  or  aneemie 
dropsy^  the  former  being  ascribed  to  increased  chemical  Miction 
set  up  in  the  celhilat  tisslie  by  the  diffusion  thereinto  of  urea 
and  its  progenitors.  The  treatment  recommentfed,  which  flbwk 
naturally  from  the  principles  laid  down,  presents  no  striking 
pecufiaTity!  He  allows  the  use  of  Various  diuretics  in  anaemic 
dropsy,  but  prescribes  all  except  digitalis  in  the  primary 
stage. 

The  next  lecture,  ''On  Fermentationa  and  Fever»,^'  is  fixH  of 
acute  observation  and  ingenious  and  daring  theory.  He  extends 
the  idea  of  zymosis  almost  as  widely  as  Dr.  Farr  does  the  name, 
but  with  better  reasons  to  show  for  doing  so.  Thus  he  hoiiJs 
ague-poison  to  be  a  ferment,  and  takes  true  syphilis  (for  he 
•^acknowledge  the  binanr  ddctrine)  a»  the  type  of  a  class  of 
zymotic  diseases  in  which  errors  of  oxidation  «re  slight,  wMte 
qualitative  and  quantitative  errors  of  nutrition  chifefly  mark  ttfe 
action  of  the  poison.  He  draws  analogies  between  syphilid  and 
Bmallpox,  BTbong  which  the  following  is  an  interesting  and^  we 
believe,  a  true  one  (p.  284).  .     . .      u 

"  The  protective  power  of  the  alteration  is  in  a  slighter  degjr^e 
extended  to  the  progeny  through  ttie  germ  and  Bpermatdauipii,  so 
tbat  a  race  partly  protected  bv  inheritance  may  suftfer  less  from'  thefo 
disea$es  than  a  purer  race,  whose  textures  are  free  to  undergo  ine 
Ml  change  which  constitutes  the  disease.*'  "  " 

Naturally,  as  he  adopts  tlie  ferment  rather  thaa  the  specific 
virus  theory,  he  has  no  ol^jection  to  acknowledge  ck  novo  or 
spontaneous  origination. 

*'  It  is  in  vaia  noiw,'*  h«  sajB,-'*  to  askwhat  cireumstoneea  ut  the  end 
of  the  fifleeath  eentuiy  produced  iim  SrM)  modified  albumiu/old 
matter  which .  gave  rise  to  the  iir^t  true  syphilitic  pqispu.  In  eanoer, 
which  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  svphiJiSi  although  the  sponta- 
neous generation  of  the  first  cancer-cell  is  daily  occurring  in  some 
predisposed  texture,  we  are  as  yet  quite  unable  to  say  what  produces 
the  first  modified  particle  of  matter  which  multiplies  and  communi- 
cates its  composition  to  adjacent  predisposed  textures  by  contact,  and 
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is  carried  by  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  affects  the  nutrition  of  each  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
provided  the  textares  are  in  a  condition  to  propagate  the  cancer- 
ceils.'* 

Part  IV  is  on  tUe  results  of  errors  of  chemistry  in  the  develop- 
ment and  repair  of  the  bodyi  a  vast  subject  which  the  author 
does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  touch  upon^  and  which  he  does 
not  consider  to  be  ripe  for  systematic  treatment.  As  in  other 
parts  of  the  workj  however,  he  selects  a  few  examples  to  illus- 
trate his  views,  or  to  show  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
subject.  Thus  he  briefly  discusses,  as  instances  of  subtrophip 
and  pertrophic  action,  potency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  imper- 
forate hymen ;  and,  as  examples  of  what  may  be  called  nutri- 
tive therapeuticsi  the  use  of  iron  in  anaemia  and  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  rickets. 

The  fifth  part  is  still  more  briefly  dismissed ;  it  relates  to 
mechanical  diseases  and  the  secondary  chemical  diseases  they 
produce,  and  contains  a  good  account  of  the  results  of  a  typical 
''  medical  ^ccident/^  rupture  of  the  aortic  valve. 

Following  the  author,  we  have  left  too  little  space  for  the  last 
part  or  appendix,  which  treats  of  the  therapeutic  actions  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  forces.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  an  outline^  even  when  the  latter, 
as  in  this  case,  has  as  much  of  character  and  suggestiveness  as 
aocb  an  outline,  can  possibly  have*  The  first  principle  is^  that 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  entirely  does  away  with 
every  supposition  that  food  or  medicine  can  create  or  annihilate 
any  force,.  Then  fqllows  a  division  of  therapeutic  agents  in 
accordance  with  the  pathological  canons  laid  down  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  Thus  we  have  A,  direct  promoters,  and  B,  in- 
direct promoters  (through  the  vascular  system)  of  oxidation ; 
and  C,  direct  retarders,  and  D,  indirect  retarders  of  the  same ; 
then,  in  corresponding  order,  E,  direct,  and  P,  indirect  pro- 
moters of  nutrition ;  and  G,  direct,  and  H,  indirect  retarders  of 
the  same.  A  includes  oxygen,  iron,  alkalies,  iodine  and  mercury. 
Of  B  it  would  be  premature  to  positively  announce  an  example. 
'Under  C  is  included  "that  most  important  list  of  remedies 
which  formerly  constituted  the  medicinal  part  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment/'  e^  g.  vegetabte  salines,  dilute  aeids,  and  pre- 
parations of  lead  (which  tJbe  author  calls  the  antithesis  of  iron). 
We  do  not  exactly  see  the  coherence  of  the  aatho/s  views  as  to 
vegetable  salines,  as  he  allows  that  when  oxidized  to  carbonates 
they  may  add  to  the  alkalescence  of  the  blood,  and  thus  actually 
promote  oxidation.  Lead  is  supposed  to  be  a  hinderer  of 
change  from  its  properties  as  a  precipitant  of  many  organic 
substances.     We  are  disposed  to  think  the  localization  of  the 
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action  of  lead  in  particular  muscles,  its  attraction  to  the  gums, 
ftc.,  antagonistic  in  some  degree  to  Dr.  Jones's  views  on  dif- 
fusion. It  has  been  sugg^ted  by  another  reviewer  that  these 
views  may  be  correct  with  reference  to  substances  that  nominally 
do  not  form  part  of  the  organism,  such  us  lithia,  but  not  with 
respect  to  others ;  but  this  qualification  would  not  gq  far  enpugh 
to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  action  of  lead.  We  cannot 
see  why  lead  should  not  diffuse  equally  into  the  fiexot'  ttnd 
extensor  muscles.  Again,  under  division  D,  the  tolerance  of 
opium  established  in  confirmed  opium-eaters  is  eonclush^  to 
our  mind  aganst  a  purely  chemical  view,  su(^  as  -the  author 
woald  adopt,  of  its  action  on  the  oerv^.  Opium  is  reglirtted  by 
faxm  as  the  beneficial  agent  in  the.<dd-£Ei8hiotied  nod  hardly  yet 
defiiDCt  calomel  and  opium  treatment.  This  tectioift  windl  np 
with  one  of  his  clear  and  concise  d^nitions-^^^^ntipblp^stic 
treatment/'  mjB  he^  "  is  thei  retardatiau  tif  chemical  action^''   , 

Under  E  he  includes  irc^^,^  bone'^earth,  and  cod^iver  oil.;  Imt 
denies  to  the  phosphates  any  special  power  of  aiding  in  the 
formation  of  phospborized  nerve-substance,  on  the  ground  that 
the  phosphoric  add  w!ll  never  lose  its  os!ygen  by  reduc^n. 
He  makes  lie  mention  of  the  hypo^hoerphites.  Gr  includcB  a 
long  list  of  substances,  such  as  lead,  and  probably  severtil  oth^ 
metals,  carbonic  acid,  and  oi^anic  acids  in  general ;  ^and  ui^d^ 
H  come  strychnia,  veratria,  morphia,  di^taline,  &c.,  whereuihM 
Dr.  Jones  f^ds  the  salts  of  potassium. 

FinaUy,  before  turning  away  from  the  contemplation  of  -thi 
leading  principles  of  his  science  of  therapeutics,  he  thuM 
asseverates  his  belief  in  them  and  in  their  future  prevalMcet    - 

^  Instead  of  being,  as  fiirinerly»  blind  wield^rs  of  heavy  elubs,  iiM 
may  cujre  the  disease  or  kill  the  patient,  or  instead  of  bping^  a^  ap 
present,  'judicious'  or  injudicious  'bottle-holders,'  physicians  at 
some  future  time  will  estimate  exactly  the  effect  of  the  increased  6t 
diminished  action  of  any  one  force  upon  all  the  other  forces  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  genera)  or  local  disease;  and'by  addhig 
to  the  resistance  erf  one  or  more  forces,  or  by  liberatthg  m^reeui^rgy 
by  means  of  the  powers  thai  aire  latent  in  food  and  medicitie,  they 
wi]l  restore  that  equilibriom  of  aotiott  in  the  body  uponiwhidk  our 
health  depends." 
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I.  On  Diseases  of  the  Stomachy  the  Varieties  of  Dyspepsia,  fheir 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.     By  S.  O.  Habershon,  M.D. 
;  Lond,;  P.B.CPv  Sfcc-    London.     1866.    Pp.  258. 

^^^.On^iheJH^gnosis and  Treating  of  the  Varieties qf  Dyspepsia^ 
considered  m  relation  to  the  Pathological  Origin  qf  the  differ- 
.^  ent  farms  qf  Indigestion^    By  Wilson  Fux^  MJ^.  Lpud., 
.     PJLC-P.,&c.    Loodoa.    1867.    Pp.  243. 

3;  The  Indigesiions  or  Disemses  of  the  Digestive  Org4ms  func* 
^ '   HonaUy  treated.    By  Tkomas  King  Ckamiibb0^  HoDorary 
'  Phyiiofan  to  H;R.H;  the  Piinoe  of  Wales^  be.     Second 
edition.    London.     1867.    Pp.837. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Functions  of  Digestion)  its  Disorders,  and 
^'  thefr  Treatment.  By  P.  W.  Pavt,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Lon- 
'■     don.'    1867.    Pp.  217. 

'  OF^.tbe  authon^  the  titles  x)f  whose  w.orks  are  given  aborei 
t^^y.Dr*  Chambers  and  Dr.  Habenh^n^  are  already  feivourably 
known  b;  ,ibeir,  wntinga  on  the  di^eaae  in  question.  Notices  of 
ih^  foriiker  ewtiibutioBS  to  the  oUseuxe  class  of  morbid  ph&- 
nM)/^a  comiMu^  arranged  under  the  head  of  Dyspepsia  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  of  our  Beview  for  1856  and  1863; 
Mfi^rris  the  t<>f»e-.one^  recently  taken  up  by  Dr.  Fox^  who,  even 
nben  %  student  in  BerliB>  made  the  morbid,  conditions  of  the 
stomal  ft  subject  of  res/earchj  the  reaulta  of  "which  be  commu* 
nieated  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London  in  1858. 
tastly,  of  Dr.  Pavy,  tre  need  hardly  inform  our  readers  that  he, 
too,  early  in  his  career,  made  digestion  a  special  subject  of 
research,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  original  inquirer. 

Similar  as  the  works  are  in  their  general  intent,  each  has  a 
distinctive  character  of  its  own.  Of  this  some  idea  may  be 
Ibrmed  &om  the  designatioQ^  of  the  chapters  into  which  they 
are  divided.  Tiius;,  Dr.  ^aber6hQu  first  treats  of  the  ^^  changes 
of  digestion.. at  different  peciods  and  cofoditions  of  life; 
secondly,  of  ^'  the  general  sympathy  of  the  stomach  in  disease ;« 
thirdly,  of  the  '^ symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  stomach;'^ 
fourthly  and  fifthly^  of  the  general  treatment,  and  of  the  reme- 
dies for  indigestion,  and  their  abuse;  next,  of  dyspepsia  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  atonic,  congestive,  inflammatory,  hepatic, 
rheumatic,  and  gouty,  renal,  mechanical,  sympathetic,  fermen- 
tative, duodenal, — these  comprised  in  ten  chapters,  followed  by 
two  concluding  ones  on  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  cancerous 
disease  of  the  organ. 
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Dr.  Fox's  arrangement  of  hk  subject-matter  is  compriasd 
under  fewer  heads.  Commencing  with  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  nosological  classification  of  dyspepsia;  he  next  treats  ci 
'*  the  general  symptomatology  of  the  stomach ; "  thirdly,  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  causes  of  dyspepsia;  fourthly,  of  Ac 
disease  in  its  atonic  form  ;  fifthly,  of  the  neuroses  of  the  organ ; 
sixthly,  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  in  inflammatory  dyspepsia; 
seventhly,  of  chronic  inflammatory  dyspepsia  or  chronic  eatafdt 
of  the  stomach;  lastly,  of  diagaosis. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  into  whidi  Dr;  Chambers's  work  is 
divided  are  altogether  different  from  the  preceding*  ThiiS/ 
after  three  chapters  of  a  discursive  kind,  eomprised  in  a&  expla* 
natory  introduction ;  a  chapter  on  the  ''  indigestion  of  various 
foods ;  **  the  third,  on  the  '^  habits  of  social  life  leading  to  indi* 
gestion ;  '^  in  the  seven  which  fellow  he  dtscoiirses  on  i^domiaal 
pains,  vomiting,  flatulence,  diarrhoea,  constipation,  and  oostive* 
ness,  nerve  disorders  connected  with  indigestion,  concluding 
with  a  list  of  cases  indexed  according  to  the  subjects  they  pro* 
fess  to  illustrate. 

Dr.  Pavy's  arrangement,  according  to  the  title  of  his  worki 
is  partly  physiological,  partly  pathological.  The  faUowin^  are 
the  headings  of  the  several  sections  :-^^'  General  remarks  obd 
digestion  and  indigestion-^Prehension  and  ingestion-^Masticar* 
tiou— Insalivation — Deglutition— -DiflSculty  of  swallowing  or 
dysphagia — Gastric  dige8tioiH*-Yomiting-*-Eruotation-^Bumi'' 
nation — ^Perverted  appetitC'-^Pain  and  other  morbid  sensations 
connected  with  the  stomach — Matulenc^^Heartbium-^ Water- 
brash  —  Acidity  —  Intestinal  digestion — Colic — Euteralgia-r^ 
Intestinal  flatulence*— Tympanites^— Diarrhcsar^^Constipalkion — 
On  artificial  digestion  as  a  means  of  disscdviog  meat  for  pro^ 
ducing  an  article  of  nourishment  for  the  invalid.^ 

To  do  justice  to  these  works,  an  ample  analysis«of  each  would 
be  required,  with  such  comments  as  parts  of  them  might  need, 
a  task  which  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  cnu^ 
disposal.  1. 

All  four  are  highly  creditid^le  to  their  watliors,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  well  received  by  different  members  of  our  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Habershon's  and  Dr.  Chambers's  will  probably  be 
much  read,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  by  the  advanced  prac- 
titioners ;  whilst  Dr.  Fox's  will  prove  of  most  serrioe  to  tie 
senior  students.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Dr.  Pavy's,  with 
this  addition,  that  a  special  interest  is  imparted  to  it  from  its 

1  This  article  Dr.  Pavy  has  had  madehy  the  nctioB  of  a  digesting  fluid — pepsine 
and  h^'drochloric  acid  and  water  in  dae  proportions.  He  conbiders  it  gi*eatly 
superior  in  its  nutritive  qualities  to  the  extract  of  meat,  prepared  by  Liebig's 
process.     We  hope  to  hear  more  of  it  and  of  its  success. 
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contaiiiing  the  results  of  his  own  researchesj  especially  of  that 
explaiDStory  of  the  remarluble  pheoomexkon  first  noticed  by  John 
Hunter^^the  digestion  aad*  deatnActiem  pf  the  stomach  by  its 
secreted  flaidr«--of  which  a  brief  aooouat  is  to  be  found  in  the 
October  number  of  our  Review  for  1864. 

They  may  be  viewed  in  some  tnieasuiTe  as  complimentary  to 
eiutb  otber;  the- one  supplying  mote  in  detail  the  informa];Laa> 
^ieh  the  ctUers  eiAbe^r  omit^  or  paa^  over,  briefly*  Were  we 
reqaested  to  recommend  a  eoleetion  of  works  on  dyspep^iaj 
takitig  'the-  word  in;  it6(  most  coinprehansive  ^ense^  we  do  not 
know  that  we  could  do  better  tJiaaname  those- which  are  i^bow 
bdbre  us^  Dn  Fos's  as  aifording^a  preitty  comprehensive  sketoh 
of  the  different' views- which  have  been  taken  from  tii^e  to  i\m^ 
by  fhe  highdst  authoriiliies  in  inedix^ine. relative  to  the  nature  of 
dysnepidtty  andrwhiehaife  titkea  all  pfreaent  of  the  maTiy  problems 
on  doctriiud  qaestiona  involved  (in  thi^  o^ost  qbscure  and  intri- 
csrte  subject  >  Dr^  Habershon's,>aja  affording-  a  nummary  of  what 
is  best  kiiowiL  at  tiie  present  time  of  the  diseases  pi  the  stomach 
and  their  treatment^  whether  functional  or  orgai^icj  whether 
depending  bn  leaion  of  4fae,organ  itscHyor  oQ.i^rmpathy  ^^iroogh 
tlie  OQiedriim  of  nerves  with,  othier  diseased  organs;  Dr.  Qham* 
bers's'fiav  the  clinical' teaching  it  affords  by.^iqajis  of.  a  collec- 
tion of  weH-aeLeetedi  cases  ex  oellentl^.desearibedy  and  accompanied 
by  a. sagacious  irunmio^  Mlnmeaai^y;  laistly,  Dr^i  Pavy's^  for 
the  deaf  and  *  fdlicitoas'  imsCnner.  in  which^  \Vl\  connectiou 
with  the  treadimjent.  of*  the  disease^  herhaa  de^cribcfl  the  struct 
tuve  And'fmictiraiS' iof  tbeaevexal  o(pgans  conjoei^p^d  and.  thf^u* 
secreted  ftudds.^  •  : 

Eacb'of  the  anthonais  an  bospoAal  pby$ician^  e^pl^t  a  i^eachi^r  \v\ 
one- of  tfaeiTespedted  medical:  schools  of  our  metiroppji^i  ,wa 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  -them  the  ^ost  apprpVfCd,  and  recent 
information' on; -any  disease:  on  which  they  may  undertake  to 
ekrlightdnthcir^  brethren..  In  this  instaueci^  wo  thinks  we  may 
honestly  say^  lesccbbas  performed  his  'pairt  well  and  will  cause  np 
disappointment.  , 

•  During  our  pei^sal  of  the  volniiies  we.  ifi^rked  m#ny  pasfsages 


'  J 


I  The  author  spetikhig  of  ^cp^e  n^ftkcft  tlie  impoklfktit  r^fnai^,-  that  Mrbat  U 
cotoEifAbn)y*  iold  tto  Audi  is  iD«ni  Of  gddd  :pe|i9iii6i  he  stetefl^  t«Q  gn^ins  to  the 
OQtUce  of  watf^iTAlh  ii»  x^quifit^  pov^ioq  of  aqid^twerv^jT' drops  of  strong  h^'dro^ 
chloric)  forms. »  stflqngf  digestive  solution. 

He  describes  how  an' artificial  ditrestive  liquid  thay  "be  obtained  :  tf»e  pulp  of  a 
fresh  stomach— thai  of  the  pig-<-tnfiy  be  Mjrapdd  olf  tiiB  ffineous  siirfa<jei  or  the 
mucous  membraue  itself  cut  off  In  pieces  may  be  infused  in  cold  or  tepid  water 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours.  The  strained  infusion  is  then  to  be  treate«l 
with  the  acid.  He  points  out  that  the  dried  mucous  membrane  answers  as  well 
for  making  the  infusion— -dried  at  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  well 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  ground  to  powder. 
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for  comment^  but  we  afbstitm  for-  tfae  reason  already  aaaigiiod, 
and  hardly  kfiowin^  where  we  Bbould  stop  were  we  to  begto. 

Will  Dr.  Chambers  pBrdotr  us  if  we  advert  to  <me  exprescaon 
iH  hit  excellent  work  which  has  not  pleased  us ;  it  is  that  rela- 
tite  to  Sif  Astley  Oooper^  as  haviag  *^  wasted  his  life  in  roatiae 
work/^  and  found,  when  attempting  retirement,  '^it  was  too 
late  to  edaoate  the  mind  to  anything  else/'  Now^  sarely  this 
distinguished  sorgeon  smd  onginal  inquirer  does  not  deserve  to 

•  be  so  spoken  of.  Even  up  to  the  very  end  of  life,  he  was  aea* 
lously  occupied  in  reeieareh.  We  remember  w^  the  last  time 
— a  year  or  two  before  his  deoease — ^that  we  had  the  jdeasure  of 
bi^eakfasting  with  him^  how  earnest  he  was  about  .what  then 

^engaged  his  attention,  and  the  many  prepaarationshe  broagfat 
•irotn  an  adjoining  room  (where  he  bad  an  artist  employol)  to 
iHustrbte  bis  remarks*     In  the  elerenth  volame  of  our  Eeriew 

'an  obitnary  notice  is  to  be  found  of  this  ornament  of  onr  pro- 
fession^'which  we  would  recommend  to  the  perasal  of  any  of 

-onr  readei^  -who,  like  Dr.  Chambers,  do  not  appreciate  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  claims  to  our  gratitude ;  or,  fiEdling  that  volume, 

-  the  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  fovrth  Tolume  of  the  ^Abstraets 

'  Of  the  Philobopbioal  Transaotioas/ 
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RjfiV^^W    IX. 

On  IVakefulhess.  With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Physio- 
logy  of  Steep,  By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  late 
SurgiBori- General  of  the  United  States  Army^  &c.  Phila- 
delphia.    1866.     Pp.  93.    . 

In  this  little  volume,  as  it  is  designated  by  its  author,  we 
hate  a  happy  example  of  theory  and  practice  combined;  and 
viewed  irr  this  light,  We  consider  it  not  the  least  valuable  >of 
Dr.  Hamtnond'A  eontributiont  to  medical  science. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  distnbnted  in  ftmr  chapters, 
each  of  which  we  ahall  briefly  notice* 

The  -first,  on  tb^  '^  physiology  of  sleep^^^  he  prefaoee  with 
some  interesting  remarks  on^netkmal  action:  and  waste,  on 
assinrilatton  and  reparatuyn  with  rest,  no  organ  being  an  cKcep- 
tion,  more  especially  the  brain,  with  this  qualification,  however, 
that  its  test  is  not*  absolute,  only  comparative.  After  passing 
in  rapid  review  the  various  hypotheses  which  hare  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  sleep,  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  that 
it  does  not  depend  on  increased  but  on  diminished  pressure  on 
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the  brain ;  not  on  a  greater  snppl  j  or  flow  4>f  blood  through  the 
organ,  but  on  the  contrary ;  and  in  enunciating  thiB,  he  very 
properly  lays  emphaaia  on  the  distinetion  that  should  be  made 
between  sleep  and  atupor-^the  latter  the  effect  of  abnormal 
preflBure,  or  of  aceesa  to  the  organ  of  venona  in  plaoe  of  well 
aerated  arterial  blood. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  canae  of  sleep,  ow  readers  must  be 
aware  that  Dr*  Hammond  has  been  anticipated  by  a  physiolo- 
gist of  our  own  country,  Mr.  Purham,  of  the  results  of  whose 
researehea  a  short  notice,  is  to  be  found  in  the  April  num-ber  of  our 
Reyiew  for  IBGl,  page  332.  To  him  our  author  giyes  full  credit, 
remarking  wbem  commenting  on  the  labours  of  others,  as  ifA- 
lows : — ^^  But  the  most  philosophical  and  most  carefully  digested 
memoir  on  the  proodmate  cause  of  sleep  which  baa  yet  bean 
published  is  that  of  Mr.  Durham,'''  adding,  '^Although  my  own 
experiments  im  the  same  direction,  and  which  will  be  hereaftisr 
detailed,  wwe  of  prior  date,  I  cheerfully  yield  all  honour  whidi 
may  attach  to  the  determination  of  the  queatiwi  UAder  consi- 
deration to  this  gentleman,  who  has  not  only  worked  it  out  inde- 
pendently, but  has. anticipated  me  seyeral  years  in  the  publica- 
tion, besides  carrying  his  researches  to  A  much .  further  point 
than  my  own  extended/' 

On  Dr.  Hammond's  observations  and  experiments  it  may 
suffice  to  remark,  that  they  are  very  satisfactory  and  further 
elucidate  the  cause  of  sleep :  they  may  be  referred  to  with 
profit.  They  warrant  him/we  think,  m  enunciating  aa  a  law. 
that  whateyer  is  capable  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  is  also  capable  of  inducing  sleep,  and  this  without 
excepiiou ;  and  that  the  use  of  sleep  is  the  comparative  rest  of 
the  sensorium  commune,  and  the  recovery  by  rest  and  assimila- 
tion of  what  the  organ  has  lost  in  the  performance  of  its  great 
and  vital  function.  Amongst  the  conducing  causes  he  points 
out  the  following  ;^— 

1st.  Heat,  as  determining  the  blood  to  the  cutaneous  surface 
and  the  extremities,  with  a  dilatation  of  their  vessels. 

2nd.  Cold,  that  moderate  degree  which  in  healthy  and  vigb- 
rons  persons,  he  asanmes,  has  a  similar  effect,  as  iodicsited  by 
"  the  ruddy  complexion  and  warmth  of  the  hands  and  Jfeet^" 
in  ccmtradntiuction  to  intense  c(dd,  whicdi,  as  is  well  known, 
produces  stupor  and  is  fatal  to  life. 

3rd«  Diminution  of  power  of  attention,— ^hat  too  so  well 
known,-**howeyer  produced. 

4th.  Excessive  loss  of  blood  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  brain  and  enfeebling  the  propelling  force  of  the 
heart. 

5th.  Debility,  acting  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
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.We  ace  of  opiui(Hi  that  a  sij^th.  might  be  added)  viz.  gentle 
carriage  exercsae.  We  have  commoafy  found  it  to  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  puUe  slower;  and  it  m  known  hj  many 
to  have  a  Boothing  influence  condnoive  to  sleep* 

Th»  aenMmd  chapter  is  on  the  ^^  pathology  of  wakefulnesr/' 
Ji  is  hie  main  subject. 

.  In  ^y^ry  inatance  of  primaiy  insomnia  he  holds  that  it  de* 
pends  on  m  inevease  of  the  quantity  of  biood  .circnlatixig  ia  the. 
braitti  either  absolute  or  relative;  the  former  in  caaes:cf  vigo- 
roua  geneml  J^ealth,  the  latter  m  oaaes  ia  which  tbe.aystenr  bae: 
heenxeduoed  below. par>  with  temporary  inoiease  of  activity* in.: 
the  cerebral  ciceulation.    He  descxibea  aotxie  atrikiiig  examples  * 
of  eaehkind.    Of  the  fifst^  he  ^vca  a  case  in  whieh  sleep  was: 
re^tuMred  by  means  of  aJUurge  doae  of  bre«iide  of  potasaium^ 
(thirty, graii^)i  a  medioine  which  Dr*  Hammoiid  has  fimnd-by: 
experiments  on  dogs  and  Qther  aaimala  io  ha/ve.  a  decided  effect  - 
ia  diminiahing  the.  flow  of  blooid  through  the  brain*     The 
patient  was  a  lobust  m^n,  a.  brokedr>  intent. on  and  over-exoited' 
by  .speculation  in^  the  xnoney  market*    Of  ^e  second  kiBLd>  was- 
a  lady,  reduced  to  a  deplonsble  stale  of  weftkness  by  loss  >  of 
bLcN¥i^  associated  with  many  mental  aoxietiea.    In  tbia  instaoice 
a  stimulating  mode  of  treatment  was  employed  and  with  the. 
desired  effeet^  sad  thia  .speedily  hiy-  the  use '  of  whiakey  at  bed?* 
time  after  a  warm  bath* 

.In  the  third  diapter  ^^tbe  causes  of  wakefulaesa '^  sdre  dia^ 
cussed.  In  aocordaoce  with  the  Assigned  pathdkigy^  Dr.  Ham- 
mond maintains  that  whatever  i»  eapaUe  of  increasing  the  lOsdU. 
nacy.  amount  of  blood  circulating  through  thefaraia  may  octe^i* 
sionwakefuloess*  Thefollowinghe pointeoutaamostdesstting- 
d  jsotifle,  especially  as  they  *ne  more  or  less  midec  the  oontrali 
(tf  thetindividuaJi  -  .  .  ..     r 

.  1st.  Long  oomtinaed  or  excessive  intellectuikl  action,  lor  any  - 
powerful  emotidi  of  the  mind;  the  foraoeir,  besides  being/pro^ 
ductifi^  of  insomniai.  being  often  attended  with  mental  hidluoin. 
nations. 

3nd.  Positions. of  the  body>  such  as  tead^to  impede  the  flaw 
of  blood  from  the  brain^  aad.  yet  not  obstruetita  passage  through - 
the  arteries^  productive  of  bypenismia>  and  thereby  of  a  state  of' 
erithism  and  insomnia- 

8rd*  An  incmased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  fiom  sertaixi 
articles  taken  of  food  or  medicine,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  alcohol, 
opium,  &». ;  the  latter,  if  not  given  in  large  stupifyiag  doses,  and 
not  even  then,  according  to  Dr.  Hammond,  provided  the  blood 
circulating  through  the  brain  be  duly  oxygenated  by  respiration. 

4th.  Functional  derangements  of  certain  organs,  productive  of 
an  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  such  as  hypersesthesia 
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of  the  sksD^  or  of  any  chhet  orgtttt  of  scmse^  di^ordeiisd  ttftenati^- 
a/bion,  irregular  or  deficient  aotion'  of  the  heart,  with  coldness  of 
the  extremities^  indigestion^  &o. 

By  way  of  illustration^  and  for  the  putpose  of  comment^  tlie 
autiuDr  relates  tnnny  interacting  cases^  most  of  which  came  nnder 
his  immediate  observation.  Owing  to  our  Kmited  spaoe  we  caik 
only  thud  ref^  io  them.  Those  eooottipamed  by  hidlacinatiokis 
ate  most  striking  and  especiddly  d^serriug  of  attention. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  '^the  treatment  of  wakeAilnes^.^ 
The  therapeutical  measures  which  be  proposes  are  of  two  kinds ; 
first  those  which  harve  a  soothing  inflaeuce' on  the  nervous  sys^ 
tem>  or  distract  the  attention,  diminish  the  taction  of  the  heart 
and  bloodvessels,  •  or  oon^ct  irregularities  in  their  function, 
lessening'  thereby  the  amount  of  bh>od  in  the  brarin.  Seoiond, 
those  which  produce  a  similar  effect,  eidier' directly,  mecbani**' 
caily,  or  specially  upon  the  circulating  organs* 

Belongiiig^  to  the  first-class,  he   enumerates  monotonous 
sounds^  gentle  undulating  movements,  gentle  firiction  of  the* 
surface  of  the  body.  Sec,  means  which;  in  slight  ca»es,  are  often' 
efieotual,  /but  in  eases  of  severity  ars  generally  nugatory. 

Belonging  to  the  second  dass,  be  comprises  as  of  most 
import,  hygienic  measures  tending  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  afflicted.  Amongst  tb^e,  he  ftrst  (ionsidets  food,  bis 
remarks  on  which  are  very  judicious.  He  lays  it  down*  as  a 
rule,  that  people  are  underfed,  especially  womlen,  who  use 
^'sfeps^^  to  tfa^  neglect  of  sctid  nutritious  viands,  thereby 
loitering  the  tone  of  die  system  and  promoting  local  congestions^  • 
and  if  in .  the  brain,  a.  resulting  wakefulness.  For  such  cases, 
i^i.  Knnted  to  th&  asthenic  fe«m  of  insommia^  stimulants  in 
miodevation  are  Tceommended  with  tiutritioUB  food;  He  has 
found,  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  coffee,  a  strcng  cup,  taken 
three  tor  four  >nigbts  in  succession*,  beneficMrh  Regular  '<  physi- 
cal exeraise'^  he  esttnuntes  so  highly,  that  he  thinks' no  lasting, 
good  can  be  expected  without  its- aid,  and,  as  a  requisite,  taken 
in  the  open  air,  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  slight  feeKng  ^of 
fatigue^  AocDrding  to  our  espericDce,  we  may^  add,  that  walk- 
ing at' a  slow  measured  pace  has  a  lowering  eflect  on  the  pulse 
like  that  which  we  hav^  experienced  fi^ni  gentle  eartiage  motion. 
The  warm  bath,  by  determining  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
calming  nervous  imtability,  he  esteems  as  a  valuable  means  of 
procuring  sleep.  The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  he, 
of  course,  restricts  to  sUienio  cas^s  of  insomnia.  He  states 
that  he  has  often  used  it  as  cold  as  ice  could  make  it.  In  a 
tropical  climate,  we  may  here  incidentally  mention,  the  soothing 
influence  we  have  experienced  from  sponging  the  head  at  night, 
or  dipping  it  in  water  and  laying  it  with  the  hair  wet  on  the 
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piUow  on  going  to  rest :  it  conduced  then  to  sleep  as  much^  we 
thinks  as  tibe  prevention  of  coldness  of  feet  in  bed  does  in  a  cold 
or  temperate  climate.  Thf  ej9reets>  j^f  position  in  its  efiSciency 
in  severe  cases  which  have  come  under  his  chargo^  he  thinks^ 
alr€Nrd^'^addMpIy6i  coii$m¥ti(m  of  the*  cori^hesar  bfthe'theoiy 
th^€  -th^  condUion  of-  the  bhaiii  ifih%t:^^Hiase»  is  dne  of  hyper- 


semia. 


Of  medicinal  agents^.tbe  one  be  moat  confideiB.  ia  ia  -the 
bromide  of  potassium^  on  am>unt  of  ita  effects,,  aa^eadv  maun 
tioned.  Hyoscyamus,  aa  aa  l^pnotic,  be  pi;efers  rta  opimn. 
When  either  is  uscd^  he  ptoperlj  insists  that  care  abouli  ba 
taken ,  to  give  tbem  in  aufficient^  L^e^.but  jiak  in  excess^n^ 
q^oAutities,  for  reasons  ^pretty  generally  unideijstMd  Ib;^.  znedicAL 
practitioners.  Tonics»  b^  ia  of  opinion^ «?»  opmmpnly  indicated^ 
eapeciallv  quinine  anc}  iron.  Spasinoduaft^  siyb  as  valerian,  aaas^ 
fcetida,  &c,,  he  doe^  not  cotm^meiid.  .    .    -  j      -  .—  -     .     b 

^  When  insomnia  19  owiog^  to  functjional  derangement;  of  dis(<f 
tant  organs,  meawres  of  relief,  he  poipU  out^^muat  be  priawi^ 
directed  to  tbem^  to  afibrd  lasting  relief  of  the  ailo^nt, .  ..Wbefi) 
bng-continued  and,  severe  ipental  ^eartion  baa  been.to.<bIame|) 
it  need  hardly  be  rem^rl^d^  that  nptiijjsg  can,  effectiafk,awi^ 
until  the  individual  consent^  tp,  uap  bia  brain  in  a  jf^ionaL  man- 
ner. Belaxatie^  at  pvoper  mjber?ak  ift.  eaa^vitiQl,  irlucb  may  ^ 
aided  much  in  the  xestoratiooi.  of  healthy  sleep  hf  travel,  .wbm^ 
practicable.  And ,cbia,nge  of  ac^ne^  ..  .    ,,.  .,,'   j^^.  7/ -  j^rw 

The  importance  .01, the  subject , treatea  oi^  ^eciallj.at^^ 
present  time,  when  the  brain  i9  ao  often  py^rijrni^ked^tbofgi 
inordinately  intent. on  w>w^  speculations^  to.wbict^  tl^-^re 
sjt)  many  temptations,  has  iea.ua  to  be.more  parlacplff^in-.o^^ 
notice  of  the.  work  than .  its  lengthy  npt  its.  4»e^fts».inig|^t  ^e^i 
to  justify*  It  would  be  fortunate  £de  mankind^were  its  opntentay 
widely  kuQwui  Aucl  the  warniujj^a  in  it.taken  to,  Wfty.andtl^ci^ 
advice  given  by  its  accomplished  author  followed* . 
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Intestinal  Obstructum.    B7  Wii^liam  Brintoi^j  M»P.j  F,B*.St 
Sdit^d  bj  Thomajs  Buzz^bjo^  M-D-  LoacjL    Lqudoo^  19&7, 
>p.  136. 

Tflis  imii  is  flrttitigtdshed  in  a  Tetuarkable  Tnanrier  for  th^ 
citrfefiil,  feboii<5ti8f,  and  original  research  on  ithich  it  is  based.  . 

Before  Df .  Brihtbn  engaged  in  the  inquiry  dendted  by  tli0 
fltle  of  %he  ▼olntnc^,  it  wis  a  received  doctrine' that  the  intestines 
*rfe  capable  of  iln  inverted  or  antiperistaltic  actioir.  We  are 
ittfotmed'by  ifae  editor  that  as  early  lis  the  fourth  year  of  hils 
student  Kfe,  he  lad'  begun  the  ^tud§^  of  the  pr6cess  by  vrhicH 
ftfeei!  matter  is  romfted,  and  that  following  it  up  be  eontributed 
a  paper  to  the  Boyal  Society,  in  1848/  in  which  amoiig  other 
results  he  adduced  evidence  in  proof  of  ihe  Yomiting  in  question 
beinig  owing  not  to  anti-peristalsis — ^an  hypothesis,  he  set  aside 
cSititeiy — ^mit'tothe  eiristeneb  of  two  currents^  a  peripheral  of 
advanee  and  an  atial  of  return,  frotn  equ^  lateral  pressure!: 
doni^nwards  and  dimhiished  resistance  in  the  contrary  direction! 

'This  as  a  principle  he  further  explained  in  the  Crponitoi 
Lectures  whien  he  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Phy-' 
sfcians  in  1869;  and  it- constitutes  an  important ,  element  in  Ime 
work  now  before  us,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  those  lectures, 
8&  wrleim  from  tbe 'preface  of  tne  lamented  author^  for  ihe 
iiJbstjpart  re-written  and  amplified.  "    *  ' 

^'  In^he  first  lecture  Br.  Brintoii  has,  we  think,  been  eminently 
sttccessful  in  enunciating  the  laws  which  govern  the  process  of 
intestinal  obstruction  generally.  After  pointing  out  how  the 
hindrance  of  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  depend 
on  two; -and  in  srime  sense' 'contfKdictorjr  causes^  viz.  a  Jkilure  of 
propulsive  energy^onthe  one  hand,  or  €cn  eicess  olP  resistance  to 
such  enei^  on  the  other,  he  enters  on  the  pathology  of  the 
subject  with  the  statement  of  a  typical  case  characterised  by 
fsecal  vomiting.  This  most  important  symptom  he  explains  on 
the  principle  already  announced,  illustrating  his  explanation 
by  diagrams.  The  other  symptoms,  according  to  the  several 
stages,  he  discusses  seriatim  and  in  a  very  lucid  manner. 

In  the  second  lecture,  the  author  considers  the  chief  varieties 
of  intestinal  obstruction  from  a  strictly  clinical  aspect,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  different  members  of  the  group  from  cfach  other, 
exclusive  of  "  ruptures,*'  these  pertaining  to   surgery.    The 

^  Iti  title  WM  •*  Contribatbni  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Alimentery  Ouel.*' 
It  was  not  pablished  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  S<wiety ;'  bat  a  ?ery  fbU  aoconnt 
of  it  was  given  in  the  6th  volnme  of '  Abstracts.' 
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results  of  his  researches,  founded  on  an  astonishing  number  of 
necropsies  are  collected  in  a  table,  which  we  give,  but  for  want 
of  space  without  any  of  the  renaarks  and  valuable  observations 
which  precede  it. 

In  the  third  lecture  Ae  author  enters  upon  the  important 
subject,  the  treatment  of  intestinal  obstruction,  prefacing  it  by 
some  interesting  remarks,  which  we  are  tempted  to  quote,  both 
as  a  good  example  of  his  terse  style  and  logical  manner,  and  as 
aflfording  a  cledjr  precis  of  what  had  been  before  advanced. 

**  In  the  two  preceding  lectures'*  he  says  *'  we  have  successively 
considered  (1)  the  chain  of  phenomena  oommon  to  .all  intestinal 
ob^ru^ons;  and  (2)  the  aymptoms  characteristif  -of  its  chief 
varieties.  In  the  first  we  found  that  any  mechanical  obsti^ction  of 
the-bowel  causes  an  aeoumulatien  ai  its  eontcnts  above  tCe  obstructed 
part ;  that  this  accumulation  provokes  such  a  peristalsis  ad  ^isures 
their  mlxtur^  and,  strictly  speiwing,  their  reflux  ;  and  that^ncreasing 
distension  finally  brings  about  paralysis  and  inflammatioti  of  the 
intestine,  ending  in  the  collapse  and  death  of  the  patient.  .  .  In  tfe 
second  we  estimated  the  relative  frequency  of  t^e  several  forms  of 
obstruction  usuallv  met,  and  pointed  out  that  tiieir  symptoms  (re- 
ferable  chiefly  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  obstacle),  geoetalj^ 
furnish  an  accurate  diagnosis,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  any  givQji 
case."  He  adds :  "  It  is  in  the  substantial  accuracy  .of  these  two 
conclusions  that  all  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  treatment  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction  essentially  depends.  Kot  only  would  it  be  difficult . 
to  inenUon  any  group  of  zoaladies  which  better  illustrates  the  unify 
of  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine ;  but^  I  would  add,  as  tflp 
key  to  the  following  remarks,  that  specific  indght,  and  accurate 
and  early  diagnosis,  have  a  scientific  if  not  unusual  value  in  respect 
to  both  branches  -  of  treatment.  If  the  process  <  of  mechanical*  ob- 
struction cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Enteritis,  tjie-physi- 
cian  may  search  in  vain  for  principles  to  guide  kk  administration  of 
food  or  remedies.  And  if  one  form  of  obstruction  cannot  be'  dis- 
tinguished from  another,  the  surgeon  can  scarcely  venture  to  asperate 
with  any  reasonable  chance  of  success." 

The  following  is  a  sumnnary  of  the  treatment  which  the 
author  considers -most  advisable  in  the  difierent  formis  of  ob- 
struction. 

''  In  intus-Busception  of  the  large  intestine,  repeated  inj^ttons  of 
liquid  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  distend  the  bowel  to  its  utmost 
dimensions.  In  stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  the  institution  of 
an  artificial  anus  above  the  obstacle.  In  obstruction  from  bands, 
diverticula,  &c.,  mostly  afiecting  the  small  intestine,  gastrotomy, 
and  division  of  the  chord^ike  cause  of  strangulation,  a  procedure 
which,  if  interrupted  by  unforeseen  impediments,  may  further  require 
the  institution  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  most  distended  part. 
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"  In  obsiraction  bj  stricture,  however,  a  tobacco  enema  should  be 
administered  at  least  ouce ;  a  measure  which  should  be  repeated  if 
need  be  in  obstruction  by  bands,  and  especially  by  gall-stones.  In 
all  cases,  opium  and  supports  to  be  freely  administered  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  malady.  The  bulkier  liquid  constituents  of 
the  food  to  be  given  as  spariugly  as  possible  by  the  mouth,  but 
administered  freely  per  anum.  Diatensive  enemata  to  precede  all 
operations,  if  only  as  a  means  of  aiding  or  assuring  diagnosis. 
Where  vomiting  is  excessive,  nourishment  to  be  also  injected  into 
the  rectum  in  small  and  frequent  doses. 

'*  Affcer  recovery,  all  food  which  can  introduce  indigestible  sub- 
stances into  the  intestine  should  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  bowel 
having  sometimes  undergone  changes  of  calibre  and  arrangement, 
such  as  permit  substances  easily  transmissible  through  the  healthy 
canal  to  cause  &tal  obstruction." 

Our  readers  will  perceive  how  different  this  system  of  treat- 
ment is  from  that  too  often  followed  before,  when  attempts  were 
made  to  overcome  the  obstruction  by  purgatives,  mercury, 
bougies,  &c.  His  comments  on  these  unscientific  means  are 
of  a  very  forcible  and  convincing  kind,  such  as  must  carry  con- 
viction, we  think,  to  every  reflecting  mind;  and  we  cannot 
commend  too  much  the  various  cautions  he  offers.  Adverting 
to  the  superiority  of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  advocates, 
he  rises  into  a  strain  of  eloquence  it  is  delightful  to  read,  and 
in  reading  to  sympathise  with.  We  trust  no  apology  is  needed 
for  quoting  it. 

"  And  though  any  statistical  comparison  of  the  two  plans  at  present 
quite  fails  us,  I  venture  to  anticipate,  from  personal  observation, 
tnat  such  a  comparison  would  afford  striking  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  the  treatment  I  have  advocated.  I  say  more,  I  hazard  the  pre- 
diction that  it  will  hereafter  be  proved  so— not  because  I  have  long 
advocated  it — ^not  because  its  every  detail  has  been  matter  of  careful 
consideration,  gradually  ripening  mto  strong  conviction — ^not  even 
because  the  drift  of  professional  opinion  has  evidently  for  some  years 
past  shown  signs  of  setting  into  this  channel — but  rather  because  I 
nelieve  it  to  rest  on  a  scientific  basis,  upon  physiological  and  patho- 
logical foundations  both  wide  and  deep  ;  because  it  seems  to  me  to  offer 
an  illustration  of  the  immortal  law  *'  Natura  enim  non  nisi  parendo 
vincitur^^  and  to  show  that  in  a  disease  often  incurable,  always  danger- 
ous. Providence  has  still  confided  to  us  the  lives  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures :  teaching  us  how,  by  studying  his  own  body,  man  may  often 
remedy  one  of  its  stormiest  diseases,  just  as  by  studying  inanimate 
nature,  he  may,  with  means  no  less  simple  and  apparently  inadequate, 
avoid  the  whirlwind,  guide  the  avalanche,  put  back  the  glacier, 
attract  the  fertilising  rain,  and  control  the  devastating  flood.  Com- 
paring the  duties  we  have  to  perform  with  some  of  these  tasks  and 
with  others  which,  though  strictly  medical,  the  individual  cannot 
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undertake,  and  the  social  organisation  called  government  is  onl^ 
beginning  to  count  amongst  its  functions.  The  directness  and  readi- 
ness of  the  means  we  wield  in  this,  one  of  the  most  agonizing  and 
deadly  of  all  diseases,  may  well  mingle  ^atitude  with  those  feelings 
of  reverence  and  responsibility  which  animate  the  incessant  toil,  and 
the  scarce  less  incessant  distress  for  others  of  the  physician's  life." 

The  only  addition  made  to  the  work  by  the  editor  is  a  detail 
of  three  well-marked  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction^  treated 
according  to  Dr.  Brinton's  plan^  in  which  opium  was  largely 
used,  and  all  of  which  happily  recovered. 

With  thcvery  high  Bense  we  entertain  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Brinton's  work,  we  cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Had  he  written  no  other,  we  think 
he  would  have  established  a  claim  to  the  investing  of  his  name 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind  and  the  improvers  of 
medical  science,  &c. 


Review  XI. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air-passages ;  their  pathology, 
physical  diagnosis,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  By  Henry 
William  Fuller,  M.D.  Cantab.  Second  Edition.  1867. 
Pp.  534. 

The  notice  prefixed  to  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Fuller's 
work  states  that  the  former  was  exhausted  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication ;  a  fact  which  famishes,  we 
thinks  sufficient  proof  that  a  want  existed  for  such  a  book,  and 
that  the  want  has  been  well  met  by  the  author.  Towards  the 
end  of  our  review  of  the  first  edition  we  hinted  that  a  division  of 
the  work  into  two  or  more  volumes  might  accord  with  the 
interests  both  of  readers  and  booksellers.  Our  suggestion  has 
been  accepted,  and  in  the  present  volume  we  find  Farts  III 
and  IV  of  the  former,  comprising  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels,  omitted  and  reserved  for  separate  publication, 
whilst  Parts  I  and  II  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  Pas- 
sages,' revised  and  amplified,  present  a  bulk  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  its  predecessor.  Our  former  review  and  the  general 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  book  exemplified  by  its  rapid 
sale  preclude  the  necessity  for  a  lengthened  notice  of  this  edition. 
We,  however,  take  the  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Fuller's  views  on  one  or  two  points  of  con- 
siderable interest,  but  of  no  less  difficulty. 
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That  deviations  from  the  natural  standard  in  the  quality  of 
the  respiratory  sounds  in  the  direction  of  hoUowness  and  inten- 
sity, together  with  increased  yocal  resonance,  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
as  taught  by  Laennec,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  and  still  is 
the  prevailing  doctrine.  Skoda,  however,  ignoring  the  effect  of 
consolidation  in  rendering  more  audible  sounds  produced  in  the 
larger  air-passages,  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  bronchial  breathing  and  broncophony  in  diseased  conditions 
by  the  theory  of  consonance.  One  of  the  chief  facts  tending 
to  support  this  or  some  analogous  theory  is  that  of  the  occa- 
sional intensification  observed  in  the  voice  sounds  over  vomicae, 
dilated  bronchi,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  no  alteration  in  the 
density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  could  absolutely  augment  the 
voice  sound,  rendering  it  when  heard  "  through  the  stethoscope 
applied  to  the  chest-walls  as  loud  if  not  louder  than  the  voice 
heard  in  the  same  manner  over  the  larynx  or  trachea.^'  Such 
a  fact,  although  incapable  of  shaking  the  validity  of  Laennec's 
original  statement,  that  sounds  are  conducted  better  by  con- 
densed or  infiltrated  lung  tissue,  proves  at  least  that  this  law 
will  not  account  for  all  the  variations  in  the  quality  and  pitch 
of  the  vocal  and  respiratory  sounds  heard  through  the  stetho- 
scope at  the  bedside.  Dr.  Fuller^s  remarks  on  this  subject  seem 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  the  theory  of 
auscultation.  Dr.  Fuller  shows  that  the  increased  sound-con- 
ducting power  of  condensed  or  consolidated  lung  is  not  as 
Laennec  believed  simply  in  relation  to  the  change  from  a  non- 
homogeneous  to  a  homogeneous  substance.  He  believes  that 
he  has  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the  nature  of  the  con- 
solidating  matter  plays  an  importaat  part  in  altering  or  raising 
the  conducting  power.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  effused 
material  should  render  the  lung-tissue  homogeneous  merely, 
it  must  further  be  of  a  vibratile  or  elastic  character.  He 
says : 

"  In  speaking  of  consolidation  and  consequent  increased  homo- 
geneity as  a  cause  of  increased  vocal  resonance,  I  would  confine  tlie 
observation  to  those  cases  in  which  the  effused  matter  is  of  an  elastic 
vibratile  nature  ;  for  the  presence  of  non-elastic  material  in  the  lung 
may  actually  diminish  or  altogether  abrogate  its  voice-conducting 
power.  This  may  be  tried  experimentally  by  injecting  one  lung  with 
size  or  some  other  elastic  material,  and  another  with  taUow  or  other 
non-elastic  matter,  and  then  listeniDs  through  a  stethoscope  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  lung,  whilst  a  second  person  speaks  througn  a  stetho- 
scope applied  to  another  part  of  the  same  lung.  The  differences  ob- 
servable between  the  voice-conducting  power  of  the  lung,  according 
as  it  is  solidified  by  one  material  or  another,  will  then  be  strikingly 
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apparent.  I  have  repeated  this  experiment  with  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  varying  sound-conducting 
power  of  different  lungs,  apparently  equally  condensed,  is  attri- 
butable to  the  varying  elasticity  of  the  matter  to  which  their  conso- 
lidation is  due." — Note,  p.  109. 

Skoda  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  healthy  lung  tissue  will 
conduct  sound  further  than  hepatized^  and  has^  therefore^  rejected 
Laennec's  theory  in  toto  for  that  of  consonance.  Dr.  Fuller  denies 
the  validity  of  Skoda's  experiments,  and  rejects,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  theory  of  consonance,  but  he  believes 
that  other  causes  besides  the  simply  raised  conducting  power  of 
infiltrated  or  condensed  tissue  must  be  accepted  as  producing  the 
phenomena  of  intensified  thoracic  vocal  and  respiratory  sounds. 
In  ordinary  cases,  in  connection  with  consolidation,  he  believes 
these  phenomena  are  referable  to  three  causes,  viz.  non-difiiision 
of  the  vocal  vibrations  consequent  on  the  obstructed  condition  of 
the  air-cells  and  the  terminal  bronchi ;  increased  reflecting  power 
of  the  bronchi ;  and,  lastly,  to  augmented  conducting  power  of 
the  lung.  In  those  instances,  however,  in  which  the  vocal  re- 
sonance heard  over  vomicae  or  dilated  bronchi  is  intensified  or 
altered  in  pitch.  Dr.  Fuller,  following  Dr.  Walshe,  accepts  con- 
sonance, unison  resonance,  and  echo,  as  possible  sources  of  the 
altered  sound.  At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  of  the  three 
the  first  is  the  most  rare.  To  echo  he  is  inclined  to  refer  the 
intensification  of  the  voice  in  certain  cases  of  consolidation,  to 
unison  resonance  that  observed  in  emphysema,  and  he  thinks 
both  combine  to  produce  the  effect  in  certain  cases  of  vomicae. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  consonance  are  not 
such  as  to  admit  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lungs.  Holding 
this  opinion.  Dr.  Fuller  questions  the  value  of  Skoda^s  distinct 
class  of  "  consonating  r&les,''  and  advises  the  student  to  dismiss 
the  term  from  his  vocabulary.  Such  r&les  have  he  believes  at 
the  most  a  problematical  existence ;  they  are  undistinguishable 
from  other  rftles,  and  possess  little  diagnostic  value. 

With  regard  to  sounds  described  by  authors  as  emanating 
from  the  lung  substance  itself — such,  for  instance,  as  the  fine 
crepitation  accompanying  inspiration,  heard  sometimes  at  the 
base  of  the  lungs  posteriorly  in  healthy  persons  who  have  been 
long  reclining  on  their  back,  and  the  pulmonary  crumpling 
described  by  M.  Fournet — Dr.  Fuller  is  sceptical.  The  former 
he  believes  to  be  true  crepitation  due  to  the  presence  of  secre- 
tion in  the  air- vesicles ;  the  latter,  he  thinks,  is  a  form  of  pleu- 
ritic friction.  He,  however,  believes  there  is  one  rare  and 
peculiar  variety  of  crepitation  produced  by  the  presence  of 
serosity  in  the  areolar  pulmonary  tissue.  He  distinguishes  it 
from  ordinary  crepitation  by  the  circumstances  that  the  crepi- 
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tations  are  less  numerous^  less  regularly  and  rapidly  evolved^ 
and  that  they  are  heard  just  as  strikingly  during  expiration  as 
inspiration.  Whilst  the  period  of  its  occurrence  and  its  dura- 
tion correspond  with  the  fine  bubbling  sound  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis^ the  minuteness  of  the  crepitations^  the  peculiar  dryness 
of  their  character  and  the  absence  of  expectoration  distinguish 
them  from  any  sound  produced  by  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
air-passages.  A  somewhat  similar  sound  is  heard  over  the 
sternum  when  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
air  or  serosity.  Dr.  Fuller  has  heard  this  sound  when  the 
tissue  named  has  become  implicated  in  the  course  of  peri- 
carditis. 

The  peculiar  sound  heard  by  Laennec  in  emphysema^  which 
he  describes  as  "  rale  crepitant  sec  i  grosses  bulks  ou  craque^ 
ment"  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  "a  sound  of  vibration 
connected  with  the  extremely  viscid  and  tenacious  bronchial 
secretion  which  ordinarily  accompanies  vesicular  emphysema. 
He  so  far  discredits  it  as  to  deny  it  a  place  in  the  list  of  peculiar 
r&les  and  rhonchi.  In  referring  it  to  the  presence  of  bronchial 
secretion^  we  think  that  Dr.  Fuller  coincides  with  one  of  the 
most  recent  writers  on  emphysema^  Dr.  Waters,  of  Liverpool, 
who  believes  that  the  rftle  describe  by  Laenpec  is  not  dry,  but 
is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
finer  air-passages,  and  is  but  little  distinguishable  from  an 
ordinary  subcrepitant  r&le. 

The  chapter  on  succussion,  amphoric  resonance,  and  metallic 
tinkling  contains  several  passages  of  interest.  The  question 
whether  succussion  sound  can  be  elicited  under  any  circum- 
stances of  thoracic  disease  except  that  of  the  coexistence  of  air 
and  fluid  in  the  pleura  is  set  at  rest  by  the  author.  He  states 
that  he  has  met  with  succussion  sound — produced  by  shaking 
the  chest — ^in  three  instances  at  St.  George^s  Hospital,  where 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  an  enormous  tubercular 
cavity,  but  no  pleuritic  efiPusion.  Such  instances  are  of  course 
uncommon,  and  they  would  be  easily  distinguished  from  those 
in  which  splash  is  produced  in  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  limita- 
tion of  the  area  over  which  the  sound  is  heard,  and,  according 
to  the  author,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  tuberculous  cavity 
"  the  resonance  rarely  acquires  a  metallic  quality  at  all  equal  in 
intensity  to  that  which  usually  accompanies  pleural  succussion 
sound."  On  the  question  as  to  whether  for  the  production  of 
amphoric  echo  in  a  cavity  it  be  essential  that  a  fistulous  opening 
into  a  bronchus  exist.  Dr.  Fuller  agrees  with  Skoda,  fiarth, 
Rogers  and  others,  that  such  communication  is  not  necessary. 
He  believes  "  that  if  the  air  in  the  cavity  be  separated  from 
moderate-sized  bronchus  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  pulmonar 
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tissue^  the  sounds  existing  in  that  bronchus  may  pass  into  the 
air  of  the  cavity  with  force  sufficient  to  excite  sonorous  vibra- 
tions therein  accompanied  by  amphoric  resonance/'  In  like 
manner^  he  agrees  with  Skoda  that  the  existence  of  a  fistulous 
opening  into  a  bronchus  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
metallic  tinkling.  Dr.  Fuller  believes  that  this  phenomenon  is 
"  a  mere  reverberation  or  echo  of  certain  sounds  reflected  by 
the  tense  and  indurated  walls  of  a  large  hollow  space  within 
the  chest ;"  that  it  is  dependent  for  its  peculiar  character  on  the 
nature  and  tension  of  the  walls^  and  on  the  original  sonorous 
vibrations.  In  his  experience  the  occurrence  of  metallic  tinkling 
is  exceedins^ly  rare.  He  asserts  that  amdnfi^st  thousands  of 
pulmonary  ^Vities  he  has  examined,  he  has  only  met  with  it  in 
a  single  instance^  and  in  that  case  the  cavity  was  larger  than  a 
full-sized  orange^  adherent  anteriorly  to  the  parietes  of  the 
chesty  bounded  by  smooth  tense  walls^  and  contained  a  remark- 
ably thin  homogeneous  pus.  Skoda  denies  also  that  fluid  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  this  phenomenon.  Dr.  Fuller, 
however,  maintains  that  the  prcscijce  of  fluid  thrown  into  active 
vibration  is  essential  to  the  production  of  true  metallic  tinklinjg, 
but  that  fluid  is  not  necessary  if  that  term  be  applied,  as  he 
believes  Skoda  applies  it^  to  high-pitched  amphopc  echo. 

There  are  numerous  other  observations  on  auscultatory  phe- 
nomena scattered  through  the  first  part  of  the  book  by  which 
we  think  Dr.  Fuller  has  proved  himself  a  careful  and  inde- 
pendent thinker  and  observer.  We  are  not  always  convinced 
by  him,  but  we  welcome  a  writer  who  forms  an  independent 
opinion  on  his  own  experiments  and  bedside  observation.  We 
see  that  in  the  second  part  he  retains  those,  in  the  present  day, 
courageous  views  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
hsBmorrhage,  to  which  we  previously  adverted.  Small  and 
repeated  bloodlettings  of  from  six  to  ten  ounces  are  considered 
permissible  when  local  congestion  is  excessive.  Dr.  Fuller, 
however,  adds — and  we  certainly  agree  with  him — ^that  in  most 
cases  dry  cupping  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  venesection. 

In  the  chapter  on  pulmonary  consumption  we  notice  that  the 
author  is  disposed  to  accept  M.  Yillemin's  experiments  on  the 
inoculation  of  tubercle ;  but,  like  most  other  English  physician§, 
he  is  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  phthisis 
being  communicated  bv  contagion  or  infection,  and  he  is  scep- 
tical as  to  the  beneficial  efiect  of  pregnancy  in  arresting  the 
disease.  But  throughout  the  book  we  find  subjects  on  which 
two  opinions  may  be  held  discussed  in  a  philosophical  tone, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  medical  reader.  We  may 
add  that,  as  a  class-book  for  the  student.  Dr.  Fuller's  work  is 
eminently  well  arranged  and  comprehensive. 
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PAET  SECOND. 


iSiUtograpfitcal  Vinotn* 


Art.  I. — Acupresmre  an  excellent  Method  of  arresting  Surgical 
Haemorrhage^  and  of  accelerating  the  Healing  of  Wounds. 
By  William  Pirrie^  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  and  William  Keith,  Senior  Surgeoa 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Aberdeen.  London :  1867. 
Pp.  190. 

This  book  is  a  seasonable  and  welcome  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Acupressxire.  It  is  even  more  valuable  in  some 
respects  than  Sir  J.  Simpson's  treatise,  since  it  gives  the 
more  matured  experience  of  practical  surgeons  who  have  them- 
selves made  trial  of  the  method  in  almost  all  kinds  of  cases. 
Sir  J.  Simpson's  book,  besides  being  somewhat  tinged  i^ith  the 
natural  enthusiasm  of  an  inventor  for  the  darling  creation  of 
his  brain,  was  a  little  unsatisfactory  in  the  cases  produced, 
many  of  which  were  of  so  trivial  a  nature  as  to  be  worthless  in 
the  way  of  testing  the  method,  while  nearly  all  of  them  were 
secondhand.  Moreover,  Sir  J.  Simpson's  book  was,  we  think,  of 
an  inordinate  length,  a  fault  from  which  Dr.  Pirrie's  even  is  not 
entirely  free.  At  least  we  fail  to  see  the  object  with  which  a 
chapter  on  the  healing  of  wounds  is  introduced,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  reprint  from  Mr.  Paget.  One  thing,  at  any  rate, 
may  be  taken  to  be  settled  by  the  present  volume,  viz.  that 
acupressure  is  a  perfectly  reliable  and  eflScient  method  of  arrest- 
ing hsemorrhage  in  surgical  operations.  Thus,  numerous  cases  of 
amputation  of  the  thigh  and  one  at  the  shoulder-joint  are  given 
in  this  work.  The  mere  fact  of  acupressure  being  a  reliable 
method  does  not,  as  Professor  Pirrie  justly  observes,  prove  that  it 
has  any  superiority  over  the  ligature,  which  is  also  a  reliable 
method.  But  Professor  Pirrie  and  Dr.  Keith  do  very  much 
prefer  it  for  the  reasons  thus  stated  by  the  former  in  sdl  cases 
where  immediate  or  rapid  union  is  desirable. 

''  Eirst — It  is  not  only  the  easiest  of  application,  hut  the  quickest 
method  yet  devised  for  arresting  bleeding.    That  the  vessels  in  a 
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large  amputation  can  be  acupressed  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  they 
can  be  ligatured,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

"  Second — Another  advantage  resulting  from  shortening  the  time 
necessaiy  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  is  the  diminution  of  the  risk 
of  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  other  distressing  results  of 
the  higher  grades  of  inflammation  in  the  stump.  I  have  oflen 
thought  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  living  tissues  are  resentful  of 
even  slight  injuries,  and  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  use 
the  sponge  as  seldom  and  as  gently  as  possible.  The  risk  from  fre- 
quent touching  of  the  parts  must  be  diminished  by  thus  shortening 
tne  time  required  for  the  suppression  of  hsemoirhage. 

"  Third — The  use  of  the  ligature  is  attended  with  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  obtaining  perfect  examples  either  of  immediate  union  or 
union  by  primary  adhesion  without  the  formation  of  some  pus.  I 
have  never  allowed  myself  to  call  any  case  a  perfect  example  of 
either  of  these  two  methods  of  healing  where  a  single  drop  of  pus 
was  seen.  Neither  of  these  two  methods  of  healing,  in  this  sense, 
can  be  perfect  in  any  case  where  the  ligature  is  used.  The  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  ligature — the  changes  by  which  its  removal  is 
rendered  possible,  and  its  presence  acting  as  a  seton  in  the  wound — 
render  more  or  less  suppuration  at  the  points  of  deligation  and  in 
the  tracks  of  the  ligatures  inevitable.  I  never  saw,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  any  surgeon  or  in  my  own,  where  the  ligature  was  used,  a 
perfect  example  of  either  of  the  two  desirable  methods  of  healing 
without  any  suppuration.  I  believe  such  a  case  never  was  and  never 
will  be  seen. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  acupressure,  if  properly  performed,  and  not  too 
long  continued,  does  not  cause  any  condition  which  must  be  followed 
by  suppuration ;  and  1  have  seen  in  my  own  experience  and  in  that 
of  my  colleagues  many  examples  of  wounds  after  capital  operations 
where  acupressure  was  used,  where  healing  was  effected  in  some  by 
immediate  union,  and  in  others  by  primary  adhesion,  without  a 
single  drop  of  pus.  Acupressure,  no  dressings,  and  perfect  repose 
of  the  whole  of  the  wound,  are  invaluable  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  gratifying  results.  Acupressure  being  reliable 
warrants  its  use ;  and  these  gratifying  results  alone  seem  sufficient 
to  justify  its  preference  to  the  ligature. 

"  Fourth — -For  arriving  at  a  just  appreciation  of  acupressure,  one 
of  the  most  important  points  to  be  determined  is,  the  effect  of  its 
use  on  the  frequency  of  pyemia,  which  is  admitted  by  all  to  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  causes  of  death  after  great  operations.  It  is 
only  by  the  careful  observation  and  record  of  a  long  series  of  cases 
that  this  question  can  be  definitely  determined.  It  will,  however, 
be  generally  admitted  that  whatever  promotes  either  immediate 
union  or  primary  adhesion  diminishes,  and  that  whatever  induces 
suppuration  increases  the  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  pyaemia. 

^*  As  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  pyemia  in  any 
case  where  acupressure  has  been  practised  by  my  hospital  colleagues 
or  by  myself. 

"  In  the  forms  of  acupressure  in  which  the  wire  is  used,  if  the 
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wire  be  drawn  with  uimeceBsary  and  improper  tightness,  and  in  these 
methods,  especially  if  the  acupressure  be  continued  for  an  undue 
length  of  time,  diyision  and  strangulation  of  arterial  coats,  and  sup- 
puration may  be  made  inevitable.  I  have  heard  of  cases  elsewhere 
of  acupressure  having  been  continued  for  a  considerable  number  of 
days.  In  such  circumstances  the  suppuration  and  other  untoward 
events  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  regarded  as  objections  to  acupres- 
sure, but  as  results  of  errors  in  the  manner  of  its  performance 
and  the  time  of  its  duration.  In  my  experience  of  acupressure  no 
fact  has  struck  me  more  than  the  slight  aegiiee  of  pressure  required 
for  the  perfect  arrest  of  circulation  throu^  an  artery,  provided  the 
pressure  be  direct  and  continuous.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  &ct 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  unnecessary  and  injurious  constriction 
may  be  avoided.  As  to  how  early  it  is  safe  to  relieve  arteries  from 
compression,  in  these  early  days  of  acupressure,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  perfectly  reliable  information.  The  table  of  my 
o¥m  cases  given  at  page  134,  of  Dr.  Fiddes's  at  page  185,  and  of 
Dr.  Keith's  in  a  future  part  of  this  work,  will  show  at  a  glance  what 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  surgeons  of  Aberdeen  on  this  point. 
It  is  unquestionably  safe  at  the  periods  stated  in  the  tables,  but  mj 
strong  impression  is  that  future  experience  will  show  that  the 
acupressure  may  be  with  safety  removed  at  much  earlier  periods 
than  has  as  yet  been  ventured  upon. 

"Fifth — ^Acupressure  requires  a  much  briefer  sojourn  of  the 
foreign  body  in  the  wound — it  is  safer  and  far  less  irritating  in  con- 
sequence of  the  obliterating  foreign  body  being  of  a  metallic  and 
not  of  a  textile  nature — and  in  acupressure  th^  division  and  stran- 
gulation of  the  arterial  coats  does  not  take  place  which  is  inevitable 
in  deligation. 

"  Sixth — It  is  a  great  comfort  te  a  patient  to  be  assured  in  a  very 
few  hours  after  an  operation  that  all  foreign  matter  is  removed  from 
the  wound ;  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  that  all  interference  and  suffering 
are  at  an  end.  This  is  a  com&rt  a  patient  enjoys  after  acupressure, 
but  not  after  deligation. 

''  Such  are  the  principal  reasons  for  my  regarding  acupressure  as 
preferable  to  deligation  in  certain  circumstances  in  whicn  both  are 
practicable." 

We  would  beg  our  surgical  colleagues  m  London  to  weigh 
well  these  dicta  of  such  distingui^ed  surgeons  as  Messrs. 
Pirrie  and  Keith.  The  method  has  been  extensively  tried  in 
London  and  elsewhere^  but  the  opinions  of  surgeons  still  differ 
much  about  it.  From  the  little  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  and 
done  in  acupressure^  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  most, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  failures  charged  against  acupressure  have 
really  proceeded  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  method,  and 
from  consequently  using  too  much  pressure  or  torsion.  When 
surgeons  become  more  familiar  with  the  method,  and  especially 
as  surgeons  come  into  practice  who  have  not  been  brought  up 
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in  different  habits^  we  confidently  expect  to  see  acupressure  come 
more  and  more  into  use,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be/ound  one 
of  the  most  real  and  most  important  advances  of  modem  surgery. 
To  no  one  after  its  inventor  will  this  advance  be  more  due  than 
to  the  Aberdeen  surgeons. 


Art.  II. — Die  Lehre  von  der  Mania  transitoria  fur  Aerzte  und 
Juristen  dargestellt,  von  Dr.  Med.  R.  V.  Krafft-Ebino, 
Arzt  an  der  Gr.  Bad.  Heil-und  Pflegeanstalt  Illenau.    1865. 

The  Study  of  Ephemeral  Mania,  arranged  for  Physicians  and 
Lawyers,  By  Dr.  Kjufft-Ebing^  attached  to  the  Asylum  at 
Illenau.     1865. 

This  monograph,  on  a  subject  but  little  studied  or  written 
on  in  this  country,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  physician  belonging  to 
the  Asylum  at  Illenau,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  establishments  on  the  Continent,  and,  also,  one  of 
the  best  conducted.  The  author  has  consulted  the  works  of 
those  who  have  recorded  snch  cases  in  English  and  foreign 
periodicals,  and  has  produced  a  valuable  essay  on  the  subject, 
having  collected  widely  scattered  details  into  a  complete  whole, 
and  made  some  useful  generalisations. 

The  term  mania  transitoria  is  usually  confined  to  a  somewhat 
rare  class  of  cases  in  which  violent  excitement  comes  on  suddenly 
in  otherwise  healthy  people,  and  disappears  after  a  few  hours, 
leaving  no  traces.  Such  outbreaks  are  often  connected  with 
personal  violence,  and  thus  the  question  of  their  proper  inter- 
pretation has  a  medico-legal  bearing,  which  gives  them  addi- 
tional importance.  It  is  chiefly  the  continental  writers  who 
have  recorded  such  instances,  but  in  the  'Psychological  Journal' 
(1863),  the  subject  is  well  treated,  and  Dr.  L.  Lindsay  has 
recently  published  a  case^  of  which  we  give  an  abstract  illus- 
trating the  class : 

A  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family  had  been  unable,  owing  to 
some  squabbles,  to  see  her  mother  for  many  months.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  of  her  illness  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  her,  having  been  sent  to  town,  on  a  message,  by  her 
mistress,  but,  being  unsuccessful  in  her  attempt,  came  home  in 
a  state  of  great  hysterical  excitement,  which  gradually  increased 
during  the  time  she  was  preparing  dinner,  until  she  at  last 
became  frantic,  and,  dashing  down  the  dinner,  rushed  to  a 
window,  broke  the  panes,  and  began  weeping  violently,  pro- 
testing that  the  dinner  was  wrongly  prepared,  and  that  she  was 

^  '  Edin.  Med.  Journ./  November,  1865. 
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looked  down  upon  by  her  fellow-servants.  She  remained  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  violence  from  two  to  three  hours,  daring 
which  time  she  struggled  violently  to  escape  from  the  house ; 
but  after  having  a  strong  dose  of  Liq.  Opii  Sed.,  she  became 
calm  and  rational,  and  next  morning  went  about  her  work  as 
well  as  usual. 

It  is,  of  coarse,  of  importance  to  diagnose  these  cases  cor- 
rectly, as  they  do  not,  generally,  require  asylum  treatment,  and 
great  social  injury  may  be  done  to  an  individual  by  an  over 
hasty  removal. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  distinction  in  cases  of  transitory 
mania  is,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  premonitory  signs 
of  ordinary  mania  being  absent.  This  was  noticed  in  fourteen 
of  the  eighteen  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Ebing,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing four  the  symptoms  were  not  very  definite. 

There  is,  also,  one  character  common  to  the  delirium  in 
these  cases,  viz.  that  it  is  of  a  painful  and  depressing  nature. 
The  patients  have  a  fear  of  approaching  death,  danger,  or 
calamity,  think  they  are  persecuted  or  insulted,  and  have  illu- 
sions of  sight  or  hearing,  which  are  generally  the  cause  of  the 
acts  of  violence  committed ;  so  well  marked,  indeed,  are  these 
characters  that  the  name  of  "  melancholia  activa  transitoria'^ 
is  often  used  as  a  synonym. 

There  is,  generally,  increased  heat  and  vascular  action  of  the 
head  and  face,  hard  and  frequent  pulse,  injection  of  the  con- 
junctivae, and  quickened  respiration.  Sometimes  there  is  consti- 
pation and  gastric  disturbance. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  attack  there  is  some  difference, 
but  it  may  be  stated,  as  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  after  a  good 
sleep  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  wakes  quite  well.  The  tendency  to 
return  is  very  slight,  only  three  out  of  the  eighteen  having  had  a 
second  attack,  while  in  these  a  permanent  recovery  was  effected, 
and  this  constitutes  another  distinctive  character  of  this  form 
of  mania. 

The  attacks  are  not  per  se  dangerous  to  life,  and,  as  regards 
health,  the  prognosis  is  always  favorable,  but  in  the  excited 
stage  it  is  very  needful  to  take  care  that  the  patient  does  no 
injury  to  himself  or  others.  Removal  to  an  asylum  is  uncalled 
for  and  injurious. 

Of  the  18  cases  given,  15  were  men  and  3  women,  and  12 
of  the  total  number  were  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 
Hereditary  taint  does  not  increase  the  liability  at  all,  and  the 
exciting  causes  are,  most  frequently,  passion  and  violent  emo- 
tions, such  as  anger,  fright,  or  distress.  Transitory  mania  is 
sometimes  confused  with  epileptic  mania,  but  the  delirium  is  of 
a  different  character  in  the  two,  being  far  more  boisterous  in 
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the  latter^  and  of  much  longer  duration,  while  the  history  of 
epilepsy  would  make  it  still  more  clear. 

It  has,  also^  some  resemblance  to  a  state  of  ecstasy,  but  in 
this  condition  there  are  convulsive  and  hysterical  movements, 
and  men  are  rarely  affected. 

The  excitement  following  painful  dreams — a  sort  of  night- 
mare— ^has  been  thought  to  resemble  this  form  of  mania;  but 
the  short  duration  of  the  former  condition,  the  retention  of 
memory,  and  rousing  to  perfect  consciousness,  instead  of  a  re- 
lapse into  sleep,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  difference. 

In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  recognise 
these  cases,  inasmuch  as  acts  of  violence,  of  a  more  or  less  grave 
character,  are  often  perpetrated  in  the  dourse  of  them,  and  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  symptoms  (the  patients  sometimes 
attacking  others,  under  the  idea  they  have  insulted  or  injured 
them) ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  real  criminals  may  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  device  of  a  feigned  access  of  furious  mania. 
Such  cases  involve  difficulties  not  always  easily  solved,  and 
have  been  fruitful  of  controversy. 

In  discriminating  these  points,  the  author  of  the  essay  in 
question  make  the  following  remarks : 

'*  In  genuine  mania  transitoria  the  patient  retains  his  recollection 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  attack,  and  then  loses  it  completely ;  in 
sham  attacks,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  will  take  care  to  have  a 
witness,  and  will  deny  all  knowledge  of  preceding  events,  but  there 
he  goes  too  far,  for  he  will  not  know  where  his  recollections  should 
end,  and  where  they  should  begin  again.  He  will  deny  the  know- 
ledge of  events  which  occurred  sooner  or  later  before  the  attack, 
will  agree  to  things  which  never  happened,  and  pretend  to  know 
nothing  of  events  affecting  him,  will  get  angry  and  be  unsteady  in 
answering  questions,  and  he  would  probably  make  preparations  to 
accomplish  the  deed  or  endeavour  to  efface  any  traces  of  it,  or  lead 
on  another  track.  He  will,  in  vain,  simulate  the  ignorance  which 
properly  belongs  to  a  man  who  has  committed  an  act  of  violence 
m  unconsciousness,  for  his  look  and  demeanour  are  sure  to  betray 
him." 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  course  and 
bearings  of  this  state.  The  curious  inquirer  will  find  more 
ample  information  by  referring  to  Dr.  Ebing's  essay,  to  Ideler's 
'  Gerichtliche  Psychol/  or  Virchow^s  '  Archiv./  vol.  viii,  amongst 
other  works. 
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Art.  III. — Practical  Dissections,  By  Richard  M.Hodges^M.D. 
Philadelphia,  1867.     Second  Edition.     Pp.  286. 

This  little  book  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  (not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  testing  it  by  use  in  the  dissecting  room), 
to  be  well  calculated  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  that  of  giving  the 
student  the  asstsfance  otherwise  imparted  orally  by  a  demon- 
strator. It  is  compressed  to  the  extreme — too  much  so,  in  our 
opinion — ^and  scTeral  points  in  its  plan  hardly  commend  them- 
selves to  onr  judgment  as  testifying  to  a  rather  low  style  in  the 
students  to  whom  the  work  is  addressed.  We  speak  especially 
of  the  introduction  of  a  verv  ridiculous  ^'  memoria  techniea  '^ 
for  assisting  Dr.  Hodges'  readers  to  remember  what  surely  any 
man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  most  ordinary  in- 
dustry could  remember,  without  any  such  assistance.  Thus^ 
American  medical  students  appear  to  need  to  be  reminded  by 
Bo,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  "  Boston/'  that  the  biceps 
muscle  of  the  thigh  formed  the  outer  ham-string ;  and  by  Bi, 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  *^  Bieeps,"  that  the  basilic  vein 
(which  is  near  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti)  is  the  inner  of  the  two 
veins  of  the  forearm. 

Again,  Dr.  Hodges  rather  encourages  his  students  to  lasy  dis- 
section by  constantly  pointing  out  that  this  or  that  part  cannot 
be  exposed  in  ordinary  dissection;  some  of  which  things,  we 
think,  can  be  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  a  good  dis- 
isector,  working  sedulously  on  a  good  subject. 

But  a  few  such  drawbacks,  notwithstanding,  we  consider  this 
book  creditable  to  Dr.  Hodges,  and  can  easily  understand  that 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  dissect  more  thoroughly  might  prefer 
it  to  the  English  manuals,  Ellis  or  Holden.  Whether  this  does 
not  tend  to  encourage  superficiality  may  be  a  question.  For  a 
beginner.  Dr.  Hodges'  work  would,  no  doubt,  answer  better 
than  those  we  have  named,  as  being  less  complicated  and  more 
easily  intelligible,  while  its  division  into  "daily  portions''  is 
certainly  convenient.  For  more  advanced  dissections,  Mr. 
Ellis's  work  remains  still,  to  our  thinking,  unsurpassed. 


Art.  IV. — On  Echinokokker  i  Hjemen.    Af  Dr.  Vald.  Ras- 
MussEN,  HospitalS'Tidende,  Kjobenhavn  d.  12  Decbr.,  1866. 
On  Echinococci  in  the  Brain.     By  Dr.  Vald.  Rasmussen. 

In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  October,  1866,  we  gave  a 
tolerably  full  analysis  of  some  of  Dr.  Rasmussen's  valuable 
contributions  to  helminthology.     A  brief  notice  of  the  more 
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recent  paper  by  the  same  author  above  referred  to  may  consti- 
tute an  appropriate  appendix  to  our  former  article. 

The  occurrence  of  entozoa  in  the  great  nervous  centres  in 
man  is  rare^  and  is  confined  to  what  have  been  known  under 
the  collective  name  of  '^hydatids/'  Of  these^  the  only  two 
forms  observed  in  the  human  subject  are  the  echiuococcus  and 
cysticercus^  of  which  the  first  exercises  by  far  the  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  functions  of  the  brain^  and  almost  constantly 
induces  deaths  while  the  cysticercus^  especially  when  it  occurs 
singly^  seldom  manifests  its  presence  by  any  morbid  pheno- 
menon^ and  is  only  accidentally  met  with  after  death.  This  is 
due  to  the  different  development  of  the  two  hydatids;  the 
growth  of  the  one  being  unlimited^  while  the  cysticercus  attains 
only  a  comparatively  small  size. 

Dr.  Rasmussen  relates  the  case  of  Peter  Petersen^  aged  thirty- 
four^  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  17th  of  September^  1866. 
His  symptoms  commenced  nine  months  previously^  without 
any  assignable  cause^  except  exposure  to  cold  while  engaged  in 
farming  work.  There  was  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  right 
arm,  soon  foUowed  by  a  simUar  sensation  in  the  right  leg. 
Pive  or  six  months  later  violent  headache  set  in  over  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  head,  with  considerable  impairment  of  memory 
and  some  indistinctness  of  speech.  There  was  some  distortion 
of  the  face,  the  right  cheek  being  flaccid,  and  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  slightly  pendent.  The  tongue  deviated  to  the  right,  the 
uvula  to  the  left.  The  patient^s  speech  was  much  affected. 
He  complained  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, perceptible  to  the  bystanders.  The  urine  contained  no 
albumen.  The  patient  died  comatose  on  the  11th  of  October. 
On  examining  the  head,  the  arachnoid  stretched  between  the 
second  and  third  frontal  convolutions  on  the  left  side  was  of 
about  the  natural  breadth ;  in  a  limited  apot  of  about  a  finger^s 
breadth  it  was  rather  whitish,  and  slightly  thickened.  On  cut- 
ting through  the  membrane  at  this  point  a  cavity  was  found 
quite  filled  with  a  very  tense,  whitish,  elastic  ve&icle  of  rather 
more  than  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  which,  on  being  punctured, 
gave  exit  to  an  abundant,  clear  fluid,  in  which  were  found  only 
some  small  whitish  flakes  and  numerous  small  bodies  like  grains 
of  sand ',  on  incision,  the  edges  curled  outwards,  and  the  wall 
of  the  vesicle  had  on  the  whole  all  the  characters  belonging  to 
the  cuticle  of  echinococci.  The  echinococcus  was  nowhere 
adherent  to  the  waUs  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lay,  but  was 
taken  out  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  the  echiuococcus-cyst 
extremely  numerous,  free,  well-preserved  scolices  were  found 
on  microscopical  examination.  No  entire  brood  capsules  were 
seen,  nor  were  daughter- cells  in  any  stage  met  with. 
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The  author  points  out  that  this  case  presents  no  slight  interest 
in  both  a  helminthological  and  a  clinical  aspect.  In  the  first 
point  of  view^  as  an  instance  of  a  single  echinococcus-cyst  con- 
taining scolices^  hitherto  thought  to  be  extremely  rare,  but  of 
which  he  has  met  with  three  out  of  five  cases  observed  by  him. 
The  size  of  such  cysts  in  the  brain  varies  greatly ;  very  rarely 
does  it  much  exceed  that  described  in  the  foregoing  case,  though 
Abercrombie  quotes  an  instance  where,  in  a  boy  aged  eleven^ 
the  cyst  contained  twenty-one  ounces  of  fluid.  Most  frequently 
echinocooci  do  not  coexist  in  any  other  organ.  In  the  brain  their 
most  usual  seat  is  the  membranes.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is 
in  the  lateral  yentricles  i  lastly,  as  in  the  above  case,  it  is  in 
the  cerebral  substance  itself.  In  this  instance  the  cyst  had 
evidently  been  developed  from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
thence  forced  its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

The  author  observes  that  as  the  echinococcus  scolecipariens 
is  derived  from  the  taenia  echinococcus  of  the  dog,  the  patient  in 
the  above  case  must  have  swallowed  mature  ova  of  the  same 
with  hiB  food  or  drink;  and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
embryo  may  have  worked  its  way  through  the  aortic  system  to 
the  locality  where  it  became  developed.  He  remarks  upon  the 
absence  of  a  proper  capsule  in  echinococci  in  the  brain,  it  being 
mentioned  in  all  cases  reported  with  any  accuracy  that  the 
excavation  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  lined  with  a  thin 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
"  actual  cyst,'*  and  is  described  as  a  "  cellulo-fibrous  '*  vascular 
lamina.  Dr.  Rasmussen  suggests  that  these  cysts  so  described 
may  have  been,  like  that  in  his  case,  the  pia  mater,  ^'  whose 
true  nature,  by  reason  of  its  deep  situation,  or  of  careless  pre- 
paration, or  from  some  other  cause,  has  been  mistaken.'' 

The  effects  of  echinococci  in  the  brain  are  in  general  those  of 
pressure.  The  disease  usually  occurs  in  middle  life,  between 
the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  symptoms  is  heldache,  gradually  increasing  in  fre- 
quency  and  severity.  This  is  accompanied  with  attacks  of 
?ertigJ  and  with  rhcUaticlike  pains  iS  the  body,  especially  in 
the  extremities,  as  well  as  occasionally  with  obstinate  vomiting. 
Next  come  lesions  of  mobility,  articulation,  sight,  and  hearing. 
The  organic  functions  are  generally  undisturbed,  constipation, 
in  addition  to  the  vomiting  already  mentioned,  being  the  only 
symptom  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  symptom,  seems  not  to  exceed  four  years,  in  some  cases 
it  was  only  a  few  months ;  the  mean  may  probably  be  stated  as 
a  year.     The  result  is  almost  always  death. 
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Art.  V. — On  Anthracosis  or  Coal  Miners'  Phthisis,  By  J. 
Warbueton  Begbie^  M.D.  (Reprinted  from  the  '  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal/)     1866.     Pp.  22. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  paper  on  what  is  now  a  somewhat 
rare  disease.  The  author  has  met  with  two  well-marked 
examples,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  remarks  on  its  etiology 
and  pathology.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  carbonaceous 
deposit;  two  views  have  hitherto  existed: — 1st,  that  the  source 
is  external,  and  that  the  carbon  is  inhaled  and  impacted  in  the 
ultimate  bronchial  ramifications  and  air-cells(Thom8on,Carswell, 
Mackellar,  and  others) ;  and  2nd,  that  the  source  is  internal, 
the  deposit  originating  as  hematin^  and  undergoing  transforma- 
tion (Yirchow).  Dr.Begbie  brings  forward  a  third  view,  which 
certainly  embraces,  more  completely,  the  condition  of  the  case 
than  either  of  the  former  theories.  Perhaps  we  may  best  ex- 
press it  by  giving,  in  his  own  words,  the  conclusions  to  which  a 
very  careful  survey  of  the  facts  have  led  him.  They  are  as 
follows : 

"1.  Anthracosis  is  primarily  determined  by  the  inhalation  of 
carbonaceous  particles. 

'*  2.  That,  in  the  instance  of  the  coal  miner,  while  capable  of  being 
produced  in  various  ways,  the  chief  exciting  cause  is  the  inhalations 
of  the  very  impure  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  oil 
lamps.  It  would  appear  that  the  long*continued  inhalation  of  a 
very  dusty  atmosphere  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  engender 
the  same  condition. 

"  3.  That,  when  once  the  deposition  of  carbon  in  the  pulmonary 
structure  has  taken  place  to  any  extent^  and  the  true  function  of 
respiration  is  thereby  interfered  with,  there  occurs  a  tendency 
which  gradually  increases  to  the  arrestment  of  carbon  or  carbona- 
ceous pigment  in  the  lungs,  and  its  removal  then  from  the  blood. 

"4.  That  the  presence  of  black  pigmentary  deposits  in  the 
bronchial  glands,  the  pleura,  and  less  frequently  the  peritoneum 
and  mesenteric  glands,  makes  it  probable  that  there  may,  in  many 
cases  of  anthracosis,  be  some  peculiar  process  of  carbonaceous 
absorption  as  well  as  deposition  of  carbon. 

"5.  That,  in  this  view,  the  opinion  as  to  the  black  pulmonary 
deposit  being  the  result  of  transformation  in  hematin,  although  sup- 
ported by  so  distinguished  an  observer  as  Yirchow,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  so  readily  reconcilable  with  what  we  know  of  the  natural 
history,  and  especially  the  etiology  of  the  disease.*' 

To  all  who  feel  interested  in  this  curious  lung  disease,  we 
commend  Dr.  Begbie's  essay  as  a  very  important  and  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Akt.  y L — Chemistry^  Inorganic  and  Organic,  with  Ewperimeni^ 
and  a  Gomparimm  of  Equiifakni  and  Molecular  ForvmUe. 
By  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's 
CoUege^  Loudoa.     London^  I867« 

This  comprehensive  chemical  mannal  possesses  so  many- 
merits  that  we  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  altogether  unalloyed  praise.  Our  objections  to  the 
volume  do  not  relate  to  its  plan,  nor  to  the  accuracy  of  its  data^ 
and  of  its  descriptions  of  phenomena.  What  we  complain  of  is, 
the  author's  use  of  what  ne  calls  equivalent  formulae  in  repre- 
senting equations,  &c,,  and  his  recurrence  to  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  and  the  grain  weight.  The  author  is  himself  conscious  of 
the  "  obstinate  conservatism  **  of  these  peculiarities  of  the  book, 
and,  indeed,  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  that  many  of 
his  formulse  and  equations  are  simply  impossible.  And  although 
Mr.  Bloxam  thinks  his  method  simple  for  the  young  students 
for  whom  he  chiefly  writes,  yet  we  consider  the  book  liable  to 
cofnvey  erroneous  impressions  to  them.  In  concluding  this  brief 
notice  we  should  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  to  the  book  if  we 
did  not  freely  acknowledge  that,  in  some  particulars,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  rtianual.  We  single  out  for  special  praise  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  appropriate  lecture  experiments,  with 
their  beautiful  woodcut  illustrations. 


Art.  VIT. — Hospitals,  Infirmaii£s,  and  Dispensaries :  their  Con^ 
struction,  Interior  Arrangements,  and  Management,  tvith 
descriptions  of  existing  Institutions,  and  remarks  on  the  pre^ 
seni  system  of  affording  Medical  relief  to  the  Poor.  By  P. 
Oppert,  M .D.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  &c.     London,  1867.     Pp.  218. 

The  title-page  of  this  volume  is  amply  expressive  of  the  in^ 
tents  of  the  atttfaor.  The  work  comprised  an  account,  not  only 
of  the  principal  hospitals  of  this  country,  but  also  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  America,  the  more  important  of  which  are  elucidated 
by  plans.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  with  appendices.  The 
first  part  relates  to  the  construction  of  hospitals,  their  adminis- 
tration, and  that  of  charitable  institutions,  and  to  special 
hospitals;  with  two  appendices,  one  on  the  institutions  for 
training  midwives,  the  other  entitled,  ^'useful  weights  and 
measures."  The  second  Part  contains  a  description  of  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  with  two  appendices,  one  relating  to  hospital 
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tents,  marquees,  and  huts ;  the  other,  following  an  account  of 
the  French  hospitals — descriptive  of  the  other  institutions  under 
the  Paris  administration;  concluding  with  remarks  on  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Bill. 

'  The  illustrations  are^  as  many  as  fifty-eight.  Under  the 
literature  of  the  subject^  as  many  as  eighty-eight  works  are 
named,  of  which,  we  are  informed,  fifty-three  have  been 
specially  consulted  by  the  author.     An  index  is  added. 

From  what  we  have  read  of  the  work  we  have  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  its  contents,  so  much  so  that  we  think  it 
will  become  a  standard,  and  will  be  of  much  utilitv.  Consider- 
ing its  nature,  especially  its  descriptive  part,  relatmg  to  foreign 
hospitals  and  their  localities,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  absence  of  all  errors.  In  turning  over 
the  pages  we  have  seen  one,  we  may  remark,  requiring  correc- 
tion. The  author,  after  giviug  an  account  of  the  many  and 
large  hospital  establishments  in  Malta^  adds, — "  We  might  feel 
surprised  that  so  many  large  buildings  are  required  for  the  poor 
of  Malta,  as  the  island  contains  only  6000  inhabitants ;  but  I 
am  informed  that  half  of  these  are  paupers,  and  the  number  of 
female  paupers  is  especially  large ;  further,  we  might  wonder 
why  all  the  buildings  are  placed  close  together.  But  this  is  con- 
sidered preferable,  on  account  of  centralisation.''  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  the  population  of  Malta,  one  of  the  densest  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  exceeds  100,000.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poor  popula- 
tion, abounding  in  beggars,  but  that  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
paupers  is  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Nor  was  there  that  cen- 
tralisation adverted  to  when  we  were  acquainted  with  the  island, 
a  few  years  ago,  and  we  have  our  doubts  that  it  exists  at  present. 

The  authoPs  suggestion,  following  his  judicious  remarks  on 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Bill,  we  extract,  being,  as  we  think  it, 
deserving  of  being  widely  known  and  well  considered. 

"In  conclusion*'  (he  says),  *'I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  com- 
mission of  competent  medical  men,  should — if  not  appointed  hy 
authority — meet,  of  their  own  accord,  to  decide  on  the  following 
questions  respecting  the  system  of  medical  relief  in  London : 

1.  *'  How  to  manage  the  affairs  of  dispensaries,  workhouses,  in- 
firmaries, hospitals,  and  special  hospitals,  so  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other^s  interests. 

"  2.  Which  of  these  institutions  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
medical  education  P 

"  8.  Which  institutions  should  become  a  means  for  training  mid- 
wives  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Hebammen  Institute  ?  How 
long  should  the  instruction  last,  and  who  should  compose  the  board 
of  examiners  ? 

>  So  called  in  PniMiii ;  a  kind  of  midwifery  college  in  which  lectures  are  given, 
A,e,,  with  clinical  instruction. 
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"  4.  How  to  effect  a  partial  change  in  the  present  yjBtem  of  admis- 
sion into  hospitikls. 

*'5.  If  a  popular  treatise  could  be  prepared,  containing  special 
instructions  on  ventilation,  for  the  nurses  and  house-surgeons. 

**  6.  Should  night-nurses  exist  ?^ 

'^  7.  To  prepare  tables  of  statistics  respecting  zymotic  diseases  for 
hospitals,  worKhoQSe  infirmaries,  and  special  hospitals,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  neeessarj  water-supply  per  head,  per  day,  by  carnal  in* 
vestigationa  imide  on  «  uniform  plan^ 

"  £  Xo  diatricl}  the  metnopQlis  dispensaries  and  fee  ilike  yioitatioa 
of  the  poor  in  a. mora  efficient  manner. 

"9.  To  consider  if  it  wouJd  be  advantageous  to  foprn:^  a  pauper 
pharmacopoeia  for  the  use  of  the  new  dispens^^riesJ*^,   . 


Art»  VIII.--**GWdp  for  unng  Me€Uml  Batteries ;  showing  the 
most  approved  appaa^tus,  methods,  and  rules  for  the  medical 
employment  of  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  qf  Nervous  Dis- 
eases. By  Alfrkd  C.  Garhatt^  M.D.,  &c.  Philadelphia, 
1867.    Pp.180. 

We.  are  infcmned  by  the  author  in  his  preface  that  this  little 
volume  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  guide  to  the  medical  and 
surgical  uses  of  electrical  apparatds,  iand  that  it  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  his  lar^r  work,  '  Medical  Electricity  and 
Nervous  Diseases/  What  we  have  read  of  it,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  has  impressed  ns  strongly  of  its  merit.  The 
account  given  of  electrical  instruments,  those  of  the  most 
approved  kind,  is  very  full,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  figures  from 
electrotype  plates ;  and  an  interest,  moreover,  is  imparted  by 
the  historical  notices,  introducedi  showing  the  progress  of  elec- 
trical science  and  its  application  to  medicine.        # 

This  descriptive  and  explanatory  portion  in  varied  detail 
occupies  nearly  (me  half  the  volume,  constituting  the  contents 
of  the  first  chapter. 

In  this  part  of  his  subject  we  find  a  statement  made  by  the 
author,  not  that  it  is  of  much  consequence,  of  an  erroneous  kind, 
viz.  of  his  having  seen  the  remains  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  the 
Cruickshank  form,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of 

'  Thia  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary  question.  We  agree  with  tbe  opinion  of  the 
author  expressed,  where  treating  of  nurses,  that  night  nnrses  should  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  this  country,  be  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  receive  less  pay  than 
day  nurses. 

3  The  author,  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  remarks — "  The  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers  on  the  Continent,  as  a  rule,  only  prescribe  the  medicines,  which  are  made 
up  in  the  city  by  the  chemists,  who  are  paid  by  and  give  a  discount  to  the  board, 
or  the  medicines  are  dispensed  by  functionaries  paid  by  the  board.  A  spedal 
pauper  pharmacopoeia  usually  exists." 
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Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London^  which  had  been  provided 
for  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  by  means  of  which  he,  and  more 
recently  Faraday,  had  made  their  splendid  discoveries.  We 
need  hardly  remark,  that  what  Dr.  Garrett  saw  must  have 
been  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institutaon. 

The  second  and  remaining  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  methods 
and  rules  for  the  medical  and  surgical  employment  of  electricity, 
and  is  also  very  comprehensive,  marking  well  the  sound  Judg- 
ment and  accurate  science  of  the  author,  the  former  espedally 
as  exemplified  in  the  many  ctiutions  which  he  gives  respecting 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  agtnt.  HU  view  of  its  uses  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following  quotation : 

"  General  proposittona — The-  first  question  that  arises  here  is, 
where,  and  when,  and  for  what  practical  indications,  may  electricity 
as  a  thc^rapeutia  .be  ,emaideKed>aai' indicated.  •  By.  atkudardi  works  on 
therapeutics,  .as  Wopd^  3t;illie,  i«id\0thers«.we  ajcQ'N  justified  in  the 
following  general  piroposiiAtwis,:  ^     ,  .    .  *     ^    .       , 

'^1.  To '8iiiftulat0^^e<f^\}siT\j  and  especially  by,  a  given  appropriate 
form  of  electricity^  parts  in  which  sensation,  or.  the  normal  ppwer 
of  motion,  may  be  defective  or  wanting  j  as  in  paralytic  conditions 
of  the  musdes  cr  tmaoular  poweTy  or  ef  general  sensibility,  or  of 
thespeeiaLQenseis. 

'*X  To  oorreot  deranged  sensations,  whioh  includes  the  quelling 
of  pain  a^d  distre?s  \  to  tone  the  chords  and  muscles,  as  well  as  to 
relax  e:(cessiTe. contractions,  as  iu  s^oine  forms  o/.ne^iralgia,  rheu- 
matism, &c. ;  to  alter  morbid  nutrition  by  electrolysis  and  catalysis ; 
to  effect  through  its  chemical  3gency  a  local  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  as  in  aneurism  and  varicose  veins;  and  to  renovate  simply 
exhausted  nerves  and  vital  forces,  and  to  cauterise  nerves  and  san- 
guineous growths. 

'*  8.  To  operate  r0Mi7«<^^7^  on  the  ne^v^bentres  through  the  medium 
of  the  skin-nerves,  as  in  various  internal  and  profound  afibctions, 
even  inohiding  some  chronic  inflammations^  eongesdons,  and  organic 
plethora  and  rheumatisms;  tkna,  io  nromote  digestioai,  or  any  of 
the  secretions ;  or  peristaltic  action,  absorption^and  circulation ;  or 
to  equalise  animal  temperature,  as  from  tiio  bead  to  the  feet ;  as  also 
the  nutritive  and  depurative  popesses,  especially  when  electricity  is 
directed  to  the  flagging  vital  properties ;  also  to  awaken  a  keener 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  action  of  other  medicine. 

''  4.  To  awaken  the  system  generally,  as  in  asphyxia,  syncope,  and 
from  the  poisonous  effects  of  narcotics,  and  to  recover  from  extreme 
exhaustion,  and  to  arouse  from  suspended  animation." 

Having  a  high  sense  of  the  merits  of  his  work,  we  think  it 
deserves  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  the  knowledge  which 
it  imparts  both  as  to  soundness  and  exactness  being  precisely  of 
the  kind  most  needed  by  the  practitioner,  who  purposes  to  avail 
himself  of  electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agent ;  to  use  the  words 
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of  our  author^  not  as  a  "  cmre^tt,*'  but,  as  he  insiata,  "  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  in  certain  diagnoaesi  and  one  of  our 
most  controllable  and  precioua  remedies ;"  a  aanguine  opinion 
this  indeed  I  which  we  hope  the  future  may  verify. 


Art.  IX. — Insanity  in  its  Medico^legal  relation.  Opinion  rekt- 
tive  to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  late  James  u.  Johnston, 
qf  Chowan  County,  North  Carolina.  By  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.D.,  &c.    New  York.  1866.     Pp.  72. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  volume^  a  case  of  monomania 
with  presumed  lucid  intsrvals,  giving  rise  to  the  question  whether 
a  will  made  by  the  individual  was  valid  ia  lawj  is  ably  diacnased 
by  its  learned  and  accomplished  autb(^. 

Dr.  Hammond  adduces  a  great  mass  of  evidence  Arom  the 
works  of  the  most  approved  authorities  ia  auppoct  of  his  opinion 
that  lucid  intervals,  so  called,  may  occur  with  persistence  of 
mental  disease,  the  organic  cause  remaining  uneradicated,  as, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  smouldering  fire  ever  ready  to 
break  but  into  flamei 

The  author's  rSsumi  will  give  our  readers  a  good  idea  of  this 
interesting  case  and  of  the  argument  employed.  We  prefix  his 
definition  of  insanity^  which  is  one  of  thebest  we  are  acquainted 
with,  viz.  '^  a  general  or  partial  der^mgement  of  one  or  more 
faculties  of  the  mindy  which,  whilst  not  abolishing  consciousness, 
prevents  freedom  of  mind  or  of  action.'* 

'^1.  That  there  is  a  form  of  insanify  known  as  monomania,  which 
is  characterise  by  a  pervsrsion  of  the  undMPStai^diiig  in  regard  to  a 
single  object  ot  a  limited  series  of  obje^ts^ 

*'  2.  Tiiat  one  of  the  most  Brominont  featin'ea  of  this  species  fS 
insanity  is  a  morbid  feeling  of  batired  1k>  iri^Qida  and  relakivcNi,  and  a 
disposition  to  do  them  injury* 

'*  8.  That  it  is  especially  a  siymptom  of  monomania  to  imbibe  de* 
lusiozvs  which  exerciser  a  governing  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
affected  individual,  and  force  him  to  the  commission  of  acts  which  in 
a  state  of  sanity  he  would  not  perpetrate. 

"  4.  That  the  monomaniac  has  power  to  conceal  his  delusions,  and 
to  arrest  the  paroxysms  of  delirium  to  which  he  may  he  subjected. 

"  5.  That  tne  testator,  James  C.  Johnston,  was  affected  with  mono- 
mania: that  he  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  his  relatives;  that  he  was 
suhject  to  delusions  in  regard  to  them  ;  that  he  was,  in  consequence, 
not  free  to  make  a  will  such  as  he  would  have  made  had  he  been 
sane ;  and  that  he  had  power  to  conceal  his  delusions  and  to  control 
Ijis  paroxysms  of  delirium. 

*'  6.  That  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  lucid  interval  when 


^ 
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the  will  was  written,  signed,  acknowledged,  and  rettffirmed,  because  all 
these  acta"  [aots  described  in  the  volume}  '^  show  a  continuance  of 
the  delusions  under  which  the  testator  labouxed.  Insane  aota  can 
never  establish  luoid  intervala* 

'*  7.  That,  therefore,  he  was  not  possessed  of  testamentary  capa- 
city; and  that,  consequently,  the  paper  dated  the  10th  of  April, 
1863,  and  re-affirmed  the  13th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  is  not 
his  last  will  and  testament." 

^  What  was  the  decision  of  the  court  is  not  stated;  but  in  a 
similar  case,  that  of  a  Mrs.  Tbwaytea,  whose  will  was  contested 
by  her  relations,  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Sir  James  Wilde 
accorded  precisely  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hammond,  as  to  the 
lady's  incompetency.  We  quote  from  the  ^  Times'  of  the  7th 
of  August  the  following  rule  in  the  words  of  the  judge  :  '^  A 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  monomania,  however  apparently 
sensible  or  prudent  on  all  subjects  and  occasions  other  than 
those  which  are  the  special  subjects  of  his  apparent  infirmity,  is 
not  in  law  capable  of  making  a  will.'' 


Akt.  X. — Tapeworms  {Human  Entozoa) :  their  Sources,  Nature, 
and  Treatment  -  By  T,  Spbnceb  Cobbolu,  M.D.,P.R.S., 
&c,    London,  1866,    Pp.  83. 

This  little  work  is  such  as  we  might  expect  from  an  author 
who  has  treated  the  grelit  subject  of  entozoa  so  ably.  Limited 
to  tbe  most  formidable  genus  of  these  parasites,  and  that  the 
genus,  the  natural  history  of  which  has  been  so  well  elucidated, 
it  is  admirably  adaptexl  to  enlighten  all  those  persons  who  have 
not  made  helmintbology  their  special  study ;  and  whilst  inform- 
ing them  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  ^ire  exposed, — how  they 
may  become  the  hosts  of  these  treacherous  and  formidable 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  not  neglecting  to  point  out  how 
they  may  be  best  avoided,  or,  if  present,  got  rid  of. 

Brief  as  the  work  is,  it  is  not  without  original  matter,  con- 
tained in  an  appendix  of  a  few  pages.  Therein  Dr.  Cobbold 
gives  the  results  of  some  of  his  latest  researched^  tending  to 
prove  that  the  ox  is  as  often  the  habitat  or  host  of  the  entozoon 
as  the  pig,  and  that  measly  beef  is  as  common  as  measly  pork, 
if  not  more  so,  as  he  has  found  the  tapeworm  which  infests  the 
former,  tisnia  mediocanellata  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
that  which  infests  the  ttenia  solium.  The  manner  in  which 
he  has  demonstrated  this  important  point  is  an  excellent 
example  of  experimental  research ;  and  considering  the  means 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  of  the  benefit  also  of  grants  of 
money  for  scientific  inquiry,  in  this  instance,  we  are  pleased  to 
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think,  made  by  the  oounell  of  the  British  Association  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  physiological  subsection.  The  details 
of  the  experiAients  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  Tolome  of 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  SodcJty/ 

In  coneludjng^  the  audior  jioints  otit  the  possibility  of  getting 
tapeworms  from  eating  mutton^  hitherto  considered  safe  in 
relation  to  this  danger.  He  states  thai  he  has  on  three  separate 
occasions  found  liheir  cttubryos^Honidl  hydatid^Iike  cysts— »in 
jcnnts  of  mutton  brought  to  his  owti  t&ble;  the  exact  species 
remaining  to  be  ascertained ;  he  expects  it  will  be  found  to  be 
his  iienia  hphasoma^ 

The  Tulue  of  this  little  work  is  enhanced  by  a  classified  and 
detailed  lilpt  -of  the  speeies  of  entotooa  at  present  known  to 
infest  the  human  body^  amounting^  exohisiTe  of  external  para- 
sites^ to  as  matiry  as  forty-'One* 

What  a  happy  circumstatice  it  would  -be  for  our  race  were 
it  exemjit  from  this-  mysterious   eriii     Though  we  eannot 
expect  that  this  will  ever  be  the  case  entirely,  yet  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that^  as   knowledge  is  diffused^   and  means  of 
prevention  observed — all  of  these  practicable — it  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  accbmplisl^edl      pf  tte  preventive  meaiis  most 
eflScient,  the  one  most  within  our  reach,  ajid  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  inculcated.  Is  the  ayoidance  of  underdone  tneat, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  tempeirature  reqadred  for  the  meat 
bedng  wc^  done  is  &tal  to  the  entosoa;  m  ttocordance  with 
which,  as  is  well  known,  those  peof^e  who  Use  well-oooked 
dishes   are  far  more  exempt  from  -  entozoa  than,  those  who 
indulge  in  raw  or  half-dressed  vianda. 


Abx.  XI. — A  Dictionary ^qf  Sciencey  Literature,  and  Art,  com- 
pri^ng  the  4efinitiQn8  and  derivation^  of  scientific  tenns 
nouf  in  general  use,  together  tvith  the  History  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Scientific.  Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of 
humoM  knowledge.  Fourth  Edition.  By  W.  T,  Brands, 
F.R.S.,  and  the  Rev.  G,  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  assisted  by  con- 
tributors of  eminent  scientific  and  literary  acquirements. 
London^  8vo^    In  three  volumes. 

We  again  introduce  this  Dictionary  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  chiefly  to  notify  its  completion,  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  those  of  them  who  have  subscribed  to  it  as  it  has  appeared  from 
time  to  time.  Its  publication  has  extended  over  a  considerably 
longer  period  than  was  contemplated,  *'  having  been  (as  stated 
in  the  advertisement  to  the  third  volume)  delayed,  in  part,  by 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  vast  range  of  the  work,  but 
chiefly  by  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Brande,  under  whose 
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care  the  first  edition  of  this  dictionary  was  published  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago." 

The  advertisement  plDceeda  to  render  a  merited  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Professor  Brande,  in  which  every  one  will  rea- 
dily concur  who  knew  the  venerable  chemist  either  personally 
or  by  his  works.  Previously  to  his  decease  he  had  "  in  great 
part  revised  the  articles  which  related  to  his  own  subjects;  but 
his  editorial  duties  have  iainoe  his  death  devolved  on  the  present 
editor/'  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Oox>  an  ablfe  and  well-known  writer 
and  excellent  claasie;  Tha  list  of  contributorB  ineludes  the 
names  of  men  eminent  in  the  branches  of  Imowledge  upon 
which  they  severally  have  undertakui  to  write.  Although  we 
have  had  occasion  to  point  out^  in  previoas  notices  of  this  com- 
prehensive work^  various  defects  and  errors  m  oertain  articles^ 
particularly  in  those  relative  to  medicine  and  to  the  history  of 
microscopic  organisms,  yet,  as  a  whole>  it  is  one  of  great  merit, 
and  contains  many  papers  of  the  highest  Value  for  their  com* 
pleteness  and  accuracy. 


■  ■!    I  *    <  i 


Art.  XII,  —  Z'Ae  Forms,  Cofwlications,  Causes,  and  Treats 
ment  of  Bronchitis^  By  James  Copeland,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
New  Edition. .  London,  1866*    Pp.  165. 

CouoHs  and  cold  under  the  grey  sky  and  pluviose  atmosphere 
of  the  British  Islands  make  up  a  v«ry  kcrge  proportion  of  the 
ills  of  the  flesh  to'  whiefa  we  islanders  are  subjected.  Conse- 
quently it  is  of  the  very  first  impprtonce  to  u»  to  know  how 
to  guard  against  and  resist  tfae^'^vils  :<xf  climate,  and  also, 
where  all  our  precautions  have  failed  us,  to  know  how  to  suc- 
cessfully treat  them.  This  argument  of  the  frequency  of  and 
the  large  mortality  from  bronchitis  and  chest  disease  gene- 
rally, is  a  well-woni  one  by  writers  on  those  subjects,  and,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  a  fair  enough  one.  But  unfortunately  it  is  often 
made  the  apology  for  the  productibn  of  books  which  have 
nothing  to  tell  us  that  has  not  bete  better  told  before,  and 
which  may  be  suspected  to  be  written  rather  for  practice  than 
from  practice. 

This  suspicion  will  never  arise  respecting  a  work  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Copeland,  who  writes  from  the  experience 
of  half  a  century,  well  weighed  and  well  matured.  In  his 
opinion,  resting  on  bibliographical  knowledge  possessed  by  very 
few,  bronchitis  has  not  received  the  attention  from  writers 
which  its  importance  deserves.  Had  we  been  asked  on  this 
point,  we  should  have  expressed  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
said  that  bronchitis  has  been  well  studied,  that  it  is  generally 
a  well-understood  complaint,  and  that  it  has  found  many  writers 
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to  discouTBe  upoz^  it.  However,  we  will  not  dispute  the  dictum 
of  so  competent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Copeland  is  on  this  matter. 

Xn  the  '  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,'  published  in  1832, 
a  very  elaborate  history  of  bronchitis  appeared,  of  which  the 
present  treatise  is,  for  the  most  pajPt>  a  i:eprinti«  It  is,  however, 
as  Dr.  Copeland  implies,  something  more;  for  he  refers  to  it 
as  containing  the  results  of  uninterrupted  observation  con- 
tinued since  that  date.  At  least,  if  it  do  not  opntain  much 
new  patter,  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  ingathering  of 
^hirty-four  added  years  of  experience  in  practice. .  It  may  be 
accepted  as  the  most  complete  monograph  on  bronchitia  that 
yre  possess,  describing  in  detail  the  forma,  tl^  diagnosis  and 
prognosis^  the  causes  and  the  morbid  changes  induced  by  it, 
the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  both  when 
acute  and  when  chronic.  A  supplementary  chapter  treats  "  of 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  sometimes 
consecutive  of  bronchitis,^'  viz.  congestion  of  the  bronchi  and 
lungs,  bronchorrhcea,  dilatation  and  ulceration  of  the  bronchia 

The  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  treated  in  a  higUy  prao- 
tical  mannerj  and  the  q^uestion  of  treatment  cornea  in,  for  « 
larger  share  of  consideration  than  is  usually  allotted  it  in  ipoat 
medical  works  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Copeland  has  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  those  who  ignore  the  sotCall^  ^tiphlo- 
gistics  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Tlie  remedial 
measures  he  suggests  in  sthenic  acute  bronchi ti;i,  are  those  of  a 
generation  well  nigh  extinct.  Blood-letting,  general  Qrlo<}al,is 
to  be  employed,  in  healthy,  vigorous  subjects,  as  a  means  of 
shortening  the  disease,  and  of  rendering  other  remedi$»  jnore 
effectual;  and  after  it  are  to  follow  in  due  course  antinaonyor 
ipecacuanha,  singly  pr  combined,  and  diaphoretic^?.  The  anti- 
phlogistic doctors  come  in  for  the  following  sharp  critique: 

*^  At  the  time  when  I  first  wro^e  upon  bronchitis,  general  and 
local  bloodletting  was  often  required  early  in  acnte  bfoncbitis,  but 
now,  and  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been  very  generally  anathema- 
tised ;  and,  although  the  asthenic  diathesis  and  character  of  diseases 
have  so  long  prevailed,  yet  J  believe  that  this  treatment  has  been 
sometimes  neglected  where  a  cautious  recourse  to  it  was  required, 
owing  to  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  against  it,  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many  quite  incapable  of^  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to 
the  circumstances  either  requiring  it  or  contrsrindicating  it,  and  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  adoption  or  the  neglect  of  it  may  influ- 
ence the  course  and  the  termination  of  the  disease.'*— P.  89. 

These  observations  are  repeated  at  pp.  122,  123,  and  some* 
what  expanded.  The  use  of  inhalations  meets  with  his  appro- 
bation :  ^^  The  inhalation  of  emollient  and  medicated  vapours  is 
occasionally  of  much  benefit  in  the  sthenic  form  of  the  disease. 
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but  chiefly  in  iti  first  and  second  stages ;"  and  the  author  fur- 
ther discusses  the  value  of  the  inhalation  of  or  fumigation  with 
fttimulating  vapours.  These,  he  believes,  have  often  been  used  in 
too  concentrated  a  state^  and  it  is  this  that  has  led  to  their  disuse. 
They  have  n6t  been  fairly  and  suflficiently  tried ;  ''  and  although 
the  cases  have  been  few  in  which  these  substances  have  been  used 
by  me,  yet  sufficient  evidence  of  advantage  has  been  furnished 
to  warrant  a  cautiotis  recourse  to  them  **  in  chronic  bronchitis. 
Of  inhalations  also  ci  the  fumes  of  the  balsams,  of  the  tere- 
binthinates,  of  the  odoriferous  resins,  &c.,  he  remarks  that, 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  their  effects,  they  are  of  much  service 
in  the  chronic  forms  of  bronchitis  "  (p.  135) .  They  are,  more- 
over, enumerated  among  th«  remedies  for  dilatation  and  ulcera- 
tion  oi  the  bronehi. 

This  little  work  by  Dr.  Copeland  will  recommend  itself  espe- 
cially to  the  working  medical  man  who  wishes  to  discover  the 
modes  of  treatment  pureed  in  the  multiform  varieties  and  com- 
plications of  bronchitis  occurring  in  practice,  and  to  learn  which 
of  them  have  the  good  opinion  of  a  physician  who  has  occupied 
60  prominent  a  position  in  the  medical  world  during  an  almost 
'nnprecedented  period. 


Aax.  XIII. — The  Climate  of  the  South  of  France,  and  Us 
varieties  most  suitable  for  Invalids;  with  Remarks  on  Italian 
and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  Ch^rlzs  T.  Williams^  M.B. 
Lond.     1867.    Pp.  90. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to^  more  than  to  give  a 
passing  notice  of  this  work.  It  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
plainly  and  pleasantly  written,  aiid  not  too  long,  embracing  the 
following  snbjeots,  viz.  the  '^  general  advantages"  of  the  climate; 
'^physical  aspects,"  including  theirinometricali  hygrQmetrical, 
and  other  meteorological  pbenQmena ;  ^'  health  reaoorts  of  the 
region,"  especial  notice  being  taken  of  Hyires,  Cannes^  Nice, 
and  Mentone ;  ^'  medical  aspects  f'  "  effects  of  the  climate  on 
health  and  disease ;"  *'  hygienics  of  consumption  in  the  south  of 
France ;"  and  '*  winter  stations  of  Italy."  Under  these  various 
headings  the  reader  will  come  across  much  that  is  valuable  and 
interesting,  embodying,  not  only  the  results  of  the  author^s  own 
observation,  but  also  the  experience  of  several  authorities  and 
experts  whom  b^  has  wisely  consulted.  We  hope,  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  many  a  traveller  in  search  of  health  will  read  this 
brochure  of  the  recently  elected  physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Its  possessor  will  find 
in  it  a  very  amiable  companion,  and  one  full  of  many  a  good 
and  practical  piece  of  advice. 
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On  the  Influence  "pf  Ag^  in  Hereditary  Disease.     By  William 

Sedowick. 

{Concluded  from  vol-  xxzlx,  p.  496.) 

Thb  same  influence  of  age  whiok  chanracftGriseB  the  different  forms 
of  heredilaty  haemosrhage  iii  early  life^  as  well  as  ether  diseases  of 
tb6  voaciilar  system  vhioh  ar&i»cesBarUy  attaidedirith  hRinanliagiey 
and  many  of  vhioh  are  more  oommbnly  developed  later  in  Ufe,  can 
often  be  ttaoed  in.  herectitavy  inaanitj  and  in  various  hereditary 
affections  ^  the  brain  anid  nervotis  system.  14  hafs  for  examj^e^ 
been  long,  kiatown  amid,  viecy  geneially  admitted  that  the  different 
forma  of  insanity  are  liable  to  be  thus  hereditarily  limited  by  age^ 
and  cases  have  been  reeorded  which  show  that  this  limitatioa  may 
occur  at  almost  any  period  of  life«  In  support  of  this  statemient^  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  all  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
subject  have  published  eases  ia  which  the  disease  has  been  so 
limited,  many  of  which  have  been  already  cited  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  sex,  which  is  commonly  coaajotned  withit ;  and  although 
this  limitatioa  by  age  as  well  aa  sex  is  often  iadependeBt  of  any 

S reference  eoaneeted  with  the  ttansitioii  periods  of  reproductive 
evelopment  ia  ^ther  sex,  yet  there  aife  matiy  eases  in  wldeh  ike  re» 
strictive  iofluenoe  of  age  is  associated  with  some  developmental  epoch. 
Dr.  Leubus(dker/  for  example,  afteif  infcmning  us  that  'Hhere 
are  many  curious  oases  recorded,  in  which  the  disease  broke  out  in 
the  children  exactly  at  the  same  periods  of  life  in  which  it  had 
manifested  itself  in  the  parents,  and,  likewise,  where  it  occurred  at 
the  same  age  in  various  collateral  branches  of  a  family,'^  proceeds 
to  state  that  coincidences  in  the  time  of  the  attack  of  hereditary 
insanity  may  be  most  easily  explained  by  the  influence  of  sexutu 
development,  and  that  the  following  proposition  may  be  estabhshed, 
namely,  "  that  the  outbreak  to  an  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity 

^  "  Remarks  on  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of  Insanity  j*'  *  Joum.  PsycboL 
Med./  vol.  1, 1848,  pp.  274<5. 
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is  especiallj  connected  with  those  processes  of  development,  as  the 
occurrence  of  puberty,  childbirth,  and  the  climacteric  period/'  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases  in  which  this  preference  is  shown 
are  either  so  common  or  so  well  marked  as  some  writers  on  insanity 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  For  no  age,  as  Dr.  H.  6.  Stewart  ^  has 
remarked,  is  exempt  frornhjereditary  spental  disease,  and  therefore 
in  many  of  the  cases  wh}6h  hkve  be^h' recorded  there  could  have 
been  no  connection  between  the  occurrence  of  insanity  and  any  such 
transition  period  in  develpppoent.  .  S(^i9.  has  ew«n  been  noticed  in 
cases  in  which  the  insanity  seems  to  be  specially  connected  with 
some  sexual  epoch  in  development,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of 
erotomania,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  hereditary  limitation  by 
age,  without  any  preference  of  this  'kind  being  shown.  For  when, 
as  Dr^  Guislaii;^  mor^  particularly  ba^s  nptic^  ii^  cases  of  senile 
erotomania,  inquiry  is  ma^e  intp  tb^.  family  history,  it  will  be  found 
that  "  a  sister,  a  orother,  an  uncle,  an  auut,  have  been  mad,  and 
very  often  at  an  advanced  age."  To  the  same  influence  of  age 
mak  abafae  asoribed'sameicf.  thoise  ioasesof  insflnil^itf'fi&&iiHes,  in 
which '.two  or  more  brotrhera  or  sisters  are  atfeoted,  and'^v^hieh  are 
cosummly  described  «s  eases '  ci4  insanitgr  by  jmitstiotf.  Boeh,  for 
eocAmpIe,  as'ft  case  which  ha^  been  observed,  in  whieh  two  sisters, 
umnarried,  tbe  one  aged  thirty^ight  years,  and  tftie  other  thirty-five 
years,  both  became  insane  at  tii6  same  time,  and  iBuftered  from 
delusioois  of  the 'same  character;  or  a  spmewint  analogous  case,  in 
which  two  siaters^  an^agcd  thirty-right  years  {who  m^b  onnMrried), 
and  the  other  aged  thirty-six  years  (who  was  married),  both  became 
also  insane  at  the  same  timBy  abd  suiSfbred  from  delusions  of  a  similar 
charaoler<  In  isuch  cosesr  tiie  influence, '  if  'Biiy>  of!  imitstion  appears 
to  be  altogeth^  subordinate  to  loereditavy  influefiiee,  althottgh  it 
must  be  admitted  tbatthftre  are  oodasioos  When  irhitation  seems  to 
have  an  importxmt  influence  on  the^development  of  the  disease ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the*  oocasionai  occurrence  of  epidemic  insanity, 
which  haa  been  so  ably  and  so^fnliy  investigated  by  M.  Calm^il  and 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  in  some  of  the  insanity  which  was 
consequ^Dit  on  the  otitbrei^  of  the  so-edled  religious  revivals  in  our 
own  day.  It  would  appear,  koil^ever,  that  some  writers  assign  less 
importance  io  imitation  than  to  fear  in  the  development  of  insanity 
as  a  family  defect;  for  Dr.  Leubuseher^  remarks  that  just  as  ''  the 
fear  of  an  epidemic  is  the  surest  means  of  being  attacked  by  it,'^  so 
the  '' consciousness  that  one  descends  from  insane  parents,  and 
bears  the  germ  of  insanity  within  one's  organism,  acts  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.''  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  as  "  the  germ  of  insanity  "  here  referred  to  must  have  been  the 

^  '  Jonrnal  of  Mental  Science,'  April,  1864,  p.  62. 

'  '  Lemons  Orales  sur  lea  Phr^uopathies/  1852,  t.  i,  p.  177. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  276. 
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result  of  hereditary  influence^  its  sobsequent  development,  whether 
aided  ca  not  by  imitation  or  by  fear,  may  with  certamty  be  referred 
to  Uie  influence  of  age. 

In  the  large  and  varied  class  of  convulsive  diseases  which,  accord* 
ing  to  ChttrchiU,  Bottchntt  Trouaseau^  Barthes  and  BUHet,  Baomes, 
and  many  other  authorities,  are  very  commonly  associated  with 
hereditary  infloenoe,  restriction  by  age  is  frequently  well  marked. 
In  illustration  of  such  restriddon  may  be  cited  a  ease  mentioned  by 
Willis,^  in  which  all  the  infants  in  a  family  died  from  this  cause  al 
the  age  of  three  months.  Qaussail  ^  refers  to  a  case  observed  by 
S^ymond  de  Yieuasens  of  epileptic  convulsions  in  a  VMle  infant, 
whidi  began  at  the  age  of  seven  montlis,  and  were  repeated  seven  or 
eight  times  a  day  daring  a  period  of  two  months,  and  which  were 
followed  by  imbecility.  The  father  had  suffered  in  the  same  way 
fkom  convulsions  during  infancy,  and  two  other  infants  in  the  family  - 
had  died  from  them.  Barthez  and  Eilliet^  mention  the  case  oif 
''two  littie  girls  born  of  a  mother  with  strongly  marked  hysteria 
being,  the  one  and  the  other,  and  at  nearly  the  same  age,  seised  with 
a  violent  attack  of  eclampsia.'^  Ghiersant  and  Blaebe*  mention 
iht  case  of  a  woman  who  was  extremely  passionate  daring  pregnaney, 
and  who  lost  three  infanta  successively  from  convulsions  soon  after 
birth.  Such  eases  as  the  preceding  must  be  famiUar  to  all  who 
have  had  their  attention  much  directed  to  the  diseases  of  children. 
Whilst  in  other  cases  oi  less  frequoit  eocairence  the  hereditary 
influence  of  age  has  been  of  a  mGore  strongly  marked  character,  and 
has  been  observed  to  prevail  to  a  far  greater  extent.  An  example 
of  this  has  been  mentioned  I^  Trousseau,^  who,  after  informing  us 
''that  it  is  not  unusual  for  parents,  and  especially  for  motliers, 
subject  to  convulsive  attacks  in  their  infancy,  to  ghre  birth  to  indi« 
viduals  who  in  their  turn  are  similarly  affected/^  cites  a  remarkaUe 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Dudos,  of  Tours,  in  which  a  family  composed 
of  ten  children  all  had  convubioDS  in  their  infancy.  The  mother, 
who  herself  had  suffned  from  frequent  attacks  of  eclampsia  up  to 
the  age  of  seven  years,  belonged  to  a  family  also  of  ten  children,  six 
of  whom  had  died  of  convidsions.  A  corresponding  devdopment  of 
convulsions  may  also  occur  without  the  nether  having  been  simi- 
larly affected  at  any  period  of  her  life,  as  in  the  following  illus- 
tration, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gurgenven,  who  has 
kindly  favoured  me  with  his  notes  of  the  case.  The  first  nine 
children  of  a  woman  who  had  never  suflered  from  convulsions, 

^  Cited  by  Ganssail,  *  De  ricfluence  de  TH^r^it^  sur  la  production  de  U  Sor- 
ezcitstton  Nervease/  1845,  p.  119. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

s  'Traitl  Qiniqae  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Enfanta,'  2nd  edit.,  1858,  t.  ii» 
p.  478. 

*  ated  by  CbnrchiU.  'Biaeases  of  CbUdren,'  2nd  edit,  1858,  p.  108. 
»  *  Cliniqne  MMicale,'  2nd  edit.,  t.  ii,  1865,  p.  115. 
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though  belonging  to  a  ismily  m  which  the  disease  was  hereditary^ 
had  been  bom  alive  at  the  full  period.  Of  these  children^  five  were- 
girls,  of  whom  two  were  twins,  who  both  died  within  five  days  of 
their  birth>  of  inacasmns;  two  died  during  childhood,  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  respectively ;  and  one  girl  is  living  and  healthy. 
None  of  t/iese  female  eiildren  had  convulsions^  The  four  other 
children  wore  boys,  two  of  whom  died  of  convulsions  in  infancy ; 
and  the  other  two,  who  are  now  living  and  healthy,  suffered  very 
much  from  convulfdona  daring  infancy.  In  the  four  sooeeeding  and 
last  pcegnancies  the  foetusea  died  about  the  eighth  month  ^  and  it  is 
evident  (Mr.  Curgenven  informs  me),  from  the  seEosations  of  the 
mother  immediately  precedii^  the  death  in  each  ease,  that  they  all 
died  of  convulsions.  With  reference  to  the  death  of  the  last  fcBtus, 
the  mother  stated  that  its  movemmts  began  very  early,  and  were 
both  frequent  and  strong;  that  immediately  before  its  death,  and 
whilst  she  waa  sitting  quietly  on  a  sofa,  the  movements  became  very 
violent,  and  ended  with  a  sudden  ]dunge,  which  eaused  her  to  feel 
very  faint.  The  three  preceding  foetuses  had  died  suddenly  in  a 
similar  manner  at  the  eighth  month.  Tbejf  were  all  Males,  The 
mother  of  this  family  of  tbirteeB  childr^  four  of  whom  were  thus 
born  dead  at  the  d^th  month,  had  had  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  sister,  had  suffered  from  con* 
vulaions  during  infancy.  Two  of  her  brothers  and  four  of  her 
sis^rs  had  died  of  convulsions  between  tlie  agesr  of  three  and  four-> 
teeu  Humths,  and  two  other  brothers,  who  hved  to  grow  up,  had 
also  suffered  during  their  infancy  from  frequent  attacks  of  the 
same  disease.  In  this  case  it  may  be  ndiiced  tfaat  the  hereditary 
limitation  by  sex  had,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  fannly  history, 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  disease,  for, 
besides  the  occurrence  of  cimvulsions  in  several  infant  members  of 
the  same  family,  as  well  as  in  those  belonging  to  collateral  branches, 
the  disease,  after  having  become  associated  with  the  restrictive 
influence  of  sex,  moreover  affected  four  successive  male  foetuses,  and 
was  apparently  the  cause  of  their  death  at  about  the  eiglith  montk 
of  intra«uterine  life.^ 

In  passing  from  the  period  of  infancy  to  childhood,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  convulsive  attacks,  whoch  in  the  earlier  period  of 
life  are  distinguished  by  tlie  term  eclampsia,  and  in  the  later  period 
of  life  are  known  as  epilepsy,  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictive  influence  of  age.    For  Bomberg,^  after  stating  that  '^  it 

^  This  occurrence  of  coiiTiiUioiu  hi  the  fcBtiis-hi-Qtero,  besides  being  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  its  premature  death,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  some 
of  those  congenital  deformities  which  are  associated  with  permanent  and  ab« 
normal  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  and  which  in  many  cases  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  subject  to  hereditary  influence. 

"  'A  Manual  of  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Man/  translated  and  edited  by  Edward 
H.  Sievekiug,  M.D.,  Sydenham  Society,  1858,  pp.  198  and  208. 
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18  undeniable  th«it  an  hereditary  constitution  exists/'  since  "in  some 
fatniKes  almost  all  the  chiHwn  are  attacked  with  eclampsia/'  sub- 
sequently adds  that  '^the  predisposition  (in  cases  of  epilepsy) 
afforded  by  a  certain  age  is  of  tnuch  more  consequence'*  than  fnght 
cm  the  tnother;  which  has  been  popularty  alleged  as  an  apology  for 
the  oo(iairpenoe  of  iMs  dfeea^e.     * 

With  respect  to  ofchcr  forms  ^f  cdnvulsive  disease,  it  may  be 
uaeftrf  to  direct  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  chorea  has 
beftn  observed  in  two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  at  the 
wme  age,  th^  occurrence  in  these  cases  being  generally  limited,  as 
ia  usual,  to  one'  sex,' the  frmale,  arid  a  preference  bclinig  shown  for 
some  ag6  between  ^ight  and  fourteen  year^.  Dr.  GhurcbSl'^  has 
^ixpt^ssed  some  dotibt  '^whelhei^  We  ought  to  consider  chorea  as 
an  heffeditttty  disease ;  although  [he  adds]  Ooste,  Young,  and  Con- 
0toBt,  have  eacfe  ftiet?  with'  ati  example,  and  Stiebel  has  known 
ftunilies  ill  whioh  every  child  was  attacked  at  a  certain  age/*  Here 
need,  however;  be  no*  hesitation  in  admitting,  not  only  that  chorea  is 
an  hereditary  disease,  btt  that  sometimes,  when  subject  to  the 
hereditary  restriction  of  age,  it  may  be  independent  of  its  usual 
jifefereflce  for  the  above-m^ntioAed  period  "of  life.  3?0fr  fa  one  of 
the  cases  W500rded  by  Dwchamp,*  in  which  two  children  (brother  and 
sister)  in  the  same  fatftily' suffered  ftbin  the  disease,  the  attack 
began  ab6ut  the  age  of 'two*  years;  and  in  another  case,  cited  by 
the  samci  wiftei»;  liri  which  two' oMWh-en  (sisters)  in  the  same  family 
suffered  from  the  disease,  the  attack  began  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.      ^   .•••.■•      • 

The  sameherecBtary  influence  is  also  noticeable  in  many  cases  of 
local  as  well  an  ol  generd  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
oased^  for  etample,  of  s^ttering,  which,  like  chorea,  appears  to  be 
very  commonly  acqdred  by'  imitatioii,  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
tJbe  preference  which  is  usnaMy  shown  in  both  affections  for  one  age 
and  for  one  sex  ite  probably  less  due;  in  many  of  the  families  affected^ 
to  imitation  than'to  hereditary  influence.  For  stuttering,  as  regards 
age,  is  very  rare  in  early  childhobd,  and  habitnally  disappears  in  old 
age  \  and,  as  r^rds  sex,  it  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sivelv  limited  to  males.  Among  the  cases  of  this  description  in 
which  hereditary  limitation  of  a  well-marked  character  has  been 
observed  is  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Graves,*  in  which  all  the  male 
children  for  three  generations  had  this  infirmity  of  speech,  but  none 
of  the  females  in  the  family  suffered  from  it.  In  sucn  cases  as  these 
it  is  evident  that,  even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  affection  is 
less  due  to  hereditary  influence  than  to  imitation,  the  latter  influence 
must  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as  an  hereditary  instinct,  liable  to 

1  'Diseases  of  Children/  2nd  edit.,  18&8,  p.  100. 
MalBdies  de  la  Croiasance,*  1823,  pp.  21  and  28. 
Clinical  Lectures  ou  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  2nd  edit.,  vol.  i,  p.  576,  1848. 
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be  limited  in  either  case  to  a  certain  period  of  life  and  to  a  different 
sex,  in  consequence  of  which  the  females  in  some  families  suffer 
from  chorea,  whilst  the  males  do  not ;  and  in  other  families  Uie  males 
stutter,  whilst  the  females  are  gifted  with  fluency  of  speech. 

In  cases  of  infantile  trismus,  which  is  a  disease  special^  limited 
to  a  very  early  period  of  life^it  may  he  remaxked  that»  Although 
frequently  due  to  endemic  or  some  cither  Aod  extremal ;  causey  inch 
cases  are  occasionally  associated  with  hereditary  iafliaeD0e«  So  likewise 
in  phrenoglottism,  or  spasm  of  the  giU>ttis,  whioh>  t^e^ides  being 
limited  in.  a  similar  manner  as  regards  the  seat  vl  the  «(ittaok  to  ooe 
locality,  is  almost  necessmly  also  linuted  U>  ope  ag^j  tha  effect  of 
hereditary  influence  has  been  very  distinctly  recognised  by  many, 
writers  on  the  sulgect.  Dx.  Churchill/ jb  diting  th^  authority  ei 
Ley  {Latj^n^ismtts  stridulus,,  p.  71)  on  this  point,  informs  U0  that 
the  disease  f^  certainly  is  often  ^b§erved  in  se^eifsl  lehildren  oi  the  same 
family  successively  /^  and  the  same  fact  has  beea  specially  YK>tiGed  by 
Bouobut,^  who,  in  his  description  of  this  disease^  refers  to  its  ^'suc-- 
cessive  appearance  amongst  ali  the  cbil4ren  of  the  same  iSsmily,  of 
which  IBoiUmann,  Kopp^  Marshall  Hall,  Toogood,  &c«,  have  reported 
several  examples/^  Among  other  illustratioi^  of*  the  herc^itajpy. 
occurrence  of  this  disease  which  have  been  recorded  is  a  ease  observed 
by  Daviea  and,  Henrich,  in  which  five  children  of  tii^^same  family  were 
seized  with,  sp^ism  of  the  glottis ;  and  a  case  observed  by  Powell,  ia 
which  out  of  thirteen  children  bom  o£  the  aame  parenta  only-  one 
escaped  the  disease.^ 

The  influence  of  age  in  limiting  the  hereditary  occurrence  of  what 
may  be  strictly  defined  as  cerebral  disease  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  in. connection  wiUi  hydfocepbalus  as  a 
congenital  defect ;  .and  in  a^ain  direcUngt  amotion  to  its  effect  on 
this  class  of  diseases  it  will  be  useful  to  notice  the  exactness  of  the 
limitation  Iw  age  in  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been  observed,  in 
which  the  limitation  seems  to  be  more  strictly  defined  when  it  is 
associated,  as  it  not  unfcequez^tly  isy  with  limitation  by  sex.  This 
occurred  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation  some  years 
ago,  in  which  the  wife  of  a  journeyman  gilder  lost  all  her  sons  from 
disease  of  the  brain  (tubercular  meningitis)  at  the  age  of  five  and  a 
half  years ;  whilst  her  daughters,  by  escaping  the  disease,  survived 
the  age  which  had  been  uniformly  fatal  to  their  brotJiers.  It  was 
ascertained  that  there  had  been  ten  children  in  the  family,  five  of 
whom  were  boys,  who  had  died  in  this  way  at  or  within  a  few  days 
of  the  same  age.  The  first-born  child  in  this  family,  a  girl  aged 
fifteen  years,  has  had  a  persistent  squint  in  the  left  eye  since  the 

>  'Diseases  of  Children.'  2nd  edit.,  1858,  p.  237. 

'  '  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  and  Infants  at  the  Breast,' 
translated  by  P.  H.  Bird,  F.E.C.S.,  1855,  p.  161. 

*  Cited  by  Barthez  and  Rilllet, '  MaL  des  Enf./  t.  ii,  p.  527,  not 
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age  of  twelve  years,  and  she  has  been  much  troubled  with  worms, 
but  not  otherwise  affected  in  health.  The  second  child,  a  boj^  died 
at  the  age  of  five  and  a  Iialf  jears  from  tubercular  meningitis.  The 
thirds  fourth^  and  fifth  children,  all  boys,  died  at  the  same  age  from 
the  same  disease.  The  sixth  child,  a  girl  aged  eight  years,  has  had 
a  squint  in  the  right  eye  since  the  age  of  seven  years,  but  she  is 
otherwise  free  from  disease.  The  seventh  child,  a  girl  aged  six  years, 
and  the  eighth  child,  a  boy  aged  three  years,  are  both  free  from 
disease.  The  ninth  and  tenth  children  are  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl^ 
aged  one  year  and  a  lialf,  and  they  are  both  free  from  disease.  The 
mother  in  this  case  has  been  under  medical  treatment  during  the  last 
few  months  for  phthisis,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  with  reference  to  the 
squint  in  two  of  her  daughters,  that  she  has  had,  since  the  age  of 
three  years,  a  squint  in  her  right  eye,  which  was  caused  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  In  connection  with  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  it  may 
be  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  limitation 
by  age,  that  it  was  this  hereditary  character  of  the  disease  which 
specially  attracted  the  notice  of  Coinde,^  who,  after  observing  that  it 
is  unusual  for  a  single  child  in  a  family  to  be  attacked  with  hydro- 
cephalus, and  that  be  has  had  under  treatment  ^'raany  whose  father 
and  mother  had  had  brothers  or  sisters  who  had  died  from  it,'*  veiy 
justly  states  that  it  probably  depends  on  the  fact  that  "  like  consti- 
tutions are  the  result  of  a  similar  organization,  and  that  from  thence 
the  same  diseases  ought  to  be  reproduced  at  the  same  age  when 
there  shall  be  a  concourse  of  circumstances  fitted  to  develop  this 
constitutional  identity .'* 

It  has  been  stated  by  Romberg*  that  "  an  hereditary  tendency 
is  observed  less  frequently  in  paralysis  than  in  other  nervous 
diseases  /'  but  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  may  lead  to  the  inference 
that  hereditary  influence  is  of  very  exceptional  occurrence  in  this 
class  of  cases,  cannot  be  admitted  as  correct ;  for  on  careful  inquiry 
it  will  be  found  that  such  diseases  are  not  only  often  hereditary,  but 
that  when  so  they  are  likewise  often  subject  to  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  age.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  and 
in  that  form  of  paralysis  which  is  accompanied  by  granular  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  respecting  which  diseases 
there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  as  to  their  exact  nature  and  also  the  proper  nomenclature 
for  some  of  the  cases  on  record.  The  paralysis  in  these  cases,  as  in 
the  hereditary  haemorrhages  of  early  life,  is  usually  limited  to  one 
sex,  two  or  more  brothers  in  the  same  family  being  attacked,  whilst 
their  sisters  remain  exempt ;  and  in  most  of  the  fully  recorded  cases 
there  has  also  been  noticed  a  very  strict  limitation  by  age.  A  careful 
analysis  of  these  cases  has  proved  that  this  influence  of  age  cannot 

>  *  Memoire  lur  rHjdreuc^phale,'  1817,  p.  68. 
*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii»  p.  256. 
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be  referred  to  any  decided  preference  of  the  disease  for  one  period 
of  life  more  than  another :  for  although  M.  Aran^  deduces  from 
eleven  observations  that  the  paralysis  belongs  to  adult  life,  the 
average  age  at  the  period  of  attack  in  his  series  of  cases  being  thirty- 
five  years ;  and  even  Dr.  Duchenne,^  who  has  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  these  paralytic  affections  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  states  that 
both  "  progressive  fatty  muscular  atrophy"  and  "  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxy"  are  in  like  manner  diseases  of  adult  age ;  yet  from  the 
more  extended  observations  of  Dr.  Eoberts/  including  105  cases  (of 
which  only  twenty-eight  are  considered  by  Dr.  Meryon*  to  be  refer- 
able to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles),  it  seems  that 
the  paralysis  is  very  apt  to  make  its  appearance  at  an  early  age,  even 
in  childhood,  and  this  agrees  with  what  has  been  observed  by  my- 
self and  others  in  some  unrecorded  cases  of  the  disease. 

Apart  from  the  distinctions  which  appear  to  have  been  correctly, 
though  somewhat  finely,  drawn  between  locomotor  ataxy  and  other 
forms  of  paralysis  which  have  been  classed  with  it,  the  following  may 
be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  limitation  of  such  cases  by  age.— 
1.  A  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Meryon,^  in  which  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  a  surgeon  at  Swanage,  consisting  of  sixteen 
children,  and  of  which  they  were  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  order  of 
birth,  beccan  to  suffer  from  the  disease  at  the  ase  of  seven  years.  The 
reniainini  foarteen  children  are  described  aslerfectly  hellthy.  la 
this  case  there  was  limitation  by  age  only,  and  not  by  sex. — 2.  A 
case  observed  by  Dr.  Buller,*  of  Southampton,  in  which  two  brothers, 
the  sons  of  a  clergyman,  were  attacked  between  the  age  of  eight 
and  nine  yearSy  and  both  eventually  became  quite  helpless  and 
died.  There  were  two  sisters  in  this  family  who  were  both  free  from 
the  disease,  as  were  also  the  parents. — 3.  A  case  mentioned  by  Dr, 
Meryon,^  and  occurring  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  in  Somersetshire, 
in  which  all  the  daughters,  four  in  number,  are  healthy  and  strong, 
whilst  eight  sons  have  been  successively  attacked  by  the  disease,  six 
of  whom  are  dead.  The  information  respecting  age  in  this  case  is 
incomplete,  but  from  what  is  stated  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  of  the 
eight  sons  were  affected  at  about  the  same  period  of  childhood  {^ght 
or  nine  years),  as  in  the  last  case. — 4j.  A  case  observed  by  Dr. 
Duchenne,®  in  consultation  with  the  late  M.  Maubec,  in  which  a 
brother  and  sister  were  attacked,  between  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve 
years,  with  ''progressive,  fatty,  muscular  atrophy,'^  which  in  both 

^  '  Archiv.  G^n.  de  MM.,'  4tb  ser.,  t.  xxiv,  1850,  p.  207. 

'  '  Be  rElectrisation  localis^e,'  2nd  edit^  1861,  pp.  476  and  606. 

•  *  An  Essay  on  Wasting  Palsy,  (Crnveilhier's  Atrophy),'  1858,  pp.  74—99. 

•  '  Practical  and  Pathological  Researches,  &c.,'  1864,  p.  210. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  208. 

•  *Med;.Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxv,  1852,  pp.  79—81. 
?  Op.  cit.,  1864,  pp.  212-13. 

•  Op.  cit,  1861,  p.  480. 
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of  them  commenoecl  in  the  faeial  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves. — 6.  A  esse  recorded  by  Oppenheimer^^  in  which  the 
disease  attacked  two  brothers  at  the  age  of  eleven  yeaars  ;  whilst  two 
other  brothers^  three  sisters,  and  the  parents,  remained  free  from  it. 
Two  uncles  anid  two  male  cousins  were  in  this  case  affected  with  the 
same  form  of  paralysis  in  early  life,  but  their  exact  age  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  is  not  stated.  In  this  case  it  should  be  noticed  that,  in 
addition  to  limitation  by  age  and  sex,  there  is  very  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  atavic  transmission^  simihur  in  cfaaract^  to  that  which  has 
not  unfrequeutly  been  observed  incases  of  the  htemorrhagic  diathesis^ 
as  well  as  in  other  diseases.*— 6.  A  case  observed  by  a  ^'physicdan  of 
eminence,^'  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Meryon,^in  which  the  usual  limita- 
tion  by  sex,  with  somewhat  imperfect  limitation  by  age»  occurred  in 
the  male  offspring  of  three  abter3>  and  which  it  is  interesting  there^ 
fore  to  refer  to  here  as  an  evidence  of  atavic  transmission  correspond- 
ing with  what  has  been  noticed  in  the  last  case.  The  first  of  these 
sisters  had  a  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  were  healthy  except  one 
son,  who  began  to  suffer  from  the  disease  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
The  second  sister  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter ;  and  the  sons  only, 
one  aged  fifteen  years  and  the  other  fourteen  years,  were  affected  by 
the  disease,  which  began  in  them  at  a  very  early  age.  The  third 
sister  bad  one  son  and  two  daughters ;  the  son  was  very  early  affected 
by  the  disease,  whilst  the  two  daughters  remained  perfectly  healthy. 
There  was  a  fourth  sister  in  the  family,  with  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  now  grown  up  and  quite  healthy.  It  was  moreover 
noticed  in  this  case  that,  whilst  three  sets  of  male  cousins  suffered 
from  the  disease  ^^  very  early  in  life,^  with  one  slight  exception,  if  it 
could  be  so  called,  in  which  it  appeared  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  there 
was  a  marked  peculiarity,  consisting  of  a  very  uncommon  develop- 
ment of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  which  was  uninfluenced  at  least  by 
sex,  for  it  was  observed  ''in  all  the  members  of  the  mother's  family .'' 
— 7.  Dr.  lattle^  haa  recorded  a  well-marked  case  of  the  disease  in 
two  brotheis,  one  of  whom  (Ued  ait  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  the 
other  was  still  living  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  \  it  was  accompanied, 
but  not  preceded,  by  abnormal  increase  of  bulk  in  the  muscles  of  the 
calf. — 8,  Dr.  Heptenmacher*  has  traced  with  great  diligence,  partly 
by  means  of  oral  report  and  pertly  by  searehinff  the  ecclesiastical 
records,  the  hereditary  history  of  thiis  disease  in  the  allied  families  of 
Boehm,  Koch,  and  Stelz,  and  the  result  affords  a  very  complete 
illustration  of  its  atavic  transmission  to  the  male  offspring  through 
the  female  line,  such  as  was  noticed  in  Dr.  Meryon's  case  above 

1  Cited  by  Dr.  Roberts^  op.  cit.,  cases  90  and  91. 

'  Op.  cit.,  1864,  pp.  205-6. 

>  *  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Deformitiet  of  the  Htiman  Frame/ 
1853,  pp.  14—16,  note. 

^  'De  iEtiologia  AtrophisB  Mnscnlaris  ProgressWe,'  Diu.  Inang.,  1862,  Be- 
rolini,  pp.  15—17,  and  29. 
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referred  to,  with  also  limitation  by  age;  for  all  who  were  affected 
began  to  suffer  from  the  disease  in  early  boyhood^  and  not  one  sur- 
vived to  his  twentieth  year.  It  appears  from  the  history  of  this  case 
that  two  healthy  sisters  married  into  healthy  families^  and  that  the 
disease^  which  they  transmitted^  but  did  not  share^  showed  itself  only 
in  the  male  descendants.  The  first  of  these  sisters  bad  two  sons^ 
who  died  from  the  disease,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  free  from  it, 
and  who  married  into  healthy  famihes.  The  elder,  having  wedded  the 
peasant  Koch,  of  Dossenheim,  had  a  healthy  daughter,  a  son  who 
died  in  his  first  year  of  infantfle  convulsions,  as  well  as  four  other 
sons  all  affected  with  progressive  nmscular  atrophy,  three  of  whom 
are  already  dead,  and  the  youngest,  yet  living,  manifests  the  same 
kind  of  disease.  The  younger,  having  wedded  the  peasant  Boehm, 
of  Wieblingen,  had  many  healthy  daughters  and  three  sons.  The 
eldest  of  the  sons  (whose  case  is  related  by  Oppenheimer)  died  of  the 
disease ;  the  middle  one,  Andrew  Boehm,  affords  an  excellent  coun- 
terpart of  his  diseased  brother;  and  the  voungest,  Jacob,  affected 
when  a  boy  with  rickets,  has  very  good  health  and  powerful  muscles. 
The  family  of  the  second  of  the  two  sisters  referred  to  above  con- 
sisted onlv  of  daughters,  one  of  whom,  having  married  a  healthy 
husband,  has  a  son,  Philip  Stelz,  aged  fourteen  years,  who  from  his 
fourth  year  has  suffered  from  hip-joint  disease  (coxarthrocaee)  of 
both  sides  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  shoulder  and  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  scapula.  Besides  those  particularly 
mentioned,  other  members  (A  the  above-named  families  seem  to  have 
been  similarly  affected,  although  their  relationship  eould  not  be  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  or  traced,  for  Dr.  Heptenmacher  informs  us  that 
''  a  great  many  mothers  also  enumerate  other  kinsmen  who  have 
wasted  away,^  apparently  from  the  same  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
It  remains  only  to  be  noticed  that  the  disease  followed  exactly  the 
same  course  in  the  two  families  of  Koch  and  Boehm,  but  not  in  that 
of  Stelz ;  and  that  **  all  the  children  descended  from  the  Koch  family 
perspired  much,  and  mostly  on  the  right  side.''— 9.  A  case  observed 
by  Dr.  Mcryon,^  in  which  the  disease  occurred  in  two  brothers  named 
Tyrrel,  living  at  the  village  of  Playden,  in  Sussex,  both  of  whom 
were  attacked  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  became  totally  disabled 
in  their  arms  and  legs  at  the  age  of  twentf-fipe  years.  There  was  a 
third  brother  in  the  family  similarly  affectea,  and  who  had  died  some 
years  previously,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  age  either  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  or  at  death.  A  sister  in  the  same  family  had  con- 
tinued free  from  the  disease. — 10.  A  case,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
a  medical  friend,  in  a  branch  of  whose  family  the  disease  occurred. 
Three  sons,  who  were  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  children  in  a  family 
composed  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  were  all  attacked  by  the 
disease  on  approaching  the  age  of  puberty ,  and  died  in  succession  at 

>  <Med.-Chir.  Trans./  vol.  xxxv,  1852,  p.  81. 
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fourteen,  fifteen,  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  Of  the  three  daughters, 
all  free  from  the  disease,  the  eldest,  aged  thirty-two  years^  and  the 
second,  aged  thirty  years,  are  still  living ;  and  the  youngest  died  in 
infancy.  Both  parents  are  living  (1864),  the  father  aged  sixty-three 
and  the  mother  aged  fifty-five  years,  and  both  are  free  from  the 
disease ;  as  were  also  the  paternal  grandfather,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy ;  the  paternal  grandmother,  who  lived  to  be  upwards  of 
eighty ;  the  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  above  seventy  at  the  time 
of  his  death ;  and  the  maternal  grandmother,  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age. — 11 .  A  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Meryon'  and  Mr,  Tatum^,  in  which 
four  sons  belonging  to  a  family  of  rank,  composed  of  four  sons  and 
seven  daughters  (sometimes  referred  to  as  six  daughters)  suffered 
from  the  disease,  whilst  all  the  daughters  remained  free  from  it. 
The  limitation  in  this  case  refers  to  the  age  at  death,  for  three  of  the 
sons  died  in  succession  at  the  respective  age  of  seventeen,  sixUen, 
and  shteen  years ;  whilst  the  fourth  son,  although  still  Uving 
in  1866,  was  suffering  from  the  disease  in  a  very  advanced  stage.* 
— 12.  A  case  recorded  by  Prof.  Frcidreich,*  of  Heidelberg,  in 
which  the  disease  occurred  in  three  sisters  and  a  brother,  at 
the  respective  ages  of  sixteen j  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  ffteen  years, 
— IS.  A  case  also  recorded  by  Prof.  Freidreich,^  in  which  the 
disease  began  in  a  brotlier  and  sister  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. — 14.  A  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodhurst  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  of  which  I  have  since 
been  favoured  with  nis  private  notes,  extending  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1859.  In  this  case  the  family  consisted  of  nine 
children,  four  of  whom,  a  daughter  and  three  sons,  were  attacked  by 
the  disease  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  One  of  the  sons,  who  began 
to  suffer  from  the  disease  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  died  from 
apoplexy  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  having  had  for  two  years  before 
death  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain.  A  second  son,  who  also 
began  to  suffer  from  the  disease  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years^  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  years,  having  on  two  or  three  occasions  had 
symptoms  of  apoplexy.  A  third  son,  aflected  with  the  disease  since 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  was  still  living  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
years,  when  the  last  report  of  his  case  was  made.  The  daughter  re- 
ferred to  died  of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  in  her  the 
symptoms  of  muscular  weakness  had  been  noticed  only  a  short  time 
before  death.  Of  the  other  children  it  appears  that  one  son,  the 
eldest,  died  from  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years ;  another 
son  died  from  hydrocephalus  at  the  age  of  two  years ;  one  son,  free 

»  Op.  cit.,  1864,  p.  205 ;  and  loc.  cit.,  1852,  pp.  73—84. 
2  Holmes's  '  System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  iii.  1862,  pp.  631-2. 
'  This  son  has  since  died,  March  17,  1867,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
^  *  Archiv.  Gen.  de  M^d.,*  Dec,  1863  (paper  abridged  from  •  Archiv  fiir  pathol. 
Anat.,'  t.  36  and  37). 
*  Ibid. 
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from  disease,  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years ;  and, 
lastly,  another  son,  who  had  emigrated  to  Ceylon  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  still  living  at  the  date  of  the  report,  and 
had  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  condition  of  one 
member  of  the  family  has  not  been  recorded.  The  parents  in  this 
case  are  described  as  still  living  and  healthy,  the  father  being  thin 
and  deaf,  but  not  otherwise  infirm.  In  reviewing  the  preceding 
case  it  will  be  noticed  that  whilst  the  attack  of  the  disease  under 
consideration  was  strictly  limited  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  four 
members  of  the  family,  the  deaths  of  three  sons,  two  only  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  suffered  from  this  form  of  paralysis,  are  referred 
to  apoplexy  at  the  respective  ages  oiforty-ttoo^  forty-four ^  andforty- 
five  years. — 15.  A  case  recorded  by  Duchenne^  of  a  man  aged 
twenty-two  years,  in  whom  the  disease  began  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  His  great-grandfather,  his  grandfather,  and  his  father,  the 
eldest  of  the  family  in  each  generation,  have  been  attacked  by  the 
same  disease,  which  began  in  the  first  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  years,  in  the  second  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  in  the 
thiraat  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  ''In  all  of  these  patients  the 
muscular  lesion  has  attacked  successively  the  muscles  which  move 
the  shoulder,  then  those  of  the  arm,  and  lastly  the  flexors  of  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis  and  of  the  foot  on  the  leg."  In  this  case  the 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  localised  in  certain  muscles,  was  asso- 
ciated with  considerable  obesity. — 16.  A  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Eulenburg,^  in  which  the  disease  appeared  in  two  brothers  at  the 
age  of  twenty -four  years. — 17.  A  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Hepten- 
macher,*  in  wnich  a  peasant  of  Wilhelsfeld,  named  Nicholas 
Beckenbach,  and  aged  fifty-seven  years,  suffered  from  the  disease, 
which  began  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  in  the  thenar  muscles  of  the 
thumb.*  Dr.  Hepteimiacher  informs  us  that  the  sister  of  the 
patient,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  village,  at  present  forty  years  of 
age,  suffers  from  the  same  disease,  beginning  m  the  thenar  muscles 
or  the  thumb.  Their  mother,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  had  been  affected  from  her  fortieth  year  with  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  of  the  entire  body,  whose  mother  and  three  ma- 
ternal uncles  (out  of  four  uncles)  suffered  from  similar  afi'ections, 
and  the  grandson  of  one  of  these  maternal  uncles  is  now  possessed 
by  the  same  malady.     "  All  these  persons  first  perceived  the  affection 

^  De  r  Electrisation  localisee/  2nd  edit.,  1861,  obs.  102,  pp.  465—468. 
'  '  Constatt*8  Jahresb.,'  1855,  qaoted  by  Dr.  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  1858,  cnses  44 
and  45. 

•  Op.  dt.,  pp.  11, 12. 

*  Trousseau  ('  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,'  translated  and  edited,  with  notes 
and  appendices,  by  P.  Victor  Bazire,  M.D.  Lond.  and  Paris,  part  2,  p.  282,  1867) 
states  that  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  it  is  the  rule,  to  which  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, for  the  muscles  of  the  hand  to  be  first  involved ;  '*  those  of  the  thenar 
eminence  in  the  very  beginning,  those  of  the  hypothenar  neit,  and  the  intcrossei 
afterwards."  * 
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in  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  the  etiief  part  of  them  at  that 
period  foien  tie  fortietk  year  of  life  approached," — ^18.  In  counec- 
tion  with  the  preceding  case  mtj  be  mentioned  that  of  Jacob 
Beckenbach,  aged  sixty-three  years  (also  recorded  by  Dr.  Heptcn- 
macher)/  who  is  apparently  related  to  the  preceding  family,  as  the 
surname  is  the  same,  and  the  disease  began  at  a  corresponding 
period  of  life.  The  case  of  Jacob  Beckenbach  is,  moreorer,  of 
mterest  from  the  fact  that  his  wife  has  a  nephew  (a  sister's  son), 
Beckenbach  of  Wilhelmsfdd  by  name,  who  is  similarly  affected. 

Among  the  remaining  hereditary  cases  which  for  the  most  part 
have  been  imperfectly  recorded,  and  some  of  which  appear  to  have  a 
somewhat  doubtful  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  preceding  forms  of 
paralysis,  a  more  or  kss  complete  limitation  by  age  may,  in  a  few  of 
them  at  least,  not  improbably  have  occurred.  As  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Cruveilhier,*  in  which  two  children  of  the  same  ftwnily  were 
affected,  and  in  which  neither  the  sex  nor  the  age  is  stated ;  in  the 
cases  lately  referred  to  by  Mr.  Skey,*  who  states  that  in  two  feimilies 
**  under  his  cognisance**  the  disease  commenced  in  infiancy  (showing 
limitation  by  age,  which  was  probably  well  maintained),  and  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  males;  and  in  Dr.  MeryonV  case  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  offspring  of  the  father's  second  mai^age. 
Besides  these  there  are  many  others  interesting  as  hereditary  cases, 
which  are  commonly  described  with  more  or  less  va^^iess  by 
French  and  other  foreign  writers  under  the  general  title  of  pro- 
gressive locomotor  ataxy ;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
impossible,  to  recognise  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  of  some  of 
the  cases  which  have  been  recorded.  Among  them  is  a  case  observed 
by  Virchow,'*  of  a  man  aged  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  whose  father  had  previously  died  from  the  dkease,  in  which 
there  might  have  been  HmitatioH  by  age,  and  which  is  noticeable  as 
a  rare  instance  of  its  direct  transmission  with  the  usual  limitation 
by  sex.  A  still  more  rare  illustration  of  direct  descent  through  the 
female  line  occurs  in  a  case  recorded  by  Marius  Carr^,*  in  which  a 
woman  aged  twenty-six  years  began  to  suffer  from  the  disease  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  Eighteen  members  of  h&t  family  were 
similarly  affected,  namely,  her  maternal  grandmother,  her  mother, 
all  of  her  mother's  kindred  to  the  number  of  eight,  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  have  died  from  the  disease,  and  a  cousin.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  Bamberger,^  in  which  two  brothers  were  affected  with 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  12—14. 
•  « Archiv.  Gfo.  de  M^.,'  1863,  p.  601. 
s  '  Lancet/  March  10, 1866,  p.  258. 
4  Ibid. 

'  '  Vircbow's  Arcbiv/  Band,  vii,  quoted  by  Dr.  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  1858^  case  94. 
«  'De  I'Ataxie  Locomotrice  ProgresBiire,'  Th^se  de  Paris,  1862,  obs.  1. 
7  '  Oesterreich.  Zeitscbrifb  f.  prakt.  Heilkonde,'  yi,  7, 1860,  quoted  by  Hepten- 
macher,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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ibe  disease^  it  was  asciertaiiied  that  they  were  descended  from  a  familj 
in  which,  on  the  maUfnal  Hde,  similar  affectioBs  of  the  locomotive 
organs  were  comxaon.  Dn  Heptenmacher^  relates  the  case  of  a 
hos|»tal  pensioner  named  Schumacher^  aged  tweutj-four  years,  who 
was  suffering  from  this  disease,  aod  whose  sister  had  died  in  the 
summer  of  1860  from  the  same  disease,  Topinard^  has  cited  the 
case  of  a  tanner,  aged  forty '-seven  years,  in  whom  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, which  hegan  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  simulated  pro- 
gressive locomotor  ataxy.  This  patient  had  five  brothers  and 
sisters,  older  than  himself,  who  were  free  from  disease.  His  father, 
whose  age  is  not  stated,  died  of  apoplexy,  and  hisi  mother  was  hys- 
terical. Three  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  fatheri  as  well  as  one  of 
their  male  children,  had  all  four  died  from  general  paralysis  with 
insanity,  but  their  age  is  not  given.  The  same  author^  has  men- 
tioned a  case  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxy  in  a  civil  engineer,  aged 
fifty-two  years,  whose  maternal  grandmother  and  patemid  uncle  had 
died  of  hemiplegia,  which  is  to  be  noted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
double  heritage  of  paralytic  disease.  Lastly,  M.  Aran^  has  related 
two  cases,  in  one  of  which  an  agriculturist,  eight.een  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  attack,  had  lost  two  aunts  from  the  disease ;  and  in 
the  other,  a  sea-captain,  forty ^five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  had  lost  two  maternal  undes  and  a  sister  from  the  disease, 
and  had  three  brothers  and  two  sisters  free  from  it.  In  such  cases 
as  these  there  is  little  information  to  be  gleaned  beyond  the  fact 
that  paralytic  affections,  varying,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  in  their 
pathology,  may  occur  in  different  members  of  the  same  familv,  and 
sometimes,  it  may  be  presumed,  at  the  same  age.  But  whether 
such  cases  are  consequently  hereditary  must  occasionally  be  con- 
sidered doubtful,  for  I  have  at  the  present  time  under  observation 
a  young  man  who  was  attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  two  of  whose  male  relations, 
belonging  to  two  preceding  generations,  were  also  affected  with 

Earalysis,  one  of  them  being  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  had 
emiplegia  of  the  right  side  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  from  which  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years;  and  the  other  being  his  paternal 
uncle,  who  had  paralysis  affecting  his  speech,  also  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  from  which,  after  a  time,  he  recovered.  In  this  case  it  is 
probable  that  the  paralysis  in  the  first  and  second  generations  was 
to  some  extent  an  hereditary  affection,  since  it  was  strictly  limited 
by  age,  although,  as  both  of  the  patients  were  drunkards,  there  was 
the  same  exciting  cause  of  disease  in  each ;  whilst  the  paralysis  in  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  17—20. 

*  '  I)e  I'Ataxie  Locomotrice,  et  en  pariiculier  de  la  Maladie  appelee  Ataxia 
Looomotrtce  Progressive/  1864,  oba.  270,  p.  394. 
s  Op.  cit.,  1864,  oba.  168,  p.  286. 

Archiv.  G^n.  de  M^.,'  4tb  ser.,  t.  24, 1850,  p.  28. 
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third  generation  was  not  in  any  degree  hereditary,  bat  due  to  the 
mechanical  injury  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  cord  firom  excessive 
curvature  of  tbe  spine,  consequent  on  scrofulous  caries  of  some  of 
the  vertebrte  in  the  dorsal  region. 

There  is  another  form  of  paralysis  which  is  altogether  Umited  in 
its  occurrence  to  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  which  is  usually  of 
a  far  less  serious  description  than  the  preceding,  as  there  is  not  the 
same  tendency  in  the  disease  to  become  progressive,  although  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  muscular  tissue  occurs.^  This  affection,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  *'  paralysie  essentielle"  of  French  writers, 
has  been  noticed  by  RiUiet  and  fearthez,  and  by  Duchenne ;  and  it 
has  been  ably  and  recently  described  by  M.  Laborde,*  who  refers, 
however,  in  somewhat  vague  terms  to  *'  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  morbid  predisposition  of  the  nervous  system,'^  as  shown  in 
three  of  the  fifty  cases  on  which  his  observations  are  foundfcd.  The 
fatty  paralysis  in  this  disease,  which  is  circumscribed  to  one  muscle 
or  to  one  group  of  muscles,  is  almost  peculiar  to  a  very  early  age ; 
and  in  each  of  the  three  cases  referrca  to  by  M.  Laborde,  two  of 
which  (obs.  21  and  41)  occurred  in  boys,  and  one  (obs.  36)  in  a 
girl,  there  was  Kmitation  by  sex  in  the  hereditary  transmission  from 
parent  to  child ;  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  early  condition  of 
the  parents,  and  the  inquiry  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
to  other  members  of  the  family.  The  cases  referred  to  by  M. 
Laborde,  so  far  as  regards  hereditary  transmission,  seem  to  be 
chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  tendency  to  transformation  in  nervous 
diseases  referred  to  by  M,  Trousseau*  in  his  remarks  on  progressive 

1  "  The  disease**'  snjs  Trontseau,  (<  lieetora  on  Clinical  Kedicioe/  tnuDslaied  aitd 
edited,  with  notes  anJd  Appendices,  by  P.  Victor  Ba^ilre,  M.D.j  part  2,  p.  2QHp 
1867),  **  which  most  closely  resembles  progressive  muscular  atrophy  Is  the  atrophic 
paralysis  of  infiints,  but  the  latter  differs  from  the  former  in  being  complicated 
by  an  arrest  of  deyclopment  of  the  boaes  of  the  limb  whose  moaeleB  have  under* 
gone  fatty  degeneration." 

*  <  De  la  Paralysie  (dite  essentielie)  de  VEnfance,'  186i. 

*  Op.  cit.,  part  1, 1866,  p.  150.  Among  tbe  more  noticeable  illnstrations  of 
sueh  transformation,  refetred  to  by  M.  Tronsaean,  are  the  three  foUowing  oases: 
— 1.  The  case  of  a  physician  at  Bouen,  aged  furty-iive  years^  who  suffered  from 
locomotor  ataxy  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  and  who  had  an  uncle  and  aunt 
insane,  one  brother  ataxic,  and  another  (younger)  who  was  hemlplegic.  2.  The 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  ataxic,  whose  father  committed  suicide,  and  whose 
two  sons  suffered  from  peculiar  nervous  affections.  3.  The  case  of  a  man,  aged 
eighty-eight  years,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  fell  into  a  state  of  me- 
lancholy madness,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  cured.  He  has  had  three  children, 
two  boys  and  one  girl.  The  eldest  sou  is  of  a  desponding  character,  but  other- 
wise quite  sound  in  mind.  The  younger  sou  was  attacked  with  locomotor  ataxy, 
and  died  mad.  The  son  of  this  last,  now  aged  thirty  years,  has  remained  up  to 
the  present  time  sound  in  mind,  but  has  married  within  the  last  four  years,  and 
has  a  son  an  idiot.  The  daughter,  deficient  in  intelligence  and  otherwise  some- 
what eccentric,  has  had  two  sons ;  the  eldest  died  mad  and  paralytic,  the  second 
is  almost  an  idiot.  The  man  (referred  to  above,  aged  eighty-eight  years)  had  a 
sister  who  became  mad  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  son  has  been  hemeralopic  from  his  iu&ncy,  and  is  now  epileptic ;  the  daughter 
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locomotor  ataxy,  in  which  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that ''  in 
the  family  history  of  patients  suffering  from  this  disease  there  will 
sometimes  be  found  cases  of  various  nervous  diseases,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  common  origin.'^  In  addition,  however,  to  such  trans- 
formation,  these  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  appear  to  illustrate  also 
the  occasional  tendency  to  the  anticipation  of  age  in  hereditary 
disease ;  and  they  shoiud  be  taken  in  connectioD  with  a  case  of  tem- 
porary paralysis,  hereditary  for  three  generatioius,  which  will  be  more 
fully  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  hereditary  cases  in  which  the 
paralysis  has  occurred  as  a  secondary  affection,  and  which  are  sub- 
ject to  some  extent  to  the  influence  of  age.  Eor  example,  Dr.  Leon 
Tripier^  has  lately  directed  attention  to  a  rare  form  of  paraplegia 
consequent  on  cancer  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  mentions  a  case 
(illustrative  of  the  hereditary  influence  both  of  sex  and  age)  in  which 
a  woman  came  under  observation  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years  with 
scirrhus  of  the  breast  and  painful  paraplegia,  due  to  secondary 
cancer  of  the  spine,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty^ix  years.  Her 
mother,  who  had  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-two  years,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
she  also  was  cancerous.  In  other  cases  of  paralysis,  in  which  the 
disease,  being  associated  with  and  indeed  dependent  on  disease  of 
the  vascular  system,  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  affection, 
the  hereditary  influence  of  age  has  been  not  unfrequently  observed ; 
as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Sir  Henry  Holland/  of  three  brothers 
who  severally  suffered  from  hemiplegia  about  the  same  period  of 
life ;  of  three  brothers  and  a  sister  who  "  underwent  an  attack  of 
hemipl^a  before  tile  age  of  forty-five ;"  Mid  of  three  sisters  dying 
in  succession  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  from  cerebral  disease 
with  epileptic  fits.  In  these  cases  the  limitation  by  age,  both  with 
and  without  a  corresponding  limitation  by  sex,  was  weU  marked. 
Lastly,  there  are  to  be  noticed  those  secondary  forms  of  paralysis 
which  result  from  blood  poisoning,  such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  other  acute  specific  diseases,  in  which  it  may 
occasionally  happen  that  two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family 
are  similarly  affected  at  an  early  period  of  life,  as  occurred  in  the 

died  amaurotic  and  mad,  leaving  aUo  a  son  who  already  has  bad  mental  disturb- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  preceding  cases  may  be  cited  the  case  of  a  commercial 
traveller,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  who  suffered  from  prog^ressive  locomotor  ataxy, 
and  whose  father  had  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  suffered  from  epilepsy,  and 
died  in  a  fit  (Dr.  Althaus,  *  Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxy,'  p.  5,  1866) ;  and  the 
case  of  a  book-keeper,  aged  forty-seven  years,  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Roberts  (op.  cit.,  pp.  32 — 38),  in  which  the  disease  began  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  in  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  his  father 
was  subject  to  fits  (probably  epileptic),  and  died  of  apoplexy.'^ 

1  '  Du  Cancer  de  la  Colonne  Vert^rale,  et  de  ses  rapports  avec  la  Paraplegia 
doulonreuse,'  obs.  10,  p.  67,  1867. 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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case  of  temporarv  paraljms  alieady  rdbreed  to  as  hereditarj  for  tkree 
generations.  Such  cases  require  to  be  distii^ished.from  Uiose  pseudo* 
hereditary  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  upper  eiLtiemities  caused  by  work* 
ing  in  lead,  and  those  jiasaerotts  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  kmtfr 
extremities  resulting  apparently  from  a  vegetable  blood-poison,  which 
have  been  noticed  in  certain  districts,  as  in  the  villages  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  India.^  In  cases  of  this  description  it  has  beea 
noticed  tliat  men  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  women^ 
owing  probably  to  differences  in  their  social  habits  and  position* 
Whilst,  S4}art  from  the  iniuenoe  of  age,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
local  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  su(^  cases  where  the  determining 
cause  can  be  clearly  recognised,  favours  the  supposition  that  some 
endemic  influence  has  promoted  the  hereditary  transmissioa  in  some 
of  those  cases  of  locomotox  ata&y  and  aUied  forms  of  paralysis,  as 
of  the  heemorrhagic  diathesis,  which  have  been  observed  to  prevail 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  same  restrictive  influence  of  age  which  has  been  shown  to 
prevail  in  many  hereditary  affections  of  the  vascular  and  the  nervons 
systems  can  be  recognised  also  in  other  diseases,  in  «ome  of  which 
the  effsct  of  such  limitation  is  often  vdl  majsked.  This  is  ^eoially 
noticeable  in.  hereditary  phthisis,  in  which  it  is  commcin  for  successive 
members  of  the  same  family  to  die  from  the  disease  ait  the  same  age^ 
whilst  those  who  remain  free  from  it  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
usually  cease  to  be  liable  to  its  attacks.  Dx.  Pollock^  informs  us 
that  he  knows  ^'  of  families  whose  members  were  successively  swept 
off  by  acute  phthicds  as  they  arrived  at  the  same  age ;"  and  in  his 
subsequent  remarks  on  age  as  "  a  modiier  of  phtbasis,''  he  states 
that  ^'  it  is  common  for  insurance  coippanies  to  regard  the  pnocUvity 
to  phthisis  acquired  by  hereditary  tendencies,  to  have  died  out  fi% 
fwty-fif  e/'  There  is  need,  however,  of  more  ^jtteasive  and  of  mors 
accurate  information  on  this  subject,  for  Dr.  PoUock,  in  commoil 
with  other  authorities,  has  observed  that,,  ^'although  the  .greatest 
amount  of  danger  is  past  at  this  age,  many  cases  occur  and  much 
mortality  prevails  in  joiore  advanced  life.'' 

A  similar  limitation  by  age  has  been  occasionally  noticed  in  those 
diseases  which  arey  to  some  eoitent  at  least,  hereditarily  alJied  t<^ 

Ehthisis,  such  as  rheumatism  and  diabetes.  With  respect  to  the 
Ltter  disease,  there  have  been  some  well-nxarked  examples  recorded 
of  its  occurrence  as  a  family  defect,  without  any  reference  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  age,  such  as  Dr.  GlaarkeV  case,  in  which  six  children  out 
of  twelve,  in  a  family  residing  at  Nottingham,  died  of  diabetes. 

^  "Notice  of  a  Form  of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,''  by  James 
Irving,  M.D.,  'Indian  Annals»'  1860,  quoted  by  Dr.  Meryon,  op.  cit.,  1864^ 
pp.  150-1. 

>  '  The  Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Consumption/  1865,  pp.  96  and  254. 

s  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal/  July,  1810,  p.  274. 
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BjBit  besidcfs  impeifedtly  recorded  cases  ot  thk  description  there  are 
others  in  which  a  very  distinct  limitation  by  age  has  been  occasionally 
observed,  such  as  a  case  mentimied  by  Isenflamm^  in  which  eight 
children  in  the  same  family  died  in  snccession,  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  of  this  disease ;  a  case  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land,^ in  which  three  brothers  were  affected  with  diabetes  melUtas 
under  the  age  of  ten  years ;  a  case  observed  by  Gintttic,*  in  which  a 
brother  aeed  twenty  years,  and  a  sifiiter  aged  e^teen  years,  were 
attacked  oy  the  disease;  and  amongst  other  cases  of  a  similar 
character  which  might  be  cited  is  one  of  hereditary  diuresis,  which 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  which  there  will  be  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  atavic  trans- 
mission of  disease,  fdr  the  case  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  fact 
that  the  limitation  fay  age  was  associated  with  strict  limitation  by 
Bex  and  by  atavism.  Tlie  hereditary  influence  of  age  has  also  been 
observed  in  furunculoid  affections,  in  which,  as  is  well  known^  the 
urine,  without  being  excessive  in  quantity,  is  liable  to  become  saccha- 
rine ;  and  among  the  writers  by  whom  this  hereditary  influence  has 
been  noticed  in  such  cases  is  Dr.  Whitehead,*  who  refers  to  the 
formation  of  boils  •'in  all  the  children  of  a  family  at  particular 
ages,''  one  or  other  of  the  parents  "  being  able,  for  the  most  part, 
to  exhibit  indelible  blemishes  left  by  similar  inflictions.*' 

A  corresponding  tendency  to  limitation  by  age  has  been  observed 
in  hereditary  affections  of  the  skin  and  its  dependencies,  including 
the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  some  illustrative  cases  have  been 
already  cited)  in  which  it  was  associated  with  limitation  by  sex.  In 
the  following  case  of  cutis  pendula,  which  is,  moreover,  Tnteresting 
from  the  rarity  of  the  affection,  age  presents  itself  as  the  ruling  in- 
fluence, to  which  both  sex  and  atavism  are,  as  it  were,  more  or  less 
subordinate.  The  case,  which  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Graf,  of  Konigs- 
berg,^  is  that  of  a  man,  a  native  of  Russia,  who  in  his  forty-'seventh 
year  began  to  suffer  from  relaxation  of  the  skin  of  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  and  of  the  lower  eyelids  and  the  parts  beneath  them. 
''The  malady  so  increased  that  in  a  few  months ihe  skin  of  these 
parts  hung  in  the  form  of  sacks.  He  inherited  the  disease  from  his 
grandfather,  who  was  attacked  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  in 
whom  the  deformity  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  entirely  to  the  house.     He  died  at  an  advanced  t^e,  leaving 

1  Quoted  by  Gintnc,  'Memoire  inr  I'laflaenoe  do  fH^r^dit^  ftir  la  fMrodoctaon 
de  la  Sorexdtation  NeryeuM,'  4cc»,  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  M^,  'Ktooirw/ 
torn,  ii,  p.  197. 1845. 

>  <  Medical  Notes  and  Beflectiont,'  8rd  edit.,  1865,  p.  44. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  197. 

^  *  On  the  TranBrninion  from  Parent  to  Ofikpring  of  some  Forms  of  Disease, 
and  of  Morbid  Tastes  and  Tendencies,'  2nd  edit.,  p.  44, 1857. 

'Woehenschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilknnde/  Na  15, 1886,  quoted  in  '  Med.- 
Chir.  Review/  vol.  ii,  p.  568, 1836. 
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one  daughtt^  and  two  sons.  Tba  diseiiBe  showed  itself  in  (he 
daughter  in  her  forty^fifth  year^  and  she  took  refage  in  a  con- 
vent in  consequence.  In  the  eldest  son  it  showed  it^lf  in  his  forty- 
third  year.  The  youngest^  although  bdieved  to  be  seventy-one 
years  old,  remained  free  from  it,  bnt  transmitted  it  to  his  son  above 
referred  to.'^  The  same  influence  has  also  been  well  shown  in  a  case 
of  hereditairy  crimping  of  the  nails^  which  has  come  tinder  my  own 
observation,  and  in  wMch  the  defect,  limited  to  the  female  sex^  was 
developed  about  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  In  this  case  a  woman, 
aged  sixty-«^ht  years,  who  had  formerly  possessed  nails  which  were 
welt^haped,  smooth,  and  free  from  ridges,  observed  about  the  age 
of  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  that  they  became  longitudinafly 
ridged ;  the  furrows  between  the  ridges,  which  were  well  defined  ana 
imiform,  gradually  increasing  in  depth  so  as  to  give  the  nails  a  very 
peculiar  appeamnce,  somewhat  similar,  in  miniature,  to  the  ridged 
Bfxthce  of  a  double  harp  skdll.  Her  sister,  aged  sixty-six  years, 
has  nails  which,  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  age,  became 
ridged  Hke  her  ownj  whilst  her  brother,  aged  sixty^four  years, 
has  smooth  and  well-formed  nails.  Thar  niother,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  had  the  same  crimping  of  the  nails 
for  many  years,  but  it  is  not  known  when  the  peculiarity  in  her  case 
began. 

The  restrictive  influence  of  age  has  often  been  observed  in  many 
other  local  peculiarities  of  structure,  as,  for  example,  in  hernia, 
which,  Mr.  kingdon  ^  informs  ns,  is  hereditary  in  about  fifty  per 
eent.  of  the  oases  whidi  have  come  under  his  observation ;  and  ha 
states  that,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  an  "  analysis  of  the 
patients  (S976)  with  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia  who  were  i^eved 
by  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society  during  the  year  1868,  the 
two  following  laws  of  inheritanee  seem  to  hold,  namely,  limitation 
by  sex  and  limitation  by  age.^ 

In  addition  to  such  eases  as  the  preceding,  in  Which  the  disease 
is  developed  at  the  same  age  in  different  members  of  a  family  here- 
ditarily subject  to  it,  there  are  many  others  in  which  the  influence 
of  age  can  also  be  traced,  although  the  limits  of  this  influence  are 
less  strictly  defined.  In  the  following  case,  for  example,  of  here- 
ditary syncope,  occurring  in  my  own  practice,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  fainting  fits  is  referable  to  a  reflex  affection,  which  is 
limited  to  the  females  in  the  family,  and  affeets  them  only  during 
the  child-bearing  period  of  thehr  lives.  A  married  woman,  aged 
twenty  years,  who  is  four  months  pregnant,  has  suffered  from  fre- 
quent attacks  of  fainting,  which  came  on  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  have  occasionally  recurred  as  often  as  three 
times  a  day.     She  has  thre«  brothers  and  six  sisters.    None  of 

»  "On  the  Causes  of  Hernia,"  'Med.-Chir.  Trans./ vol.  xlvii,  pp.  295— 321, 
1864. 
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the  three  brothers,  who  are  respectively  aged  thirtj4wo,  twenty-oae, 
apd  twelve  years,  have  had  any  attack  of  syueope  5  but  of  the  six 
sisters,  the  eldest,  aged  twienty-sja:  years,  who  has  been  married 
four  years,  and  has  had  bo  children,  began  to  suffer  from,  faintings 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  they  have  continued,  soxEketiines 
daily,  to  recur  ever  since;  the  second  sister,  aged  twenty-two 
years,  and  unmarried,  has  ^nifered  in  like  manner  from  faintings 
which  began  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  ,*  whiUt  tl^e  four  xe»>aimng 
sisters^  aged  respectively  sixteen,  ten,  eight,  and  six  years,  have 
been  exempt  &oai  ^ch  attacks.  Their  mother^  aged  fifty-^four 
years,  and  who  married  young,  hegaa  t<^  suffer  from,  attacks  of 
syncope  almost  immediately  after  her.  marriage^  but  they  eeased  to 
recur  when  she  had  passed  the  age  for  having  children.  BronQhoeqle, 
although  usually  associated  with  endemic  influence,  is  in  like  manneir 
sometimes  hereditarily  limited  by  age.  This  was  y«ry  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  a  family  consisting  of  seyea  children,  all  pf  whAm  w^iiq 
attacked  with  bronchooele  before  they  arrived  at  the  ag^  of  puberty, 
the  father  having  been  also  afflicted  with  it  at  ^an  early  period  of 
life.  The  family  resided  at  Crcmdall,  in  Hampshire^  anid  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  place  who  laboured  under  it»^  And  without 
any  special  reference  to  age,,  I>r*  Crawford^  has  in. like  waAnec 
cited  evidence  to  show  that  this  disease  ^'is  often  continued  in 
families  by  inheritance;'^  as  in  a  case  which  (»goe  under  bia  own 
notice  of  "  a  woman  with  goitre,,  whose  grandmothenr,  father,  patemaL 
aunt,  and  cousins,  also  had  it,  although  they  did  notliye  in.  the  saioo 
place,  and  no  other  person  m.  their  neighbourhood  wa»  affected  wittik 
the  disease/^  . 

It  is  important  to  notice  in  ^connection  with  tbia  snlged^  that  the 
various  modifications  of  disease  ^ra  closely  connected  with  the 
influence  of  age,  and  that  it  ia  often  and  to  a  great  extent  ^  deter* 
mining  cause  of  the  so-called  transformations  which  occur  in  the 
hereditary  transmission  both  of  non^^nalignant  and  of  malignant 
disease.  The  substitutions  which  have  been  effected  in  the  trans- 
mission more  especially  of  malignant  and  benign  tupaours,  are  of 
comparatively  frequent  occuxrenoe^  and  tbey  occupy. an  important 
p<;^ition  in  the  history  of  hereditary  disease ;  but  they  have,  aa  ^et, 
been  very  imperfectly  investigated,  and,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry,  they  seem  to  have  been  glanced  at  rather 
than  studied.  Among  the  various  cases  of  hereditary  tumours  of  a 
non-malignant  character  which  illustrate  the  influence  of  age,  is  the 
following,  which  has  been  cited  by  M.  Broca,^  to  show  "  that  certain 
tumours  due  to  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  spontaneous  but  entirely 
local,  may  be  developed  in  the  same  organ,  in  many  members  of  the 

'  *  Thomas's  Practice  of  Physic,'  11th  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  387. 
'  '  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med./  art.  "  Bronchooele/'  vol.  i,  p.  326. 
>  '  Traits  des  Tamears/  torn,  i,  1866,  pp.  156-7. 
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same  fanrilj/'  A  hsdj  aflbcted  with  adenoma  of  the  breast  f^om  #ie 
period  of  her  first  pregnanoy  to  her  death  at  an  adTanced  age,  had 
a  family  consisting  of  thrieo  daughters,  all  of  whom  virere  similarly 
affected  about  the  same  age.  Dr.  Murcbisoa^  has  recorded  a  case 
of  multiple  fatty  tumours  in  two  sisten,  which  began  to  appear  in 
the  one  sister  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  the  other  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years*  Their  faither,  aged  sii:ty  years  at  the  time  of 
his  deaths  had  tamnnrs  similar  in  appearance  and  position  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  M.  Sohiffner^  has  related  a  case  of  multiple 
nenromaiia  in  two  brothers  who  dieil  affected  with  the  disease,  one 
at  the  age  of  thirty-fonr  years,  and  the  other  at  tiie  age  of  thirty^ 
three  years.  Whilst  Mr.  Paget  ^  has  recorded  a  ease  of  symmel^cEd 
osseoms  tomoars  in  a  fistber  md  son,  whieh  began  in  early  childhood, 
and  in  which  the  influence  of  age  was  associated  with  atavism,  foy 
it  waa  ascertained  that,  on  &e  father's  mde^  '*  foar  cousins— -one 
female  and  three  male^-A}hiklren  df  his  mother^s  sisters,^'  were  simi- 
larly affected. 

Among  the  remaining  cases  to  be  noticed  in  which  the  hereditary 
influence  of  age  can  be  more  or  less  fully  recognised  is  cancer^  which 
is  apt/  especially  when  it  retains  the  same  character  and  affects  the 
same  organ  or  tisme,  to  oocur  in  sucoessive  members  of  the  same 
family,  either  at  the  same  or  at  a  retrogressively  earlier  age.  Both 
the  hmitalion  by  and  the  anticipation  of  age  have  been  so  often 
observed  in  cancer,  and  they  are  so  oompletdy  in  accordance  with 
what  commonly  occurs  in  the  developvient  of  other  forms  of  here- 
ditafy  disease,  as  well  aa  with  many  well-marked  cases  of  the 
hereditary  maintenance  of  health  and  the  hereditary  prolongation  of 
hfe;,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one  toutd  be  induced  to 
refer  tO'  the  restrictive  influence  of  age  in  this  disease  as  an  argu*^ 
meat  against  its  hereditary  tmnsmission.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
recognised  fact  that  certain  forms  of  oaneer  are  peculiar  to  a  middle 
or  to  an  advanoed  p^iod  of  life,  it  has  lately  been  allied  by  a  writer 
on  the  sobjeet,^  who  has  had  i^eetal  advanti^es  in  observmg  this 
disease,  thai  eanoer4)Qgbt  not  to  be  regarded  as  hereditary  unless, 
as  a  rule,  it  affbcted  the  members  of  succeeding  generations  durinr 
the  period  of  infancy  )  for  ''were  it*inhmti^  [he  remarks]  it  shoula 
be  most  commdn  while  the  iuftuence  of  parental  structure  and  cha- 
racter is  yet  strong  over  the  ofepring,  and  it  should  diminish  in 
frequency  with  t^e  augmenting  independence  of  the  individuals. 
The  cancer  of  infants  should  be  the  most  ninnerous  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  proportion  of  it  should  regularly  lessen  with  advancing 
age.''    The  subsequent  admission  by  this  writer,  that  *'  the  reverse 

1  *  Edinb.  Med.  Joarnal,*  vol.  ii,  1857,  pp.  1091-3. 

3  <Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir./  torn,  iii,  p.  285,  1853. 

'  '  Lectaret  on  Sorgical  Pathology,'  vol.  ii,  pp.  244-6,  1853. 

*  *  The  AntecedenU  of  Cancer,'  by  Charles  H.  Moore,  1865,  pp.  22,  23. 
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of  this  expectation  is  the  fact/'  contains  a' conolnsive  argmnent  in 
favour  of  the  inkeritanoe  of  the  disease,  and  is  moreover  in  aceord« 
aooe  witii  the  papular  belief  (m  the  mibjeet ;  for  the  orerwheiining 
dread  of  caaoer  which  prevails  in  certain  families  liable  to  its  recur- 
rence is  chiefly  due  to  the  freqiiencj  with  which  it  has  been  deve- 
loped at  a  late  period  of  life  in  the  offspring  of  tiMme  who  have  died 
fpom  the  disease,  at  a  coxiesponding  age.  There  is^  however,  both 
g^od  as  well  as  evil  to  be  dmved  &eoi  this  reairiettve  influence  of 
age  on  the  deveLopment  of  the  disease ;  for  although  limitatkm  by  age 
serves  to  strengthen  the  hereditary  (diameter  of  cancer,  yet  the  effect 
of  this  influence  is  so  long  postponed  that  it  should,  like  the  silver 
hning  of  »  dond,  inspire  hope  rather  than  dread ;  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  iAheritors  of  those  who  have  died  of  cancer  at  an  advanced 
age  must  in  other  respects  have  been  more  than  usually  finronred, 
80  as  to  escape,  not  only  in  iu&ncy,  but  aJso  in  yonth  anid  mid-age, 
those  diseases  which  shorten  life.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
this  hopeful  view  of  the  influence  of  age  has  been  fully  recognised 
by  some  even  of  those  whose  opinions  on  hereditary  tmnsmissioik  are 
not  altogether  orthodox ;  and  it  may  he  useful,  moreover,  to  notice 
that  in  a  case  of  cancer  lately  recorded  by  M.  Broca,^  and  which 
was  hereditary  for  four  generations,  special  attrition  has  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  sixteen  persons  who  were  affected  by 
the  disease  lived  altogether  783  years,  which  gives  them  an  average 
life  of  forty-nine  years ;  and  that  as  the  average  life  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  France  is  at  present  tiaivty-fire  years,  aed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  was  ooiy  twenty-nine  years,  it  follows  that  there  was 
an  average  gain  jof  froija  fifteen  to  twenty  years  in  each  of  these 
cancer  patients,  compared  with  ^Hhe  amount  of  life  devolved  to 
each  Prenchman/^  With  respect,  therefom>  to  the  inheiitanoe  of 
cancer  being  contingent  on  its  recunrenee  during  infmcy,  it  will  be 
.sufficient  in  r^ly  to  state  that,  besides  the  evident  impossibility  of 
any  direct  repetition  of  hereditary  trsnsmissiQn  in  the  case  of  a 
mortal  disease  subject  to  such  conditions,  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
principle  of  this  kind  woold  he  opposed  to  the  developmental  phe- 
nomena, not  only  of  animals,  but  also  of  plants.  Par  the  tame 
which  it  is  often  necessary  should  elapse  before  the  evolution  in 
succeeding  generations  of  an  heredita;ry  disease,  which  appears  in 
consequence  at  a  given;  dugt^  is  needed  also  for  the  completion  of 
those  changes  in  the  development  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  which 
each  after  its  kind  flowers  at  an  appointed  time.  Hence,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  well-estabUsheQ  principle  in  development,  which  induces 
either  a  recurrence  to  the  normal  type  or  an  extinction  of  race,  it 
may  be  urged  that  it  would  be  quite  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  transmitted  disease  generally,  or  that  all  the  varieties  of  cancer 

'  Op.  cit.,  torn,  iy  pp.  151-3,  and  337. 
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specially^  should)  regardless  of  the  age  at  which  the  pareots  had  been 
i^ected^  appear  in  the  desoendants  during  infancy,  as  it  would  be  to 
accept  the  apocryphal  hypothesis  of  Milton  that,  in  the  beginning, 
plants  of  all  kinds  burst  into  flower  on  the  same  day.^  For,  hke 
the  infantile  development  of  the  hereditary  cancer  of  advanced  age, 
such  an  unseasonable  display  of  eccentricity  in  plant  life  wonid 
involve  the  necessity  of  our  assuming  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  finst  generation  oonld  not  have  been  p^eet 
or  typical,  in  thus  flowering  before  the  time,  nor  could  there  have  been 
at  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  any  proper  seed-time 
or  harvest;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  also  to  assume  that  after- 
wards, by  a  universal  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  each  phmt 
after  its  kind  has  flowered  only  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  ia 
aeoordanoe  with  those  peculiarities  of  race  which,  subject  to  varia- 
tion  dependent  on  endemic  and  other  influences,  have  since  become 
hereditary,  and  which  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  each  would 
have  derived  from  the  first  instead  of  &om  a  subsequent,  if  not  from 
an  abnormal,  generation  of  plants. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  expected  that  this  or  any  other  restrictive 
influence  in  development  would  be  equally  displayed  in  all  cases 
without  excepti<m;  for  as  disease  is  from  first  to  last  essentially  con- 
nected with  abncMrmal  change,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  ccmdition  which  is  often  exceptional  in  its  origin  should  not 
also  be  sometimes  exceptional  in  its  course;  and,  therefore,  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  limitation  by  i^  is  a  firmly 
established  principle  in  reproductive  development,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  noted  that  on  many  occasions,  when  there  is  even  a 
strong  tendency  to  this  restrictive  influence,  some  disturbing  cause 
appears  to  interfere  with  the  reproduction  of  the  disease,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  time  for  its  development  is  mther  anticipated 
or  deferred. 

With  respect  to  the  anticipation  of  age  in  hereditary  disease,  there 
are  some  important  &cts  connected  with  the  subject  which  it  will 
be  useful  to  notice  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  for  the  occurrence 
of  anticipation  ia  not  only  an  unfavorable  sign  as  regards  the  relative 
soundness  of  the  organisation  in  which  a  transmitted  disease  can  tjius 
appear  before  the  appointed  time,  but  the  possibility  of  itsoecunence 
leads  to  the  inference  that  in  some  of  those  oases  in  which  two  or 
more  members  of  the  same  family  have  been  thus  affected  by  the 
same  disease  at  the  same  age,  without  any  cwresponding  disease 
having  been  developed  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  such  an  occurrence  might  sometimes  be  referred  to 
the  death  of  the  parents  previous  to  l£e  age  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease;  and  that  had  the  parents*  in  such  a  case  survived, 

1  '*  Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered." — '  Paradise  Lost/  book  yu, 
1.  317  (fonnded  on  2  Esdiras,  vi,  43,  44). 
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the  disease  might  have  shown  itself  in  ihem.  Whilst  even  without 
any  such  eqna^ty  of  age  as  reg»ds  the  <ievel(^ment  of  disease  in 
different  membeis  soocesstvely  aifeeted  in  the  same  family,  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  phenomenofiof  aiailiicipation  may  also  be 
an  oceasionu  cause  of  difficulty  in  tracing  baok  the  course  of  the 
transmission  j  for  the  ofEspring  who  have' become  atbcted  at  ml 
umisually  eady,  although  not  strictly  the  same^  age,  may  in  lilce 
manner  have  received  the  morbid  infaeritauce  from  a  parent  or 
ancestor  mrho  has  either  been  sabseqaently  affected  or  has  died  pre- 
vious to  the  age  at  which  the  recognised  oevelopmetit'  of  the  disease 
might  have  oocurred.  That  this  is  no  fanoifiu  assiimpti<m  can  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some  diseases^  and  eapeciidly  in  insanity 
and  consumption^  children  bom  before  any  symrptonts  of  the  disease 
have  shown  themselves  in  the  parents  hanre,  as  is  well-known^  shared 
by  anticipation  the  morbid  inheritance.  With  reference  more 
especially  to  insanity,  it  is  now  very  geoeftally  admitted  that  anti- 
cipation of  age  occasienaUy  occurs  in  the  hereditary  transmission  ot 
the  disease.  MoreP  informs  us  that  it  is  a  ^faet  which  deserves  to 
be  distinguished/'  that '' madness  may  remain  in  a  state  of  incubation 
in  the  parents^  and  that  the  children  may  first  be  struck  with  the 
malady.  All  physicians  to  a^hims  ane  able  to  confirm  this  fact.  It 
has  occurred  to  them  to  receive  first  the  children  as  insane,  then  the 
parents  have  been  ultimately  placed/'  Gintrac,  Proiper-Lucas, 
Oirou,  Foville,  and  many  other  writers  on  hereditaiy  disease  (includ- 
ing some  who  have  not  yet  been  quoted  in  these  papers),  all  agree 
on  this  subject,  and  cite  cases  in  which  it  has  occurred. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  whidi  may  influence  the  progress  of 
hereditary  disease,  it  is  obvious  that  this  anticipiation  of  age  is  im- 
portant as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  farther  transmission  of 
hereditary  disease  in  a  imuAy  is  checked ;  fc^r  when^  as^  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  the  development  of  the  disease  occurs  at  a  retro- 
gressively  earlier  period  in  each  succeeding  generation,  there  is  a 
consequent  tendency  to  its  disappearance  by  extinction  of-  raee.  The 
progress  of  hereditary  phthisis,  for  example,  is  Sometimes  arrested  in 
certain  families  by  the  disease  occurring  at  so  esirly  an  age  that  there 
cannot  be  any  offspring  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance.  M.  Beeamio^ 
relates  an  interesting  case  in  whiehtbisantimpation  of  age,  associated 
with  limitation  by  sex,  occurred  in  the  family  of  an  old  lady  who 
died  of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  whose  lungs  were 
found,  after  death,  studded  with  imliary  tubercles;  her  daughter  died 
of  tubercular  phthisis  about  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  the  daughters 
of  this  last  patient  died  of  the  same  disease  before  their  twenty- 
second  year.  "I  should  have,''  adds  M.  Recamier,  "butthediflScnlty 
of  choosing  in  order  to  multiply  analogous  examples.''      The  same 

1  'Traits  des  Maladies  Mentales/  note,  p.  116,  I860. 

'  '  Recherches  sur  le  Traitement  du  Cancer/  torn,  ii,  p.  38,  note. 
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wAbn^  relwtas  ft  wdil-markdi  <9aae  of  canoei  of  ibe  Btooaoli,  wUnh 
was  herad^y  for  three  venerations,  with  ooizeBpondiflg  mticipatioa 
bj  age  Bssooiftted  with  uaiitatioa  by  aex.  In  this  case  the  mala 
aneeatoTy  iriM>  died  of  oaBoer  of  the  stomaoh  «t  the  age  of  se^eiitiy 
jeanv  bad  two  Bona,  the  ddest  ol  whom  died  of  the  same  disease  jU 
the  age  of  thirtyHeight  years,  whilst  the  other  son,  who  emigrated  to 
Bvaeu,  was  free  Crom  the  disease  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  Among 
the  wuneroas  grandHohildren  by  the  eldest  son,  the  first  bom  was  a 
male,  who  from  the  age  of  twa^y  or  twenty-two  years  suffered  from 
obstinate  affection  of  the  stomach  similar  to  his  father ;  the  seoond, 
also  a  mide,  died  from  oanoer  of  the  stomach  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
tmo  years ;  the  third  was  a  daughter,  aged,  at  the  date  of  the  report, 
twenty-two  years,  whose  stomach  was  merely  so  far  afieoted  as  to  be 
often  ^'ont  ef  order;''  and  there  is  a  vague  acoount  of  stomach 
ailments,  in  tim  remaining  Qffsrpnng,  who  were  under  i^.  It  maiy 
be  interesting  with  referenoe  to  this  case  to  state  that  the  hereditaiy 
ooenrrence  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  coane^on  with  antidpation 
of  age  possesses  some  historical  importance  from  the  fact  thai  the 
disease  was  fsita)  to  Naipoleon  Bonaparte,  who  with  his  sister  QaroUne 
died  from  it  ai  an  age  earlier  than  that  at  which  it  had  pro? ed  fatal 
to  the  father,  from  whom  it  was  derived.^ 

The  anticipeition  of  age  in  the  recurrence  of  hereditary  disease  in 
tite  jporeoeding  class  of  eases  i»  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  pro* 
gree^Fe  degeneration ;  and  when,  as  is  not  an  unfreqaenit  occurrence^ 

«  Op.  oi(>.,ppu4fl|»4e. 

'  Tbe  eridenoe  in  favoor  of  the  fireqa^nt  antioipatioA  of  age  in  heie^Uvy 
cancer  is  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  hereditary  disease  ;  forj  in 
addition  to  the  cases  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Moore  (op.  cit.,  pp.  18  and  19) 
liifortna  vs  that  Mr.  Psget'i  obBervatioii  that  caacer  appean  **  to  increase  En 
inteuaity  with  repetition,"  so  as  to  begin  *'  at  an  earlier  age  in  a  second  genanKtien 
than  in  that  from  which  it  was  derived,"  "  corresponds  with  what  has  been  noticed 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital."  This  was  observed  to  be  the  case  more  especially 
where  the  disease  aiffcted  the  same  organ  in  persons  of  the  same  family ;  and  In 
oooseqnence  of  this  a  parent  and  child  wero  sometimes  found  to  be  snferi^g  from 
the  disease  at  the  same  time.  "  Mr.  Knnn  (we  are  informed)  had  under  his  care  a 
mother  and  her  daughter  suffering  together  fVom  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  Mr. 
LawBon  attended  a  young  man  with  cancer  of  the  stomach  whose  father  was  at 
the  same  time  a  patient  of  Dr.  Badd's  for  similar  gastric  dlseaae*  In  a  ikmtly 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sibley  a  daughter  died  at  thirty -two  and  her  mother  at  fifty- 
two  of  cancer  of  the  utenis.  Mr.  Paget*s  observation  extended  to  an  additional 
generation,  and  the  grand-daughter  died  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  at  an  earlier 
age  than  the  metiier,  ae  eke  in  her  turn  hid  died  of  the  same  dieease  earlier  m 
life  than  ^e  grandmother, .  From  Mr.  Sibley's  report,  1 4nd  that  Ule  vemarkahle 
Middlesex  Hospital  case  illustrates  the  same  fact,  the  five  daughters  being  all 
attacked  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  mother  with  cancer  of  the  left  breast.  And 
it  can  be  flirther  mails  out  that  the  malady  came  on  in  each  at  an  earlier  age 
than  in  the  one  next  older  than  herself.  It  thus  appeared  to  increase  in  intensity 
in  the  children  as  they  were  bom  nearer  the  time  when  the  disease  broke  out  in 
the  mother;  and  it  happened  that  the  eldest  of  the  five  was  attacked  with 
cancer  subsequently  to  its  appearanee  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  her 
sisters." 
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hereditaTj  nui  endemio  influences  are  asdooiated  together  in  the  same 
case,  it  is  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  disrttngoish  the  one  from  the 
oth^.  Tbns^  in  districts  wiiere  bronchoeele  ia  localized  within  rety 
narrow  limits,  it  has  heen  noticed  that  not  only  the  hereditaxy  influ- 
ence of  age  but  also  of  sex  is  apt  to  be  superseded  by  endemio 
influence ;  and  hence  the  oGCurrence  of  anticipation  of  age  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  endemic  rather 
than  the  hereditary  influence.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  oase  (referred 
to  by  Dr.  Alexander  Coventry^  late  President  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York)  of  bronchoeele  developed  by  drinking  the 
water  of  BegeFs  Creek,  in  which  not  only  were  the  male  and  female 
settlers  in  that  locality  equaUy  liable  to  the  disease,  but  the  sheep 
also  suffered  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  cause ;  for  Dr. 
Coventry  records  that  ''about  the  autumn  of  1802  I  put  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  into  a  pasture  through  which  the  stream  ran ;  next 
spring  one  lamb  provea  goitrous ;  the  succeeding  season  every  Iamb 
had  a  swelled  neck,  and  seven  out  of  eight  died.  ...  My  next 
neighbour  had  sheep  in  an  adjoining  pasture,  which  was  watered  by 
a  spring ;  his  sheep  had  no  distemper.  My  flock  has  been  kept 
where  they  do  not  get  to  the  Creek  water,  and  fm  now  free  from  toe 
disease.'' 

This  tendency  to  anticipation  of  age  may  apparently  be  traced  in 
all  forms  of  hereditary  disease,  and  among  the  examples  of  its  occur- 
rence in  hereditary  affections  of  the  vascular  and  the  nervous  systems 
(which  have  been  specially  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  influ- 
ence of  age)  may  be  mentioned  a  case,  under  my  own  observation, 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  which  was  fatal  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  to  two  sisters,  whose  mother  died  from  disease  of  the  heart  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  yea^s ;  and  the  following  case,  for  winch  I  am 
indebted  to  a  distinguished  physician,  of  temporary  paralysis,  which 
was  hereditary  for  three  generations.  The  ancest-or  from  whom  the 
inheritance  in  this  latter  case  had  been  received  was  a  man  who,  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  had  paralysis  of  the  arn^after  fever  (typhus); 
this  paralytic  attack  was  completely  recovered  from  in  six  months, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty^nine  years.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion the  second  and  third  sons,  and  the  third,  fourth^  and  fifth 
daughters,  all  suffered,  in  early  life,  from  temporary  paralysis.  The 
second  sou,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  had  paralysis  of  deglutition 
tor  three  months  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  (diphtheria?);  and 
i^ain,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  had  paralysis  of  one.  finger  for 
three  months  after  an  attack  of  typhus ;  he  is  now,  at  the  age  of 
thirty*eight  years,  in  good  health.  The  third  son,  when  an  infant, 
was  paralysed  for  many  months  in  both  lower  extremities ;  and  again, 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  paralysed  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
also  in  both  lower  extremities,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 

1  'New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal/  June,  182i,  No.  10. 
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(diphtheria).  The  third  daughter,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  was 
paralysed  for  nearly  twelve  months  after  scarlet  fever;  she  is  now,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  in  good  health.  The  fourth  daughter,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  had  paralysis  of  one  arm  after  typhus 
(probably  typhoid)  fever  j  the  arm  was  subsequently  drawn  up,  and 
die  died  with  convulsions  about  four  months  afterwards.  The  fifth 
daughter,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  had  paralysis  of  both  legs  after 
fever  (typhoid  ?) ;  the  right  leg  recovered  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
but  the  left  leg  was  drawn  up,  and,  in  consequence,  after  three  years, 
the  teinlons  were  cut;  she  is  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty -four  years, 
alive  and  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  leit  leg  being  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the  other  leg.  It  was  moreover  noticed  in  this 
generation  that  the  paralysis  in  the  third  and  fifth  daughters  was  for 
many  months  associated  with  chorea ;  and  that  the  eldest  daughter, 
who  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  always  free  from  paralysis, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  epilepsy.  In  the  third  genera- 
tion temporary  paralysis  was  developed,  at  the  age  of  twelve  months, 
in  two  female  cnildren  of  the  fifth  daughter  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  In  the  elder  of  these  cliildren  there  was  paralysis 
of  both  legs,  which  continued  for  six  months,  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  right  leg  is  much  weaker  than  the  left, 
and  there  is  a  tendeiocy  to  club -foot ;  in  the  younger  child,  now  aged 
two  and  a  half  years,  there  was  for  two  or  three  days  very  slight 
paralysis  of  one  leg. 

But  it  is  chiefiy  in  hereditarv  affections  of  the  skin  and  its  appen- 
dances,  including  the  organs  of  special  sense,  that  such  illustrations 
of  anticipation  are  most  commonly  noticed,  and  the^  are  to  be  met 
with  even  in  the  transmission  of  very  trivial  peculmrities  of  these 
structures.  In  a  case,  for  example,  which  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Underwood,^  it  was  remarked  that  the  hair  of  all  the 
children  in  one  family,  ''from  a  very  dark  colour  became  exceedingly 
lights  and  in  one  very  white,  while  under  two  years  of  age.*'  The 
mother  of  these  children  was  bom  with  very  dark  hair,  which,  when 
she  was  about  five  years  old,  became  very  white,  but  it  subsequently 
changed  to  a  dark  colour  again.  Among  the  cases,  however,  be- 
longing to  this  class,  it  is  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  eye  that 
anticipation  of  age  has  been  most  commonly  observed,  and  there  are 
numerous  illustrations  of  it  to  be  met  with  amongst  writers  on  the 
subject.  Prosper-Lucas^  mentions  the  case  of  a  family  in  which 
hereditary  amaurosis,  associated  with  limitation  by  sex,  occurred  in 
this  way  at  a  retrogressively  earlier  period  for  three  generations.  In 
this  case  the  grandmother  had  amaurosis  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 

1  'Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children/  tenth  edition,  with  additions,  hy 
Henry  Davies,  M.D.,  1846,  p.  594. 

<  'Traits  PhUosophiqne  et  Physiologiqne  de  TH^r^dit^  Natnrene,'  torn,  i, 
pp.  400,  401,  1847. 
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years.  Her  daughter  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  ^ame  affection  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years;  she  married  and  nad  a  family  of  seven 
children,  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  of  these  children 
was  a  girl,  who  became  amaurotic  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  totally  blind ;  the  second,  a  dangJiter, 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  the  third,  also  a  daughter, 
lost  her  sight  at  the  same  age  of  eleven  years ;  the  other  children, 
two  of  whom  were  daughters  and  two  were  sons,  were  free  from  the 
disease ;  one  of  these  daughters  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  the 
-  other  was  living  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years ;  whilst  the  two  sons 

were  living,  one  aged  three  years,  and  the  other  one  year.  M.  Du- 
mont^  relates  a  corresponding  case  which  occurred  in  a  family  named 
Brunet,  many  of  the  members  of  which  had  been  inmates  of  the 
Quinze-Yingt  Hospital  in  Paris,  and  which  possesses  additional 
importance  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  anticipation  of  age  was 
'  associated  with  a  double  inheritance  of  the  defect,  yet,  in  consequence 

■'  of  there  having  been  on  the  mother's  side  atavic  transmission  from 

male  ancestors,  it  was,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  associated  with 
limitation  by  sex,  M.  Dumont  informs  us  that  "  the  father  became 
bUnd  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  died  in  the  hospital.  The 
mother  was  not  blind,  but  it  is  certain  that  her  ancestors  had  been 
so,  for  her  father  and  her  grandfather  died  blind  at  the  old  Quinze- 
Vingt  Hospital  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  two  sons,  issue  of  this 
marriage,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  One  of  them 
had  always  had  very  feeble  sight.  Each  of  these  two  sons  had  a 
son,  and  these  two  children  became  equally  blind,  the  one  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  the  other  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  family 
[adds  M.  Dumont]  is  now  extinct,  but  it  seems  that  the  blindness 
followed  in  each  individual  an  increasing  progression,  in  that  it  super- 
vened in  the  children  at  an  age  less  advanced  than  in  their  parents.'* 
M.  Dumont*  has  also  recorded  another  case  of  hereditary  blindness 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  last,  but  in  which  there  was  not 
limitation  to  one  sex.  In  this  case  the  grandfather  was  blind,  but  it 
is  not  stated  at  what  age  he  became  so.  The  father  was  completely 
blind  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  and  he  had  blind  aunts,  whose 
ages  are  not  mentioned,  whilst  his  wife  is  stated  to  have  "bad  eyes." 
Of  two  children  born  of  this  marriage,  one,  a  son,  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-one  years,  "attacked  with  incomplete  blindness  /'  and  the  other, 
a  daughter,  became  completely  amaurotic  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
Neither  of  them  left  any  children. 

On  reviewing  these  three  cases  of  blindness,  and  there  are  many 
similar  cases  which  might  be  cited,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  anti- 
cipation of  age  refers  to  the  members  of  successive  generations,  and 
not  to  successive  offspring  belonging  to  the  same  generation,  for  in 

^  '  Recherches  Statistiqaea  imr  lea  Causes  et  les  Effets  de  la  C^it6/  Paris,  1856 
p.  87.  «  Ibid.,  p.  88^ 
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their  cases  the  limitation  by  age  wae  strictly  observed^  the  disease 
having  oceurred  in  the  concladmg  generation  of  the  first  case  at  the 
respective  ages  of  thirteen,  eleven,  and  eleven  years ;  in  the  second 
case  at  twenty-one  and  twenty  ;^ear8 ;  and  in  tiie  third  case  at  forty- 
one  and  fort^  years.  This  limitation  by  age  in  the  development  of 
a  disease  which  is  characterised  by  anticipation  of  age  in  its  trans- 
oiiasion,  shows  that  iost  as  local  arrests  of  development  occur  in 
different  members  of  the  same  family  at  the  same  foetal  age,  so 
corresponding  arrests  of  nutrition  or  of  nutritive  reproduction  in 
an  organ  or  tissue  may  likewise  occur  in  different  members  of  the 
same  family  at  tbe  same  period  of  air-breathing  life ;  the  result  being 
referable  to  the  same  phenomenon  of  arrest,  which  in  the  one  case 
is  associated  with  development,  and  in  the  other  with  nutrition. 
This  pathological  evidence  of  the  connection  between  development 
and  nutrition  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  recognised  in  such  cases 
as  the  following,  m  wmcb  anticipation  of  age  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ancestral  disease  bein^  developed  in  the  offspring  as 
a  corresponding  congenital  defect.  In  this  case,  which  was  observed 
by  M.  Xiusardi,^  of  Lille,  a  man  named  Yathiau,  of  the  Commune 
de  Marbaix  (Nord),  was  affected  with  cataract  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  all  of  his  children  F^re  born  with  the  same  infirmity. 
Such  cases  as  the  preceding  are  not  uncommon,  and,  whether  the  an- 
tidpation  of  age  refers  to  definite  periods  of  foetal  or  of  air-breathing 
lifcj  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  age 
soay  affect  hereditary  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  postponement  of  hereditary  disease,  it  has 
been  customary  with  those  who  have  bestowed  some  attention  on  the 
subject  to  refer  to  it  as  though  it  were  simply  the  antithesis  of  the 
preceding  condition,  and  therdfore  favorable  in  an  inverse  relation  to 
the  occurrence  of  anticipation.  But  whilst  admitting  that  anticipa- 
tion in  such  cases  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavoraole 
sign,  it  must  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  often  something  of  far 
more  relative  significance  in  the  postponement  of  hereditary  disease, 
as  it  usually  shows  that  the  variation  from  the  normal  standard  of 
development,  which  has  hitherto  been  apt  to  occur  at  a  certain  age, 
may  be  superseded  by'  a  sounder  organisation,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  will  hereafter  fail  to  appear 
when  the  time  for  it  to  do  so  has  passed  away.  So  that,  apart  irom 
the  consideration  of  its  atavic  transmission,  the  inheritance  on  these 
occasions  is  to  be  r^arded  as  not  simply  deferred,  but  lost. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  organization  during  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  period  of  time,  in  those  cases  in  which  an  expected 
disease  has  not  been  developed,  have  the  effect  of  checking  its  re- 
currence; and  hence  it  follows  that  there  are  but  few  cases  of  this 


1  « 


Joarnal  UnlverBel  des  Sciences  M^dicales/  t.  zxv,  p.  127, 1822. 
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kind  on  rocordi  compared  with  those  in  which  a  transmitted  disease 
has  appeared  before  its  time.  The  hygienic  importance  of  this  fact 
in  the  development  of  hereditary  disease  has  not,  as  yet,  been  re- 
cognised ;  but  some  practical,  although  unconscions,  aavantage  has 
been  taken  of  it  in  many  cases  of  consumption,  in  which  it  has  be«i 
customary  to  send  the  unfortunate  inheritors  of  the  disease  to 
another  climate,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  their  existence ;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  the  departure  of  the  patient  has  generally  been 
deferred  till  after  the  development  of  the  disease,  yet  even  In  some 
of  these  cases  it  has  been  followed  by  so  complete  a  change  in  ^h^ 
system  that,  in  addition  to  the  arrest  of  present  symptoms,  there  has 
also  been  a  complete  check  given  to  any  after  appearance  of  the 
disease.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  estimate  at  present  the  prao^ 
tical  value  of  such  principles  in  the  treatment  of  hereditary  disease, 
as  there  is  no  recorded  series  of  cases  in  which  the  membeifs  of  a 
family  liable  to  sufler  from  the  development  of  phthisis,  or  oth^ 
disease,  at  a  certain  age,  have,  in  accordance  with  this  encours^ng 
fact  in  hereditary  transmission,  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
change  of  climate,  in  anticipation  of  the  age  at  which  in  their  ffemily 
the  disease  has  been  previously  observed  to  occur.  Unhappily,  as 
regards  this  country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  little  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  disease,  and 
much  valuable  information  which  might  be  gathered  on  the  subject 
at  our  public  medical  institutions  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste' ; 
so  that  whilst  there'  are  for  the  most  part  copious  and  important 
records  of  the  diagnosis  and  after-treatment  of  disease,  there  are 
no  records  of  its  family  history  to  which  either  present  or  future 
inquirers  can  turn  for  useful  information  respecting  the  course  and 
limits  of  hereditary  transmission.  Yet  there  are  perhaps  few  sub- 
jects in  medicine  which  have  stronger  claims  on  our  interests  as  wbU 
as  our  sympathies;  for,  independent  of  any  ties  of  kindred  and 
affection,  the  importance  attached  to  an  individual  life  in  some 
families,  in  connection  with  succession  to  title  or  estate,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  cases,  which  are  far  from  uncommon,  in  which,  owing 
to  phthisis,  paralysis  associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  certain  forms  of  haemorrhage,  &c,,  the  males  have 
been  observed  to  die  off  in  succession  at  an  early  age,  ouglit  to 
secure  for  this  subject  the  fullest  investigation.  Iti  some  of  these 
cases  it  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  allowable  to  hope  that  disease 
could  be  prevented,  or  life  to  any  considerable  extent  prolonged ; 
but  in  others  a  more  favorable  prognosis  might  be  claimed,  if  the 
course  needed  to  ensure  success  were  rightly  understood  and  pur- 
sued. The  object  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  case  being,  not  to  cure 
disease,  but  to  prevent  its  occurrence  by  delay ;  which  even  a  dif- 
ference of  climate  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  accomplish  unless  a 
wide  margin  of  time  be  allowed  for  in  this  attempt  to  tide  .over  the 
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critical  period  of  life.^  For  even  where  the  remoTal  of  the  patient 
has  been  iu  anticipation  of  the  disease  a  certain  namber  of  years 
would  usually  be  required  to  elapse  before  his  condition  conld  be 
pronounced  safe,  the  effect  of  climate  in  superseding  the  morbid 
tendency  in  such  cases  being  consequent  on  the  influence  of  timeiii 
changing  the  organisation.  The  extent  of  the  change  which  may 
be  effected  in  these  cases  has  been  well  iUnstrated  by  M«  Esteve^' 
who,  in  some  useful  observaiaons  on  age  in  connection  with  hygiene, 
remarks  that^  if  the  work  be  undertaken  early  and  pursued  with 
perseveraucCy  the  original  constitution  of  the  individual  may  be 
modified,  the  tendency  to  any  particular  chronic  affection  overcome^ 
and  a  new  physiological  state  produced ;  and  he  cites  a  case  related 
by  Ettmuller  of  a  num  who,  having  seen  his  £ather,  mother,  and 
tiiree  sisters  die  of  phthisis,  escaped  their  fate  by  continually  tnvel- 
ling,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  constitution  acquired  a  power 
''  capable  of  surmounting  a  terrible  predisposition/'  M.  Esteve 
adds  that  "  one  often  sees  in  the  world  persons  doomed  to  an  antici- 
pated death,  or  at  least  to  a  barren  repose,  elude  in  some  degree  the 
fatal  arrest  of  nature^  and  pursue  with  distinction  useful  careers/' 
by  attention  to  hygienic  precautions.  For  under  improrod  condi- 
tions of  life  there  is  often  observed  to  be  an  increased  tendency  in 
each  failing  organ  or  tissue  to  return  to  a  better  state  of  health ; 
and  when  the  devdopment  of  an  hereditary  disease  has  been  thus 
checked,  the  risk  of  its  appearance  in  after  years  will  depend  partly 
CHI  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  itself  may  be  subject  to  the  ro- 
striotive  influence  of  age,  and  partly  on  the  success  which  mar 
attend  those  ever  recurring  efforts  at  reconstruction  which  in  eacn 
organ  or  tissue  are  associated  with  the  attempted  renewal  of  its 
youth. 

There  are  some  conditions  of  the  system  in  whi(^  however,  the 
postponement  of  an  hereditary  affection  cannot  be  regarded  as  de- 
sirable or  even  safe.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  those  cases  in  whidi, 
owii^  to  delay  in  the  occurrence  of  some  {arm  of  hereditary 
hemorrhage,  disease  of  a  more  or  less  severe  and  even  fiital  character 
is  the  result.  For  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  vascular  system  in  such 
cases  of  ddayed  or  suppressed  hs^norrhage  not  unfrequently  causes, 
by  reaction,  disease  of  the  nervous  system.    The  importance  of  this 

*  Besides  the  favorable  influence  in  -these  cases  of  a  chnn^e  of  climate,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  tlie  alleged  good  effects  of  bleedings  in  antidpation  of  the 
hereditary  development  of  oonsampUpn,  aa  this  disease  is  often  associated  with 
or  preceded  by  vascular  flushing  of  internal  organs.  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten 
have  been  cited  in  favour  of  tliis  preventive  treatment,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  those  cases  more  especially  in  which  htemoptysis  attends  the  ushering  in  of  the 
disease,  such  anticipative  bleedings  might  sometimes  delay  if  they  did  not  alto- 
gether arrest  the  hereditary  development  of  the  disease  (Richard  de  Nancy, 
*  Traits  Pratique  des  Nfaladies  des  Enfans,'  pp.  13, 14,  1839). 

'  'Considerations  G^n^rales  sur  les  Ages,  ^tudi^  dans  leurs  rapports  avec 
TAnatomie,  la  Physiologie,  la  Pathologie,  et  THygiene,'  1859,  pp.  61,  62. 
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fact  ia  oonnectioii  with  the  hereditaiy  oocmrrence  of  hsemorrhoidal 
fluxes  at  different  periods  of  middle  or  of  advanced  life^  and  the 
danger  which  is  often  associated  with  any  exceptional  delay  or  omis« 
sion  in  their  appearance  at  the  costomaiy  age>  have  to  some  extent 
been  recognised.  Bat  there  are  other  cases  less  common^  and  liable 
therefore  to  be  sometimes  overlooked^  in  which  mischief  results  from 
the  non-appearance  of  an  hereditary  hoemorrhage  in  early  life.  As, 
for  example,  in  some  cases  of  hereditary  ^istaxb  in  which,  when 
the  blood  hereditarily  determined  to  the  peripheral  structures  does 
not  thus  escape,  temporary  congestion  of  \he  brain,  or  of  some  oth» 
internal  organ,  is  apt  to  ensue.  Dachamp^  has  recorded  a  case  of  this 
description  in  which  epilepsy  was  so  developed  in  a  girl,  aged  twenty- 
one  years,  whose  mother  and  sisters  bad  been  subject  to  hereditary 
epistaxis  from  which  she  horself  had  remained  exempt,  menstruation 
having  moreover  been  delayed  in  her  ease  till  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  Sometimes,  independent  of  suppression  or  delay,  the  ap- 
proaching occurrence  of  even  a  customary  flux  has  been  sufficient  to 
develop  disorder  in  the  novous  system  hereditarily  assoeiated  ?dth 
limitation  by  age,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Baumes,^  of  a  lady 
whose  arms  were  agitated  by  convulsive  movements  at  the  approach 
of  the  menses,  and  who  transmitted  this  affection  to  her  daughter. 
Whil^,  on  the  other  side,  exceptional  cases  may  be  quoted  in  which 
the  postponement  of  a  customary  flux,  such  as  menstruation,  has 
been,  through  some  hereditary  pecuUarity  in  development,  un- 
attended with  mischief  of  any  kind,  as  in  a  well-known  case 
observed  by  Morgagni  (epistle  47),  who  informs  us  that  he  ^'  knew 
a  noble  virgin,  who,  beong  married  before  her  menses,  which  had 
been  expected  for  many  years,  appeased,  was  nevertheless  vnry  fruit- 
ful ;  and  that  we  may  be  the  less  surprised  thereat,  the  very  same 
thing  had  likewise  happened  to  her  mother.^' 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  effiect  of  postpone- 
ment on  hereditary  disease  limited  by  age,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer 
to  its  occurrence  in  oases  of  non-hereditary  disease  of  a  periodic 
character,  since  the  latter  dbus  of  diseases  appears  to  bear  the  same 
or  at  least  a  correspondmg  relation  to  the  daily  hfe  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  whom  such  disease  occurs  as  the  former  does  to  the  col- 
lective life  of  all  the  members  in  the  family  affected,  for  in  the 
recurrence  of  an  hereditary  disease  limited  by  age  the  phenomenon 
of  periodicity  seems  to  be  simply  transferred  from  the  narrow  limits 
which  mark  the  daily  history  jof  a  single  life  to  a  wider  range;  and 
although  a  lifetime  instead  of  a  day  is  needed  to  complete  the  cycle 
of  organic  change,  yet  in  both  cases  the  same  restraining  principle 
influences  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  whether  it  be  developed  at 
the  same  hour  in  each  day  or  at  the  same  age  in  each  life.     Mofe- 

^  '  Maladies  de  la  Croiisance/  1823,  pp.  31, 32. 

'  '  Traits  des  Convulsions  dans  TEnfance/  2nd  edit.,  1806,  p.  7. 
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over^  also,  as  will  be  noticed  at  greafcar  leaigtk  in  theoonpludiag 
paper  of  this  BericB^  departure  from  the  usofd  order  of  reconenca 
may  not  unfrequeBtlj  be  observed  in  width  aa  hereditary  disease 
passes  oyer  one  or  more  generations^  just  as  a  periodic  disease  passes 
over  one  or  more  days ;  and  wh^ ^  as  sometimes  happens^^  these  i&- 
terruptions  for  a  lifetime  or  for  a  day  ooour  so  regularly  that  what 
had  been  previously  regarded  as  an  exiception  beoomes^  as  it  vere^a 
rule,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  are  subject  in  like  manner 
to  a  restraining  infiuenoe  which  is  the  sajoae  in  pnaciple  for  bothi 
and  that  the  oocurrenee  of  atavism  in  connection  with  the  restrictive 
influence  of  age  in  a  family  life  is  analogous  to  what  is  of  siut^ 
cenunon  though  exoeptioiial  ocourrence  in  the  periodic  phenomena 
of  a  daily  life. 

In  like  manner  also  the  hereditsry  freed<m  from  disease  through* 
out  a  long  life  which  is  dosed  by  a  death  correctly  referred  to  old 
age  admits  of  being  similarly  explained  and  illuatrated.  For  whikt 
the  limitation  by  age  in  the  appearance  of  an  hereditary  disease  ax* 
presses  the  result  of  this  restrictive  influence  on  development^  in  the 
same  way  that  the  periodic  recurrence  of  decay  in  the  v^[etab\e 
world  shows  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  plant  life,  so  the  effect 
of  the  same  restaiotive  influence  can  often  be  traced  ia  cases  of 
hereditary  exemption  from  disease  and  decay,  and  the  consequently 
hereditary  prolongation  of  life. 

Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne^  has  remarked^  with  reference  to  insanity^ 
that  whilst  in  many  families  there  exists  a  tendency  to  prematai^e 
decay  of  the  mental  powers>  there  are  also  whole  families  remark- 
able for  extreme  longevity,  and  in  which  ^^  there  occars  no  dotage 
previous  to  death/'  Prosper-Lucas^  has  in  like  manner  made  some 
instractiYe  observations  on  the  effect  of  hereditary  influence  on  the 
duration  of  li£e ;  and  the  extent  to  whi<^  this  influence  sometimes 
prevails  is,  nu»reover,  well  shown  in  seme  eases  reoorded  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wynter,  in  an  article  on  '^Longevity/'  lately  published  in 
'Qood  Words'  (July  Ist,  1865)  >  among  whi^h  occurs  the  we^- 
authenticated  case  of  four  sisters,  who  lived  to  the  respective  ages  of 
107,  106, 100^  and  108  years,  and  the  last  of  whom  died  some  years 
since  in  the  Edgewaie  £oad« 

In  conoluaion,  it  may  be  reoMirked  that  it  is  to  some  extent  due 
to  this  restrictive  influence  of  age  that  hereditary  disease  is  not  more 
commonly  recognised;  for,  generally  speakings  the  lives  of  mediaal 
men,  aftar  securing  a  full  practice,  are  too  shcHrt  to  aUow  of  their 
knowing  what  the  offspring  of  many  of  their  patients  will  suffer  from 
on  arriving  at  the  same  period  of  life  as  that  at  which  the  pafents 
had  received  an  indelible  impression  of  disease.     Wbeiij  however, 

^  "  Some  Notes  upon  the  Hereditary  Tendency  to  Mental  X)idease/*  *  Phreno- 
logical Journal/  yoI.  xiv,  p.  228, 1841. 
>  Op.  cit.,  t.  i,  "De  I'H^r^t^  de  hi  Yie/'  pp.  26^— 29L 
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medical  observers  have  been  so  far  favorably  srtuated  as  to  be  able 
to  compare  notes  on  this  sabject^  which  sometimes  happens  in  the 
ease  of  a  few  superintendents  of  public  lunatic  asylums^  whose  term 
of  office  has  been  unusually  prolonged^  it  has  genendlj  been  ob< 
served  that  age  possesses  an  important  influence  in  resecting  heredi- 
tary  disease ;   and  notwithstanding  the  well-known  disposition  to 
conceal  the  family  history  of  insanity  more  than  of  any  other  form  of 
disease^  yet  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  hereditary  disease  in 
which  the  restrictive  influence  of  age  has  been  more  often  traced  and 
more  clearly  shown  to  prevail.    This  result  in  cases  of  insanity  is 
not,  however,  dependent  altogether  on  the  life  of  the  observer 
whilst  in  office  being  unusually  prolonged ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
personal  experience  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  attend* 
ing  in  their  old  age  the  children  of  their  former  patients,  th^re  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  the  many  valuable  and  accessible  records 
of  cases  in  which  the  occurrence  of  insanity  has  been  carefully  regis* 
tered,  and  which  help,  therefore,  to  extend  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of  the  disease. 
The  same  restrictive  influence  has  also  been  observed  and  recorded 
in  many  cases  of  hereditary  phthisis  and  of  hereditary  cancer  since 
the  establishment  of  special  hospitals  for  these  diseases ;  and  although 
hospitals  for  the  two  laflt-named  diseases  will,  in  consequence  of  the 
wider  area  from  which  they  receiv^T^e  in  some  respects  less  avail- 
able for  tracing  the  family  history  of  disease  than  lunatic  asylums 
which  are  supplied  from  a  single  county,  yet  each,  as  the  record- 
office  of  a  special  form  of  disease,  may,  if  well  directed,  contribute  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission.   For  the  information  obtainable  from  such  sources  will  be 
valuable  in  connection  with  the  hereditary  limitation  of  disease  by 
sex  and  atavism  as  well  as  i^e,  both  of  which  seem  to  admit  of 
being  also  referred  to  the  restrictive  influence  of  time  on  reproduc- 
tive development.    To  some  extent  this  has  been  already  recognised 
as  the  determining  cause  of  the  difference  of  sex,  apart  from  sexual 
limitation  in  hereditary  disease,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  that  it  is  also  intimately  associated  with  the  occurrence  of 
atavism ;  for  with  respect  to  the  latter,  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  concluding  paper  of  this  series,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  interruptions  which  occur  in  the  development  of  hereditary 
disease  do  not  result,  as  is  very  commonly  supposed,  from  any  ill 
regulated  tendency  in  disease  to  '^  leap  at  random'^  in  the  course  of 
transmission ;  but  from  a  more  or  less  well*defined  and  restrictive 
influ^ce,  which,  instead  of  being  simply  limited  to  one  sex  or  to  one 
age  in  the  same  family  or  in  successive  generations,  is  associated 
with  a  wider  cycle  of  change.    Whilst  the  restrictive  influence  of 
age  in  connection  with  the  limitation  of  hereditary  disease  to  one 
jperiod  of  life,  as  well  also  as  its  anticipation  and  postponement,  can 
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in  like  maimer  be  often  verv  fully  illustrated  from  the  same  aonrce ; 
for  although  exactness  in  the  limitation  may  not  be  generally  main- 
tained^ since  even  the  disease  itself  is  liable  to  undergo  a  change  in 
the  course  of  its  transmission,  yet  there  are  many  families  in  which, 
as  Prosper-Lucas  has  forcibly  remarked,  '^  disease  has  but  one  form, 
and  death  has  but  one  age/'^ 


Abo*.  II. 

214^  Practical  Medicine  of  Galen  and  hia  Time.     By  Joseph 

E,  GAsquET,  M.B.  Lond. 

iNspiteof  theTsluable  additions  which  English  physicians  of  thk 
generatioti  have  made  to  the  history  of  ancient  medicine,  the(re  was 
certainly  never  a  time  when  the  Greek  and  Boman  physicians  were 
less  known  to  their  successors.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  while 
the  general  standard  of  education  has  been  very  much  raieed  by  pre- 
liminary examinations,  fewer  scholars  enter  our  professioQ,  and  thia 
is,  perhaps,  matter  for  r^et ;  but  the  principal  cause  lies  deeper, 
and  is  one  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  The  nqnd  progress  of  all 
the  natural  sciences  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  has  resulted 
in  a  revolution  in  medidne  as  complete  and  sudden  as  that  political 
change  which  preceded  it  in  France.  There  is  a  connection  of 
method  (which  is  the  soul  of  doctrine)  between  Hippocrates  or 
Galen  and  Sydenham  or  Bordeu.  There  can  be  none  between  us 
and  those  great  physicians  of  England  and  France.  We  have 
drifted  so  for  from  the  ideas  of  our  predecessors  that  we  can  scarcdy 
realise  that  Avicenna  was  seriously  commented  on  in  the  schools  at 
Montpellier  not  fifty  years  since  just  as  it  requires  a  mental  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  most  conservative  Frenchman  to  comprehend  the 
political  and  social  atmosphere  in  which  his  grandfather  lived. 

Not  only  is  thia  revolution  an  inevitable  result — a  '^fut 
accompli'''-^bnt  it  is  one  which  all  of  us  will  at  once  admit  to  be 
salutary.  Without,  therefore,  wishing  in  the  least  to  be  reactionary, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little  more  general  study  of  the  father 
of  medicine  and  of  his  greatest  follower  might  prove  very  benefidaL 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  most  of  their  faults,  but  we  can 
never  have  held  up  before  us  too  often  the  virtues  which  distin- 
guished them  as  true  physicians ;  and  reading  their  works  has  the 

^  The  author  of  the  preceding  papers  on  hereditary  disease  would  be  thankful 
to  receive  any  cases  illustrating  the  influence  either  of  sex  or  of  age  on  hereditary 
transmission,  and  also  cases  in  which  there  is  evidence  to  show  the  occurrence  of 
atavism  or  interrupted  descent.  Address,  William  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  12,  Park 
Place,  Upper  Baker  Street,  London. 
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same  effect  in  medical  education  as  travel  has  in  the  training  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  teaching  lessons  of  tolerance  and  broadness  of 
mind,  which  are  virtues  in  which  the  greatest  medical  authorities  are 
occasionally  a  little  deficient. 

Every  one  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  Hippocrates,  but  the 
works  of  Galen  are  almost  necessarily  closed  to  the  general  reader. 
Their  extreme  voluminousness  would  render  the  study  of  even  part 
of  them  a  great  labour^  and  the  theoretical  physiology  which  Galen 
founded  on  Hippocrates  is  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  even  his 
most  practical  works  as  to  make  their  perusal  tedious.  It  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  both  these  causes  that,  while  we  have  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Hippocrates  from  the  band  of  an  admirable  scholar,  we  have 
no  English  translation  of  any  part  of  the  works  of  Galen.^  There 
is,  indeed,  a  very  meager  abstract  or  table  of  contents  of  his  works, 
published  by  Dr.  Coxa,  an  Ameiioan  physician  ;^  and  in  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  this  work  there  is  the  lively  and  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Ohambers,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  this  Beview^ 
on  '*  Bloodletting  in  the  Olden  Time.'' 

Although  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  been  very  snccessful 
in  the  attempt,  I  have  ventured  in  the  following  pages  to  follow  Dr* 
Chambers's  plan,  extending  it  so  far  as  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  practical  treatment  of  the  sick  by  the  great  Fergamtoe  physician. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  all  theoretical  questions  which  could 
have  no  interest  for  any  but  the  learned,  and  diall  deal  almoat 
exclusively  with  those  points  of  treatment  which  have  a  bearing  on 
modern  medicine. 

Among  the  general  prinoiples  of  therapeutics  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  the  moat  frequently  stated  is,  thai  health  and  disease 
are  relative  and  individual  terms,  dependbg  on  the  habitual  condi- 
tion of  the  person  spoken  of,^  and  that  for  treatment  to  be  correct 
we  should  know,  not  merely  physiology  in  general,  but  alao  the 
healthy  state  of  the  patient  before  us,^  so  that  our  treatment  should 
depend,  not  upon  what  disease  is  before  us,  but  upon  the  previous 
stfd;e  of  the  patient  and  the  affected  part,  and  upon  the  special 
character  of  the  disease ;  in  short,  that  each  case  should  be  treated 
in  and  by  itself.^ 

The  pnyBician,  he  also  frequently  tells  us,  is  the  spectator  at  the 
bedside  of  every  patient  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  between  nature 
and  disease,  in  which  he  ia  himself  to  take  an  active  part.^    He 

*  Gale*8  translation  of  a  small  portion  of  Gkden's  works,  published  in  1596,  can 
hardly  be  considered  available  at  the  present  day. 

*  *  The  Works  of  Hi]mocrate8  and  Galen  Epitomized,  from  the  Latin  Trans- 
lations,' by  J.  R.  Coxe,  Philadelphia,  1846. 

*  « San.  Tu.,'  i,  1. 

*  *  Art.  Cur./  i,  1. 

»  '  Opt.  Sect.,'  30;  *  Vict.  Rat.,'  ii,  36;  '  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  i,  1,  Ac. 

*  *  Const.  Art  Med.,'  18. 
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will  be  a  good  physician  only  in  ao  &r  as  he  disqovers  tJie  ends 
towards  which  nature  is  workings  and  becomes  (as  Hippocrates  had 
said  before  him)  the  servant^  the  imitator^  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
wise^  self-sufficient,  and  just  Author  of  our  being  ;^  whence  is  derired 
the  general  principle  ihsk  ^'  everything  in  a  disease  is  a  ground  for 
an  indication  of  treatment ;  if  against  naturej  by  the  use  of  oonfacaries 
-—if  according  to  nature^  by  like,^'^ 

Disease  itself  he  defines  to  be  that  which  produces  changed  action 
in  the  body  ;^  and  he  consequently  states  that  there  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  remedies — those  which  act  upon  the  disease  itself,  and 
those  which  relieve  its  effects,  the  symptoms ;  and  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  physicians  who  err  by  employing  the  one  of  these  plans 
of  treatm^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  true  physiciaa^s 
motto  should  be  M^Slv  ayav ;  he  should  endeavour  to  combine  the 
two^  or^  if  they  axe  incompatible^  treat  the  disease  on^,  and  not  its 
symptoms.* 

These  general  propositions  may  seem  to  many  persons  mere  truisms, 
yet  they  are  truisms  which  even  in  our  own  day  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often*  We  should  not  have  so  many  interminable  (becauae  illogical) 
discussions  on  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  if  we  aU  bore  in  mind 
that  "it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  disease  is  a  pleurisy  or  pneor 
monia ;  one  must  also  know  of  what  kind  it  iaJ'^  Nor  coiUd  Hahne- 
mann, Broussaisj  or  Brownj  have  established  their  various  systems  if 
they  had  ever  realised  the  double  character — physiological  and 
pathological — of  disease* 

The  two  great  modes  of  treatment — ^regimen  and  bloodletting — 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  use  of  medicines^  are  determined  alooKOsi 
entirely  by  the  general  rules  just  stated. 

As  to  diet^  Galen  tells  us>  *'  In  every  sick  man,  look  from  the 
very  first  day  to  the  two  things  which  Hippocrates  bids  us  consider 
in  ordering  a  regimen,  viz.  the  greatest  probable  intensity  of  the 
disease,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.''^  In  long  cases  espe** 
cially,  "  unless  you  feed  the  patient  well,  you  will  kill  your  man  and 
the  disease  together/^  ^  He  therefore  in  the  intervals  of  malarial 
fever  always  fed  well,^  and  recognised  the  importaiioe  of  ke^eping  i^ 

1  In  'Hipp,  et  Plat.,'  ix,  8;  'San.  Tn.  ad  Thras.,'  26;  vi  Epid.,  v,  1;  iDieh. 
Dec.  11. 

'  '  Meth.  Med./  xi,  13.  To  gite  an  initance  of  this  from  Oalen'a  own  pnietiee, 
iminodarate  exoaretioii  in  fever^  ia  against  votore,  and  i«  to  be  checked  hj  opinm; 
while  moderate  excretion  is  favorable,  and  ia  to  be  encouraged  by  emetics,  pnigei> 
and  diuretics. 

«  '  Metb.  Med.,'  ii,  6.  <  Ibid.,  xl?,  1. 

»  In  *  Vict.  Kat.,'  ii,  36. 

«  *  Meth.  Med.,'  x,  6.  In  another  place  ('  In  Vict.  Rat;'  i,  44}  he  teUns  that 
some  accused  Hippocrates  of  stuffing  {ifAvtirXav)  his  iMtii>nts,  others  of  starving 
them  to  death,  because  he  treated  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 

J  'Art.  Cur./ 1,8. 

8  '  Meth.  Med.,'  xi,  21  j  'Art.  Cur.,'  i,  11. 
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the  patient's  strength  dnring  acute  local  disease,  in  language  vhich 
even  Dr.  Todd  would  have  scarcely  disavowed.  ''  The  one  chance 
of  recovery  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  angina,  synanche,  and  even 
inflammation  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  is  the  strength  of  the 
pati«it/'  ^  He  had  also  noticed  that  want  of  food  in  "  dry,  hot, 
temperaments''  might  alone  produce  fever,  or  assist  other  causes 
already  at  work ;  and  he  therefore  found  that  by  allowing  bread  and 
wine  from  the  beginning  of  many  cases  of  ephemeral  fever  he  cured 
many  who,  under  the  usual  practice  of  starving  for  three  days, 
became  seriously  ill. 

In  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers,  and  in  those  complicated  with 
congestion  or  inftammation  of  any  important  organ,  he  did  not 
allow  food  for  some  days,  but  gave  light  wine  very  soon,  believing 
it  to  promote  all  the  secretions,  unless  the  fever  was  very  high ;' 
and  whenever  great  weakness  was  perceived,  he  gave  strong  wine 
freely. 

I  need  sav  little  on  his  rules  for  bloodletting,  as  they  have  been 
already  excellently  summarised  by  Dr.  Chambers.  The  main  general 
rules  which  he  appears  to  have  relied  on  were — ^never  to  bleed  a 
patient  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  to  bleed  less  readily  in  summer 
and  winter  than  in  the  more  moderate  seasons ;  and  to  bleed  fair, 
solt^kinned  people,  like  the  Gauls  and  other  northerns,  and  people 
from  the  south  or  from  Egypt,  less  readDy  than  Greeks  ot  Italians.* 

Supposing  no  contra^indication  to  exist,  he  uded  habitually  to 
bleed  in  fevers  and  acute  inflammations.  In  ordinary  inflammations 
he  bled  from  the  vein  nearest  to  the  part  affected,^  or,  in  rheumatic 
inflammation,  from  a  distant  vein,^  hoping  thus  to  produce  revulsion 
as  well  as  evacuation. 

In  continued  fevers  Galen  only  drew  blood  in  young,  strong, 
plethoric  subjects.^  He  had  had  abundant  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  ill  efiects  of  two  opposite  plans  of  treatment.  He  saw  the 
Methodists,  on  the  one  hand,  refuse  to  bleed  when  in  putrid  fevers 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  became  congested  or  inflamed, 
imagining  that  *'  relaxing  "  poultices  would  relieve  the  constriction 
which  they  held  to  be  the  essence  of  inflammation ;  and  he  noticed 
that  their  well-fed  plethoric  patients  fared  much  worse  than  the 
previously  sickly  or  poor  ones  *  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  '^  two 
patients  perish  in  the  ^^  hands  of  the  doctors,  who  never  recovered 
after  falling  into  syncope;''  and  fsvea  when  immediate  death  was 
not  the  result,  he  saw  that  excessive  bleeding  would  prolong  the 
disease  and  make  it  more  fatal,  would  produce  various  cachexiee, 

*  'Meth.  Med./  x,  5.  »  Ib!a.,  xi,  9. 

*  'Cur.  Rat.  per  Sang  Miss./  18,  de  Sectis  8 ;  'In  Vict.  Bat./  iv,  19. 

*  '  Meth.  Med.,'  xiii,  11.  «  « Art.  Cur./  ii,  2. 
«  '  Meth.  Med./  xi,  14 ;  *  Art.  Cur./  i,  13. 

'  <  Meth.  Med./  zi,  16. 
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anaemia^  dropsy^  orthopncea,  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
paralysis,  and  insanity  ^ — ^a  catalogue  almost  exhaustiye  of  the  various 
ills  which  an  opponent  of  venesection  might  attribute  to  it. 

It  is  therefore  clear  enough  that  be  never  bled  in  the  indiscriminate 
way  in  which,  alas  1  our  African  or  Indian  practitioners  used  to  do, 
or  as  is  still  unhappily  the  rule  with  Italian  and  Spanish  physicians ; 
and  we  must  remember,  in  any  estimate  of  his  bloodletting  ten- 
dencies, that  he  had  to  do  with  the  most  gluttonous  and  idle  race 
that  perhaps  ever  existed.  It  is  still  more  certam  that  he  would 
never  have  followed  the  late  Trench  practice  of  invariably  starving 
after  bleeding ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  often  found  it  advisable  to 
feed  well  afterwards,^  and  thought  previous  abstinence  from  food 
was  a  contra-indication  to  bleeding.^ 

Cupping  was  practised  with  the  usual  object  of  attracting  blood 
to  the  part  cupped ;  therefore  the  pubes  and  thighs  were  cupped 
some  days  before  the  supposed  catamenial  period  in  amenorrhcea,^ 
the  back  of  the  neck  was  eupped  for  various  ophthalmia^/  the 
breasts  were  dry  cupped  in  menorrhagia,  and  the  pioscordia  in 
epistaxis.^ 

Galen  used  also  to  employ  the  plan  of  rubbing  the  limbs  and 
then  binding  them;  not,  as  did  Erasistratus,  to  supersede  blood- 
letting, but  to  produce,  as  1  suppose,  something  of  the  effect  of 
''  Junod's  boot." 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  to  refer  to  a  very  interesting  use  which 
Galen  made  of  friction.  When  a  completely  adynamic  case  of  fever 
came  before  him,  with  feeble  pulse,  and  cola,  livid,  swollen  skin,  he 
never  bled  or  purged,  but  ordered  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  to 
be  rubbed  roughly^  bi^nning  from  the  feet  and  going  upwards,  and 
continuing  this  treatment  until  the  whole  body  became  very  hot.^ 
Every  one  will  recognise  the  similarity  between  this  process  and  the 
hot  mustard  baths  recommended  by  Trousseau  and  others  in  cases 
of  adynamic  typhoid  and  scarlatina;  and  it  may  be  worth  remem- 
bering as  a  possible  resource  in  cases  of  scarlatina  where  the  cold 
affusion  seems  desirable,  but  cannot  be  practised  on  account  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  patient's  relatiyes. 

feefore  passing  to  speak  of  some  of  the  medicines  employed  in 
Galen's  time,  I  may  remark  that  by  the  first  reading  the  prescrip- 
tions ordered  by  the  old  physicians  two  effects  are  produoed  on  the 
mind.  The  first  is  a  feeling  of  ^reat  thankftilness  that  one  was  not 
bom  in  an  age  when  every  conceivable  nastiness  of  the  animal  king- 

1  'Meth.Med./ix,10, 

^  '  Opt.  Sect./  28 ;  *  Venagect.  adv.  Erasistrateeos/  3. 

8  « Meth.  Med.,  v,  13.  *  •  Cur.  Rat.  per  Sajig.  MIm.,'  18. 

•  •  Meth.  Med./  xiii,  19.  •  Ibid.,  v,  8. 

X  Ibid.,  xU,  3, 
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dom  was  freely  administered  ;^  the  second  is  a  belief  tliat  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  to  discover  what  medicines  they  really  relied  upon 
among  the  endless  and  complicated  formulse  which  are  enumerated 
for  every  disease.  However,  those  which  they  chiefly  trusted  to 
may  be  generally  found  out  by  comparing  a  number  of  prescriptions 
for  the  same  disease,  or  by  the  special  remarks  made  on  them.* 

Among  the  medicines  used  by  Galen  and  his  contemporaries  there 
are  only  a  few  which  were  as  well  known  and  as  commonly  em- 
ployed as  at  the  present  day ;  the  greater  number  are  now  aban- 
doned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  of  our  most 
valued  medicines  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  violent  poisons, 
or  were  totally  unknown  to  them.  I  may  say  a  little  about  each  of 
these  classes. 

I.  Medicines  ui^d  now  and  in  Galevis  time. 

Opium  is  at  the  head  of  this  list,  for  there  is,  I  suppose,  scarcely 
a  known  use  of  opium  which  was  not  understood  then.  Gralen,  per- 
haps, used  it  more  freely  than  we  should  in  cases  of  continued  fever 
where  there  was  much  pain,  insomnia,  or  great  excretion  f  and  it 
was  the  favorite  medicme  in  his  time  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  with 
abundant  expectoration  and  troublesome  cough.* 

But  opium  was  also  the  chief  ingredient  (combined  with  almost 
all  known  aromatics  and  stimulants)  in  the  various  ''  antidotes  ** 
which  were  taken  habitually  by  the  S/omans  to  preserve  them  from 
the  ill  effects  of  poison,*  of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,^  and  of 
bad  diet  J  These  antidotes,  or  "theriacffi,*'  came  afterwards  to  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  almost  all  diseases,  in  an  indiscriminate 
manner,  the  rationale  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  follow. 

Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  in  their  ingenious  endeavour  to  explain 
the  action  of  cinchona  in  malarial  fevers,  point  out  that  these 
compounds  must  have  had  something  of  the  same  effect  as  bark, 
which  they  call  *'  a  kind  of  natural  theriaca ;®  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  real  explanation  of  their  former  value  and  present  neglect ;  they 

^  It  is  but  fair  to  Galen  to  admit  that  he  opposes,  with  some  aeTflrity,  odc 
Xetiocrates,  who  used  every  on€  of  the  most  disg^stijog  secretions  of  the  body  in 
medicine !     (*  Simp.  Med.  Fac./  x,  i.) 

^  Galen's  work,  *  De  Simplicintn  Medicamentornm  Facnltate/  is  a  treatise  on 
materia  medica;  the'De  CompoaitloBe  Phorroacorum  secandum  Locos'  (one  Df 
his  most  valuable  works),  is  a"8electa  e  PraMJcriptis ;"  and  the  '  I>e  Composi- 
tione  Pharmacorum  per  Genera '  deals  with  practical  pharmacy. 

>  « Meth.  Med./  xii,  1. 

*  *  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc/  vii,  2,  3. 

'  For  instance,  "  Antonine,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  poisoners,  used  to  take 
every  day  a  piece  of  theriaca,  of  the  size  of  an  Egyptian  bean." 

'  Hence  the  name  dtiptaKuu 

7  '  De  Antid.,'  i. 

^  '  Traits  de  Mat.  M^d.,'  6e  6d.,  ii,  448.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
these  authors  are  wrong  in  snppoung  theriaca  to  have  been  generally  used  in  the 
treatment  of  ague. 
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served  a  purpose  which  is  now  more  effectually  answered  bj  cinchona 
and  its  derivative.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
how  the  theriacsB  could  preserve  from  the  venom  of  serpents,  yet 
the  author  of  the  treatise  *  De  Theriaca  ad  Pisonem ''  ^  had  his  facts 
(if  facts  they  were)  to  go  upon.  "No  one  has  ever  been  known  to 
die  who  took  theriaca  immediately  after  having  been  bitten  by  one 
of  those  animals  which  destroy  life ;  and  if  any  one  takes  it,  and  is 
bitten  soon  afterwards,  its  venom  is  harmless,  as  has  been  frequently 
proved  by  judges,  who  (having  power  to  put  to  death  and  to  pardon, 
and  being  desirous  of  trying  this  medicine)  have  given  it  to  criminals 
condemned  to  death.''  The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had 
tried  the  same  experiment  on  wild  fowl,  and  with  the  same  results. 

Squills,  again,  were  employed  for  the  same  diuretic  and  expectorant 
effects  as  by  us.*  They  were  sometimes  pushed  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  for,  after  one  prescription  containing  squills,  Galen  remarks, 
*'  It  is  a  good  remedy,  and  after  its  use  patients  pass  blood  by 
urine.''* 

Aloes,  galls,  all  the  terebinthinate  drugs,  the  resins  and  gum- 
resins,  were  much  more  largely  employed  than  at  the  present  day ; 
while  scammony,  castor  oil,  colocynth,  henbane,  conium,  and  many 
other  medicines,  were  equally  well  known.  The  root  of  the  male  ana 
female  ferns  were  used  to  destroy  the  taenia,^  and  also  as  a  bitter  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  liver  disease.  Bhubarb  (probably  from  its 
scarcity)  was  but  little  employed. 

II.  Medicines  used  now,  unknown  or  not  employed  hy  th^  ancients. 

Under  this  head  are,  of  course,  to  be  ranged  all  the  valuable 
accessions  to  the  materia  medica  derived  from  the  New  World,  and 
almost  all  the  medicines  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  which 
were  employed  only  externally  by  Galen.^  The  only  exceptions  are, 
the  Lemnian  earth,  which  was  given  for  the  bites  of  snakes ;  the 
Armenian  earth,  which  was  given  during  a  plague  which  devastated 
Rome  in  Galen's  time  ;•  alum,  which  was  used  as  an  astringent  for 
dysentery  and  haematuria  ;7  and  burnt  oyster  shells  and  hartshorn, 
which  seem  to  have  been  only  employed  m  dysentery.® 

But  if  Galen  and  his  contemporaries  were  timid  in  administering 
mineral  substances  by  the  mouth,  they  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
bold  in  using  them  in  other  ways.  Litharge,  antimony,  realgar, 
orpiment,  blue  vitriol,  verdigris,  calamine,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  were 
used  far  more  freely  than  we  should  venture  to  do ;  they  were  very 

'  Apparently  not  Qalen,  according  to  Ackermann  (Fabric'ms,  *  Bib.  Gkbc,'  iv,  19). 
'  *  Simp.  Med.  Fac./  viii.  '  •  Comp.  Phann.  Loa./  ix,  2. 

*  *  Simp.  Med.  Fac./  viii.  '  Ibid.,  ix. 

•  Ibid.,  ix.  '  '  Comp.  Pbarm.  Loc.,'  ix,  5,  x,  1. 
«  Ibid.,  X.  5 ;  "  Bemed.  Fac.  Par." 
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constautlj  applied  to  ulcers,  to  carious  teethj  and  injected  into  the 
bowel  in  dysentay.^ 

III.  Medicines  e^nploi/ed  by  the  ancients  and  not  used  now, 

* 

All  of  these  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  they 
are  extremely  numerous,  but  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  is  apium  or  petroselinum,  by  which 
names  were  meant  apparently  the  parsley  and  celery,  wild  or  cul- 
tivated. Apium  was  constantly  used  as  a  diuretic  in  fevers,^  and  to 
relieve  painful  affection  of  the  kidneys,^  to  promote  the  cataraenia, 
and,  combined  with  the  seeds  of  umbelliferee,  to  relieve  colic*  I 
have  made  a  few  trials  of  parsley  seed,  and  am  sure  tliat  further 
experience  would  prove  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  medicine.  Its  em- 
menagogue  action  is  (as  MM.  Joret  and  Homolle  showed^)  very 
evident  in  cases  of  atonic  ameuorrhosa,  and  it  also  evidently  acts  as 
a  diuretic  and  a  sedative  to  the  urinary  organs. 

The  root  of  the  common  caper  was  also  employed  (by  Galen 
more  than  his  predecessors)  in  the  treatment  of  "  indurated''  spleen.^ 
Its  utility  in  such  cases  was  probably  owing  to  its  being  a  powerful 
purgative  and  diuretic,  and  containing  also  a  bitter  principle ;  but 
Galen  speaks  so  well  in  its  favour  from  his  own  experience  that  it 
might  be  worth  a  trial  in  what  Sir  11.  Martin  calls  "  endemic  con- 
gestion of  the  spleen,''  wliich  is  treated  in  India  with  purges  and 
tonics. 

Pepper  was  not  only  employed  as  a  stimulant  aromatic,  but  also 
in  tertian  and  quartan  ague,  as  previously  recommended  by  Dios- 
corides  and  Celsus.  This  is  interesting,  as  it  corroborates  the  remarks 
made  in  modem  times  on  the  antiperiodic  power  of  this  substance. 

Of  the  three  purgative  medicines  mentioned  in  the  following 
passage,*^  two  are  unknown  to  modem  practice,  and  might  perhaps 
be  tried  witli  advantage.  "  Scammony  produces  a  great  excretion  of 
yellow  bile;  the  Attic  epithymum  (dodder),  of  black  bile;  and  tlie 
seed  of  the  (Daphne)  gnidium,  of  pituitous  and  watery  matter." 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  ''  Galenicals"  which  might  be 
found  useful  in  practice,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  perhaps, 
"  auram  latet  in  stercore  illo  scholastico,"  and  that,  now  we  have 
abandoned  the  errors  of  polypharmacy,  many  a  valuable  medicine 
might  be  found  in  the  simples  which  we  neglect. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  treatment  of 

*  '  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./  v,  9,  x,  S,  7 ;  and  *  Art.  Cnr./  ii,  2,  8,  10. 
«  'Art  Cur./  i,  9;  'Meth.  Med.,'  xi\  9. 

*  *  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./  x,  1. 

*  *  Simp.  Med.  Vaa/  viii. 

'  Troasseau  et  Pidonx,  'Mat.  MM./  ii,  894. 

«  '  Art.  Cur./  u,  5 ;  '  M«th.  Med./  xiii,  19 ;  '  Simp.  Med.  Fac./  vii. 

■  'Ther.  ad  Pia./ 3. 
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some  of  the  most  important  diseases,  and  will  first  remark  that  two 
errors  were  very  common  in  Galenas  time.  The  first  was  the  error 
in  diagnosis  (probable  enough  in  a  climate  where  malarial  and 
pestilential  fevers  were  rife)  of  taking  the  pyrexia  caused  by  some 
local  inflammation  to  be  an  essential  fever.^  The  second  was  the 
almost  uniformly  stimulating  and  astringent  plan  on  which  all  local 
diseases  were  treated.  Our  author  strove  to  oppose  this,^  but  he  was 
evidently  often  carried  away  by  the  current. 

Simple  ephemeral  fevers,  which  were  commonly  produced  by 
checked  secretion,  by  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  by  emotion  of  mind, 
or  over-fatigue  of  body,  were  treated  generally  by  baths  alone ;  light 
food  and  wine  were  generally  allowed? 

Bubo-fevers  (probably  not  plague,  but  the  same  as  the  epidemics 
described  by  Captain  Galton  and  Dr.  Sutherland^  as  common  in 
Mediterranean  cities)  were  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  He 
gave  no  wine  until  the  bubo  had  gone  down;  he  applied  wool  dipped 
in  hot  oil  to  these  swellings,  and  dressed  the  sores  (which  he  con- 
sidered caused  the  bubos)  with  a  stimulating  ointment.  The  treatment 
of  intermittent  fevers  was  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  his  theory 
that  in  tertian  the  liver  was  chiefly  affected,  in  quartan  the  spleen, 
and  in  quotidian  the  stomach.  He  looked  upon  tertian  as  the 
mildest  of  the  intermittents,  having  observed  that  r^ular  tertian 
generally  ended  with  the  seventh  attack,  while  quartan  was  far  more 
tedious,  and  quotidian  was  most  dangerous.® 

In  perfectly  regular  tertian  he  gave  purges  or  emetics,  used  apium 
or  anethum  as  a  diuretic,  and  wormwood  and  warm  baths  at  a  later 
period  of  the  disease.  When  tertian  was  irregular  he  applied  heat 
to  the  epigastrium,  gave  an  emetic,  bled  unless  there  were  contra- 
indications, and  then  administered  pepper  and  other  stimulants  for 
seven  days,  after  which  he  fell  back  upon  wormwood.  For  quartan 
he  bled  if  the  patient  was  plethoric,  ordered  a  full  diet  of  easily 
digestible  food  (looking  to  the  probably  long  duration  of  the  disease), 
and  gave  pepper.  For  quotidian  he  employed  oxymel  and  powerful 
diuretics.^ 

"  Putrid*'  continued  fevers  were  treated  with  the  main  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  putrescent  matter  supposed  to  be  containea  in  the 
blood  by  urine,  stools,  and  sweat.  He  began  therefore  by  giving 
plenty  of  barley-water  and  oxymel,  or  infusion  of  parsley  root^  and 
clysters.      Afterwards  he  gave  camomile  and  light  wine,  which  he 

*  *  De  PrcBCOg.  ad  Posth.'  *  e,ff,*  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./  viii,  2,  x,  2. 

8  'Art.  Cup.,'  i,  2;  'Meth.  M«*cl.,'  viii. 

^  Quoted  by  Aitken,  vol.  i,  p.  369.  Galen  is  nnfortanately  not  very  explicit  on 
the  Bubject  of  the  plagne  spoken  of  in  '  Simp.  Med.  Fao./  ix,  and  '  Meth.  Med.,' 
V,  12;  bnt  it  was  most  probably  a  fever  of  typhoKd  character. 

»  'Art.  Cur.,'  i,  3;  'Meth.  Med./  xiii,  B. 

«  '  Art.  Ciir./  i,  8. 

7  'Art.  Cnr./  i,  »— 12. 
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found  of  especial  value  in  promoting  all  the  secretions^  and  ordered 
tepid  baths.^    He  only  bled  young,  strong,  plethoric  patients.^ 

Gralen  attached  great  importance  to  the  ^^era^  treatment  of  many 
apparently  local  diseases,  such  as  ulcers,  skin  diseases  of  the  scalp, 
and  diseases  of  the  eye.* 

Among  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  I  find  few  points  worthy  of 
note,  beyond  the  distinction  (which  Hippocrates  had  established,  and 
which  has  unfortunately  only  lately  been  brought  again  to  light) 
between  the  opposite  causes  of  somewhat  similar  diseases.  TIlus, 
Galen  points  out  that  loss  of  blood  will  produce  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  lax  paralysis,*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plethora  will  cause 
apoplexy  and  other  like  diseases.** 

In  all  cerebral  diseases,  when  the  age,  strength,  and  previous  con- 
dition of  the  patient  allowed  it,  he  used  to  bleed,  to  apply  stimulant 
aromatics  to  the  nose  and  head  when  the  patient  was  msensible,  or 
cold  poppy  fomentations  in  cases  of  mania  or  delirium.^  In  paralysis 
the  usual  practice  was  to  use  stimulating  frictions  and  anodynes 
internally.'' 

Epilepsy  had  been  studied  with,  perhaps,  more  care  than  any 
other  nervous  disease,  all  the  main  phenomena  being  described  by 
Galen.®  He  treated  the  disease  on  general  principles,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  cause.  Thus,  he  bled  plethoric  patients,  generally 
from  the  saphena  vein  in  the  leg,  and  purged  others  regularly  every 
spring.^  When  the  stomach  appeared  to  be  at  fault  he  administered 
aloes  and  bitters — a  plan  which  he  also  followed  in  stomach-vertigo. 
Theriaca  was  given  for  epilepsy,  as  for  most  other  diseases,^®  and 
stimulants  applied  to  the  neaa ;"  while  a  number  of  strange  miscel- 
laneous remeaies  (ass's  hoof,  goat's  liver,  hare's  blood,  peony  root 
hung  round  the  neck !  &c.)  were  employed.  Yet  the  result  of  all 
this  treatment  is  summed  up  in  a  sentence  of  remarkable  candour : 
— ''  Those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  puberty  are  seldom  or  never 
cured.''i» 

Palpitation  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  complaint,  and 
to  have  been  always  relieved  by  bleeding  and  low  diet.^'  **  Pleuritis" 
and  ''peripneumonia"  attract  our  attention  first  among  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  words, 
and  their  identity  with  those  we  still  employ  to  designate  two  very 

<  M eth.  Med./  xi,  9.  '  Ibid.,  14. 

Ibid.,  ill,  2,  8;  '  Conip.  Fbam.  Loc,  i ;  '  Aph./  vi,  81. 

•Aph./  vu,  9;  'Meth.  Med.,'  viii,  10. 

'  Apb.,'  vi,  81  s  *  Cor.  Rat.  per  Sang.  Miss.' 

'  Meth.  Med.,'  xui,  21.  ^  '  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  vii,  3. 

'  Loc.  Aff.,'  iii,  7. 

'Cur.  Rat.  per  Sang.  MU».,'  vi;  '  AphV  4ff,  '*  Purg.  Med." 
"  *  Ther.  ad  Pis. '  xv. 

*  '  Loc.  Aff.,'  V,  6;  'Simp.  Med.  Fac.,'  iv,  18.  '2  lutrod. 

»  '  Loc.  Aff.,'  V,  2. 
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important  diseases.  Yet  their  meaning  was  not  qnite  the  same  as 
at  the  present  day ;  for  by  *'  pleuritis''  was  signified,  besides  what 
we  call  pleurisy,  all  those  cases  of  inflammation  of  tiie  lung  where 
the  pulse  was  hard  and  the  breathing  was  not  very  difficulty  all 
remaining  cases  of  pneumonia  being  called  "neripneumonia/^^  The 
ancients,  consequently,  had  remarked  that  the  sputa  were  not  in- 
variably rusty  or  blood-coloured  in  pleuritis,  but  were  always  so  in 
peripneurooma.^  If  they  had  founded  their  distinction  on  the  colour 
of  the  expectoration  (the  prognostic  value  of  which  they  had  care- 
fully noted^),  their  classification  would  have  been  anatomically 
correct.  The  opinion  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that  ''  pleuritis'' 
generally  lasts  seven  or  nine  days,*  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
modem  Viennese  school  on  the  "cyclic"  character  of  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  adopted  for  both  diseases  was  to  begin  by  applying 
hot  fomentations  ;**  if  they  did  not  relieve  the  pain  and  other  symp- 
toms, blood  was  let  from  the  vein  of  the  affected  side,'  and  purges 
were  administered — ^generaDy  colocynth  and  hellebore^ — unless  there 
was  diarrhoea,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  sign.^  Confections 
were  given,  containing  opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  diuretics.'  After 
evacuation,  wine  was  generally  allowed,  especially  when  the  sputa 
were  scanty,  and  light  food.^^ 

Acute  bronchitis  occupied  a  comparatively  insignificant  place  in 
Galen's  pathology,  no  doubt  because  all  cases  of  severe  capillary 
bronchitis  were  included  under  the  term  "  peripneumonia."  It  was 
treated  usually  in  his  time  with  opium,  mandrake,  and  henbane — 
a  plan  which  was  originated  by  Andromachus  for  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  secretion  in  the  chest  was  abundant.  When  sleep  was 
required  Galen  used  to  add  cooked  must  of  wine  to  the  narcotics, 
and  when  the  secretion  was  scanty  he  gave  honey,  which  he  found 
injurious  when  the  expectoration  was  greater  in  quantity.^^ 

In  chronic  bronchitis  and  "  orthopnoea"  (vesicular  emphysema)  he 
ordered  light  wine  for  drink ;  the  narcotic  preparations  were  com- 
bined with  pepper,  horehound,  galbanum,  &c. ;  and  when  the  sputa 
were  veiy  abundant,  yet  too  tenacious  to  be  easily  expectorated,  he 
preferred  squilb  and  oxymel  in  rather  large  doses."^^ 

Those  cases  of  phthisis  which  begin  insidiously  were  included 
under  the  head  of  chronic  bronchitis^^  and  loss  of  voice,^*  and  were 
treated  with  opium  or  hyoscyamus  and  conium,  combined  with  the 

»  *  Subfig.,  Empir./  6 ;  *  Vict.  Rat.,'  iii,  49.  *  '  Loc.  Aff.,'  ii,  9. 

«  •  Tot.  Morb.  Temp./  6 ;  *  Apb.,'  i,  12.  *  Ibid. 

^  Probably  to  allow  for  xniBtaken  pleurodynia  or  intercostal  neuralgia  ('  Loc. 
Aff./  u,  9). 

*  Sometimes  even  to  syncope  ( iv  *  Vict.  Rat.,'  73). 

7  « Vict.  Rat,'  i,  2,  83.  «  Introd.,  13. 

9  •  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  vii,  6.  »«  *  Vict.  Rat,'  iii,  3. 

"  •  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  vii,  2,  3.  »*  Ibid.,  vii,  4,  6. 

"  Ibid.,  vii,  5.  ^*  Ibid.,  vii,  1,  2. 
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different  aromatics;  turpentine  resin  and  myrrh  were  very  generally 
added  to  these  confections,  by  the  use  of  one  of  which  one  of  the 
emperors  is  said  to  have  been  cured.^ 

ualen  generally  bled  in  the  beginning  if  the  patient  was  strong 
enough,  and  gave  an  opiate  confection  at  night,  to  check  cough  and 
procure  sleep,  every  means  (of  diet,  exercise,  &c.)  being  employed 
to  strengthen  the  patient.*  A  warm  and  dry  climate  was  considered 
the  most  suitable.  Upper  Egypt  or  Libya  being  generally  chosen.' 
Oalen  also  practised  the  "  cure  de  lait**  with  very  great  success ;  he 
sent  very  many  of  his  phthisical  patients  by  sea  to  Tabise,  a  village 
on  the  southern  side  of  Vesuvius,  and  close  to  the  Bay  of  Sorrento, 
in  which  sheltered  climate  they  principally  Uved  upon  milk  warm 
from  the  cow,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  honey,  or  of  salt  if 
the  bowels  were  confined.* 

He  attributed  those  cases  of  phthisis  which  begin  with  more 
acute  symptoms  to  *'  ulcer  in  the  lung,"  which  he  perceived  fre- 
quently came  on  after  an  attack  of  hsemoptysis  (Morton's  '^  phthisis 
ab  bsemoptoe)/' 

In  order  to  check  the  inflammation  which  he  believed  caused  the 
ulcer,  he  used  to  resort  to  very  severe  treatment,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  abstract  of  two  cases,  which  he  reports  more  fully  than 
is  his  custom.  The  first  is  that  of  a  great  lady,  who  sent  for  him  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  attack  of  haemoptysis  : 

'^  I  did  not  like  to  bleed  her,  as  she  had  had  a  catarrh  for  four 
days,  and  therefore  had  gone  almost  without  food ;  but  I  ordered  a 
sharp  clyster,  had  her  legs  and  arms  rubbed  with  a  stimulating  pre- 
paration, and  bound,  and  gave  her  weak  barley-water  for  diet  and 
some  fruit.  *  At  bed-time  I  administered  theriaca,"  the  opium  in 
which  produced  sleep  and  checked  the  secretion.  Next  day,  ''  the 
catarrh  bein^  ended,  it  was  quite  plain,  from  the  character  of  the 

breathing  and  the  cough,  that  the  lung  required  cleansing I 

kept  her  perfectly  quiet  and  silent,  had  her  limbs  rubbed  and  bound, 
and  had  the  whole  body  rubbed,''  the  head  shaved,  and  a  stimulating 
application  used  to  it.  "This  evening,  again,  I  gave  theriaca" 
(with  less  opium  than  the  night  before).  TJIm  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  from  that  time  continued,  with  the  addition  of  honey  as  an 
expectorant,  and  good  food  was  given  to  keep  up  the  strength.  In 
the  second  case,  "  A  young  man  who  had  a  cough,  not  from  catarrh, 
but  from  cold  ejecting  the  organs  of  respiration,  bad  spit  up  half  a 
pint  of  blood.  I  bled  him  twice  on  the  first  day,  and  twice  again 
the  next  day ;  had  the  limbs  rubbed  and  bound  on  the  first  day,  and 
gave  at  night"  a  confection  containing  opium.  "  The  second  day, 
after  bleeding,  I  applied  thapsia  (a  rubefacient)  to  the  chest 

»  ' De  Antid./  ii.  ^  « yj^^^^  ^i^*  y^  14 

«  Introd.  *  '  Meth.  Med./  v,  12. 
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and  the  same  on  the  third  day.  For  the  first  two  dajs  I  allowed 
only  weak  barley-water ;  on  the  third  day  stronger  bariey-water,  and 
some  fish  or  other  light  food.  I  continued  to  give  the  confection 
on  the  second  and  third  evenings,  for  it  produces  sleep,  relieves 

pain,  and  checks  secretion In  this  way  I  have  cured  iJl 

those  who  have  put  themselves  under  my  care  from  the  first  day  of 
the  disease.''^ 

The  distinction  drawn  by  Galen  between  these  two  varieties  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  slow,  non-inflammatory,  bronchitic,  and 
the  inflammatory  ulcerative  form,  correspond,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
with  that  which  the  German  physicians  of  the  present  day  propose, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  most  clearly  expounded  by  Niemeyer  in  the 
articles  of  his  treatise  on  medicine  devoted  to  this  subject. 

As  regards  prognosis,  Galen  had  observed  that  those  phthisical 
patients  whose  sputa  tasted  salt  were  in  the  worst  case  ;•  and  he  fol- 
lowed Hippocrates  in  recognising  the  fatal  influence  of  diarrhoea,  and 
in  looking  upon  loss  of  hair  as  a  very  bad  sign.* 

Indigestion  (a  more  prominent  disease  among  the  lazy  gluttonous 
Eomans  than  even  among  our  own  countrymen  at  the  present  day) 
was  treated  by  most  of  Galen's  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  a  purely  empirical  and  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  Thus,  Andro- 
machus,  whose  position  as  physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero  gave  him 
great  influence,  used  to  treat  dyspepsia,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  with 
aloes  and  aromatics,  which  he  administered  three  or  four  times  a 
day  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  same  plan  was  also  followed  by 
Themison  and  other  men  of  note,  and  of  course,  as  Galen  re- 
marked, benefited  many  dyspeptics,  and  seriously  injured  many 
others.* 

Galen  himself  began  practice  with  the  principle,  which  had  been  laid 
down  for  him  by  his  teachers,  that  in  all  cases  of  dyspepsia  the  stomach 
required  strengthening  by  the  internal  administration  of  astringents 
and  the  application  of  rubefacients  to  the  epigastrium,  a  principle 
which  he  very  soon  discovered  to  be  untrue.^  He  would  then 
appear  to  have  adopted,  in  the  main,  the  mode  of  treatment  proposed 
by  one  Archigenes,  who  had  pointed  out  all  the  chief  rational  indi- 
cations of  treatment.  In  acute  accidental  dyspepsia  he  produced 
vomiting,  applied  hot  cloths  to  the  head  and  prcecordia,  and  starved 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  if  it  became  atonic  ne  gave  three  or  four 
cups  of  cold  water,  or,  in  more  chronic  cases,  ice  three  or  four  times 
a  day  on  an  empty  stomach.  When  there  was  great  heat  he  applied 
cold  to  the  epigastrium,  and  for  acid  eructations  administered  a  dose 
of  coriander  before  meala.    Obstinate  cases  of  vomiting  were  treated 

I  *  Meth.  Med./  v,  18.  «  Ibid.,  v,  14. 

•'  iv  ♦  Aph./  12,  14.  <  « Comp.  Pimrm.  Loc.,'  yiii,  2. 

•'  •  Mfth.  Med./  vii,  4. 
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with  v^etable  astringentsj  and^  as  a  last  resource,  with  opium  and 
aromatics.^  Galen  based  his  own  division  of  dyspepsia  on  the  "  tern* 
peraments/'  which  he  considered  to  dominate  the  whole  of  medicine; 
so  that  the  varieties  distinguished  by  him  were  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  an  undue  preponderance  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  or  dryness*  Not 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  theoretical  points,  I  may  mention  that 
our  author  tells  us  that  in  "  hot''  cases  food  taken  is  rapidly  decom- 
posed, and  there  is  much  thirst,  fever,  and  fetid  flatulence ;  while  in 
cases  of  '^  cold''  indigestion  there  is  no  thirst  or  fever,  but  simple 
apepsia,  without  any  rapid  decomposition  of  the  food  taken,  and  with 
acid  inodorous  eructations.^  The  former  of  these,  therefore,  cor- 
responds to  our  "  irritative,"  the  latter  to  our  "  atonic,"  variety  of 
dyspepsia. 

The  "  moist"  kind  Oalen  connected  with  dropsy,  and  the  '^  dry" 
with  old  age  or  marasmus ;  but  these  last  two  were  generally  com- 
plicated with  either  "  hot"  or  "  cold"  dyspepsia,  and  were  looked 
upon  as  much  more  difficult  of  cure  than  the  two  former.  These 
two  he  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  employed  by  Archi- 
genes;  and  I  suppose  that,  before  the  chemical  discoveries  made  in 
a  later  age,  no  more  rational  plan  could  be  adopted — ^giving  iced 
drinks  in  "  hot"  dyspepsia,  and  strong  wine,  highly  spiced  food,  and 
little  drink,  in  "  cold"  cases.*  i'or  the  "  dry"  variety  (correspond- 
ing to  the  senile  dyspepsia  so  well  described  by  Durand-Farder)  he 
used  to  order  warm  baths,  abundance  of  milk,  and  nourishing,  easily 
digestible  food.^  The  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives are  too  long  to  give  here,  being  minute,  although  thoroughly 
practical.^  Stomach-headaches  were  treated  by  producing  vomiting, 
and  purging  with  aloes  and  aromatics,  Audromacnus's  ''  mera  picra" 
finding  here  its  best  use.  Scammony  was  added  when  the  biliary 
secretion  was  considered  to  be  in  fault.  Stimulant  applications  were 
used  to  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  poppy  poultices  or  lotions  of. 
solanum.^ 

Perhaps  diseases  of  the  liver  give  us  occasion  to  make  the  fewest 
practical  notes  of  treatment  in  Ualen's  time,  owing  to  the  very  con- 
fused state  of  diagnosis,  and  to  the  exaggerated  ideas  entertained 

'  ABclepiades  had  been  bold  enough  to  adminbter  sulphate  of  copper  in  ohati- 
nate  vomiting,  for  which  he  is  duly  censured  by  Qalen  ('  Comp.  Pb&rm.  Loc./  Tiii* 
3.4). 

3  <  Sympt.  Cant./  iii,  1 ;  '  Loc  Aff./  i,  5 ;  *  San.  T«./  vi,  10. 

s  '  Meth.  Med./  vii,  4. 

*  *  Mai.  des  Vieill.'  p.  723. 

*  Galen  considered  human  milk  the  moet  effectual,  but  (as  he  amusingly  ex- 
presMB  it)  used  to  order  asaes*  milk  for  those  asses  who  did  not  Hke  returning  to 
their  infantile  condition ! 

*  « San.  Tu.,*  vi,  10 ;  '  Meth.  Med.,'  vii,  13. 

'  'Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  ii,  1.  Probably  the  solanum  (^rpvxvov)  used  was 
stramonium.  The  wrpvxvov  iauvikov  is  evidently  belladonna,  not  (as  Pcreira 
considers)  Stramonium. 
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by  Oalen  and  his  school  of  the  importance  of  the  liver.^  I  need 
only  here  remark  that  icteras  was  very  justly  recognised  as  bang, 
not  a  disease  in  itself,  but  a  symptom  of  other  diseases.  Thus,  it 
was  looked  upon  sometimes  as  a  crisis  in  fever,  and  was  then  treated 
by  warm  baths  and  frictions,^  means  certainly  very  often  useful  in 
icteras  at  the  present  day.  When  dependent  on  local  affection  of 
the  liver,  it  was  considered  to  be  produced  either  by  obstruction,  in- 
flammation^ or  tumour,^  in  which  cases  the  ancients  generally  purged 
with  colocynth  or  gave  diuretics  and  wormwood. 

Diseases  of  the  spleen  occupied  a  far  more  important  position  in 
Galen's  pathology  than  in  ours.  This  is  owing,  partly  to  the  *' in- 
durations'' of  the  spleen  which  followed  malarial  fevers,  and  for 
which  quinine  was  not  then  available,  partly  to  error  in  diagnosis, 
the  affection  of  the  spleen  being  looked  upon  as  a  primary  disease, 
when  it  was  in  reality  a  secondary  one.  Tne  favorite  remedy  before 
Galen's  own  time  was  apparently  squills,*  the  root  of  the  caper  (of 
which  I  have  spoken  above)  having  being  probably  brought  into 
notice  by  Galen  himself.  He  mentions,  among  many  other  remedies, 
that  the  water  in  which  red-hot  iron  had  been  frequently  plunged 
was  recommended  as  a  drink  by  Aj^chigenes.  It  is  curious  that 
Galen  twice^  insists  on  dark  colour  of  the  skin  as  a  symptom  of 
great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  splenic  diseases.  In  acute  splenic 
diseases  he  generally  purged  freely,  a  thing  he  was  afraid  of  in  liver 
disease  ;*  in  either  case  he  used  to  cup  over  the  affected  organ. 

Dysentery  is  the  most  important  by  far  of  the  intestinal  diseases 
treated  of  by  Galen.  It  consisted  essentially,  according  to  him,  of 
ulceration  of  the  intestine,  produced  by  some  acrid  humour,  generally 
bile.7  He  considered  it  specially  common  in  spring  and  summer/ 
and  in  persons  who,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  hard  work,  had 
given  it  up.'  The  best  medicine  he  knew  of  was  to  take  very  little 
food.^®  When  the  dysentery  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel 
he  trusted  mainly  to  remedies  given  by  the  mouth  (such  as  burnt 
oyster  shells  and  hart's  horn,  and  confections  of  opium,  with  galls, 
quince,  sumach,  and  tamarisk) ;  when  the  rectum  was  ulcerated  (as 
was  believed  to  be  specially  indicated  by  tenesmus)  enemata  were 

'  Yet  (m  Freriohfl  remarks,  in  the  hiBtorical  introduction  to  his  great  work  on 
diseases  of  the  liver)  the  present  generation  of  physicians  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
returned  to  Galen's  helief  in  the  sangnifying  action  of  the  liver. 

«  *  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  ix,  i.  »  In  xv  *  Aph.,*  62 ;  •  Loc  AC'  v,  7. 

*  *  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./  x,  2.  '  *  Loc.  Aff./  v,  7,  vi,  1. 

•  '  Meth.  Med.,'  xui,  15. 

7  *  Loc.  Aff.,'  i,  2.    In  ii  *  Epid.,'  u,  17. 

^  In  '  Nat.  Hum.,'  i,  33.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  says  ('  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./ 
vii,  2)  drinking  the  sediment  of  water  which  had  passed  through  leaden  pipes 
was  a  cause  of  dysentery.  Can  he  have  intended  to  speak  of  bronze  instead  of 
leaden  conduits,  in  which  case  copper  colic  (of  which  dysentery  is  a  symptom) 
would  be  produced  ? 

»  In  '  Artie./  iv,  40.  "  •  Rcmed.  Fac.  Par.' 
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preferred^  alum^  orpiment^  realgar^  and  other  violent  irritants^  being 
employed.^ 

Dropsy  was  supposed  by  our  author  to  be  most  frequently  caused 
by  induration  of  the  liver,  but  he  also  recognised  as  causes  diseases 
of  the  spleen,  intestine,  kidney,  or  lung,  or  retention  of  the  cata- 
menial  or  haemorrhoidal  flux.*  When  the  disease  was  owing  to  this 
latter  cause  Galen  followed  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  bled;' 
in  other  cases  he  used  to  employ  squills  and  the  caper-root,  as  for 
splenic  diseases.  It  was  a  conmion  practice  in  his  time  to  apply 
poultices  containing  purgatives  and  diuretics  to  the  abdomen,  of  the 
same  kind  as  Trousseau  employs  in  such  cases  at  the  present  day.* 
Diabetes  was  a  very  rare  disease  in  Galen's  practice,  as  he  tells  us  he 
had  only  seen  two  cases.^  It  was  beheved  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  be  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  like  bulimia ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  attributed  it  to  a  weakness  of  the  kidneys, 
which  allowed  fluids  taken  to  escape  immediately. 

Hsematuria  our  author  treated  with  alum,  and  arrested  urinary 
secretion  with  apium  and  other  diuretics.*  His  account  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  urinary  calculus  proves  that  he  met  with 
almost  invariably  the  Uthic  acid  variety.  Thus,  he  tells  us  that  he 
believed  calcuH  were  generally  (not  invariably,  as  some  had  sup- 
posed) formed  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tophi  in  gouty  joints  ;^  and  calculous  and  gouty  patients  were 
subjected  by  him  to  the  same  regime,  being  fed  upon  fish  and  fowl, 
allowed  none  but  asses'  milk,  and  ordered  wine  sweetened  with  honey 
as  a  diuretic.®  The  various  remedies  employed  for  calculus  as 
lithontriptics,  containing  myrrh,  parsley  and  cummin,  ammoniacum, 
the  stone  found  in  sponges,  &c.,  although  very  confidently  recom- 
mended by  Galen,®  need  not  detain  us  any  longer. 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  Galen  admitted  the  iden- 
tity of  gout  and  rheumatism  advocated  by  Chomel  and  Pidoux  in 
our  day,  for  he  says,  " '  Ischias'  (sciatica)  and  podagra  are  both  of 
the  genus  arthritis,  for,  what  arthritis  is  in  all  the  joints,  that,  in 
the  hip  alone,  is  called  ischias,  and  in  the  foot  podagra."^®  But  on 
further  examination  it  is  plain  that  Galeuv  clearly  distinguished  from 
arthritis  those  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  which  run  a  distinct 
course^^  and  that  ^'arthritis"  was  made  up  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
rheumatic  arthritis,  gout  in  its  extended  form,  and  other  similar 
affections.     He  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  gout,  an  ex- 

*  '  Comp.  Pharin.  Loc.,*  ix,  5.  *  ▼  •  Loc.  Aff./  7. 

3  'VensBsect.  adv.  Eras.,'  6.  *  'Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./  ix,  8. 

»  •  Loc.  Aff.,'  vi,  8. 

*  '  Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  x,  1 ;  '  Rem.  Par.  Fac.,'  cap.  22. 

7  In  iti  •  Epid.,'  i,  6.  «  '  San.  Tu.,'  vi,  11. 

*  *  Simp.  Med.  Fac.,'  ix ;  *  Comp.  Pbarm.  Loc.,'  x,  1. 

^^  *Comp.  Pharm.  Loc.,'  x,  2.  "  In  '  Aph.,'  vi,  30. 
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ceedingly  common  disease  in  his  time,^  and  he  followed  a  generally 
rational  plan  of  treatment.  Thas^  as  he  had  remarked  that  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  disease  was  intemperate  living,  he  laid 
down  the  regime  I  have  just  mentioned^  and  began  his  treatment  of 
a  case  of  gout,  if  in  a  plethoric  person^  with  bleeding  and  purging, 
repeating  this  early  every  spring,  a  course  which  he  found  some- 
times prevented  an  attack.^  But  if  the  patient  was  weak  he 
abstained  from  depletory  means  of  any  kind,  as  his  experience  had 
shown  them  to  be  injurious  to  the  state  of  the  joints.^  During  the 
fit  he  applied  stimulating  poultices,  containing  poppy  juice,  solanum, 
mandrake,  &c.j  and  sometimes  contrived  to  produce  vesication,^  and 
in  the  chronic  state  attempted  to  remove  the  deformities  of  the 
joints  by  resolvent  plasters.  Great  success  was  attributed  to  these ; 
the  basis  of  all  of  tnem  was  the  Emplastrum  Flumbi  (ro  t^apfnoKov 
Sta  Tu>v  xvXwv),  invented  by  one  Menecrates,  with  the  addition  of 
galbanum,  turpentine,  wax,  and  even  frogs.^ 

There  are  innumerable  other  interesting  points  of  practice  on 
which  I  would  have  gladly  dwelt,  especially  on  the  treatm^at  of 
elephantiasis,  cancer,  and  poisoning,  besides  the  more  theoretical 
question  of  the  nature  and  time  of  crises  and  critical  days;  but  I 
have  already  taken  up  too  much  space  which  might  have  been 
devoted  to  more  practical  matter,  and  may  perhaps  most  fitly  con- 
clude by  applying  to  the  Pergamene  his  own  account  of  his  pre- 
decessor Archigenes : 

*'  Most  of  those  who  undertake  the  practice  of  the  liberal  arts 
strive,  not  so  much  to  be  learned  in  them,  as  to  appear  learned  to  the 
crowd.  But  Archigenes,  if  any  man  ever  did,  strove  to  master  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  so  has  left  behind  him  many  works  which 
are  justly  valued.  Everything  he  wrote  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  me 
correct,  and,  just  as  he  blames  many  statements  madeby  those  whose 
teaching  had  helped  him  to  excellence,  so  it  is  fair  that  he  also,  when 
wrong,  should  be  blamed  by  us,  his  successors;  for  it  is  difficult  for  any 
man  not  to  err  frequently,  either  from  mete  ignorance,  error  of 
judgment,  or  carelessness  of  expression.''* 

I  In  vi '  Aph.,'  28.  »  'Sang.  Miae.,'  7;  in  vi  'AphV  4.7. 

•  '  San.  Tu.,'  vi,  11.  *  *  Comp.  Pharm.  Loa/  x,  3. 

•  'Comp.  Pbann.  per  Gen./  vii,  10.        •  'Comp.  Pharm.  Loc./  ii,  1. 
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Akt.  III. 

On  the  Diagnosis  of  Obstructive  Disease  of  the  Left  Auriculo-ventri^ 
cular  Aperture.  By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  and  to  the  Yictoria  Park  Hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  the  exactitude  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
diagnosis  of  cardiac  affections,  there  is  still  much  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  defect — 
obstructive  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  physical  signs  which  occur  in  such  cases.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
published  opinions  of  several  distinguished  writers  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  they  have  detected  murmurs  caused  by  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  left  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  Dr.  Hope,  writing  in  1839,^ 
says,  ''  Will  it  be  said  that  the  auricular  contraction  previous  to  the 
ventricular  should  create  a  murmurP  I  have  looked  for  it  carefully, 
and  have  only  once  been  able  to  suspect  it,  without  being  able  to 
assure  myself  of  its  existence.''  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  supposed  the  absence  of  the  murmur 
was  to  be  ascribed,  saying,  "  theoretical  reasoning  seems  to  coun- 
tenance this  result  of  observation,  for,  as  the  auricular  systole  is 
slight,  the  quantity  injected  by  it  is  not  considerable ;  and  as  the 
ventricle  is  already  full,  it  cannot  admit  that  extra  quantity  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  distension  without  offering  a  resistance  to 
its  ingress,  which  must  greatly  retard  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
current — a  force,  indeed,  which  can  never  be  gre^t,  because  the  auricles 
are  not  only  weak  muscles,  but  are  unsupported  by  valves  behind." 
Dr.  Markham's  views,  expressed  much  more  recently,  or  in  1860,^ 
are  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Hope.  He  says,  "Diastolic  mitral 
murmur  is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  not  met  during 
the  last  eight  years  with  more  than  a  dozen  cases  in  wliich  I  could 
with  certainty  diagnose  its  existence.  Some  English  authors  ignore 
the  possibility  of  such  a  murmur,  and  Dr.  Latham  speaks  of  it  as  a 
sort  of  clinical  curiosity.  On  the  Continent,  on  the  other  hand, 
authorities  treat  of  the  murmur  as  an  established  fact.  The  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rarity  of  its 
occurrence,  and  to  the  difficulty  which  usually  attends  its  diagnosis." 
Dr.  Walshe's  views,  expressed  in  1862,*  are  as  follows: — "A  dia- 
stolic murmur  of  maximum  force,  immediately  above  and  about  the  left 
apex,  and  conducted  in  the  same  directions,  though  less  extensively,  as 
a  systolic  murmur  of  the  same  seat,  indicates  obstructive  narrowing  of 
the  mitral  orifice,  or  simple  roughness  of  the  auricular  surface  of  the 

*  *  Diseaees  of  tlie  Heart/  &c.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  79. 
'  '  Diseases  of  the  Heart/  &c.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  122. 
3  •  Diseases  of  the  Heart/  Ac,  3rd  ed.,  p.  122. 
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mitral  valye,  or  both  states  combined;''  and  he  adds  that  the  ^'mormar 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  diastolic  in  rhythm,  bat  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  post-diastohc  or  prse-systolio  rather  than  precisely  coincident  with 
the  diastole/'  "  This  murmur  is  not  infrequently  wanting  when  con- 
striction is  found  after  death.  Sometimes  the  deficiency  may  be 
fairly  referred  to  the  weakness  of  the  auricular  systole  and  smoothness 
of  the  constricted  orifice ;  when  the  constriction  is  slight,  the  friction 
also  will  be  slight."  "  I  have  known  the  murmur  come  and  go 
from  day  to  day  in  a  case  where  the  mitral  orifice  was  very  greatly 
contracted  and  rigid,  probably  from  the  varying  force  of  the  heart's 
action.''  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Gairdner  and  Dr.  Hayden  speak  of 
this  sign  as  of  almost  constant  occurrence.  The  former  remarks^, 
"  I  hold  that  without  the  auricular  systohc  murmur  we  have  no 
security  at  all  that  the  disease  is  primary  mitral  disease ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  am  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  confusion  that  prevails  in 
your  accustomed  text-books  as  to  this  refinement  of  diagnosis,  which 
IS  to  me  one  of  the  most  plain,  almost  mathematically  demonstrable 
facts,  about  which  there  is  hardly  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  I 
cannot  explain  the  constant  assertion  of  authors  that  this  murmur  is 
of  uncommon  occurrence,  except  on  the  presumption  that  almost  all 
of  them  have  confounded  it  habitually  with  the  murmur  of  mitral 
regurgitation;"  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  "auricular  systohc 
murmurs  are  certainly  not  rare ;  to  me  they  are  among  the  commonest 
and  most  easily  detected  of  all  the  cardiac  murmurs."  Dr.  Hayden, 
in  a  recently  published  clinical  lecture,  says,^  "  A  murmur  of  this 
character  and  rhythm"  (usually  harsh  and  whispering,  occupying  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  long  or  diastolic  pause,  and  immediately 
preceding  the  first  sound,  running  up  to  without  extending  into  it), 
*'  loudest  at  the  apex,  not  audible  or  faintly  so  at  the  base,  and  not 
transmitted  save  occasionally  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  dorsal 
spine,  may  be  regarded  as  diagnostic  of  mitral  obstruction."  He 
further  says  that  the  prce-systolic  "  murmur  is,  no  doubt,  frequently 
absent  in  cases  of  veritable  mitral  obstruction,  but  never  till  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  when  the  vigour  of  the  heart  has 
become  much  impaired,  and  even  then  only  at  intervals,  except  as 
regards  the  period  immediately  preceding  dissolution."  For  my  own 
part  I  have  long  been  aware  that  in  some  cases  of  obstructive  and 
regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral  orifice  the  murmur  heard  at  the 
apex  has  a  distinct  double  or  to-and-fro  character;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  murmur  which  attends  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  is 
caused  by  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auride,  is 
preceded  by  another  murmur  due  to  the  forcible  flow  of  the  blood 
into  the  ventricle  with  the  active  contraction  of  the  auricle.  Such 
cases,  however,  I  supposed  to  be  very  exceptional.     I  chiefly  noticed 
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those  doable  mnrmars  in  cases  of  mitral  disease  of  long  standings  and 
especially  in  yoang  persons^  in  whom  the  disease  often  dates  from 
very  early  life,  and  probably  in  some  cases  is  of  intra-uterine  origin. 
In  such  cases  the  auricular  walls  are  found  considerably  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  is  doubtless  more  powerful 
than  usual.  Wlien  such  double  murmurs  existed  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  diagnose  the  presence  of  mitral  obstruction  as  well  as  regurgitation ; 
but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  believed,  as  I  expressed  myself 
in  1865,  that  it  "  would  often  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  simple  obstruction  and  regurgitation,''  and  I 
regarded  the  diagnosis  of  the  former  condition  as  not  being  generally 
capable  of  being  effected  with  certainty.  More  recently,  however,  I 
have  been  led,  and  chiefly  from  the  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  'Clinical  Medicine,' 
and  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Hayden's  lectures,  considerably  to 
modify  the  views  I  had  previously  entertained,  and  to  believe  that 
the  direct  mitral  murmurs  are  less  uncommon  than  I  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  that  they  frequently  furnish  very  valuable  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  obstructive  disease. 

The  following  case,  which  has  recently  occurred,  affords  an  example 
of  the  existence  of  a  praesystolic  as  well  as  of  a  systolic  murmur,  in  a 
case  of  combined  obstructive  and  regurgitant  disease  of  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  in  which,  guided  by  the  double  character 
of  the  murmur,  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  was 
arrived  at  during  life. 

Case  1. — Double  murmur  at  the  apex  of  the  heart;  obstructive 
and  regurgitant  disease  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  from 
disease  of  the  valves,  the  sequence  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
three  years  before, — H.  J — ,  eet.  20,  single,  a  servant.  Admitted  into 
Elizabeth  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1866, 
labouring  under  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  and  commencing  dropsy. 

She  stated  that  her  father  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  but  that  her  mother  is  living  and  healthy  at  the  same  age.  The 
family  originally  consisted  of  eleven,  of  whom  six  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  others  are  alive.  She  referred  her  indisposition  to  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever,  which  occurred  three  years  before,  and  stated 
that  since  that  time  she  had  never  been  thoroughly  weU.  About 
nine  months  after  she  was  first  attacked  she  became  much  worse,  and 
after  a  further  period  of  three  months  she  was  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  While  there  she  sufifered  under  the  usual 
symptoms  and  signs  of  mitral  valvular  disease.  She  remained  two 
months,  and  left  the  hospital  somewhat  relieved.  On  returning 
home  she  was  able  to  do  some  little  house- work^  but  did  not  go  oat 
to  service  till  about  a  month  before  her  re-admission.  The  place  she 
then  went  to  proved  a  somewhat  hard  one,  and  her  health  soon 
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became  more  seriotidty  alFected.  The  c^tamenia  had  noi'  appeared 
for  two  monthft  before  h^r  admission^  and  were  previouslj  not 
regular. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  on  October  the  S9th. — She  is 
excessivi^y  an89inie>  her  faoe  being  very  pale  and  puSy  looking^  bat 
wiUi  8oi»e  coloar  in  the  cheeks.  Conjunetivse  blui^  and  glassy, 
pupils  largo^  lips  and  tongue  pale.  She  has  great  difflciuty  of 
breathhigy  so  that  she  is  not  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  she  ccHn- 
plains  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  of  palpitatioB. 
The  pulse  is  irritable  and  rapid,  1^0.    The  preecordial  region  is 

EromineBt,  ai^d  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  considerably  exf^nded 
eyond  its  normal  limits.  A  loud  systolic  murmur  is  heard  over 
the  whole  space,  but  it  is  much  the  most  intense  ai  the  apex, 
where  also  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  another  mxtrmnr^  so  as  to 
constitate^  in  (bat  situation  a  distindJy  double  murmur.  The 
systbKo  sound  is  audible  also  to  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
stertmrnj  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the  left  dorsal  region 
behind.  Thare  is  a  harsh  murmur  in  the  carotid  aiteries,  but  no 
continmus  murmnr  in  the  jugulars.  The  abdomen  is  somewhat 
tumid,  and  the  lower  extremities  are  oBdematous  and  pit  on  pressiire. 
The  urine  is  not  diminished  in  quantity,  amounting  to  three  and  a 
^uaarter  to  four  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  an  ayerage 
specific  gravity  of  lO&O,  is  high  colcmred,  and  contains  mnch deposit, 
solubie  on  b^ng  heated ;  but  there  is  also  a  slight  ^^aeitf  on  boiling, 
which  is  mot  removed  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  She  was 
directed  to  take  V[xt  of  Tinct.  Fevri  Sesquichloridi,  with  ^$s.  of  Tinct. 
Hyose.  in  f  Jj  of  Inf^  Quassiee,  three  times  doily,  and  to  have  f  jiv  of 
wine,  with  beef  tea  and  milk  diet, 

Oa  the  5th  November  she  began  to  8u&r  from  febrile  symptoms, 
with  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in  tl>e  chesir  especially  on 
the  nght  aide>  and  oough  and  expectoration  of  viscid,  glairy  muctis, 
containing,  suudl  air-bells  and  tanged  with  bloods  On  examinmg 
the  chest  the  right  dorsal  region  was  found  to  scmnd  somewhat 
dull  oo-peonnissioBj  aqd  respioration  was  attended  by  Ane  (^?epitation 
ia  thai  situation.  The  dropsical  symptoms  were  also  increasing,  and 
the  uri4e  was  more  decidedly  albuminoas,  aad  of  a  dark  smcky 
colour.  A  blisiev  was  directed  to  be  applied  on  the  right  dorsal 
region,  and  to  be  followed  by  linseed-meal  poultices.  The  wine  to  be- 
increased  to  f  Bvj.  Oa  the  l£th  she  was  expectorating  mucus  deeply 
tinged  with  Uood  and  containing  nainute  air^bells..  Tlie  dulness  on 
pexcussian  was  more  marked,  and  coarse  crepitation  was  heard  ov«ra 
large  portion  of  the  right  back,  with  bronchial  respiratioa  and 
^ocaggerated  cough  and  vocal  resonance;  th^  arine  was,  however,  no 
longer  albuminous^  Oa  the  19th  tiie  sputum  was  less  bloody,  and 
the  chest  symptoms  were  considerably  relieved,  and  the  lung  had  to 
a  gteat  extent  reeovcrcd  its  natural  condition,  but  the  anasarca  was 
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increasing.  On  the  22nd  she  again  began  to  expeetorate  bloody  and 
on  the  ^6th  the  duhiess  on  percussion  and  crepitation  were  more 
marked  in  the  right  dorsal  region^  and  the  same  signs  were  also 
detected  in  the  corre8{)onding  parts  of  the  left  side*  The  anasarca 
had  become  e&treme^  and  the  lower  extremities  were  very  tense^  and 
the  skin  somewhat  inflamedi  and  threatening  to  burst.  Two  punc- 
tures were  made  with  a  snmll  sewing  needle  beneath  and  behind  each 
knee.  Prom  them  much  fluid  was  discharged^  and  the  tension  of  the 
limbs  was  considerably  lessened.  On  the  S9th,  as  the  apertures  had 
ceased  to  discharge^  the  punctures  were  repeated  somewhat  lower 
down^  and  again  considerable  escape  of  fluid  took  place,  and  the 
limbs  were  proportionately  reduced«  On  the  3rd  of  December  the 
left  leg  was  cold,  and  there  were  ki^e  livid  patches  on  the  surface, 
ext^ding  as  high  as  the  knee ;  and  the  same  condition  existed  to  a 
less  degree  in  the  right  leg.    She  was  also  ex^emely  pitostrated,  the 

Eulse  was  rapid  and  feeble,  she  suffered  from  extreme  difficulty  of 
reathing,  and  had  a  very  trouUesoine  cough,  with  copious  bloody 
expectoration,  Thare  were  signs  of  considerable  consolidation  in  th^ 
right  dorsal  region^  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  left.  The  gangrene 
rapidly  advanced,  and  she  died  exhausted  on  the  ith  at  3  p.m. 

The  post-mortem  examination  took  place  at  10  a.m.  on  Decem- 
ber 5th.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  healthy.  The  larynx 
and  trachea  did  not  display  any  appearances  of  disease^  but  the 
bronchi  contained  some  bloody  muous.  There  was  a  small  quantity 
of  fluid  in  each  pleural  sac.  The  lungs  w^e  altogether  sparingly 
crepitant,  and  somewhat  osdematous.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  there  were  remains  of  pneumonic  con- 
densation, and  in  all  parts  of  both  lungs  there  were  masses  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  were  recent,  the  blood  retaining  its  colour, 
and  the  mass  being  firm  and  distinctly  separated  from  the  adjacent 
tissue ;  others  were  of  older  date,  the  clot  bemg  more  or  less 
decolorised,  and  softer  and  less  distinctly  marginated. 

The  peritoneum  oontained  three  or  four  pints  of  serum.  The 
liver  weighed  Sib.  6ioz*,  and  the  two  kidneys  together  weighed 
10  i  oz.,  all  being  congested.  The  spleen  was  large,  and  the  pancreas, 
supra-renal  bodies,  and  intestinal  canal,  were  healthy. 

The  pericardium  contained  7  oz.  of  serum  tinged  with  blood, 
apparently  from  transudation.  The  heart  was  of  large  size,  and 
weighed  174  oz.  All  the  cavities  were  distended  with  dark  ooago- 
lated  blood.  There  were  tlnck  deposits  of  old  lymph  in  nodules 
and  flakes  upon  the  right  auricular  appendage,  and  some  loose  ad- 
hesions b^ween  the  pericardiac  coverings  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  aorta.  There  was  also  aonifi  &t  on  the  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle.      . 

The  left  veotriole  was  greatly  dalated,^  and  was  espeoiaUy  widened 
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at  tfae  apex*  Its  wbUs  were  iBereamd  in  width,  a&d  tlio  hjpow 
trophy  vaB  very  equably  diffiised  oTer  the  panetes.  The  foMa  of 
the  ooatral  valve  were  much  tiiickened  and  mdorated^  the  aperture 
was  diminished  in  capacity^  and  the  edges  of  the  valv^  on  the 
auricnlar  aspect  were  atndded  with  smaU  but  rongh  vegetations. 
The  aortic  valves  were  also  thickened,  aaid  display^  some  vcgetar 
tions.  The  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  was  dilated,  and  the  luung 
miembrane  was  opaque  and  thiok^  and  the  walls  hypertrophied.  The 
light  ventriole  and  auricle  were  both  dilated^  and  the  parietes  of  the 
former  somewhat  increased  in  width.  There  were  aome  vegetations 
on  the  tricuspid  valves.  The  mnsculai*  stiuotuve  of  the  heart  was 
dark  colourea  and  firm. 

The  dimensions  of  the  heart  were  as  follows : 
.   Oirtb  of   the   right   ventricle,  5  French  inehes  and    8  lines 
(1&3  mm;^  6*03  Eng.  in.). 

Girth  of  the  left  ventricle,  5  French  inches  and  8  hues 
(141-75  ram*,  5*50  Eng.  in.), 

Itengtin  of  tile  right  ventricle,  4  French  inches  (108  mm^ 
4^^6  Bng.  in.) .  . 

Length  of  the  left  ventricle^  3  Freoieh  inches  aiid  2  Inoes  (86*5  mm., 
8-87  Eng.  in.). 

The  wali^  of  the  right  ventrtde  were,  at  the  base,  2*5  lines 
(5*62  mm.>  '^2,  Eng.  in.)  in  width;  at  the  mid  pointy  2  lines 
(4*5  mm.,  *17  Eng.  in.) ;  and  near  the  apcK,  1*5  lines  (3*37  mm., 
-•13  Eng.  in.). 

Those  of  the  left  ventricle  were,  at  the  base,  4*25  lines  (9*5  mm.^ 
•37  Eng.  in.) ;  at  the  mid  point,  6  lines  (13*5  nun.,  '53  Eng.  in.) ; 
and  near  the  apex,  4  lines  (9  mm.,  *S5  Eng.  in.). 

The  aortic  aperture  admitted  ball  No.  8,  indicating  a  circum- 
ferenoe  of  88  Frendi  Unes  (74*25  nun.,  £-98  Eng.  in.). 

The  puhnoiiic  aperture  admitted  ball  No.  10  &=  89  French  lines 
{87*76  mm.,  3-46  Eng.  in.). 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  admitted  ball  No»  10  s 
89  French  lines  (87^75  mm.,  8*46  Eng.  in.). 

The  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  admitted  ball  No.  18  = 
48  French  lines  (108  mm.,  4*£6  Eng.  in.). 

To  have  retained  the  natural  rektion,  the  mitral  aperture 
should  have  been  sufficiently  large  to  admit  balls  No.  11  or  12,  or 
have  been  3  to  6  lines  more  in  cincumference. 

In  this  ca^e  the  signs  and  symptoms  which  were  observed  dntine 
life  led  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  which  were  detected 
in  the  body  after  death. 

1st.  The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  albumen  in  the  nriiie, 
indicated  by  sHght  opacity  on  boiling  and  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  not  being  diminished  and  the 
8|)ecific  gravity  being  natural,  was  ascribed  to  temporary  congestion 
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of  the  kidnop^  due  to  the  great  enf^rgement  of  the  venous  sysfccm ; 
and  this  inference  was  confirmed  by  the  disappcaranoe  of  the  albu- 
men during  the  progress  of  the  case  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
disease  of  the  kidneys  after  death. 

^ndly.  The  attack  of  pneumonia^  which  commenced  shortly  a&er 
the  patient's  tdmissictt  into  the  hospital^  was  characterised  by  the 
ordinary  symptoms^  though  the  expectoration  frcMn  the  first  con- 
tained more  fluid  blood  than  is  usual^  and  this  was  at  the  time 
ascribed  to  the  congestion  of  the  lung  from  the  mitral  disease.  Sub- 
sequently the  sputum  became  and  continued  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  patient's  life  veir  bloody^  the  signs  of  conaolidsr* 
tion  in  the  postenor  parts  of  both  lungs  were  more  marked^  and 
there  were  evidences  of  secoretion  in  the  larger  tubes.  These 
symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  apoplectic  extravasa- 
tions^ and  the  conclusion  proved  in  post-mortem  examinatiba  to  be 
eocrect. 

3rdly.  By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case  was^  how- 
ever^ the  existenoe  of  the  prsB^systoIic  as  veil  as  df  the  systolic 
murmur.  These  sounds  were  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  apex 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  time  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital,  and 
were  readily  recognised  by  those  who  at  different  times  examined  the 
ease.  The  former  was  fidly  explained  by  the  oontra<;tion  of  the  left 
iHmcalo.TeQtricnlar  aperture,  which,  thoiigh  not  vei;  marked!,  was 
sufficiently  decided^  and  by  the  presence  of  rough  vegetations  on  the 
auricular  edges  of  the  valves.  The  latter,  which  was  heard  towards 
the  left  axilla  and  at  the  left  dorsal  regioui  was  obviously  due  to  the 
aperture  not  being  closed  during  the  systole,  from  the  rigidity  and 
thickening  of  the  curtains.  It  was  indeed  obvious  that  not  only 
bad  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  during  the 
auricular  systole  been  impeded,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  blood  had 
been  throTvn  back  into  the  auride  during  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  aortic  valves  were  also  not  altogether  healthy,  and  doubtless  the 
systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  base  and  to  the  right  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  thickening  of  their  curtains 
and  the  vegetations  on  their  edges. 

Case  8. — Prms^tolic  murmur;  very  great  conWaeiion  of  the 
left  auricuio'venUrvonlar  apertnre  from  adhesion  and  thickening  of 
the  valves,  the  sequence  cf  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  three 
years  previously. ^^»  L — ,  €Bt.  21,  a  compositor,  who  had  been 
working  in  a  shop  where  gas  is  burnt  all  day,  admitted  into  Edward's 
Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  January  the  %otix,  1867,  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  oardiac  disease  of  fifteen  months'  duration.  He 
states  that  his  family  are  healthy,  his  father  and  mother  being  both 
alive  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters 
all  living  and  healthy.     His  illness  commenced  with  an  attack  of 
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rheumatic  fever  about  throe  years  before,  with  which  he  w«d  hud  hj 
for  three  mouthd,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  his  lieart  was  aifected  at 
the  time.  He  was  very  weak  after  the  attack,  but  ultimately  re- 
covered liis  healthj  and  remained  tolerably  well  till  his  present 
symptoms  commenced,  fifteen  months  afterwards. 

Jauuary  31. — He  complains  of  cough  and  exi)ectoration,  and 
says  that  three  months  ago  he  spat  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  His 
bieathing  is  very  short,  and  he  has  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  is 
becoming  weaker  and  thinner.  The  chest  is  somewhat  sparingly 
resonant  on  percussion,  and  does  not  move  freely.  The  respirations 
are  twenty-eight  in  the  minute,  andiune  attended  with  sonorous  rhon- 
ehus,  more  particularly  on  the  right  side;  The  pra^cordial  dulness 
commences  at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage,  and  becomes  entire 
at  the  fourth  j  laterally,  it  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum 
to  the  liofi  of  the  nipple.  There  is  much  tenderness  over  the 
whole  space.  The  apex  of  the  heart  beats  in  the  fifth  inter- 
space, somewhat  within  the  hue  of  the  nipple.  At  the  apex  of  the 
heart  there  is  a  harsh  rough  murmur,  which  clearly  conunences 
before  the  systole  and  terminates  abruptly  with  it ;  over  the  jost  of 
the  priecordial  space  the  murmur  is  much  leas  intense,  and  at 
the  base  here  is  no  distinct  murmur,  but  the  sounds  of  ^e  heart 
are  flat.  The  second  sound  heard  to  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  is  feebler  than  in  the  corresponding  situation  on  the 
left  side,  where,  indeed,  it  is  loud  and  nngmg^  The  murmur  at  the 
apex  is  heard  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  the  nipple  towards 
the  axilla,  bMt  it  is  not  audible  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  radial 
pulse  is  regular,  small,  and  somewhat  feeble^-seventy-six  in  the 
minute.  It  very  distinctly  follows  the  murmur  at  the  heart.  .  The 
patient  has  a  very  ano^mic  appearance;  his  face  is  pale,  and  the 
cheeks  slightly  coloured  and  a  little  puffy ;  the  lips  also  are  some- 
what pale.  Tliere  is  no  decided  cBoema  of  any  part  of  the  body- 
The  urine  is  passed  in  full  quantity — four  pints  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  has  a  specific  gravity,  on  the  aver^es,  of  ,1020,.  and  is 
acid,  but  displays  no  trace  of  albumen.  He  was  directed  to  t^e 
uixx  of  Tinct.  Ferri  Sesquichloridi  in  f  3j  of  Infus.  Quassia,  three 
times  daily>  To  have  a  compound  rhubarb  ^nd  blue  pill  occasionally, 
and  a  belladonna  plaster  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Erom  this  time  he  was  repeatedly  examined,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion and  physical  signs  continued  much  tixe  same  till  the  9th  of 
March,  wneuj  from  havi^g  apparentlv  taken  cold,  his  breathing 
beoame  more  difficulty  he  was  trouUed  with  cough,  and;  b^nm 
to  expectorate  blood.  On  the  10th  he  brought  up  a  ponsider^le 
quantity  of  blood,  and ,  subsequently  the  expectoration  assumed  the 
characteristic  pneumonic  character^  being  minutely  intermixed  with 
air  and  very  vxsdd.  The  resonance  on  percussion  in  the,,  &qx^ 
regions  became  dull  and  sibilant,  and  souorousrhpnchi.w^r^  h^t 
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there,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  chest.  The  urine  also 
became  scanty  and  contained  much  albumen.  The  iron  was  dlsf- 
continued,  and  he  was  directed  to  take  sulphuric  acid  with  magnesias 
sulphas  in  infusion  of  roses  every  four  hours,  and  to  have  a  bKster 
applied  between  the  shoulders. 

On  the  21st  the  symptoms  were  very  much  relifeved,  and  fall  traces 
of  albumen  had  disappeared  from  the  urine,  but  he  stBl  continued 
to  suffer  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  expectoration.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  able  to  leave  Tiis  bed  and  walk  about  the  ward. 
When,  however,  the  severe  weather  set  in  at  tbe  beginning  of  May 
he  was  again  taken  worse,  and  the  patients  being  at  the  time  re- 
moved to  the  tent  for  the  annual  cleansing  of  the  wards,  he  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold,  and  he  was  in  consequence  presented  at  his 
own  desire  on  the  16th  of  May.  Shortly  after,  his  father  applied  to 
me,  stating  that  he  was  much  worse,  and  he  was  kindly  visited  at  my 
request  by  Mr.  Power,  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the  Victoria 
Park  Hospital  He  found  him  so  ill  that  he  was  at  once  ordered 
for  admission  into  that  institution.  I  saw  him  there  on  the  29th,  at 
which  time  the  following  notes  were  taken  ; 

His  condition  is  much  altered  for  the  worse  since  he  left  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  His  face  is  very  puffy,  and  he  is  somewhat 
jaundiced,  and  there  is  considerable  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  some  ascites.  His  breathing  is  very  diffidult,  and  he  has  much 
cough,  and  expectorates  a  small  quantity  of  viscid  bteody  sputum. 
He  passes  only  about  a  pint  of  water,  btlt  it  is  not  albuminous. 
The  precordial  dulness  is  considerably  increased  in  extent.  It  be- 
gins at  the  level  of  the  second  cartilage,  and  becomes  entire  shortly 
below  that  noint,  and  it  extends  laterally  from  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum  to  beyond  the  line  of  the  nipple.  The  action  of  the  heart 
is  so  irregular  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sounds,  but 
between  the  sternum  and  nipple  there  is  a  murmur  which  may  be 
either  prassystolic  or  systolic.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the  sounds 
are  very  indistinct,  but  there  is  no  miirmur  to  be  heard  either  there 
or  in  tne  left  dorsal  region.  The  radial  pulse  l^  small,--  feeble,  and 
linequal  both  in  force  and  frequency.  Posteriorly  some  irregular 
crepitation  is  heard,  and  especially  low  down  on  the  right  side.  The 
hepatic  dulness  extends  high  into  the  chest,  and  th«  liver  can  be  felt 
considerably  below  the  edges  of  the  ribs,  and  it  is  very  tender  to  the 
touch.     He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  following  morning. 

The  post-mortem  examination  took  place  the  same  day. 

Flnid  was  contained  in  each  pleural  sac  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  a  pint.  The  right  lung  weighed  2  lb.  V,  oz.,  the  left  1  lb.  12  oz., 
and  both  were  greatly  congested  and  cedematous,  but  were  otherwise 
healthy.  The  licart  immediately  on  removal  weighed  20  ofs.,  but 
when  washed  and  deprived  of  coagulum  it  weighed  onlylSoz. 
There  ^as  a  loose  mass  of  fiilse  membrane  at  the  apex  of  the  left? 
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rentricle,  and  several  white  patches  m  the  course  of  the  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  and  on  the  appendix  of  the 
anricle,  and  the  serous  coverings  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
were  adherent.  The  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  was  enbi^d^  but 
the  walls  were  not  materially  increased  in  thickness.  The  Irft  ventricle 
also  was  dilated^  and  the  walls  were  somewhat  increased  in  width. 
The  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  was  so  greatly  contracted  thht 
it  would  only  admit  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  valves 
were  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  and  the  tendinous  cords 
shortened.  The  left  auricle,  and  especially  the  sinus,  was  dilated, 
and  the  whole  was  distended  with  coagulum  so  as  to  form  a  firm 
solid  mass.  The  walls  of  the  auricle  were  thickened  and  indurated, 
and  had  in  places  undergone  the  fibro-cartilaginous  transformatioiL 
The  coagulum  was  partly  laminated,  and  on  the  outer  side,  where  in 
contact  with  the  auricular  walls,  was  decolorised,  while  on  the  inner 
side  the  coagulum  was  dark  and  loose.  The  dimensions  of  Ae 
organ  were  as  follows : 

The  girth  of  the  right  ventricle,  measured  externally,  was  6 
French  inches  (162  mm.,  6*89  Eng.  in.),  that  erf  the  left  5  indies 
and  6  lines  (148*5  mm.,  5*86  Eng.  in.). 

The  length  of  the  right  ventricle  was  4  inches  and  6  lines  (121*8 
mm.,  4*79  Eng.  in.).  The  length  of  the  left  ventricle  3  inches  and 
3  lines  (87^75  mm.,  8-46  Eng.  in.). 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  was  1^  line  (3"87 
mm.,  '13  Eng.  in.).  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  at  the  base  4;  lines  (10*12  mm.,  '89  Eng.  in.),  at  the  mid-point 
5.;  lines  (13*37  mm.,  '48  Eng.  in.),  and  at  apex  2^  lines  (5"62  mm., 
'22  Eng.  in.). 

The  aortic  aperture  admitted  ball  No.  10,  indicating  a  circum- 
ference of  39  Trench  lines  (87*75  mm.,  8*46  Eng.  in.). 

The  mitral  aperture  admitted  ball  No.  8  =  18  French  lines  (40?5 
mm.,  1*59  Eng.  in.). 

The  pulmonic  apefture  admitted  ball  No.  11 2=  42  Frenda  Hnes  (94 
mm.,  8*72  Eng.  in.). 

The  tricuspid  aperture  admitted  ball  No.  14  =«  61  Prttich  lines 
(11475  mm.,  4*52  Eng.  in.). 

The  peritoneum  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  tinged 
with  bile. 

The  liver  weighed  8  lb.  2  ok.,  and  was  greatly  engorged.  The 
spleen  was  congested  aiid  weighed  7  oz.  The  kidneys  together 
weighed  10  oz.,  and  were  somewhat  engorged. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  diagnosis  was  correctly  effected  during  life. 
At  the  time  the  patient  M^as  first  seen  it  was  quite  obvious  that  ^he 
murmur  heard  immediately  preceded  the  systole  of  the  ventricle;  Mid 
this  observation  was  repeatedly  confirmed,  both  by  myself  and 
others,  during  the  period  that  he  was  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
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Jodeedy  it  we$  onjy  at  the  latter  period  of  his  lifei  when  the  ciroula- 
tion  had  beoome  gre<^tly  embarxassed  and  the  acticm  of  the  heart 
was  irregular  both  in  force  axid  frequency,  that  the  time  at  which 
the  murmur  was  heard  beoame  doubtful.  The  i  murmur  was  also 
heard  only  over  a  somewhat  limited  space  around  tJbe  apex;  and  it 
could  not  be  detected  at  the  base  or  in  the  left  dorsal  region — circum- 
fltanee&  which,  equally  indicated  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  blood 
froBQi  the  left  auricle  into  the  yentricle.  It  will  further  be  observed 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  when  be  was  first  under 
treatuient>  the  absence  of  marked  symptoms  or  signs  of  pulmonary 
or  systemic  engorgeme4xt>  the  ansemic  and  bloodless  appearance^  and 
the  freedom  of  respiration  and  absence  of  dropy^  equally  tended  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mitral  disease  was  obstructiTe  rather  than 
regurgitant*  The  condition  of  the  organ  after  death  was  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  inference  which  had  been  drawn  during  life 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  mitral  orifice  was  very  small. 
It  was  evident  that  the  blood  could  only  have  been  at  all  adequately 
transmitted  through  it  while  the  heart  retained  its  full  powenand 
the  action  was  regular^  and  then  only  with  great  effort;  and  it  wqs 
also  obvious  that  no  material  regurgitation  could  have  taken  pl^oe. 
Subsequently  symptoms  of  pulmonary  engorgnmient  and  dnppsy 
supervened^  but  only  when  the  power  of  the  heart  was  become  greatly 
impaired^  and  altogether  unequal  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the 
auricle  into  the  ventricle,  It  was  doubtless  at  this  period  that  the 
thrombosis^  or^  as  it  has  been  termed^  the  aneurism  of  the  left 
auricle,  took  place ;  and  this  must  have  very  greatly  added  to  the 
obstruction  which  previously  existed. 

Though  the  stress  of  the  disease  had  chiefly  fallen  on  the 
left  auricle  and  right  side  of  the  hearty  yet^  from  its  long  duration, 
the  left  ventricle  had  also  become  involved,  and  the  heart  alto- 
gether had  attained  a  great  size  and  very  unusual  weight  for  the 
age  of  the  subject.  The  lungs  and  abdominal  organs,  though  not 
materially  diseased,  were  very  much  engorged ;  and  this  congestion 
had,  doubtless,  occurred  during  the  latter  period  of  the  patient^s  life. 

The  alterations  in  the  eondition  of  the  heart  in  the  two  oases' will 
be  much  more  obvious  by  the  following  stat^pient  of  the  weights 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  eonstri/cted.  orifices  com,pared  with  those  of 
the  healthy  organ.  The  latter  are  taken  from  ray  own  observations, 
pubUshed  in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  for  1854^  of  which 
an  abstract  is  given  in  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  18()5. 

Case  1. — A  female,  set*  20.  Weight  of  heart,  17i  oz.  av.  Cir- 
cumference of  tie  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  39  French 
lines  »  8775  mm.^  or  3*46  Eng.  in«  Average  weight  of  tlie  healthy 
heart  in  adidt  females^  8  oz,  13  drachms.  Average  capacity  of  left 
auriculo-ventricular  aperture  in  hesdthy  females,  45  lines  =  lOl'li^ 
mm«,  or  3^*99  £1^.  in^. 
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Casb  £.— Ma}<>,  aE!t.  2i.  Weight  of  heart,  18  oa. 
of  left  auricuIo-Tentricalar  apertui^,  18  lines  Bs:4iO'&  mm.,  or  1*69 
Eiif^.  in.  Average  wei^t  of  Iiealthy  heart  in  adult  males,  9  oe. 
8  dfacfams*  Circamference  of  left  aiiricdo-Yentricakr  aperture 
in  healthy  males,  45*£  lines  ss  101*7  mm.,  or  4  Eng.  in. 

In  both  cases  the  weight  of  the  heart  was  greater  than  it  ussally 
is  in  eases  of  mitral  valvnlar  disease.  This  in  the  first  case  was  due 
to  the  aortic  valves  also  being  in  some  degree  diseased,  and  to  the 
disease  having  been  of  long  duration  in  the  seoond.  In  the  first  ease, 
also,  thcfe  was  regurgitation  as  well  as  obstruction,  and  the  left 
▼oitriele  being  in  such  cades  hjpertrojohied  and  dilated,  the  oi^n  is 
larger  and  heavier  than  in  eases  of  simpla  obstruction.  The  mitrai 
aperture  was  extremdy  small  in  the  seoond  case^  I  haTC  only  in 
two  eases  known  the  circumference  less  than  eighteen  lines,  and 
in  one  of  those  the  capacity  was  only  twelve  lines; 

These  cases  are  by  do  means  the  only  ones  in  which  I  luure, 
within  the  last  few  months,  distinctly  detected  the  eiisleuce  of  a 
prBB-systolio  or  direct  mnrmiir,  either  existing  alone  Qrineonnection 
with  a  systohc  or  regurgitant  murmur.  I  Inve  reeently  wet '  with 
some  cases,  both  at  St.  Tbomas^s  and  the  Victoria  Park  Hosp^l» 
and  in  private  practice,  in  which  I  have  diagnosed^  from  the  time 
at  which  the  murmur  was  heard,  the  exfetence  of  mitral  obsniction ; 
bat  I  refrain  from  quoting  such  cases,  as  the  correctness  of  t^e  «on» 
elision  must,  of  course;,  be  problematical.  My  moie  recent  ei- 
perienoe,  however,  leads  me  to  agree  with  Dr.  Oairdner  in  regavd^ 
ing  such  murmurs  as  not  of  uncommon  ocourrenee,  and  as  aSbrding 
the  only  oondusive  proof  that  the  disease  is  primarily  mitr^ ;  hut 
I  do  not  equally  agree  with  him  in  ^'thinking  that  they  are  among 
the  most  easily  detected  of  all  the  cardiac  murmurs.''  I  am,  indeed, 
much  more  disposed  to  unite  with  Dr.  Andrew^  in  regarding  ^the 
diagnosis  of  a  pr89-systolic  murmur  as  one  of  the  most  diffieidt  tasks 
in  tlie  physical  examination  of  the  heart'' — at  least  in  a- considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  which  fall  under  our  notice  in  hospkid 
practice,  and  at  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  when  alone  the  coT'- 
reetness  of  the  diagnosis  can  be  confirmed  or  disproved*  In  the 
conclusion  here  expressed  Dr.  Hayden  seems  also  to  concur.  That, 
indeed,  this  is  the  more  correct  statement  nmst,  I  think,  be  admitted, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  <iaiefalob* 
servation  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  of  heart  affections 
by  some  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  our  day,  the  direct  or  pre&- 
systolic  mittal  murmurs  bav^e  either  been  almost  entirely  ignctredor 
regarded  as  of  very  rare  occurrence.  When  there  is  only  one 
murmur  heard  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  precedes 
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or  accompanies  the  -systoH  though  in  many  cases  th&  direction  in 
vrlrich  the  munniir  is  propagated  eoid  itsi  character  will  aifford  con- 
siderable aseisitauce  in  the  diagnosis,  llius,  an  ohatmctive  mumnir 
is  hoard  at  the  apex^  and  extends  thence  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  stemam ;  while  a  regurgitant  mnr mur  extends  from  the  sfnoi 
towards  the  left  axilla^  uid  isusually  heard  in  the  left  dorsal  region. 
The  {tamxac  also>  as  pointed  out  by  Dr*  Giairdner  and  Dr.  Hayden,  is 
harsh  and  short,  aad.  tenniiiates  abruptly;  the  lattery  om  theiconteary> 
is  generally  soft  and  blowings  and  graduaUy  dies  away* 

While, howeirer,  the prsB-systdic  monaor  affords  tli^most  conoku 
me  sign  ot  the  existeiDce  of  miitral  obstruction,  the-coineident  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  coUateral  effects  upon  the  lungs  juid 
general  systemt  may  nutteriaUy  aid  the  diagnosis. 

1.  In  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  the  disease  is  usttally  slowly 
induced,  and  the  nMon  strees  of  the  de£ecti  falls  upon  theilelt  aiuicb 
and  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  auricle  becomes  dilated,  its 
lining  membmne  thiokened,  and  the  nuieoiilar  walb  hypeiironkied  ; 
the  pnlAonary  adtteiy  also  expands,  and  the*  right  <^nttiele  aind 
auricle,  enlarge;^  and  the  walls  of  the  ventncle  beeome  peonliariry  ^rm 
and  resiatent^  and  considerably  inoreasi^d  in  thickness.  The  left 
ventricle,  on  the  oontrary,  often  does  not  utideigo  any  material 
alteration^  either  in  the  thickness  of  its  walls  or  in  the  capacity  of  its 
carity,  unless,  indeed,  theie  be  coincident  disease  of  the  aoirtie  valrea^ 
or  the  mitial  disease  be  of  long  duration.  Indeed,  it  has.  beenisnp^ 
posed,  though  most  probably  enroneously^  that  in  some  caees  tiie  left 
ventride  undergoes  an  absolute .  decrease  of  si;^  and  strengthf 
There  is,  however,  usually  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  firm 
leathery  feel  of  the  walls  of  the  right  v^ofariele  and  the  soft  and  flaodd 
state  of  those  of  the  left  ventricle.  Not  only  also  is  the  l^t  ventricle 
not  materially  dilated,  but  its  cavity  is  often  much  encrooehed  npon 
by  the  protrusion  into  it  of  the  united  and  expanded  mitral  valves,  so 
that  its  capacity  becomes  very  small.  The  aortic  orifice  is  alsb 
usually  in  cases  of  mitral  valvular  obstruction  of  small  eapaeityi^  &iid 
strikingly  so  as  compared  with  the  diineusioHs  of  the  orifice  of  the 
pulm<mary  artery. 

Frequently  the  left  auricle  is  not  only  dilated  and  its  walls  hypers 
trophied,  but  their  museolar  structure  undergoeg^  toa  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  fibro*cartilaginous  transformation^  and  the  cavity  is  more  or 
less  occupied,  as  in  the  case  last  rdated,  by  decolourised  and  laminated 
coagula,  similar  to  those  found  in  aneurismal  sacs.  To  this  condition 
the  term  of  aneurism  of  the  auricle  has  been  given.  Cases  of  tibe  kind 
were,  I  believe^  first  related  by  Mr^  Bums^  and  Mr*  Aberjaethy^  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy,  and  others  have  since  ibeeu 

r  . 

1  *  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  &c,  1809,  p.  35. 
>  '  Ked,.Ohin  Tnw^'  yok  i,  1809,  pu  62w 
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placed  OIL  reoord  by  Uodgson^^  £Uiotaon>^  Davies,^  Hopte^^  &e^  Dr. 
ThariDa&^  has  described  a  specinien  then  contained  in  Mr.  LangstaffB 
museam,  aad  others  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  tnnanim  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Ho8|»ial  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Cases  are  also  desonbed  in 
the  'Pathological  Transactions'  by  Mr.  Preseott  Hewett^  and  Dr. 
Bristowe^^  fuid  I  have  myself  related  one  in  a  paper  on  '^  AnenrimiB 
of  the  Heart''  in  tke  '  Edinburgh  Medical  aiid  Surgical  JoumaL' 
In  all  these  cases  the  mitral  aperture  was  oontraoted.  In  some  the 
thrombosis  occupied  the  sinus,  in  others  the  appendix  of  the  anriele, 
and  in  yet  otiher8>  as  in  that  here  related,  both  the  appendix  and 
sinus  were  involved*  The  preparations  of  the  cases  described  fay 
Dr.  Elliotson  and  Dr.  Bristowe  are  contained  hi  the  maseum  of  K. 
Thomas's  HospitaL  My  own  specinunL  is  in  the  Yictoriai  Park 
Hospital  museum. 

From  the  changea  whidli  have  been  described  several  importuit 
indications  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  deduced.  The  piifr- 
cordial  dulness  on  perousaioa  in  cases  of  mitral  obstmctian  is  nut 
generally  much  extended  to  the  left  of  its  normal  limits,  but  is  widor 
on  the  right  side  than  it  should  hew  The  sounds  of  the  right  side  of 
tile  heart  are  also  louder^  and  the  action  more  powerful ;  and  especially 
the  sound  of  the  pulmonic  valves,  heard  immediately  to  the  left  ol 
sternum  at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage,  is  very  loud  and  ringing ; 
and  often  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sound  of  tiae  aortic 
valves,  heaid  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum.  The  apex  of  the  heart  generally  beats  in  the  fif&  inler^ 
space  and  within  the  line  of  the  nipple,  and  occasionally  it  is  attended 
by  a  purring  tremor.  From  only  a  small  portion  of  blood  being 
received  into  the  left  ventride  and  impelled  thence  into  the  aorta;, 
the  radial  pulse  is  small  and  not  infrequently  somewhat  quick,  as-  the 
heart  appears  to  act  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  compensate  6x  die 
smaUnass  of  the  current  which  it  is  able  to  transmit  with  each  con- 
traction. Usually  also  the  pulse,  though  small,  is  somefwhat  firm ; 
and  it  does  not  generally  become  irregular  till  at  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitatiouy  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
marked  changes  occur  in  the  left  ventricle  and  auride.  These 
cavities  become  greatly  increased  in  eapaoity,  and  <  the  ventricle 
especially  is  widened  and  rounded  at  tiie  apex;  the  walls  at  the  same 
time  generally  retaining  their  normal  width  or  being  thinaer  than 

*  *  Diseases  of  Arteries  an<i  Veins,*  1815,  p.  83. 

*  'Lumleyan  Lcctnree/  1830,  p.  29. 

3  *  Diroaseft  of  Langs  and  Heart/  1835.  Probably  the  ease  dcflerib^d  t)y  Dr. 
Thurnam. 

*  *  Diseasfts  of  Heart/  etc.,  2ikI  ed.,  1839,  p.  574. 

*  •  Mea..Chir.  Trans./  vol.  xxi,  1838. 

6  Yd.  W,  1848-49 ;  1949-60,  p.  193. 

7  Vol.  xi,  1860,  p.  66* 
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natural.  The  right  caivitiea  also  become  dilated,  but  the  parietes  of 
the  ligkt  ventricle  aare  not  ge&erally  materiallj  increased  in  width. 
Hence  the  dulnesa  on  percussion,  though  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
right,  is  especially  widened  on  the  left  side ;  and  the  impnlse  of  the 
heart  ia  usually  felt  in  the  line  of  the  nipple  or  to  the  left  of  the 
line ;  generally  also  it  is  diffused  so  that  it  can  be  seen  and  felt  orer 
a  large  space,  and  often  the  precise  point  at  which  apex  beats  cannot 
be  felt.  Though  the  anriele  is  of  large  size,  jet,  as  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  blood  which  it  reoeiFes  is  thrown  into  the  aorta,  while 
the  other,  and  pesrhapa  the  lai^er,  portion  regurgitates  into  the 
anricle,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  small,  and  from  the  thinness  and 
ieebleness  of  the  ventricular  waUs>  wedc.  The  action  of  the  heart 
also,  from  the  same  oanse^  raptdly  becomes  irregular. 

2.  In  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of 
permanent  engorgement,  yet  astiiis  condition  is  only  slowly  brought 
about  and  does  not  generally  obtain  to  any  great  degree  except  in 
cases  which  are  of  long  dnrstion,  the  pnlmonaiy  vessels  undergo 
gradual  dilatation  and  are  able  to  accommodate  themsekes  to  the 
altered  condition ;  apoplectic  extravasatioBs  do  not  therefore  readily 
occur,  nor  does  the  pnlmonary  tissue  become  oedematous,  or  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  inflamed.  The  respiratory  morements, 
therefore,  though  short  and  hurried,  are  not  greatly  embarrassed,  nor 
do  the  patients  usually  suffer  much  from  cough  or  expectoration. 

In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  on  the  contrary,  the  valvular 
defect  is  often  rapidly  and  sometimes  suddenly  developed,  and  the 
engorgement  is  not  continuous  but  intermittent;  the  vessels  in  the 
lungs  are  therefore  very  apt  to  give  way  under  the  i^dden  and 
extreme  distension  to  whidi  they  are  subjected  and  apoplectic 
extravasations  occur,  the  lung  tissue  readily  becomes  o^ematous,  and 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  frequently  occnr.  .  Hence  the  breathing 
is  ususdly  extremely  difficult  and  laborious  *  and  the  patient  is  troubl^ 
with  cough  and  copious  expectoration,  sometimes  thin  ^and  watery 
and  much  mixed  with  air^  at  others  viscid  and  solid,  and  general^ 
more  or  less  bloody. 

S.  In  oases  of  mitral  obstmction  the  increased  powi^  of  the 
walls  of  tile  right  ventrick  enables  it  to  resist  for  a  long  time,  so 
that  the  effects  of  the  obstruction  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
limited  to  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  rdsistanoe  of  the  right 
ventricle  has  been  overcome  that  the  systemic  vessels  and  paren- 
chymatous viscera  become  engorged.  Hence  the  functions  of  the 
Uver,  kidneys,  and  brain  are  not  at  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease 
mat^ially  disordered,  and  dropsical  symptoms  do  not  quickly  super- 
vene. In  mitral  regurgitation  this  protective  influence  does  not 
come  into  play  and  the  system  generally  becomes  greatly  and  rapidly 
engorged,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  dilated  and  pulsate,  the  liver 
becomes  enlarged,  and  the  kidneys  and  brain  engoiged.    Hence  the 
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rapid  oconnenoe  of  dropsy,  often  with  jaundice,  and  generally  with 
albmnrinouB  mine ;  amd  the  oedema  becomes  marked  in  the  fare  and 
upper  extremities  as  well  as  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  exttemities. 

4.  The  aspect  of  the  patients  with  the  two  fotns  of  mitral 
disease  is  generally  very  different.  In  cases  of  mitral  obstruction 
the  patient  is  usually  rery  pallid  and  amemic  lookfaig,  with,  perhaps, 
a  slight  flush  in  the  cheeks.  His  conntenaiioe  besfrsi  indeed,  a  gencrsJ 
reeesnblanoe  to  the  appearance  of  a  patient  with  regurgitant  disease 
of  the  aortic  valves^  with,  however,  this  marked  distinction,  thjit  while 
in  the  latter  aflection  the  faoe  is  generally  thin  and  the  expreesion  of 
oountenanoe  anxious,  in  the  former  the  face  is  usually  somewhat  full  or 
puff?  looking,  and  the  expression  heavy  and  oppressed.  The  aspect 
in  obstructive  disease  is,  however,  very  different  from  the  heavy  and 
bloated  and  livid  countenance  which  is  so  strikingly  cfaaMcteristic  of 
mitral  regurgitation.  It  must^  however,  be  understood  that  these 
distinctions  apply  to  charaoteristie  cases  of  the  two  fbnns  of  disease ; 
not,  of  course^  to  those  in  which  there  is  both  obstraction  and  re- 
guigitation,  nor  yet  to  the  advanced  stages  of  obstructive  disease  in 
which  the  power  of  the  heart  is  givitig  way  and  the  circulation  is 
becoming  gready  embarrassed. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked^  why  thus  endeavour  to  distingiush 
two  affeetions  which  are  so  closely  alHed,  and  are  so  often  found  to 
coexist  ?  Independent,  however,  of  the  advantages  of  attaining  ihd 
greatest  aocuracy  of  diagnosis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  practical 
usefulness  will  result  from  our  being  able  to  distinguish  in  the 
earlielr  stages  of  disease  between  a  case  of  obslmctive  and  one  of 
regurgitant  disease.  No  caief  ul  obsopvei-  can  doubt  that  the  prognosis 
in  the  similarly  related  affections  of  the  aortic  valves  is  different,  and 
that  the  treatment  requires  equally  to  be  modified ;  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of 
mitral  disease  must  possess  equal  and  similar  practical  importance. 

'  In  reference  to  the  prognosis,  the  immediate  danger  in  obstruc* 
tive  disease  of  the  mitral  valres  is  less  that  in  regurgitant  disei»e; 
for  the  condition  being  generally  slowly  induced  and  onlv  attaining 
an  aggravated  degree  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period,  the  heart  is 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  and  the 
lungs  and  system  at  large  are  lees  seriously  involved.  In  mitral  re- 
gurgitation,  on  the  contraiy,  the  condition  is  often  rapidly  and  some- 
times suddenly  brought  about ;  the  heart,  therefore,  is  not  able  to 
resist  the  altered  condition,  the  lungs  and  general  system  become 

auickly  involved,  and  the  patient  is  exposed  to  great  and  immediate 
anger.  In  the  former  affection  the  patient  suffers  chiefly  from 
faintness  and  debility  and  the  tendency  is  to  death  from  asthenia. 
In  the  latter  he  complains  of  oppression  and  sense  of  suffocation, 
and  death  usually  occurs  from  apncea.  This  is  due  especially  to 
the  secondary  affections  of  the  lungs  and  the  dropsical  symptoms, 
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bat  the  patient  may.  also  die  'ct>]niktQ96^  owing  to  the  bmn  being^ 
congested  $nd  the  blood  loadied  with  effete  materials  ixom  the  dist* 
ordered  foQotion^  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  jnuat>  however,  be 
boriie  ia  mijad  that  obstructive  disease  is  necessarily  a  permanent 
condition ;  whereas  regurgitation  may  only  be  a  temporary  defect,  due 
to  maladjustment  of  the  valves  from  distension  or  irregular  iiction 
of  the  heart*  Another  source  of  dai^er  which  threafens  in  boti:^ 
these  forms  of  disease  is  embolism  from  the  deposition  of  fibrinous 
dots  on  the  valves  or  Uning  membrane  of  the  auricle^  sod  the 
conveyance  of  portions  of  separated  dot  into  some  of  the  smallee 
vessels  which  may  so  become  obstructed.  I  do  not  know  that  in 
this  respect  there,  is  much,  if  any,  difference  in  the  two  forms  of 
disease* 

The  difference  in  the  mtodes  in  which  obstructive  and  regutgitant 
disease  tend  to  terminate  will  also  necessitate  in  general  somewhat 
different  methods  of  treatment.  In  both  forms  of  disease  it  is  eC 
essential  importance  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  aH  causes  which  cau 
add  other  sources  of  embarrassment  of  the  ciitculation  to  those  which 
are  already  in  operation ;.  and  we  most  endeavour  to  prevent  (he  OO'^ 
currence  of  pulmonary  complications,  to  maintain  the  healthy  p»« 
formance  of  the  functions  (d  the  liver  and  kidneys^  and  to  uphold 
the  overtaxed  power  of  Uie  heart.  In  cases  of  obstruction,  howK 
ev&y  the  latter  requirement  becomes  of  paramount  importance,  and 
our  chief  aim  must  be  to  aid  the  heart  to  propd  the  blood  through 
the  constricted  orifice.  In  cases  of  regurgitant  disease,  on  the  other 
hind,  the  predominant  sources  of  danger  are  the  engorgement  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  parenchymatous  viscera,  and  our  chief  att^tion 
must  be  directed  to  the  relief,  of  such  conditions.  The  former 
object  may  be  best  effected  by  a  tonic  and  analeptio  course  of 
treatment,  and  by  remedies  calculated  to  strengthen  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  and  ouiet  its  action,^  and  of  these  iron  is  by 
far  the  most  effective.  The  latter  intention  must  be  canied  out  by 
the  use  of  mild,  alterative,  and  eliminamt  medieineSy  and  especially 
by  aperients  and  diuretics,  and  for  this  purpose  digitahs  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  which  we  can  employ.  In-  both 
forms  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  upheld  by  light  and 
easily  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  and  by  tlie  eihibitioa  of  stimiir 
lants^  preference  being  shown  rath^  to  the  use  of  wine  and  spirita 
than  of  malt  liquors. 
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Same  Remarks  on  Maniacal  Chorea  and  its  probable  Connection 
with  Embolism.  Illustrated  by  a  Case.  By  H.  M.  TtrcK- 
WELL^  M.D.  Oxon.;  Physician  to  the  Radcliflfe  Infirmary ; 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Wameferd  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Oxford ;  late  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow. 


W.  E — ,  8et«  17>  was  adjooitted  into  this  EaddliffiQ  Infirmary 
on  April  24thj  1867,  under  the  care  of  Dr»  Adand  (to  whoae 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  note  the  moat  promi* 
nent  symptoms  of  the  case^  assist  at  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  deaths  and  publish  the  case  in  iUustration  of  thie 
remarks  I  have  to  make).  The  boy  who  had  been  addicted  to 
masturbation^  and  believeid  himself  that  hia  preseni;  ilinesa  had 
been  brought  on  by  that  vicious  habit>  was  xep<%rted  by  his  mother 
to  have  been  attacked  with  St«  Yitua^s  danoe  nine  daya  before 
admidsion,  and,  within  the  last  few  daysj  to  have  become  nn^ 
manageable^  and,  at  times,  violent.  He  had  never  before  had  a 
similar  attack^  nor  had  he  suffered  from  rbeumati$m  in  any 
form  whatever.  Neither  she  herself  nor  any  other  of  his  reloi- 
tioQS  had,  as  far  as  she  knew,  ever  had  rheumatism ;  but  her 
own  sister  had  had  St.  Yitus's  dance  of  so  furious  a  kind  that 
she  was  taken  to  a^  asylum,  where  she  died*  The  boy.  (m  the 
day  of  admission  waa  observed,  as  he  sai  in  the  hall,  to  be 
sufiering  &om  severe  chorea>  Init  he  could  walk  aud  was  quite 
conscious.  A  musical  systolic  murmur  was  plainly  heard  otter 
the  cardiac  region.  He  was  sent  to  bed,  and  ordered  Liq. 
Potass.  Arsen.,  iR  v,  ex  aqu&,  sext&  qu&q.  horft ;  milk,  beef-tea. 
in  the  course  of  the  same  night  he  became  delirious,  and, 
getting  out  of  bed,  wandered  about  the  ward.  A  solution  con- 
taining Morph.  gr.  ^,  was  twice  injected  beneath  the  akiii  of  the 
arm  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  the  effect  of  making  him 
quieter  bat  not  giving  him  sleep. 

April  25th. — He  is  now  delirious  and  affected  with  aoF^e 
chorea.  His  muscles  are  remarkably  well«deveIoped  for  bis 
age,  and  the  appearance  of  his  body  generally  is  that  of  vigporoAia 
health.  Pulse  108,  moderate  volume.  Tongue  moist  bat 
coated.  Skin  rather  hotter  than  natural,  A  systolic  murmur, 
blowing  but  no  longer  musical^  is  plainly  heard,  seemingly  louder 
at  the  apex  than  at  the  base.     Urine  passed  involuntarily  in  bod. 

26th. — He  has  passed  another  very  restless  and  sleepless 
night,  two  more  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  being 
made  without  effect.     He  is  now  in  a  state  of  wUd  maniacal 
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delirium^  singings  shoutings  talking  incoherently^  straggling 
violently,  and  constantly  jumping  out  of  bed ;  the  whole  being 
accompanied  with  furious  choreic  movements  of  the  face,  arms, 
neck,  and  trunk,  while  the  legs  are  comparatively  quiet.  The 
arms  and  trunk  are  covered  with  several  iiruises  and  exooiria- 
tions.  Lips  covered  with  sordes;  toxigue  dry.  Pulse  130, 
weak.  Skin  hot.  Urine  still  passed  in  bed.  No  motion.  No 
auscultation  can  be  made. 

Prsetermit.  Mist.  Arsenic. — Sumatur  Extr,  Cann.  Ind.  gr.  >*, 
sext^  qu&q.  hord.. 

2rth. — He  is  less  disturbed,  partially  conscious,  so  that  when 
spoken  to  he  tries,  though  ineffectually,  to  put  out  his  tongue, 
which  is  very  dry.  There  is  still  twitching  of  the  arms  and 
neck  and  occasional  grinding  of  the  teeth,  but  the  wild  delirium 
of  the  previous  day  has  ceased.  Urine  still  passed  involuntarily ; 
no  motida.  Careful  auscultation  of  the  heart  is  again  made, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  »ystoHc  murmur  ha$  entirely  ceased ^  and 
that  both  sounds  are  quite  clear. 

Pt^  IB  usu  Sxtr.  Cann.  Ind.  tertift  quftq.  horA ;  Sumatur 
Bpir.  Vin.  Gall,  jss,  tertift  quftq.  horft ;  Injic.  Enema  Terebinth. 
statim. 

28th. — Hedo2ed  a  little  in  the  night  and  again  this  momtng. 
He  now  lies  quiet  with  liie  eyes  wide  open  and  simk  in  their 
orbits ;  the  pupils  being  very  dilated  and  acting  but  sluggishly 
when  a  candle  is  held  before  the  eyes.  He  tries  still  ineffec- 
tually to  put  out  his  dry  tongile  when  told  to  do  so,  but  seems 
otherwise  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  him.  There 
is  a  little  twitching  in  the  muscles  of  thie  face,  arms,  and  hands, 
but  the  legs  are  quite  quiet.  The  breathing  is  sighing  and 
irregular.  Pulse  128,  regular,  but  very  feeble.  Skin  hot. 
Urine  still  passed  in  bed.  Bowels  acted  freely  after  the  injec- 
tion.    No  murmur  can  be  detected. 

29th.*--Has  dozed  occasionally,  but  has  had  no  sound  sleep. 
Lies  quite  tranquil  and  unconscious.  Eyes  wide  open  and 
deeply  sunk  m  their  orbits ;  the  pupils  still  dilated  but  less  so 
than  yesterday.  Lips  very  dry  and  covered  with  sordes. 
Tongue  dry  and  hard.  Pulse  120,  regular,  but  very  small. 
Skin  natural  temperature.  No  paralysis  in  the  fkce,  but  a 
strangely  pinched,  almost  senile  appearance  in  the  features. 
Breathing  regular  but  frequent.  Abdomen  flattened  and  hard. 
Both  food  and  medicine  return  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Emaciation  remaikable.  Urine  passed  in  bed.  No  murmur 
can  be  detected. 

May  Ist. — He  continued  in  much  the  same  state  till  last 
night,  when  he  again  became  maniacal.  This  morning  he  is 
oomatose,  and  apparently  moribund.      Eyes  half-closed  and 
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eyeballs  rolled  upwards.     Breathing  very  rapid  and  stertoroas. 
Emaciation  extreme.     He  died  the  same  evening. 

2nd. — Autopsy,  sixteen  hours  after  deaths  in  warm  weather. 
Post-mortem  discoloration  well  marked  in  all  the  depending 
parts  of  the  body — the  face^  front  of  thorax^  abdomen,  front  of 
thighs  (the  body  having  been  turned  over  on  its  face  a  few 
minutes  after  death,  and  kept  in  that  position  till  the  examina- 
tion was  made,  in  order  to  avoid  any  errors  of  observation  from 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  cord).  Blood  generally  fluid. 
Decomposition  already  commencing  in  the  organs  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.  Excoriations  on  the  arms  and  trunk.  In  re- 
moving the  skull-cap  some  tough  adhesions  connected  the  dura 
mater  with  the  bone  at  one  point,  just  to  the  left  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  where  some  unusually  firm  and  prominent  Pacchio- 
nian bodies  sprouted  out.  A  little  farther  back,  a  short  distance 
above  the  torcular,  there  projected  from  the  outer  layer  of  the 
dura  mater  a  small  bony  plate  about  half  an  inch  ill  length  and 
a  quarter  in«breadth.  The  arachnoid  was  everywhere  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  subarachnoid 
fluid.  The  Brain  was  remarkably  well  developed  and  weighed 
fifty-five  ounces.  The  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
being  next  carefully  examined,  there  was  noticed  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere  a  round  patch, 
about  as  large  as  a  crownpiece,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  grey  substance  by  its  bright  rose-red  colour. 
On  cutting  into  it,  the  grey  substance  within  the  borders  of  this 
patch  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  sulci  was  much 
softened,  and  had  the  same  bright,  rose  red-tint.  The  whole 
was  dotted  with  numerous  punctate  spots  of  deeper  red,  and 
presented  a  perfect  specimen  of  acute  or  red  softening,  limited 
to  the  cortex  and  not  extending  into  the  subjacent  white  sub- 
stance. At  the  under  and  outer  aspect  of  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  same  hemisphere  was  an  exactly  similar  but  larger  patch  of 
red  softening,  involving  in  like  manner  the  cortex,  but  extend- 
ing also  a  short  space  into  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
hemisphere.  I  afterwards  carefully  dissected  out  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery  which  led  in  the  direction  of  this  latter  patch, 
and  came  at  length  upon  one  of  the  principal  branches  which 
ran  straight  into  the  midst  of  the  softened  mass.  This  branch 
was  completely  occluded  by  a  firm  and  dark  coagulum,  which, 
being  followed  up,  became  continuous  with  a  small,  white, 
tough,  fibrinous  concretion,  tightly  wedged  into  the  vessel  at  an 
angle  where  it  subdivided  into  three  smaller  branchfes.  Beyond 
this  concretion,  and  extending  down,  each  of  the  branches  in 
question  were  other  firm  dark  coagula  identical  in  character  and 
appearance  with  that  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  concretion, 
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and  imbedd^  in  ibe  aofi^ned  cerebml  sub^twoe*  The  ccmtraftt 
between  tbe  white  concretion  and  the  black  coagnla  before  and 
behind  it  was  mqjit  atriking.  On  returning  now  to  the  former 
of  tbe  two  softened  patches  and  searching  aa  before,  I  cama 
upon  an  arterial  branch  in  the  midst  of  the  patch  which  was 
filled  out  with  a  long^  firm,  worm-like  coagnlum,  just  as  in  the 
other  patch  i  but  the  part  immediately  beyond  this  hfbd  be«i  so 
cut  and  sliced  in  the  previous  examination  that  I  was  unable 
to  discover  the  embolns  which  had^  in  all  probability,  been 
connected  with  this  clot^  as  with  the  other^  and  caoaed  the  soft- 
enings The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  were  unusually  soft ; 
but,  with  this  exception^  although  every  part  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres^  of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalamic  with  the 
brain-substance  round  and  about  them,  of  the  crura  cerebri^  of 
the  cerebellum,  of  the  pons  Tarolii  and  medulla  oblongata^  was 
minutely  sliced  and  closely  examined,  nothing  whatever  ab- 
normal could  anywhere  be  found.  Tbe  medulla  oblongata  in 
particular  had  a  remarkably  healthy  appearance*  Microscopical 
examination  of  the  softened  cerebral  gr^y  matter  showed  a  fine 
granular  degeneration  of  tbe  nerve  substance,  and  very  fine 
granular  particles  dotted  along  the  small  bloodvessels,  part  in 
clusters,  part  diffused. 

The  Spinal  Membranes  and  Nerves  were  perfectly  healthy.  No 
thickening  round  the  nervea;  no  ecchymosis;  no  congestion  of 
the  membranes  could,  though  sought  for,  be  found.  Portions 
of  tbe  spinal  cord,  from  the  cervical^  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions, 
were  prepared  for  minute  examination  by  hardening  in  ohroimo 
acid.  The  rest  of  the  cord  was  placed,  in  strong  spirit.  On 
making  sections  of  these  different  portions  after  several  weeks^  im- 
mersion, it  was  found  that,  whereas  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
and  the  whole  lumbar  region  were  tliroughout  firm  and  hard, 
BO  that  perfect  sections  could  be  xnade  with  a  Valentines  knife,  the 
lower  cervical  and  the  whole  dorsal  region  were  softened  cen-* 
trally,  so  that  complete  sections  could  hardly  be  made.  In  the 
middle  dorsal  region,  indeed,  this  was  impossible;  for  the  centre 
was  quite  diffluent  and  could  not  be  cut,  but  broke  away  before 
the  knife,  leaving  a  ragged  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  section. 
Some  of  this  diffluent  matter  removed  and  examined  mieposco- 
pically,  was  seen  to  be  composed  mainly  of  fatty  granules  and 
globules  of  different  sizes.  The  several  sections  were  next,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Bobertson's  kind  assistance^  stained  with  carmine, 
soaked  in  turpentine,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  They 
now  shpwed,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  that  this 
softening  affected  the  posterior  columns  of  the  lower  cervical 
and  all  the  dorsal  region  at  their  most  central  part, — that  part, 
namely,  which  on  transverse  section  apxM)ars  aa  the  thin  edge  of 
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the  wedge^  and  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  grey  com- 
missure. There  remained  here  little  else  than  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  cord^  the  nerve-substance  having  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  The  sections  from  the  upper  cervical  and  lumbar 
region  were,  on  the  contrary,  quite  normal  from  their  circam- 
ference  right  through  to  their  centre.  The  grey  substance  was 
everywhere  natural.  In  the  most  diseased  specimen  of  all  the 
dorsal  sections  an  appearance  presented  itself,  in  one  of  the 
bloodvessels  that  traversed  the  softened  portion,  so  like  in 
miniature  to  that  which  was  present  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
brain,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  a 
minute  embolus  was  lodged  in  this  little  vessel — one  of  the 
smallest  arteries.  This  vessel  may  be  seen  in  the  preparation 
(now  in  my  possession)  springing  from  a  larger  branch,  which 
has  been  divided  longitudinally >.  and  running  into  the  midst  of 
the  diseased  tissues.  At  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  it 
bifurcates ;  and,  just  at  the  angle  of  bifurcation,  is  evidently 
obstructed  by  a  solid  body  which  completely  blocks  up  its  calibre. 
The  two  branches  beyond  the  obstruction  can  with  a  higher 
power  (Powell  and  Lealand^s  yth),  be  traced  distinctly  for  a 
short  distance  into  the  softened  substance  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  in  which  they  lose  themselves.  The  appearance 
of  this  little  bloodvessel  is  all  the  more  striking  in  that  there 
are  many  bloodvessels  of  different  sizes  to  be  seen  ramifiring 
among  the  healthy  tissues  of  the  cord  in  the  various  sections 
made,  but  they  are  all  empty ;  nowhere  is  there  any  trace  of 
obstruction  like  that  here  described. 

The  Heart. — Pericardium  healthy.  On  cutting  through  the 
large  vessels  in  order  to  remove  the  heart,  a  quantity  of  black 
fluid  blood  gushed  from  their  mouths.  The  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle,  which  was  firmly  contracted,  were  healthy ;  the  mus- 
cular substance  ruddy  and  firm.  The  ventricle  being  laid  open 
in  the  usual  manner  by  a  V-shaped  flap,  and  the  incision  along 
the  septum  prolonged  upwards  into  the  aorta,  the  aortic  valves 
appeared  perfectly  healthy.  The  mitral  valve,  looked  at  firom 
its  ventricular  aspect,  seemed  perfectly  competent  and  presented 
no  unusual  appearance ;  but,  examined  from  its  auricular  aspect, 
by  opening  out  the  left  auricle,  it  was  altered  as  follows : — ^A 
vascular,  velvety  line  of  redness,  extended  in  a  sinuous  course 
all  along  the  free  margin  of  each  cusp  and  served  as  a  base  for 
numerous,  bright,  warty  vegetations,  which  stood  out  in  relief, 
some  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  others  so  minute  as  to  be  only 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  that  in  a  certain  light,  but 
shining  like  little  white  beads  when  slightly  magnified.  In  two 
or  three  places  these  little  growths  appeared  to  have  been  shed 
ofi^,  for  they  hung  only  by  a  fine  pedicle  to  the  line  of  attach- 
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ment  and  clung  close  to  the  chords  tendinese.  The  majority^ 
however,  were  firmly  fixed  to  the  valve  and  seemingly  grew 
from  it.  On  one  of  the  cusps  of  the  tricuspid  valve^  the  same 
vascular  line,  though  less  distinct,  was  seen  to  be  present ;  and 
sprouting  from  it  in  a  similar  way  were  three  or  four  vegetations 
rather  larger  than  those  on  the  mitral  valve. 

The  Lung$. — On  tracing  up  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  their  smaller  divisions,  I  came  upon  numerous  concre- 
tions which  were  in  all  cases  wedged  into  the  vessel  just  at  an 
angle  of  branching;  every  concretion  having  at  its  proximal 
and  distal  end  a  firm,  long,  black  clot,  just  as  in  the  brain.  The 
parts  of  the  lung  in  the  direction  of  which  these  clots  were 
traced  were  congested  in  patches,  but  no  more  than  this,  neither 
consolidated  nor  degenerating. 

The  Kidneys  were  congested;  their  capsule  stripped  off 
readily.  Sections  through  the  cortical  and  medullary  substance 
brought  to  light  numerous  minute,  tough,  granular  concretions, 
which  protruded  from  the  cut  mouths  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
These  concretions  could  be  picked  out  of  the  vessels  with  fiuQ 
forceps,  and  were  evidently  little  emboli  exactly  similar  in 
naked-eye  characters  to  the  growths  on  the  mitral  valve,  and  to 
the  emboU  in  the  pulmonary  and  cerebral  arteries.  In  some 
of  the  places  where  these  little  bodies  were  lodged,  there  were 
small  patches  of  congestion  round  and  about  them ;  but  there 
was  nowhere  anything  like  the  yellow,  wedge-shaped  spot  cha^ 
racteristic  of  renal  embolism.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  here, 
as  in  the  lungs,  the  transmisaicm  from  the  heart  had  been  too 
recent  to  allow  of  the  changes  which  naturally  follow  on  em- 
bolism. The  several  concretions  from  the  different  arteries  of 
the  body  were  now  prepared  for  the  microscope  and  examined 
aide  by  side  with  the  vegetations  from  the  cardiac  valve.  The 
appearances  in  all  were  identically  the  same,  an  amorphous 
granular  substance,  with  here  and  diere  faint  traces  of  fibrilla- 
tion. 

The  Spleen  was  small,  and,  though  minutely  examined,  bore 
no  signs  of  embolism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Liver^ 
which  was  healthy. 

Remarks. — My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  cardiac  valves  in  fatal  chorea  in  the  year 
1861,  when  I  watched  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  under  Professor 
Trousseau's  care,  a  terrible  case  of  the  kind  in  a  woman  aged 
twenty-four,  in  whom  no  history  of  rheumatism  could  be  traced 
nor  cardiac  murmur  detected,  and  who  died  rapidly.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination  nothing  particular  was  noticed  till  the 
heart  was  examined,  when  there  was  disclosed  a  condition  of 
the  mitral  valve,  the  description  of  which  might  fairly  be  given 
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word  for  word  as  in  the  boy's  case  above  narrated.^    The  whole 
thing  was  a  mystery.     A  year  later,  in  the  summer  of  1862, 1 
was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  another  similar  case  in  a  young 
woman,  aged  twenty,  four  months  pregnant,  who  lay  in  one  of 
the  wards  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Vienna.     The  chorea  was, 
I  well  remember,  attributed  to  her  pregnant  state ;  and  she 
died  in  spite  of  all  remedies.    The  pericardium,  as  above,  vas 
healthy:  but  there,  sprouting  from  the  mitral  and  aortic  yalres, 
were  the  shining  vegetations  just  as  in  the  previous  cases.    The 
uterus  contained  a  fetus  in  the  fourth  month  of  devrfopment. 
Seeing  how  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  heart  in  this  woman  who 
was  pregnant  tallied  with  that  in  the  French  woman  who  was  not 
pregnant,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  pregnancy  was  the  cause 
of  the  chorea,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
there  was  somehow  or  other  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  heart  disease  and  the  chorea.  But  what  was  that  relation?  Dr. 
Bright  endeavoured,  as  is  well  known,  years  ago,  to  ex.plain  the 
connection  between  the  two,  in  a  "  Report  of  Three  Cases  of 
.  Spasmodic  Bisease  accompanying  Affections  of  the  Pericardium;" 
in  which  paper  he  regarded  pericarditis  as  the  cause  of  chorea, 
by  irritation  propagated  from  the  inflamed  pericardium  to  the 
phrenic  nerve,  conducted  by  the  afferent  fibres  of  that  nerve  to 
the  spinal  coni,  and  thence  violently  reflected  along  the  motor 
nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  body.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  very  case  which  suggested  to  him  thJs  ingenious  interpre- 
tation of  a  difficult  quisstion,  the  selfsame  appearances  are  reported 
to  have  been  present  on  the  endocardium  as  in  the  three  cases 
already  mentioned.     His  words  run  thus  : — **  The  semilunar 
and  mitral  valves  had  each  a  fringe  of  vegetations,  doubtless 
rather  recent,  forming  a  raised  irregular  line  along*  the  auricular 
side  of  the  mitral  and  the  aortid  side  of  the  semilunar,"    No 
stress  whatever  was  laid  on  this,  but  the  whole  importance  of 
the  case  was  centred  in  the  pericarditis  which  was  also  present. 
Now,  in  the  three  cases  that  I  have  brought  forward,  endocardial 
disease  was  similarly  present  in  all,  but  in  notie  was  there  a  sign 
of  pericarditis.     Seeing  this,  and  seeing  that,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show,  pericarditis  is,  compared  with  endocarditis,  a  rare 
phenomenon  in  fatal  chorea.  Dr.  Bright's  theory  failed  to  solve 
the  riddle.     Dr.  Burrows,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  work  on 
"  The  Connection  between  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,''  accepted,  and  still  further  developed,  this  reflex 
theory  of  Bright's.     He  supposed  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
might  share  with  the  phrenic  the  office  of  conducting  the  irrita- 
tion from  the  heart  to  the  cord ;  so  that  any  part  of  the  heart, 

*  This  case  has  since  been  tmblished  in  Trousseau's  '  Clin.  M^/  ed.  2,  toI.  ii, 
p.  181. 
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and  not  the  pericardium  alone^  might,  when  diseased;  act  on  the 
cord  as  a  source  of  irritation.  This  theory  had  certainly  much 
to  recommend  it,  and  might  have  been  accepted  as  complete 
and  satisfactory,  if  only  it  could  have  been  shown  that  in  all 
examinations  of  bodies  which  had  died  of  chorea  no  other  lesion 
was  present  except  the  cardiac  disease.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
be  insufficient  on  this  account, — that  in  many  cases  of  fatal 
chorea,  positive,  sometimes  extensive,  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  softenings  had  been  found 
present.  In  such  instances  as  these  it  was  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere  peripheral  excite- 
ment of  some  nerve  or  nerves  connected  with  the  spinal  cord. 
The  nerve-centres  themselves  were  manifestly  diseased,  and  the 
reflex  theory  did  not  accord  with  the  post-mortem  appearances. 
The  chorea  was  more  likely  to  have  been  centric  than  eccentric 
The  theory  which  met  with  the  sanction  of  Drs.  Todd,  Begbie, 
and  Watson,  and  which  more  recently  has  been  accepted  by  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones,^ — that  the  cardiac  disease,  the  chorea,  and  tlxe 
delirium,  when  present,  must  all  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of 
one  common  cause,  rheumatism^— had  also  much  that  was  reason- 
able on  its  side*  But,  although  the  intimate  relation  of  chorea 
with  rheumatism  might  well  be  considered  as  an  established 
law,  yet  in  many  cases  of  fatal  chorea  where  the  clinical  history 
was  recorded,  the  entire  absence  of  ordinary  rheumatic  symptoms 
in  the  patient,  and  of  rheumatic  history  both  in  the  patient  and 
his  relatives,  was  incontestable.  Again^  the  softening  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  remained  equally  unaccounted  for  by  this 
as  by  the  preceding  theory.  While  it  was  known  that  the 
rheumatic  poison,  whatever  that  misht  be,  attacked  by  pre- 
ference, and  almost  exclusively,  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body, 
yet  inflammation  or  thickening  of  the  fibrous  membranes  invest- 
ing the  brain  or  spinal  cord  was  of  sf>  rare  occurrence  in  deaths 
from  chorea  (see  Analysis),  that  the  chorea  cpuld  not  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  Were  the  rheumatic  poison  a  direct  agent 
m  the  production  of  chorea,  one  would  have  naturally  expected 
to  trace  signs  of  its  presence  in  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges, 
rather  than  in  the  soft  parenchyma  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
themselves.  But  post-mortem  evidence  showed  that,  while 
softening  of  the  nerve-tissue  was  by  no  means  uncommon, 
thickening  of  the  meninges  was  quite  exceptional.  Besides, 
the  regular  appearance,  case  after  case,  of  the  warty  vegetations 
on  the  cardiac  valves  seemed  to  imply  that  there  must  be  some 
more  immediate  and  special  connection  between  these  peculiar 
little  growths  and  the  choreic  symptoms  than  had  as  yet  been 
discovered.     In  1863,  two  very  remarkable  papers  published  by 

*  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1866,  p.  496. 
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the  late  Dr.  Kirkes  ^  offered  at  last  a  solution  of  tlie  difficulty 
by  far  the  most  convincing  that  had  yet  been  proposed.    He 
had  been  long  struck  with  the  constant  coincidence  of  chorea 
and  valvular  disease ;  and^  happening  at  length  on  a  case  where 
groups  of  ecchymoses  ^'  consisting  of  masses  of  tortuous  vessels 
gorged  with  dark  stagnant  blood  variegated  by  pale  buff-coloured 
streaks  apparently  of  separated  fibrine,"  were  found  present  in 
various  parts  of  the  body ;  while^  at  the  same  time^  '^  pale^  soft, 
loosely-adhering  granules  studded  the  borders  of  the  aortic  and 
mitral  valves/'  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blood  is 
rendered  impure  in  chorea  partly  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
flammatory products  from  the  diseased  valves,  partly  by  direct 
introduction  of  very  small  fibrinous  concretions  into  the  circular 
tion,   and   "temporary  obstruction  in  the  minute  capillaries 
occasioned  by  fibrinous  particles  arrested  therein/'     In  short, 
chorea  is,  according  to  his  views,  a  result  of  irritation  produced 
in  the  nerve-centres  by  fine  molecular  particles  of  fibrine,  which 
are  set  free  from  an  inflamed  endocardium,  and  washed  by  the 
blood-current  into  the  capillaries  of  those  centres.   Dr.  Mond^ton 
published  last  year'  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  died  of 
general  and  violent  chorea,  and  in  whom  the  absence  of  any 
cardiac  murmur  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  attack  is  com- 
mented on.     Shortly  before  his  death  the  pulse  in  the  right 
radial  and  brachial  artery  ceased  to  beat,  while  that  in  the  left 
was  "  full  and  thumping.''     After  death  a  cluster  of  warty 
growths  was  found  fixed  to  One  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta,  and  a  patch  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  of  a  unne-red  colour 
and  soft,  was  detected  in  the  white  substance  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.    Most  unfortunately  the  brachial 
artery,  which  had  in  all  probability  been  plugged  by  an  embolus, 
could  not  be  examined.    Though  Monckton  was  thus  unable  to 
bring  to  light  any  embolus,  he  very  reasonably  thinks  that  the 
patch  of  red  softening  was  a  consequence  of  embolism.    The 
frequent  occurrence  of  softening  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or 
both,  had  struck  many  previous  observers,  and  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  Kirkes.     But  he  seems  to  be  in  error  when  he 
states  that ''  the  softening  appears  to  be  always  the  pale  kind 
of  softening."     In  the  case  first  related  in  this  paper,  in 
Monckton's  case,  in  two  cases  related  by  Babington,^  and  in 
one  of  Hughes's^  cases,  the  softening  is  described  as  red  or 
vascular.     Dr.  Kirkes  is,  further,  not  inclined  to  attribute  the 
softening  of  the  nervous  centres  to  embolism  of  their  larger 

1  'Med.  Timet  and  Qaz.,'  1868,  vol.  i,  pp.  636,  662. 
«  'Brit.  Med.  Joarn./  1866,  No.  305. 
»  'Guy's  Hosp.  Eep./  1841,  p.  246. 
*  Ibid.,  1846,  p.  371. 
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vessels^  but  rather  to  "  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nervous 
centres^  or  the  unhealthy  state  of  blood  which  attends  the 
development  of  the  chorea.''  The  case  which  I  have  brought 
forward  is  nevertheless  in  a  remarkable  manner  generally  con- 
firmatory of  his  views  and  observations.  It  adds  to  the  force  of 
his  anticipation — "  that  future  experience  will  still  more  posi- 
tively demonstrate  that  an  affection  of  the  left  valves  of  the 
heart,  with  the  presence  of  granular  vegetations  upon  them,  is 
an  almost  invariable  attendant  upon  chorea,  under  whatever 
circumstances  the  chorea  may  be  developed.'^  It  shows  how 
emboli  may  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  body  when  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  covered  with  these  vegetations,  and  how 
one  such  embolus  lodging  in  an  artery  of  the  brain  may  cause 
softening  of  that  part  of  thei  brain  which  is  supplied  by  the 
occluded  artery.  But  here  we  must  stop.  Whether  the  group 
of  symptoms  included  in  the  term  chorea  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  consequence  of  this  cerebral  softening,  or  whether  a  finer 
capillary  embolism  of  the  nervous  centres  must  be  assumed,  as 
Kirkes  supposes,  to  explain  the  difficulty,  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. We  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  embolism  is  a  direct  cause  of  severe  chorea,  but 
we  have  enough  to  warrant  the  stroi^g  suspicion  that  such  may 
be  the  case,  and  to  fix  the  attention  of  medical  men  on  the 
heart  and  bloodvessels  in  the  future  examination  of  all  fatal 
cases. 

The  question  which  next  naturally  suggests  itself,  is  whether 
all  cases  of  chorea,  the  milder  ones  which  recover  and  whose 
internal  organs  we  cannot  see,  a§  well  as  the  severe  ones  which 
die  and  whose  internal  organs  we  can  gjee,  are  to  be  similarly 
explained.  Such  a  generalisation  as  this  would  be  at  present 
too  hasty.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  centric  and 
eccentric  chorea,  as  there  is  a  centric  and  an  eccentric  epilepsy, 
but  it  behoves  us  nevertheless  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
examining  the  bodies  of  those  who,  while  affected  with  mild 
chorea,  die  from  some  accidental  cause  (as  continued  fever)  un- 
connected with  the  chorea.  I  can  find  only  one  such  case 
recorded  anywhere,  and  that  in  Dr.  Kirkes's  paper, — a  mild 
case  of  chorea  terminating  fatally  from  enteric  fever,  in  which 
the  mitral  valve  was  freely  studded  with  granular  vegetations. 
In  consulting  the  writings  of  all  authors  on  the  subject,  it  will 
be  found  stated  that  fright  or  violent  mental  emotion  is  a  most 
frequent  cause  of  chorea.  Now  in  Trousseau's  case  the  onset 
of  the  disease  was  clearly  and  positively  traced  to  a  quarrel. 
Had  this  woman  recovered,  or  had  the  mitral  valve  after  death 
been  carelessly  examined,  this  case  would  have  gone  to  swell  the 
list  of  cases  of  chorea  from  mental  emotion.     In  like  manner. 
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liad  no  post-mortem  examination  of  the  case  recorded  by  myself 
been  made^  the  chorea  might  fairly  haye  been  attributed  to 
masturbation.  Pregnancy  is  likewise  spoken  of  as  a  caose  of 
chorea ;  the  pregnant  uterus  being  regarded  as  the  centre  irom 
^hich^  as  from  an  irritant,  a  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the  cord^ 
and  the  chorea  being  supposed  to  follow  as  the  excessive  reflex 
action  of  the  irritat^  nerve-centre.  But  in  all  the  fatal  cases 
of  chorea  in  pregnancy  that  I  find  recorded,  whenever  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  has  been  examined^  the  usual  vegetations 
have  been  found  there  as  in  the  Viennese  woman  of  whom  I 
have  spoken. 

Although  a  cardiac  murmur  is  to  be  heard  in  a  large  number 
of  chprea  cases,  mild  as  well  as  severe^  it  ia  absent  in  many. 
The  absence  of  a  murmur  is  generally  taken  to  indicate  absence 
of  any  valvular  disease^  and  may,  likely  ^^oogh,  turn  die  observer 
in  a  wrong  direction  searching  for  some  other  cause,  as  fright, 
worms,  pregnancy,  &c.  But  post-mortem  observation  proves 
incontestably  that  there  may  be  welUmarked  valvular  disease 
even  when  no  cardiac  murmur  has  beeu  detected  on  the  most 
careful  auscultation.  Witness  the  csase  I  have  nscorded,  where, 
for  five  days  before  death,  no  murmur  eould,  though  eag^ly 
sought  for^  be  heard !  Witness  a  case  recorded  by  Dr«  HiUier,^ 
where  warty  vegetations  were  found  on  iht  auricular  surface  of 
the  mitral. and  tricuspid  valves,  ai^d  where  a  sfvtoUe  murmur  at 
the  apex  was  audible  only  for  one  day  durii^  die  whole  time 
that  the  disease  lasted'-ra  period  of  nearly  two  months  I  Witness 
the  cases  of  Monckton  ijind  Trousseau^  ia  wbich  no  murmur  was 
present  from  first  to  last  t  The  l^llowittg  explanatiou  of  this 
peculiarity  suggests  itself  on  a  review  of  these  cases.  The 
mitral  valve  may  be  perfectly  competent  even  though  its  auri- 
cular surface  is  inflamed  and  covered  trith  ooBcretions;  and 
hence  there  may  be  no  systolic  murmur.  At  the  same  time, 
the  vegetations  on  the  valves  may  be  so  fine  as  to  be  incapable 
of  producing  an  onward  or  diastolic  murmur.  It  is  probably 
only  when  a  vegetation  gets  detached  and  hangs  for  a  time 
before  it  is  finally  separated,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  closure  of  the  valve-flaps,  or  vibrate  in  the  current  of 
blood,  so  as  to  cause  a  temporary  murmur  which,  unless  the 
heart  were  examined  hour  by  hour,  might  well  escape  observa- 
tion. This  interpretation  accords  very  well,  too,  with  peculiari- 
ties which  I  have  often  noticed  in  choreic  murmurs,— •'vis.  first, 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  change  from  time  to  time  their  tone 
and  characters;  secondly,  that  they  not  seldom  disappear  and  then 
reappear  at  short  intervals ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  often,  while 
making  an  auscultation  in  chorea,  felt  sure  that  I  have  heard  a 

^  *  Med.  Times  and  Chiz./  186S,  roL  u,  p.  144. 
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murmur  come  and  go  with  different  beats  of  the  heart.  The 
case  of  W.  E — is  singularly  interesting  in  this  respect,  the  more 
so  that  the  facts  were  witnessed  by  other  ears  than  my  own.  A 
murmur,  with  a  distinct  musical  note  on  the  first  day,  com- 
pletely changed  its  tone  and  characters  on  the  second,  and  dis- 
appeared entirely  on  the  fourth.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Gray's  which 
I  watched  with  him  last  year,  and  which  he  kindly  allows  me 
here  to  refer  to,  this  singular  changeableness  of  choreic  murmurs 
was  strangely  illustrated.  A  little  girl  came  into  the  infirmary 
affected  with  chorea,  in  whbm  a  short  shrill  diastolic  murmur 
was  plainly  heard  at  the  base.  While  taking  arsenic  for  her 
chorea  i^  was  attacked  with  well-marked  rheumatic  fever. 
The  diastolic  murmur  now  disappeared  and  was  Succeeded  by  a 
systolic  at  the  base.  Shortly  afternt^rds,  as  the  rheumatism  made 
progress,  there  was  heard  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  and  a 
diastolic  again  at  the  base.  She  i^covered  Arom  this  rheumatic 
attack,  but  again,  after  a  short  iicitenral,  h^d  a  relapse;  the  chorea 
in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  attack,  becoming  more  severe  as  the 
rheumatic  fever  declared  itself.  She  finally  recovered,  and  at 
the  last  auscultation  made  before  she  left  the  infirmary,  no 
diastolic  murmur  could  be  heard  at  the  base,  but  there  was  a 
decided  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (May  18th)  ^  a  boy,  aged'  16,  under  my  care  who  is  recover-- 
ing  from  a  severe  attack  of  ch(»ea  following  rheumatic  fever. 
When  I  first  saw  him,  and  the  chorea  was  at  its  height,  there 
was  a  loud  musical  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  Since  he  has 
begun  to  recover^  the  murmisr  has  quite  changed  its  tone  and 
now  remains  as  a  soft  blowing  murmur  without  any  musical 
sound. 

Again,  the  not  infrequent  complication  of  hemiplegia  with 
chorea,  to  whiefa  Dr.  Todd  has  especially  called  attention  in  his 
clinical  lectures^  under  the  title  of  ''choreic  hemiplegia,*'  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this,  at  least  in  its  severer  forms,  will  yet  be  found  due  to 
a  real  cenrebral  lesion  caused  by  embolism, — ^a  hemiplegia  from 
embolism  with  chorea  superadded.  Dr.  Todd  himself  laments 
that  there  are  no  post-^mortem  records  to  give  a  clue  to  the  real 
nature  of  this  peculiar  form  of  paralysis.  But  yet,  in  another 
part  of  his  great  chapter  on  hemiplegia,  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  convulsive  movements  which  not  infrequently  affect  the 
paralysed  side,  he  narrates  two  cases  of  hemiplegia,  one  certainly, 
and  the  other  most  probably,  a  consequence  of  cerebral  soften- 
ing, in  which  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs  on  the  affected 
aide  of  the  body — the  side  of  course  opposite  the  cerebral  lesion 
exactly  simulated  choreic  movements,  that  they  might  well 

*  Ed.  2,  by  Beale,  p.  802. 
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be  called  choreic.  He  is  here,  certainly,  struck  by  the  intimate 
relation  which  these  cases  have  with  ordinary  choreic  hemiplegia; 
for  he  writes,^  "  In  cases  like  these,  as  doubtless  also  in  chorea, 
the  perverted  nutrition  of  the  brain  occasions  irregular  develop- 
ments of  the  nervous  force,  which  are  tantamount  to  a  state  of 
irritation,  and  give  rise  to  convulsive  turitchings.  In  chorea  the 
alteration  is  not  so  profound  as  to  be  beyond  repair ;  in  the 
softening  of  adults,  unhappily,  the  lesion  is  too  often  beyond 
recovery/'  We  have  thus  evidence  to  show  that  choreic  move- 
ments may  accompany,  and  in  all  probability  be  caused  by, 
cerebral  softening, — evidence  as  it  seems  to  me  of  no  slight 
importance  in  estimating  the  possible  influence  of  cerebral 
softening  on  chorea  generally. 

The  true  pathology,  then,  of  the  less  severe  forms  of  chorea 
must,  from  the  very  imperfect  post-mortem  evidence  as  yet 
afforded,  remain  an  open  question  :  but  there  are  strong  clinical 
reasons  for  supposing  that,  at  least  in  many  such  cases,  a  con- 
dition of  the  cardiac  valves  similar  to  that  now  recognised  as 
the  special  lesion  of  the  maniacal  chorea  is  present.  How  far 
embolism  may  play  a  part  in  chorea  generally  cannot  at  present 
be  determined,  but  demands  serious  consideration. 

One  more  feature  of  importance  which  stands  prominently 
forward  in  studying  the  symptoms  of  maniacal  chorea,  is  the 
startling  rapidity  with  which  emaciation  sets  in.  It  has  been 
remarked  on  by  previous  writers,  among  others  by  Romberg.^ 
In  the  case  which  I  have  recorded  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
startling  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  boy,  whose  limbs  on  his 
admission  were  fairly  developed  for  his  age,  became  in  a  week 
emaciated  to  a  degree ;  his  eyes  and  cheeks  hollow,  like  those 
of  an  old  man.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other 
disease,  even  in  the  worst  form  of  fever,  could  compare  with  it. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  analysis  of 
all  the  fatal  cases  of  chorea,  with  autopsy  annexed,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect.'  They  amount  to  31  in  number,  making 
in  all,  with  the  one  that  I  have  narrated  and  the  two  others 
that  I  have  mentioned,  34.  In  25  of  these  the  endocardium 
was  found  diseased ;  the  presence  of  warty  vegetations  on  the 
valves  being  specially  alluded  to  in  20.  Of  the  remaining  9, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  heart  in  5,  and  it  is  reported  as 
healthy  in  4.  The  pericardium  was  found  diseased  in  only  8  of 
the  34.     The  brain  was  found  altered  in  18;  its  membranes 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  754. 

*  '  Trans,  of  the  Sjden.  Soc./  vol.  ii,  p.  53  et  seq. 

'  The  well-known  tables  of  Dr.  Haghes  are  not  incloded  in  this  list,  bnt  two 
fiital  cases  narrated  by  him  separately  and  at  length  in  his  exoeUoit  article  an 
chorea,  in  the  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep./  1846,  are  included. 
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congested  in  6^  and  opaque  in  2 ;  its  substance  more  or  less 
softened  in  10.  Of  the  remaining  16^  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  brain  in  7,  and  it  is  reported  as  healthy  in  9.  The  spinal 
cord  was  found  altered  in  16;  its  membranes  congested  in  5^ 
and  opaque  or  thickened  in  2 ;  its  substance  more  or  less  soft- 
ened in  9.  Of  the  remaining  18,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
cord  in  12,  and  it  is  reported  as  healthy  in  6.  To  judge  from 
this  analysis  the  morbid  appearances  after  death  from  chorea 
stand  thus  in  order  of  frequency :  Endocarditis  by  far  the  first ; 
softening  of  the  brain  second;  softening  of  the  spinal  cord 
third ;  pericarditis  fourth  and  last. 

An  analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  above  cases  is  also  instructive, 
as  showing  that  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood, 
f .  e.  who  are  above  fourteen,  ture  more  often  affected  with  the 
severe  and  maniacal  form  of  chorea  than  mere  children.  Thus, 
the  ages  of  82  out  of  the  84  being  given,  it  is  found  that  21 
of  the  82  were  at  or  above  the  age  of  fourteen^  and  that  6  of 
these  21  were  at  or  above  the  age  of  twenty. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
the  vegetations  are  specified  as  present,  it  is  on  the  auricular 
iurface  of  the  mitral  valve  that  they  are  found, — a  situation 
where  they  are  pre-eminently  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blood-current,  and  liable  to  be  swept  onward  at  each  contraction 
of  the  auricle.  This  very  situation  might  further  prevent  their 
being  recognised  in  the  examination  of  the  heart.  I  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  this  in  the  case  of  W.  E .    When  the 

ventricle  was  opened  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  mitral 
valve  looked  at  as  usual  from  its  ventricular  aspect,  no  morbid 
appearance  presented  itself.  It  was  only  when  the  left  auricle 
was  slit  up,  and  the  valve  carefully  examined  from  its  auricular 
aspect,  that  the  disease  was  exposed.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
when  the  attention  of  the  observer  has  been  particularlv  fixed  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  heart  disease  may  have  been  thus 
overlooked. 

The  conclusions,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
may  fairly  be  drawn,  are,-^ 

1st.  That  in  death  from  chorea,  the  presence  of  warty  vege- 
tations on  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves  is  the  rule. 

2nd.  That  these  vegetations  may  be  set  free,  and  carried  as 
emboli  to  different  organs  of  the  body. 

8rd.  That  the  brain  is  often  found  softened ;  and  that  this 
softening  may,  certainly  in  some  instances,  be  attributed  to 
plugging  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

4th.  That  the  spinal  cord  is  not  uncommonly  found  softened ; 
and  that  this  softening  may,  in  all  probability,  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, attributed  to  plugging  of  the  spinal  arteries. 
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5th.  That  a  cardiac  murmur  may  not  be  heard,  eveu  though 
the  valves  be  aeriously  diseased ;  and  that,  consequently,  certain 
cases  of  chorea  attributed  to  pregnancy,  fright,  worms,  &c.,  can 
be  really  due  to  the  presence  of  vegetations  on  the  cardiac 
valves. 

6th.  That  recent  investigations  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
chorea  warrant  the  suspicion  that  this  disease  may,  at  least  in 
its  severer  forms,  depend  directly  on  irritation  or  softening  of 
the  great  nerve-centres  induced  by  the  presence  of  emboli  in 
the  bloodvessels  of  those  centres. 

A  list  of  references  to  puUisfaed  oases  in  addition  to  those 
alreadv  quoted  is  herewith  appended. 

Goodfellow,  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862,  voL  i,  p.  629; 
Thompson,  ibid.,  1863,  vol.  ii,  p.  94 ;  Russell,  ibid.,  1865,  p.  88 ; 
West,  '  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,'  ed.  5,  p.  220;  Pit- 
man, '  Lancet,'  1861,  vol.  i,  p.  215 ;  Fuller,  ibid.,  1862^  p.  515 ; 
Naime, '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.xxxiv,  p.  87 ;  Healop,  '  Dublin 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  1858,  p.  807 ;  Keiiler,  '  Ed.  Med. 
Joum.,'  1858,  p.  81;  Ogle,  'Trans,  of  Path.  Soc./  vol.  xvii, 
p.  421 ;  Peacock,  ^Brit.  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  vol.  xxxii, 
p.  492;  Roger,  'Arch.  Gfo.  de  M^d.,'  1867,  p.  67;  Day, 
'  Clinical  Histories,'  p.  109. 
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.     PaBT  I. — PHXBIOIfOGIOAl.  MlOJ^OLOGX. 

fmtn.-^In  a  horizontal  section  of  the  hypophylis  df  the  brain  of 
the  calf,  FeremeBchko  distiDgiiished  m  tae  dtrection  from  before 
backwaidB,  five  Jayors  of  whioh  the  two  last  are  remarkable,  in  the 
calf:  1.  anterior  ^ndular  layer  of  a  grejr^red  coloiij>*-the  cork 
layer  of  the  author:  %  a  loeduUary  layer  peculiar  for  its  white 
colour :  3.  posterior  part  of  the  glands  of  a  grey- white  colour :  4t, 
a  small  layer  of  spongy  substance,  which  connects  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  glands  with  the  capsule :  and,  5.  a  thickening  of  the 
gland  capsule,  in  the  form  of  a  bright  white  layer.  Between  the 
cork  ana  the  medullary  layers  is  found  a  space,  which,  in  the  calf 
and  sheep,  appears  as  a  simple  cross  fissure,  in  other  animals  and  in 
man,  ramified,  and  here  and  there  the  cork  and  medullary  layers  is 
interrupted  by  bridge-like  communications.  In  man  it  appears  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  cavity  of  the  infundibulum ;  its  walls,  in  the 
animals,  are  lined  with  flat  cells,  in  man  with  ciliary  epithelium ;  its 
contents,  in  a  preparation  in  spirit,  consisted  of  a  finely  granular 
mass  and  of  colloid-like  droplets,  besides,  in  man,  granules  of  0*0125''' 
diameter,  which,  with  the  finely  granular  mass  or  the  yellowish  trans- 
parent droplets,  are  filled,  and,  m  the  first  instance,  exhibit  nuclei. 
The  cork  layer  is  divided  into  lobes  and  lobules  by  connective  tissue ; 
the  latter  divisions,  gland-sacs,  of  globular  or  oval  shape,  measure, 
in  man  0*081"'.  The  contained  cells,  of  0*0062"'  measurement,  are 
distinguished  by  their  resistance  to  acetic  acid  and  by  a  slobular 
colloid-like  body  in  the  centre.  The  cork  layer  shows  a  wide  tract 
in  the  pedicle  of  the  hypophysis,  exceptionally  in  man,  ordinarily  in 
animals,  even  up  to  the  tuber  cinereum.  The  medullary  layer  is  also 
divided  by  septa  of  connective  tissue  into  lobes,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  radiated  direction  in  the  spaces ;  their  elements  are  free  nuclei 
of  0*0037'"  diameter,  and  cells  which  are  distinguished  by  want  of 
protoplasma,  and  the  distinct  appearance  of  the  nuclei  before  the  cells 
of  the  cork  lisyer.  The  medullary  layer  reaches  even  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  funnel,  but  its  meshes  are  here,  for  the  most  part,  only 
filled  with  a  finely  granular  mass,  which  only  here  and  there  contains 
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morpholo^cal  elements. — ZeiiMehriftfur  rationeUe  Msdiein,  3rd  series, 
vol.  XXX,  Part  I,  p.  147. 

Muscle  in  Orota  Section, — EoUiker  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
writer  (kenle)  that  the  Oohnheim^s  fielde,  as  Kolliker  calls  them, 
correspond  to  the  cross  sections  of  the  fibres  which  run  through  the 
muscle.  But,  according  to  his  view,  thev  are  not,  however,  cuttings 
through  the  individual  nbiils,  but  little  fibril  groups  he  calls  **  muscle 
columns.'*  He  does  not  say  how  many  fibrils  cut  across  are  accorded 
to  one  muscle  column,  and,  to  guess  at  this,  one  is  led  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  diameters  of  the  fibrils  and  of  the  columns.  In  the 
frog,  Kolliker  estimates  the  former  at  00012,  the  latter  at  0002  to 
0*005  mm.,  but  in  mammals,  according  to  his  account,  the  diameter  of 
the  fibrils  amounts  to  O'OOIO  to  00015,  and  of  the  columns  00013  to 
0*0025  mm.  According  to  that,  the  diameter  of  the  columns  and 
fibrils  turned  out  to  be  nearly  the  same,  and  one  may  question 
whether  it  gave  columns  that  contained  more  than  two  fibrils.  One 
learns,  also,  that  the  Gohnheim's  fields  are  only  faintlv  shown  in  the 
muscles  of  the  rabbit  and  of  the  tail  of  the  crab  in  the  fresh  state ; 
that,  in  other  muscles  again»  treatment  with  distilled  water,  or  salt 
soludons,  or  other  reagents,  was  necessary  for  their  inspection,  so 
we  must  not  ignore  various  circumstances  whereby  always  here  and 
there  the  limits  of  individual  fibres  may  be  obliterated.  And  so  also 
it  may  happen  that,  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  fibrils  here  and 
there  seem  to  anastomiseat  an  acute  angle. — ZeUeohriftfurraiiioneUe 
Medicine  3rd  series,  vol.  xxx,  Part  I,  p.  44. 

Connection  of  the  Ifmpkaiie  Skfetem  with  the  Serous  Cavities.-^ 
This  subject,  in  the  Physiological  Institution  at  Leipzig,  has  again 
received  special  attention ;  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  fioyai  Society 
of  Science  in  LeioEig,  1869,  Parts  2»^,  are  found  three  ts^eatises  on 
this  subject.  Of  these  the  two  latter  remain  to  be  noticed — ^F. 
Schweigger-Seidel  and  J.  Dogieli  jointly  treat  On  the  peritoneal 
cavity  in  the  frog^  and  its  connection  with  the  Ivmphatie  eyetem. 
The  authors  are  convinced  that  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  frog  typical 
apertures  exist,  whereby  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  lymphatics.  But  these  openings  are  also 
demonstrable  in  lizards  and  slowworms,  and  indeed  are  of  larger 
diameter.  The  investigations,  in  the  frog,  include  that  part  of  the 
peritoneum  which,  as  aa  evidently  single  membrane,  is  separable 
from  the  posterior  abdominal  parietes :  in  the  lower  half,  about  the 
kidneys,, where  it  passes  across  between  them;  in  the  upper,  where 
it  passes  over  the  mesentery,  and  in  this  direction,  limited  by  the 
great  abdominal  lymphatic  reservoir.  This  peritoneal  membrane 
consists  of  a  connective  tissue  ground  layer  and  a  double  epithelial 
membrane,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the 
other  to  the  lymphatic  sac. 

The  ffrouna  layer  is  made  up  of  thin  bundles  of  connective  tissue 
lying  close  together,  between  which  spaces  are  left,  which  appear 
like  fissures  in  the  lamell»,  but  by  tension  they  resemble  oviu  or 
round  holes.  On  an  average  these  openings  measure  0*03  mm.  in 
diameter.   The  interval  of  these  holes  is  no  way  equal,  but  the  num- 
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bar  of  the  holes  in  the  ground  layer  is  always  very  considerable. 
The  peritoneal  epithelial  cell  layer  of  that  membrane  is  shown,  by 
treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  consist  of  cells,  which  are  large 
but  irregularly  placed;  sometimes  remarkable  for  their  extended 
length,  or  almost  spindle-shaped,  so  that  they  may  be  of  001  to 
002 mm.  in  breadth,  and  of  0  04  to  008  mm.  in  length.  Such  large 
cells  are  most  commonly  seen  arranged  around  a  common  centre  in 
a  radiating  manner,  and,  by  a  close  scrutiny,  one  perceives  that  each 
such  centre  corresponds  to  an  opening  in  the  basis  membrane.  Such 
openings,  in  the  silver  preparations,  were  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  brownish-coloured  festoon  of  a  globular  form,  which  one  might  well 
consider  to  be  nuclei,  the  true  signification  of  which  also,  as  nuclei, 
may  be  well  determined  by  preparations  which  were  so  put  up  that 
the  peritoneal  membrane  stretched  on  cork  could  be  instantaneously 
plunged  in  hot  water,  and  then  dyed  in  a  carmine  solution.  The  cells, 
arranged  in  a  radiating  manner,  were  nucleated,  and  these  nuclei 
surrounded  as  a  festoon  the  individual  openings  in  the  peritoneal 
membrane.  The  nuclei  were  0*015  mm.  in  length  and  0*009  mm. 
in  breadth.  The  holes  in  the  ground  membrane  were  sharply 
defined,  and  their  borders  were  so  overtopped  by  the  nucleated 
points  of  the  epithelial  cells  that  they  pressed  like  little  tufts  here 
and  there  into  the  lumen  (in  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  membrane), 
appearing  to  produce  a  closure  of  the  opening.  The  epithelial  layer 
on  the  side  oi  the  peritoneal  membrane,  which  corresponded  to  the 
lymph  sac  generally,  consists  of  irregular  polygonal  cells.  How  the 
cells  in  this  layer  are  related  to  the  openings  in  Question,  and  how, 
within  these  openings,  they  are  connected  with  the  peritoneal  epi- 
thelial layer — as  to  that  a  more  certain  indication  could  not  be 
obtained.  Yet  the  openings,  on  the  side  of  the  lymph  sac,  seemed 
almost  always  to  be  smaller  than  on  the  surface  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  wherefore  also  a  funnel-shape  of  the  holes  was  spoken  of. 

The  so*conyeyed  information  of  an  open  communication  between 
the  great  lymphatic  reservoir  of  the  frog  with  the  peritoneal  cavity 
may,  however,  be  easily  proved,  by  way  of  experiment.  If,  with  the 
necessaiT  precautions,  one  places  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  living 
passive  frog  some  granular  colour,  such  as  carmine,  one  should  find 
it  again  at  once  in  the  course  of  the  blood  circulation.  The  corpus- 
cular ingredients  of  a  certain  fineness  reached,  in  all  circumstances, 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  easily  into  the  great  reservoir,  and  would 
gradually  pass  from  hence  into  the  so-called  saccua  iliacus,  and 
would  be  driven  further  into  the  lymphatic  heaft. 

The  authors  confirm  the  existence  of  the  ciliary  cells,  already 
pointed  out  by  former  observers,  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  fro? 
on  the  forementioned  partition  wall  between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
the  lymph  reservoir ;  and  this  observation  seems  to  be  altogether  more 
significant,  because  they  found  the  ciliated  cells  around  the  openings. 
Tho  ciliary  cells  themselves  are  considerably  smaller  than  epithelial 
cells  of  the  proper  serous  membrane ;  in  section  they  are  only  001  mm. 
in  breadth.    In  the  silvered  membranes  one  observes  between  the 
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large  irregular  cells  larger  or  smaller  fields  of  an  elegant  mosaic,  in 
some  cells  of  which  ciliary  filaments  are  still  recognisable,  &c. 

The  second  treatise,  by  C.  Ludwig  and  P.  Schweigger-Seidel,  has 
for  its  subject  the  centrum  tendineum  of  the  diaphragm.  The  well- 
known  investigations  of  Becklinghausen  on  the  diaphragm  gave 
occasion  immediatel  j  to  follow  up  this  part  of  the  question,  concern- 
ing the  connection  between  the  lymphatics  and  the  serous  cavities 
of  the  body.  The  description  is  preliminarily  limited  to  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  rabbit. 

At  the  centrum  tendineum  one  may  indeed  with  the  naked  eje 
distinguish  a  radiated  and  a  circular  connective  tissue  layer.  The 
radiated  layer  lies  on  the  peritoneal  side,  and  consists  of  tolerably 
equally  broad  bundles,  between  which  deft-like  spaces  of  006  or 
0*12  mm.  in  breadth,  present  themselves.  The  circular  layer  which 
is  found  on  the  side  of  the  pleura,  is  more  uniformly  shown.  More- 
over, there  are  two  more  much  finer  layers,  which  have  a  course  firom 
the  pleura  and  from  the  peritoneum,  and  in  which  the  fibres  have  a 
more  transverse  direction.  These  four  layers  are  not  intimately 
blended,  they  rather  separate  themselves,  especially  from  the  pleural 
side,  from  each  other  in  succession,  in  the  fi^h  state  as  well  as  afbr 
preliminary  hardening. 

The  trunks  of  the  blood-vessels,  for  the  most  part,  lie  near  the 
pleura.  The  finer  twigs  penetrate  between  the  several  layers  of  the 
centrum  tendineum,  and  are  also  especially  disposed  in  the  spaces 
between  the  bundles  of  the  radial  fibre  layer,  partly  parallel  to 
those  bundles,  partly  in  an  oblique  direction  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

By  injection  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  centrum  tendineum  it  is 
soon  shown,  according  to  Kecklinghausen's  experience,  that  fine  cor- 
puscular elements  may  pass  over  from  the  abdominal  side  of  the 
diaphragm,  without  ceremony,  into  the  lymphatics.  A  rabbit  was 
cut  across  in  the  abdominal  region,  the  ossophagus,  with  the  great 
vessels,  was  secured  with  a  ligature  including  the  vertebral  column ; 
before  one  proceeded  to  the  removal  of  gut  and  stomach,  the  anterior 
half  of  the  animal  was  then  hung  up  with  the  head  downwards,  and 
the  abdominal  i)arietes  somewhat  stretched  upwards,  and  the  proper 
iojection  mass  simplv  put  in  the  concavity  of  tne  diaphragm,  whereby 
one  either  lets  the  liver  remain  as  it  was,  or  it  is  drawn  somewhat 
upwards  by  means  of  a  thread  fastened  round  the  gall-bladder. 
After  some  time,  one  finds  that  the  lymphatic  network  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  diaphragm  is  injected.  The  result  is  even  better  when 
one  makes  the  diaphragm  perform  rhythmical  movements,  whilst 
one  inflates  the  lungs  intermittingly  by  a  tube  secured  in  the 
trachea. 

After  so  complete  an  injection,  one  finds  the  proper  lymphatic  net- 
work on  the  pleural  side;  the  vessels  by  this  procedure  expend 
themselves  partly  forwards  in  the  region  of  the  vasa  mammaria, 
partly  descend  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic  duct  Oa 
the  peritoneal  side  of  the  injected  diaphragm  that  network  and  the 
larger  vessels  are  completely  wanting,  and  here  one  only  observes 
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ray-like  streaks  passing  oflf,  filled  witli  injection  mass,  which  -cor- 
respond to  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  the  radiated  fibre 
layer.  These  streaks  are  always  first  filled  with  the  mass.  On  cross 
section  of  the  injected  centrum  tendineum,  one  finds  the  spaces 
between  more  or  less  considerably  filled  with  the  mass,  but  the 
lymphatic  network  lies  between  the  circular  fibre  layer  and  the 
pleura.  The  injection  mass  is  always  kept  in  an  even  course,  it 
follows  no  irregular  proceeding  between  the  individual  tissue  layers, 
and  there  also  never,  by  elastic  filling,  by  chance  comes  out  any  fine 
extravasations  which  might  be  considered  to  indicate  connective  tissue 
spaces  or  fluid  canaliculi.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  these  fis- 
sures, like  the  proper  lymphatics,  must  have  a  special  investment. 
The  silver  method  also  confirms  all  this,  to  make  apparent  the  dis- 
position of  the  lymphatics  in  the  centrum  tendineum. 

By  the  manifestation  of  the  passage  of  the  corpuscular  elements 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  into  the  lymphatics,  which  also  in  tbe 
living  animal  certainly  takes  place  vrithout  any  injury  to  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  diaphragm,  the  approximate  investigation  of 
the  following  anatomical  relations  is  brought  to  our  minds.  The 
connective  tissue  ground  layers,  or  the  peritoneal  foundation,  shows 
some  places  denser  and  some  others  of  looser  texture.  The  denser 
parts,  with  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  cover  the  radiated 
bundles  of  the  centrum  tendineum,  the  looser  parts  in  which  fine  and 
very  fine  connective  tissue  bundles  are  arranged  as  a  network  bridge 
over  the  spaces  between  the  radiated  bundles.'  To  this  regular 
arrangement  the  fbundation  membrane  of  the  peritoneum  follows 
the  same  course  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  epithelial  layer.  Thus,  if 
one  treats  the  centrum  tendineum  on  the  abdominal  side  with  silver 
solution,  there  at  once  comes  into  view,  with  low  magnifying  powers, 
s  perceptible  streaking,  which  is  arranged  so  that  the  epithelial  cells 
are  small  over  the  spaces,  and  are  generally  separated  from  each 
other  by  irregularly  enlarged  black  outlines,  whilst  over  the  radi- 
ated bundles  there  lie  certainly  larger  epithelial  cells.  The  latter 
are  on  an  average  0D32  mm.  in  diameter,  the  former  only  0012  mm. 
The  certain  appearance  of  intercellular  apertures  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  appear  in  differently  prepared  specimens,  does  not  allow 
one  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty,  in  consideration  of  the  suspi- 
cions  t)f  an  accidental  origination ;  for  a  similar  arrangement  of  the 
cells  around  the  visible  openings,  as  they  are  found  in  the  peritoneum 
of  the  frog,  does  not  appear  in  the  rabbit's  diaphragm.  It  is  of 
greater  consequence,  however,  in  this  relation,  that  the  connective 
tissue  ground  layer  or  the  peritoneal  foundation  membrane,  on  which 
the  epithelial  layer  rests,  is  formed  of  meshes.  For  no  special  value 
can  be  attributed  to  the  mere  openings  in  the  epithelium,  when  they 
do  not  also  pass. through  the  foundation  membrane.  But  if  the 
depicted  arrangement  of  the  centrum  tendineum  on  the  absorption 
and  forwarding  of  fiuid  substances  from  the  abdominal  cavily  be 
accounted  for,  then  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration 
will  render  uninterrupted  absorption  possible,  with  regard  to  the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  peritoneal  side.    The  uniform  layers  of  small 
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cells  over  the  radiated  spaces  were  not  unfreauentlj  interrupted  by 
groups  of  smidler  cells,  which  looked  partly  like  lymph  corpuscles, 
and  it  may  be  affirmed  of  them,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  they 

froceed  from  the  cells  of  the  serous  membrane  itself  by  separation, 
n  silver  preparations  all  stages  of  the  separation  could  be  followed 
within  a  limited  space.  With  the  separation  of  the  nuclei  proceeds 
a  multiplication  of  the  cells,  which  were  placed  side  by  side  in  little 
globular  heaps.  This  process  never  extended  over  the  spaces.  If 
the  proceeding  were  physiological,  there  would  be  with  it  a  place 
shown  where  the  origin  of  the  lymph  cells  could  certainly  be  seen. 
The  really  existing  cellular  elements  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  hither  conducted  from  the  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum. 
Schmidfs  Jahrbucher,  No.  2, 1867,  pp.  155-7. 

Cornea, — The  cornea  of  the  frog,  according  to  Engelmann,  consists 
of  about  fifteen  to  twenty  lamellse,  each  of  which,  as  in  the  higher 
animals,  is  made  up  of  parallel  fibrillsB,  whilst  the  fibrillse  cross  the 
other  neighbouring  lamellse  for  the  most  part  rectangularly.  Here 
and  there  fibre  layers  pass  from  one  lameUa  over  into  another.  In 
the  contact  surface  the  lamella  lie  uniformly  distributed,  and  at  a 
moderate  distance  the  corneal  cells,  which  the  author  describes  as 
polygonal  non-granular  protoplasma  masses,  with  always  one  nucleus 
and  processes,  which,  six  to  twenty  in  number,  lie  most  of  them  in 
the  level  between  two  lamellse ;  they,  however,  also  pass  through  the 
lamellsB — are  said  some  to  be  in  intercommunication  and  some  as 
free  ends.  There  also  appear,  in  variable  numbers,  little  cells,  dif- 
fering in  form  and  position,  which  move  in  the  spaces,  which  are 
filled  with  fluid,  between  the  corneal  fibrillse,  and  so  separate  the 
latter. — Ztitschrift  fur  Rationelle  Medicitk,  Srd  series,  vol.  xxx.  Part  I, 
p.  123. 

Pabt  II. — Patholooical  Micbolgoy. 

Tubercle, — Dr.  Bichard  Dawson,  of  Brighton,  has  communicated 
a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
The  author  asserted  that  tubercle  affected  the  microscopic  elements 
of  cell-tissues,  partially  as  regards  the  cells  composing  the  organ, 
generally  as  relating  to  the  human  body  diseased.  He  showed  sec- 
tions from  miliary  tubercle  of  the  lung,  and  that,  in  them,  the  cells 
lining  the  air  sacs  were,  in  places,  no  longer  transparent,  oval, 
small,  and  few — nucleated,  but  had  become  dark,  enlarged,  wartv, 
and  irregular  in  form,  with  many  nuclei.  This  most  remarkable 
change  he  further  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  same  bodies,  as 
well  as  by  sun-pictures  of  the  same.  Some  of  these  presented  the 
meningeal  arteries  and  vessels  pulled  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
It  was  seen  most  clearly  in  these  that,  at  intervals  along  the  course 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  bulbous  enlargements  occurred,  and  these 
swellings  were  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  artery,  for  the  calibre  of  the 
vessel  was  undiminished.  The  nature  of  this  bulb-formation  he  showed 
to  be  disease,  arising  in  the  cells  composing  the  outer  coat ;  and  this 
disease  he  called  "  neuclear  hypertrophy,*'  from  its  nature ;  for  it  was 
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seen  that  the  long  undulating  fibre-cells  compoBing  the  outer  coat 
lost  their  length,  while  their  nuclei  became  enlarged  and  greatly 
hypertrophied.  Many  cells  taking  on  this  change,  the  bulb  was 
formed,  gradually  enlarging,  and  capable  of  eventually  obliterating 
the  vessel,  though  not  doing  so  of  necessity.  The  change  occurring 
in  the  diseased  lung  cells  was  of  a  nature  very  similar :  their  nuclei 
hypertrophied,  and  many  cells  taking  on  this  change  at  once,  a  mass 
was  formed  of  enlarged  cells  pressing  on  each  other,  and  eventually 
shutting  up  the  air  sac  altogether,  giving  rise  to  a  tubercle.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  foreign  deposit,  but  an  abnormal  action  set  up  19 
the  nuclei  of  normal  cells. — Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  ,April  9th,  1867. 

Addison^s  Disease. — Of  its  nature,  microscopically.  Dr.  Greenhow 
says  that  "  the  translucent  portion  is  generally  found  to  consist  of 
a  more  or  less  fibrous  basis,  mixed  with  much  granular  matter,  con- 
taining shrjinken  cells  and  nuclei,  some  of  the  nuclei  being  occa- 
sionally elongated  into  spindle-shaped  bodies.  The  yellow  opaque 
nodules  consist,  in  different  proportions,  according  to  circumstances, 
of  amorphous  granular  matter,  mixed  with  irregular-shaped  shrunken 
cells,  nuclei,  and  oil.  When  the  creamy  liquid  firom  cavities,  or  so- 
called  abscesses,  has  been  examined,  it  has  been  found  not  to  be 
true  pus,  but  to  consist  mainlv  of  oily  debris.'*  In  one  case,  the 
author  writes,  of  the  "  seat  of  discoloration,"  "  I  found,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  deposit  in  the  rete  mucosum,  slight  traces  of  colour 
in  some  of  the  superficial  scales  of  the  epidermis,  others  being  per- 
fectly normal ;  there  were  also  small  masses  of  pigment  deposited 
here  and  there  in  the  cutis.  Whether  in  the  rete  mucosum,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  skin,  the  pigment  is  arranged  in  granular  masses ; 
and  the  margin  between  the  pigmented  layers  of  skin,  and  the  super 
and  subjacent  layers  is  always  abrupt  and  well  defined,  and  follows 
the  undulations  of  the  rete  mucosum,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  just 
referred  to,  there  are  scattered  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  skin.'* 
— On  Addison^s  Disease,  1866,  pp.  68  and  61. 

Liver,  Syphilitic. — Among  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at.  Dr.  E. 
Leudet  says,  that  the  lesions  said  to  be  syphilitic  are  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  a  supplementary  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  elements 
of  tne  gland,  or  by  a  starchy  or  waxy  degeneration  of  this  organ. — 
Arshives  GSnirales  de  MSdecine,  March,  1866,  p.  332. 

Fibroid  Thickening  of  Pyloric  half  of  the  Stomach. — ^This  case  was 
brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  patient, 
a  man  of  sixty-five  years  of  age,  had  had  nausea,  pain  in  the  left 
side,  and  emesis.  A  tumour  in  the  belly  was  felt.  In  two  years  he 
died.  On  p.m.  section  the  peritoneum  was  found  dotted  with  ulcers, 
large  and  small,  some  healed.  The  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach 
was  hard  and  rounded,  becoming  thmner  and  thinner  towards  the 
cardiac  end.  The  lungs  were  dotted  with  little  hard  white  bodies. 
The  heart  was  small  and  edematous-looking.  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell 
says — "  At  the  line  of  union  of  right  auricle  and  ventricle  there  was  a 
bulging  sac  full  of  gelatinous  fiuid  surrounded  by  smaller  ones  much 
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like  it  in  appearance.  The  largest  was  an  inch  long.  Also,  from 
the  right  auricle  down  to  the  apex  along  the  right  cardiac  border, 
we  found  a  line  of  similar  bodies.  These  seemed  to  me  to  be  peri- 
cardial doublings  which  had  once  held  fat." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  adds — "  The  cardiac  extremity  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  was  somewhat  thicker  than  usual.  A  section  showed 
the  glands  considerably  enlarged." 

*^  The  pyloric  extremity  was  about  three  or  four  times  the  normal 
thickness.  A  section  here  gave  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  stroma, 
arranged  in  oval  and  circular  meshes.  In  these  meshes  were  masses 
of  nuclei  and  cells.  The  latter  were  nearly  all  fragmentary.  Their 
walls  were  generally  indistinct,  their  forms  mostly  rounded,  or  if 
angular,  it  was  apparently  by  reciprocal  pressure.  Some  few  were 
nucleolated.     They  were  more  numerous  than  the  cells.'* 

"  Heart. — ^The  apparently  gelatinoid  cysts  showed  (1)  some  con- 
nective tissue,  witn  here  and  there  an  elastic  fibre;  (2)  a  large 
number  of  fat  globules,  and  (3)  abundant  granular  matter  and  frag- 
ments of  cells.  The  connective  tissue  had  no  fragmentary  arrange- 
ment, nor  did  it  contain  within  it  the  fatty  and  granular  matters." 

"  Peritoneal  ZTlcers, — ^They  showed  simply  connective  tissue  with 
pigment  in  large  quantities,  and  granular  debris." 

"  Lungs, — The  little,  round,  hard,  shot-like  bodies  were  made  up 
of  an  outside  circular  ring  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  large  deposit 
of  pigment  in  it.  The  contents  of  this  ring  of  connective  tissue 
were  hard,  gritty,  friable,  did  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric, nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  nor  was  it  soluble  in  these  acids. 
Its  character  was  not  determined,  but  it  was  probably  degenerated 
tubercle. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  April,  1867, 
pp.  436-8. 

Abnormal  Sair  in  Syphilis. — Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  says,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  that 
only  one  disease  of  the  hair,  viz.  tinea  or  phytosis,  has  been  hitherto 
noted  as  due  to  an  alteration  of  structure.  He  proposes  to  add 
another.  In  a  case  of  constitutional  syphilis,  accompanied  with 
trichorrhoea  of  the  hair  of  the  head  and  alopecia,  the  hairs  of  the  beard 
presented  some  remarkable  phenomena ;  the  shaft  was  blackened  and 
nodulated  from  point  to  point,  and  at  these  spots  broke  through 
with  the  most  moderate  force.  Under  the  microscope  the  diseased 
parts  were  found  to  be  some  constricted  and  some  enlarged  into  a 
kind  of  fusiform  bulb  ;  they  consisted  of  a  dark  cylinder,  enclosed  in 
a  transparent  cortical  envelope ;  the  dark  cylinder  being  compoaed 
of  nucleated  cells,  pigmentary  matter,  air  cavities,  and  crystalline 
fragments,  and  being  continuous  above  and  below  with  the  medulla, 
of  which  it  seemed  to  be  an  enlarged  expansion,  while  the  trans- 
parent envelope  was  a  thin  layer  which  represented  the  fibrous  por- 
tion of  the  cuticle  of  the  hair.  The  dark  cylinder  was,  in  fact,  an 
arrest  of  development  of  the  hair  at  its  cellular  stage,  &c. — Proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society y  June  11, 1867. 
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EEPOET     ON      SURGERY. 
By  Johw  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

On  the  80'Called  Urethral  Fever, — Professor  Roser  observes  that 
various  explanations  have  been  offered  of  cases  of  which  almost  all 
surgeons  have  met  with  examples,  wherein  febrile  symptoms,  exactly 
resembling  those  of  ague,  are  observed  after  the  passage  of  a  bougie 
for  stricture,  even  a  fatal  termination  sometimes  ensuing.  Some 
regard  them  of  a  pysemic  character,  and  Sedillot  recently  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  by  the  supposition  that  excoriations  produced  by 
catheterism  gave  rise  to  urinary  resorption.  To  this  Mercier  objects 
that  the  accident  never  attends  urethrotomy. 

Dr.  Eoser  notices  the  following  points : — 1.  Urethral  fever  seems 
only  to  have  been  met  with  in  old  cases  of  stricture.  In  calculous 
affections  without  stricture,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  irri- 
tation produced  by  fragments  of  stone  and  by  lithotrity  instru- 
ments, it  is  only  exceptionally  observed ;  and  it  has  not  been  met 
with  in  recent  injuries  of  the  urethra,  in  prostatic  disease,  in  opera- 
tions on  th^  penis  or  on  the  female  organs,  or  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  Urethral  fever  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  consist  in  a  peculiar  reaction  which  the  male  urethra,  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  stricture,  exerts  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rela- 
tively slight  mechanical  stimulus.  In  several  instances  the  fever 
has  arisen  spontaneously,  giving  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
mechanical  stimulus  has  in  such  cases  been  produced  by  the  difficult 
discharge  of  the  urine. 

2.  It  can  be  attributed  to  no  toxical  cause,  the  symptoms  being 
entirely  different  from  those  which  accompany  uraemia  and  ammo- 
niaemia.  The  various  forms  of  pyaemia  may  be  met  with  after  opera- 
tions for  stricture,  but,  besides  the  febrile  paroxysm,  it  is  attended 
by  its  usual  train  of  symptoms— phlebitis,  peritonitis,  articular 
inflammation,  &c, 

3.  We  may  regard  a  special  reflex  action  from  the  urethra  to  the 
nervous  system  as  the  cause  of  urethral  fever.  It  originates  without 
any  previous  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arises  how  the  reflex  action  is  brought  about,  and  how  are 
febrile  symptoms  the  result  of  its  operation. 

To  discuss  this  point,  we  should  nave  to  go  into  the  questions  of 
the  production  of  fever,  of  shivering,  hot  fits,  &c.,  which  have  occu- 
pied so  much  attention ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
throw  light  on  these  questions  than  the  study  of  urethral  fever. 
Dr.  Roser  is  very  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  direction  of  large  hospitals  to  the  point,  as  so  small  a  town  as 
Marburg  supplies  but  an  insignificant  number  of  cases  of  stricture. 
Moreover,  urethral  fever  is  not  met  with  in  his  practice,  as  he  pre- 
vents its  occurrence  by  the  administration  of  morphia,  either  before 
or  immediately  after  the  passage  of  an  instrument.  This  procedure 
is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  reflex  nature  of  the  affec- 
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tion,  while  it  prevents  a  complication  that  sometimes  proTes  dan- 
gerous, or  even  fatal. — Jrehiv  der  JBCeilkunde,  1867,  No.  3. 

Military  Surgery . —Dr.  Sodolfi,  in  charge  of  numerous  cases 
derived  from  the  Italian  campaign  of  1866,  after  remarking  on 
various  interesting  points  on  military  surgeiy,  terminates  with  these 
conclusions : 

1.  Absolute  and  permanent  immobility  of  a  limb  wounded  in  an 
articulation  suspends  pain,  and  almost  always  obviates  the  necessity 
of  amputation. 

2.  Bonnet's  apparatus,  constructed  of  iron  or  brass  wire,  not  being 
rigid,  but  elastic,  is  not  suited  for  wounded  joints.  It  favours  the 
production  of  frequent  contractions  by  communicating  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  bed. 

3.  Amputation  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  saving  the  limb  by  conservative  surgery. 

4.  Flap  operations  give  rise  to  the  readiest  cures.  Teale's  method 
should  be  preferred  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  as  preventing  the 
protrusion  of  the  stump  while  securing  the  nree  discharge  of  pus 
and  the  formation  of  a  ^ood  cicatrix.  Good  results  may  foDow 
Gritti's  patella-flap  operation. 

5.  None  of  the  subjects  of  severe  wounds  who  were  treated  pro- 
phykctically  by  means  of  12  grammes  of  the  sulphite  of  magneua 
per  diem  contracted  resorptive  fever.  The  sulphites  proved  nseleds 
in  patients  suffering  from  bad  wounds,  who  became  affected  with 
this  fever  immediately  on  entering  the  hospital. 

6.  The  application  of  ice  in  combination  with  compression  consti- 
tutes the  only  mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage  by  oozing  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  face,  llie  perchloride  of  iron  sometimes  induces  fatal 
syncope,  and  the  various  caustic  and  astringent  hemostatics  are  of 
difficult  application,  especially  when  the  wound  is  in  communication 
with  the  mouth. 

7.  Drainage  has  proved  of  practical  utility  in  corrupted  infiltra- 
tions and  large  collections  of  pus. 

8.  Nelaton's  probe  may  lead  to  grave  errors  concerning  the  Beat 
of  the  projectile.  Great  advantage  results  from  guarding  its  porce- 
lain button  by  a  canula. 

9.  Eavre*s  electrical  sound,  defended  by  gutta-percha  tubes,  may 
be  of  great  assistance  in  searching  for  balls. 

10.  The  conical  balls  of  modem  warfare  are  best  removed  by  the 
forceps  employed  by  the  American  surgeons,  or  by  Ferguson's  for- 
ceps, as  modified  by  the  author. — Gazette  Med.  Lombardia,  No.  15. 

JFraeture  of  the  Cartila^inoue  Septum  Narittm. — M.  Jarjavy  has 
collected  fourteen  cases  of  this  occurrence,  observed  at  his  own  (the 
Beaujon)  or  other  of  the  Paris  hospitals.  His  general  conclusiona 
ore  as  follows : 

1.  A  violent  blow  on  the  nose  may  produce  solution  of  continuity 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum,  and  even  rupture  the  fibrous  attach- 
ments which  fix  the  lateral  cartilages  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  naaal 
bones. 
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2.  The  fracture  may  be  healed  without  any  consecufcive  com- 
plication. 

8.  Among  the  symptoms  are  bleeding,  which  stops  spontaneously, 
tumefaction  and  tenderness,  abnormal  mobility,  with  crepitation 
and  a  sense  of  want  of  resistance  to  the  finger.  There  is  flattening 
of  the  cartilage,  which  is  sometimes  persistent,  and  the  voice  is 
nasal. 

4.  The  fracture  may  be  of  little  consequence,  only  producing  some 
incurvation  of  the  dorsal  line  of  the  nose  or  a  lateral  deviation. 

5.  It  may,  however,  be  complicated  by  a  wound  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  nose,  and  sanguineous  effusion  or  abscess  of  the  septum. 

6.  The  cutaneous  solution  of  continuity  may  become  fistulous, 
and  the  blood  or  pus  of  the  tumour  of  the  septum  obtain  exit  by  an 
accidental  opening  on  the  back  of  the  nose. 

7.  The  pus  which  issues  is  in  a  notably  disproportionate  quantity 
to  the  size  of  the  wound. 

8.  It  can  be  made  to  flow  out  by  compression  of  the  sides  of  the 
nose. 

9.  A  probe  introduced  into  the  fistulous  opening  penetrates  into 
the  substance  of  the  septum,  and  traverses  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
which  is  limited  within  by  the  cartilage,  and  externally  by  the 
detached  mucous  membrane. 

10.  The  fistulous  opening  at  the  back  of  the  nose  usually  heals 
rapidly  as  soon  as  a  counter-opening  is  m^e  for  the  discharge  of 
the  pus  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  tumour  of  the  septum. 

11.  A  probe  passed  into  this  opening  detects  a  detachment  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  an  aperture  in  the  septum  through  which 
the  instrument  can  be  passed. 

12.  Fracture  of  the  septum  may  become  complicated  with  bloody 
or  purulent  tumour  of  the  septum,  unaccompanied  by  any  external 
wound  or  fistula  at  the  back  of  the  nose. 

13.  The  sanguineous  tumour,  developed  shortly  after  the  accident, 
causes  more  or  less  impediment  to  respiration.  If  a  puncture  be 
promptly  made,  blood  mixed  with  dark  coagula  flows  out,  and  is 
soon  replaced,  first  by  sanguinolent,  and  then  by  transparent 
serosity. 

14.  When  the  tumour  is  not  considerable  enough  to  completely 
obstruct  the  passage  of  air  into  the  nostrils,  and  the  patient  has  not 
at  once  sought  for  assistance,  after  a  few  days  headaches  arise,  and 
the  integuments  of  the  nose  become  red,  swollen,  and  cBdematous — 
the  median  portion  of  the  forehead  also  soon  becoming  affected. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  inflammatory  action,  the  tumour  of  the 
septum  enlarges,  and  completely  obstructs  the  nares.  The  patient,  if 
now  first  seen  by  the  surgeon,  presents  the  tumour  of  the  septum  as 
described  by  Cloquet,  Fleming,  and  B^rard,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
special  affection,  while  it  is  really  but  a  comnlication  of  the  fracture. 

15.  The  same  phenomena  are  observed  wnen  there  is  a  wound  at 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose  communicating  with  the  tumour ;  for  although 
the  patient  has  been  able,  by  blowing  the  nose,  to  expel  blood,  a 
portion  of  this  always  remains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  detached 
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mucous  membrane.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  abscess  a  counter- 
opening  must  always  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. — Bull,  de  Th^a- 
peutique,  June  30. 

Strangulated  Umbilical  Hernia. — ^We  some  time  since  (July,  1866, 
p.  271)  called  attention  to  M.  Demarquay's  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  fatal  results  which  follow  operation  for  strangulated 
umbilical  hernia.  The  modification  of  it  which  he  then  described, 
and  which  essentially  consisted  in  making  as  small  an  aperture  in 
the  sac  as  possible,  had  not  then  been  attended  with  the  success  he 
hoped  for,  although*  this  was  nearly  being  the  case,  as  the  patient 
lived  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  died  of  secondary  strangulation. 
Convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of  avoiding  extensive 
exposure  of  the  sac,  he  has  again  operated  on  a  lady  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  and  with  success.  Strangulation  had  existed  for  three  days, 
and  fsBcal  vomiting,  with  great  alteration  of  countenance,  had  set  in. 
Having  practised  an  incision  over  the  tumour  between  five  and  six 
centimetres  in  length,  he  exposed  the  sac  by  carefully  dissecting  the 
tissues  layer  by  layer,  which,  as  the  patient  was  stout,  required  some 
time.  Seizing  the  sac  with  a  forceps,  he  opened  it  just  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  by  which  he  hooked 
{accroehait)  hold  of  the  constricting  ring,  and,  gliding  a  probe* 
pointed  falciform  bistoury  along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  nnger, 
he  relieved  the  strangulation  by  an  incision  of  one  and  a  half  centi- 
metre in  length.  The  wound  was  united  by  five  points  of  inter- 
rupted suture,  and  dressed  with  glycerine,  small  doses  of  opium 
bemg  continued  during  two  or  three  days.  Recovery  was  complete. 
The  prevention  of  peritonitis,  which  has  always  proved  so  fatal  in 
these  cases,  M.  Demarquay  attributes  to  the  smallness  of  his  incision 
and  slight  consequent  exposure.  He  made  no  attempt  at  examining 
the  condition  of  the  intestine,  or  at  returning  it  into  the  abdomen. 
The  tumour  gradually  became  reduced  in  size,  so  that  what  was  a 
voluminous  hernia  is  now  no  larger  than  an  egg.  In  M.  Demarquay's 
former  case  he  believed  that  he  had  not  extended  his  incision  of  the 
constricting  ring  sufficiently,  a  fault  he  took  care  to  avoid  on  this 
occasion. —  Union  Med,^  Nos.  78  and  82. 

On  some  Errors  in  Military  Surgery. — Professor  Boser,  con- 
tinuing the  criticisms  under  this  title  which  we  noticed  in  our  July 
number,  next  comes  to — 

6.  Excision  of  Joints. — Here  he  complains  that  the  scientific 
principle  upon  which  traumatic  excision  should  be  founded,  the 
prevention  or  limiting  of  septicasmia,  is  insufficiently  acknowledged  by 
surgeons,  who  for  the  most  part  engage  in  not  very  fruitful  discus- 
sions on  mere  methods  of  procedure.  The  enlightened  views 
expressed  by  Park,  in  1782,  were  lost  sight  of  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  until  revived  by  Stromeyer  on  the  occasion  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war.  The  danger  of  resorption  of  the  fetid  discharges 
which  attend  gunshot  wounds  of  the  joints  is  obvious,  and  if  the 
patient  escapes  the  peril  of  acute  septicemia  he  has  to  confront 
those  of  the  more  chronic  form  at  a  later  period.     The  pus  obtains 
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insufficient  issue,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  is  delayed  by  the 
presence  of  necrosed  fragments  and  fistulous  apertures.  A  patient 
so  situated  in  a  military  hospital  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  great 
danger  of  miasmatic  pysBmia.  Excision  simplifies  the  condition  of 
such  a  case  by  substituting  clean-cut  surfaces  and  ample  means  for 
the  egress  of  fetid  discharges.  The  leading  point,  then,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  determining  on  excision  is  the  prevention  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  fetid  discharges  and  the  production  of  septicemia  conse- 
quent on  their  absorption. 

7.  Amputations. — To  the  question,  Why  do  we  amputate  in 
shattered  limbs  ?  the  answer  has  been  different  at  various  periods, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  the  chief  reason  is  admitted  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  parts  which,  by  the  corrupted  discharges 
they  produce,  are  the  sources  of  septicaemia.  When  such  symptoms 
have  set  in,  primary  amputation  having  been  neglected,  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  whether  in  civil  or  military  practice,  is  not  always 
easily  determined,  and  the  surgical  handbooks  are  so  contradictory 
in  their  recommendations,  founded  as  these  are  on  no  scientific 
basis,  that  the  practitioner  gets  little  help  &om  them.  This  arises 
from  the  comparative  recent  acknowledgment  of  the  influence 
excited  by  the  absorption  of  the  matters  of  decomposition  in  the 
production  of  surgical  fever.  In  relation  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Boser 
De]ieves  the  following  positions  may  be  laid  down  : 

(1)  Early  amputation  is  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  septicaemia ;  the  obtaining  a  smaller  and  simpler  surface,  or 
a  better   covering  for  the  wound,  being  only  secondary   objects. 

(2)  When  resorted  to  later,  it  should  still  be  so  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  parts  which,  by  supplying  the  decomposed  oischarges, 
have  given  rise  to  the  resorptive  fever.  The  rapid  improvement  in 
patients  where  such  sources  of  resorption  have  been  cut  off  has  long 
been  matter  of  observation,  even  when  the  cause  was  not  perceived. 

(3)  There  are  cases  of  septic  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  the  infection  of  the  connective  tissue  spreads  from  mesh  to 
mesh,  often  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  progress  of  emphysema ; 
and  if  amputation  be  not  resorted  to  without  delay  the  patient  dies. 
This  condition  is  usually  observed  after  crushing  of  limbs,  with  little 
or  no  loss  of  blood,  the  products  of  decomposition  having  no  issue. 

(4)  Many  cases  of  acute  traumatic  gangrene,  or  acute  traumatic 
putrefaction,  are  complicated  with  such  extensive  decomposition 
and  with  so  foul  a  surface  of  the  wound  that  a  considerable 
resorption  of  the  putrid  product  is  to  be  feared.  The  more  this  is 
the  case  the  more  prompt  should  be  the  resort  to  amputation.  If 
we  wait  until  the  fever  or  inflammation  abates,  the  surface  of  the 
wound  becomes  cleaner,  or  the  gangrene  is  limited,  the  patient  will 
die.  (5)  When  the  foul  surface  of  the  wound  is  not  very  large,  the 
sequestral  inflammation  having  already  set  in,  and  when  we  there* 
fore  may  hope  the  patient  will  have  soon  passed  through  the  septic 
fever,  the  operation  may  be  delayed  until  this  first  stage  has  passed. 
(6)  When  septic  fever  becomes  combined  with  specific  or  zymotic 
pyaemia,  no  determinate  plan  of  treatment,  according  to  the  present 
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Btate  of  our  knowledge,  can  be  laid  down.  Dr.  Boeer  lays  great 
Btress  on  the  importance  of  simplicity  of  dressing  and  after-treat- 
ment as  means  of  preventing  tne  fouling  of  the  wound  and  con- 
sequent resorptiye  lever. — Berlin  Xlinisehe  Woeheniehrift^  Nos.  20 
and  21. 

Sumtnary. 

Amputation, — Fremmert.  On  Chopart's  Operation.  (Archiv  f. 
Ellin.  Chir.,  B.  ix,^H.  i.  Belates  a  case  in  which  this  was  performed 
on  both  feet  with*excellent  results.  A  good  critical  examination  of 
the  value  of  the  operation.) — McGill.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
Periosteum  Flap  in  all  Amputations  in  Continuity.  (Trans.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  vcu.  zvii.) — Kied.  Case  of  Successful  Ajnputation  at 
the  Hip-joint.  (Jena  Zeitschrifb,  B.  8,  H.  2.) — Melchiori.  Suc- 
cessful Case  of  Amputation  with  Gritti*s  Patella-flap.  (Annali 
Univ.  di  Med.,  May.) 

Anewriim, — Morton.  Case  of  Axillary  Aneurism.  (Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  Sci.,  July.  Interesting  case,  in  which  the  subclavian  was 
tied  between  the  scaleni ;  and  on  account  of  repeated  hsDmorrhages, 
ligature  of  the  subscapular,  amputation  of  the  arm,  and  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder,  were  successively  resorted  to.  Illustrated  hj 
woodcuts.) — Duncan.  On  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Electrolysis. 
(Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  August.) 

^r^otf^.— Rezzonico.  On  Diseases  of  the  Breast.  (Annali  Univ. 
di  Med.,  April  and  May.)  ^ 

jBvnw.— Von  Pitha.  On  the  Treatment  of  Burns.  (Allg.  Wien. 
Med.  Zeit.,  No.  25.  Contains  some  interesting  details  of  the  case 
of  the  Archduchess  Matilda.) 

Oontraetion9, — H.  Meyer.  On  Forcible  Stretching  of  Contracted 
Joints.  (Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.,  B.  ix,  H.  i.  The  mechanism  of  the 
obstacles  offered  in  contraction  of  the  knee-joint,  and  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  apparatus,  described  by  the  aid  of  diagrams.) 

Dislocation, — Cameron  and  BelL  Cases  of  Dislocation  of  the 
Femur  reduced  by  Manipulation.  (Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  July.) — 
Sayre.  Dislocation  into  the  Ischiatic  Notch  of  nine  months'  stand- 
ing reduced  by  Manipulation.  (Trans,  of  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  voL  xvii. 
Woodcuts.) — Kelly.  On  Eeduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Jaw. 
(Dublin  Journal,  August.) — Lotzbeck.  On  Tardy  Dislocation  of 
the  Clavicle.  (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  18  and  21.  Two  cases,  one 
acromial  and  the  other  sternal,  in  which  the  dislocation  did  not 
occur  until  some  months  after  the  accident.) — Dauv6.  Case  of  In- 
complete Dislocation  of  the  Sixth  on  to  the  Seventh  Cervical  Vertebra. 
(Gazette  des  Hdp.,  No.  91.  Binocidar  mydriasis  was  observed  during 
thiee  days.)— Langenbeck.  On  a  New  Mode  of  Reducing  Dislo- 
cation of  the  Humerus.  (Allg.  Med.  Zeit.,  No.  23.)--Brinton.  On 
Dislocation  of  the  Body  of  the  Sternum.  (Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd., 
July.  Relates  a  case,  and  compares  it  with  thirteen  others  already 
recorded.  Some  new  investigations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
superior  sternal  articulation.) 

Ear, — G-rossmann.     On  the  aid  derived  from  the  Bhinoscope  in 
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Diseases  of  the  Ear.  (Allg.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  Nos.  20—22.)— 
Gruber.  On  Separation  of  the  Attachments  and  Loss  of  Substance 
of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  (Ibid.,  No.  23.) — Bonnafont.  On 
OtorrhoBa  in  Children.  (Union  M^d.,  81.  Belieyes  that  the  frequency 
and  importance  of  otorrhcea  are  underrated,  and  recommends  its 
treatment  bj  the  insufflation  of  astringents,  figuring  a  new  otoscope 
by  which  this  is  facilitated.) — Wendt.  Eeport  on  his  Polyclinic  for 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  at  Leipzig.  (Archiv.  f.  Ohrenheil,  B.  8,  H 1 — 3.) 
— Luc®.  On  a  New  Mode  of  Examining  the  Ear.  (Ibid.) — (S^ruber. 
Anatomy  of  the  Temporal  Bone  in  relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
(Wien.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  53  and  54.) 

ElephantioHt. — Camochan.  Case  of  Elephantiasis  Grscorum 
treated  by  Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  on  both  sides.  (Amer. 
Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  July.  Two  plates.) — Bottini.  Case  of  Ele- 
phantiasis Scroti.     (Annali  Univ.  di  Med.,  May.     Woodcuts.) 

JEseinon, — Konig.  On  Excision  of  the  Knee  in  Children.  (Arch.  f. 
Ellin.  Chir.,  B.  ix,  H.  i.  Konig  gives  some  measurements  in  relation  to 
the  lines  of  the  epiphyses,  and  the  statistics  of  the  operation  hitherto 
published,  adding  two  cases  of  his  own.  He  believes  that  the  mor- 
tality woiild  be  considerably  less  if  the  gypsum  bandage  were  applied 
after  the  operation.) — Eied.  Three  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Mbow 
performed  on  both  Arms.  (Jena  Zeitschrift,  B.  8,  H.  2.  Bied  states 
that  since  he  has  had  the  Jena  Clinic  he  has  performed  about  thirty 
partial  or  total  excisions  of  the  elbow,  with  only  one  fatal  result.) 

JSye, — Magawly.  On  Chondritis  Syphilitica.  (St.  Petersb.  Med. 
Zeit.,  H.  4.  Notes  on  four  cases  of  an  affection  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage,  attended  with  its  considerable  tumefaction,  but  in  which  there 
is  no  ulceration  or  other  participation  of  the  external  skin.  The 
affection  yields  to  mercury.) — Agnew.  On  a  New  Method  of 
Operating  for  Divergent  Squint.  (New  York  Med.  Joum.,  July.) 
— Arlt.  Case  of  Removal  of  CysHcercus  eellulosa  from  the 
Bulb.  (Allg.  Wien.  Med.  Zeit.,  No.  27.)— Adamiuk.  On  the 
Etiology  of  Glaucoma.  (Annales  d'Oculistique,  July.  Beferred  to 
obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation.) — Sichel.  On  Enucleo-dissec* 
tion  of  the  Olobe.  (Ibid.,  and  Oazette  M^d.,  No.  27.  Case  related 
of  melanoid  cancer  of  the  eye,  in  which  dissection  was  combined  vrith 
enucleation.) — Knapp.  Beport  on  100  Cataract  Operations,  per- 
formed by  Von  Graefe*s  New  Method.  (Achiv  f.  Ophthalin.,  B. 
xiii,  A.  i.) — Green.  On  Astigmatism.  (Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences, 
July.) — Wilson.  On  Examination  of  the  Eye  b^  the  Ophthalmo- 
scope. (Dublin  Joum.,  August.) — Yon  Graefe.  On  Basedow's 
Disease.  (Berlin  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  81.) — Galezovrski.  Lecture  on 
Strabismus.  (Gaz.  des  Hdp.,  No.  90.) — Bonomi.  Treatment  of 
Lachrymal  Tumour.  (Annali  Univ.  di  Med.,  May.  Belates  several 
cases  m  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  caustic  treatment.) — Eoltz.  On 
an  Improvement  in  the  Operation  for  Lachrymal  Tiunour.  (Gazette 
M^d.  de  Lyon,  No.  25.) 

Ihce, — Yemeuil.  Management  of  Hiemorrhage  in  Operations 
upon  the  Face.  (Gazette  des  H6p.,  No.  93.  By  preliminaiy  plug- 
ging the  nares.) 
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T^acture. — ^Bigelow.  On  an  Operation  for  Ununited  Practiu«. 
(Boston  Med.  Joum.,  May  16  and  23.  Notes  of  eleven  cases  given 
of  successful  treatment,  bj  connecting  the  excised  ends  of  the  bones 
bj  silver  wires,  great  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  periosteum.) 

Hernia. — TJhde.  On  Hedrocele.  (Airchiv  far  Klin.  Chirurgie, 
B.  iz,  n.  i.  Two  cases  of  hernia  of  the  rectum,  occurring  in  children, 
given  with  post-mortem  examinations  and  lithographs.) 

Jaw, — Bottini.  Case  of  Subperiosteal  and  Subcapsular  Disarticu- 
lation of  the  Jaw.  (Annali  Univ.  di  Med.,  May.  Woodcuts.) — 
£nos.  On  the  Intra-oral  Method  of  Operating  on  the  Lower  Jaw. 
(Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  vol.  xvii.) 

Keloid, — Pick.  Observations  on  Keloid.  (Wien.  Med.  AVoch., 
Nos.  57  and  58.) 

Laryngoscopy. — Oliver.  Bemoval  of  a  Pibro-plastic  Tumour  from 
the  Bight  Vocal  Cord.  (Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  July. 
Woodcuts.) —Turck.  On  a  New  Caustic-holder.  (Allg.  Wien. 
Med.  Zeit.,  No.  25.) — Oerhardt.  Case  of  Polypus  of  the  Larynx. 
(Jena  Zeitschrift,  B.  3,  H.  2.) 

Necrosis, — Bottini.  Case  of  Excision  of  the  Frontal  Bone  for 
Necrosis.  (Annali  Univ.  di  Med.,  May.  Woodcuts.) — Bottini. 
Case  of  Beproduction  of  the  entire  Tibia  in  Necrosis.  (Ibid., 
July.) 

Ovariotomy. — Lyon.  Case  of  Ovariotomy,  followed  by  unusual 
conditions*  (Glasgow  Med.  Joum.,  Septemoer.  Fistular  openings 
in  a  portion  of  intestine  presenting  through  the  retraction  of  the 
wound  of  the  parietes.) — Sklifossoffsky.  Two  Successful  Cases. 
(Archiv.  f.  Klin.  Chir.,  B.  ii,  H.  i.) — Danzel.  Notes  on  Three 
Cases.  (Ibid.) — Labbe.  Fatal  Case.  (Gazette  Hebdom.,  No.  28.) 
— Bottini.  Two  Unsuccessful  Cases.  (Annali  Univ.  di  Med.,  July.) 
— Stillings.  Twelfth  Case.  (Deutsche  IQinik,  Nos.  22,  23,  and 
25.  Fatal  in  ten  days  from  tetanus  and  pneumonia.) — Koeberl^. 
Successful  Case.  (G-azette  des  H6p.,  No.  90.) — Weinlechner. 
Successful  Case.  (Wien.  Allg.  Med.  Zeit.,  No.  26.  The  first 
successful  one  of  the  nine  operations  which  have  been  performed  in 
Austria.) 

Parotid, — Otto  Weber.  Three  Cases  of  Total  Extirpation  of  the 
Parotid  Gland.     (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  24—27.) 

Phimosis, — Kersch.  Observations  on  Phimosis.  (Prag.  Viertel- 
jahr.,  B.  3.  Contains  an  account  and  figures  of  a  new  instrument 
for  circumcision.) 

Plastic  Surgery, — Simon.  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Bectum  and 
Vagina.     (Prag.  Vierteljahr.,  B.  3.     With  plates.) 

Pycemia. — Woodward.  Beport  on  the  Causes  and  Pathology  of 
PysBmia.     (Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  vol.  xvii.) 

Spine. — Lee.  On  the  Treatment  of  Angular  Curvature  of  the 
Spine.     (Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  vol.  xvii.     With  woodcuts.) 

Trephine, — Gosselin.  Clinical  Lecture  on  the  Indications  of  the 
Trephine.     (Gazette  des  H6p.,  No.  81.) 

Urinary  Or^an^.— Hughes.  Beport  on  Vesical  Calculi.  (Trans. 
Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  vol.  xvii.    A  case  in  which  lithotomy  was  performed 
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three  times  on  the  same  patieiit,a3t.  62,betweeii  1866  and  1860.  Wood- 
cuts of  the  twenty-six  c^culi  removed.  Hughes  is  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  bilateral  method,  by  which  he  has  operated  in  twenty-one  cases, 
only  losing  one.) — Post.  A  New  Instrument  for  Bilateral  Lithotomy. 
(Ibid.) — Simon.  Employment  of  Lithotrity  with  Lateral  Lithotomy 
in  a  Case  with  two  very  large  Calculi.  (Deutsche  Klinik,  No.  82.)— 
Berutti.  On  Lithotomy  in  the  Male  and  Female.  (Gazette  Med.  di 
Torino,  Nos.  20—25.  An  historical  and  critical  essay,  containing 
nothing  new.) — Qreenhow.  On  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  in  the 
Punjab  and  North-west  Provinces.  (India  Annals,  July.  The  ex- 
perience of  twenty  surgeons  collected,  furnishing  1851  cases  of  litho- 
tomy, 269  proving  fatal.) — Kraus.  On  Chronic  Prostatitis.  (Wien. 
Med.  Woch.,  No.  46.) 

Uterus.— StoT&r.     On  the  Clamp-Shield  in  Extirpation  of  the 
Uterus.     (Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  vol.  xvii.     Woodcuts.) 


REPORT    ON   MIDWIFERY. 
By  EoBBET  Baenes,  M.D.  Lond., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  j  Examiner  in  Midwifery  to  the  Boyal 

College  of  Surgeons. 

I. — Peegnaitcy. 

1  Diseases  of  the  Pregnant  JVbman.^I>r.  Db  OBiaTOPOEis.     C  An- 

naU  Universali  di  Med.,  1867.)  ^  ^    ..  .^      x,      , 

2  Clandestine  Labour, followed  immediately  Oy  Infanticide;  JUxpul- 
sian  Two  Months  later  of  an  Hydatid  Mole.  Dr.  Fischbb. 
(*  Annales  d*  Hygiene,'  April,  1867.) 

3.  Diffuse  Myxonia  of  the  Ovtm-membranes.  Dr.BflEBLAU.  (  Wiener 

Med.  Presse,'  1867.)  /c  nc      x     i,  ^ 

4.  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Gestation.    Dr.  Pletzbe.    (*  Monatssch.  t. 

Geburtsk.,  April,  1867.) 
1.  Diseases  of  the  Pregnant  Woman.  By  Dr.  Db  Ceistopobib^ 
The  physician  to  the  Ospitale  Maggiore,  at  Milan,  m  a  very  admirable 
report/describes  pregnancy  as  an  absolute  cause,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  disease  in  various  organs.  First.  The  mechanical  wtion  of  preg- 
nancy as  a  cause  of  hydraulic  derangements  in  the  circulation ;  of  ma- 
terial alterations  in  the  heart,  respiratory  centre,  intestines,  kidneys, 
and  skin,  and  of  morbid  phenomena  in  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 
The  compression  on  the  iliac  veins  by  the  uterus  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  cedema  of  the  lower  limbs  and  pudendum,  sometimes  even  pre- 
venting the  examining  finger  from  reaching  the  os  uteri.  Some- 
times a  true  mortification  of  the  ceUular  tissues  of  the  labia  majora 
has  resulted,  leaving  a  fistula  tedious  in  healmg.  Sometimes  the 
vulvo-vaginal  gland  is  involved  in  the  phlegmon.  The  treatment 
found  useful  was  repeated  puncture  of  the  skm,  so  as  to  dram  off 
the  effused  serum  from  the  distended  tissues.  A  fine  needle  was 
employed.    Ice  relieved  the  irritation  from  the  punctures.    If  per- 
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Bistent,  this  oBdema  of  the  pelvic  tiasaes  becomes  a  cause  of  pro- 
tracted and  diificult  labour.  He  relates  examples  of  extreme  yarioose 
dilatation  of  the  pelvic  veins,  in  which  some  relief  was  obtained  bj 
plugging  the  vagina  with  tow,  thus  supporting  the  distended  vessels. 
In  another  order  of  cases  trouble  arises  from  mechanical  tuperior 
arterial  hvper€emia,  occasioned  bj  the  gravid  uterus  pressing  upon  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliac  arteries.  This  gives 
rise  to  an  imperfect  distribution  of  blood,  in  minus  to  the  lower 
extremities,  in  plus  to  the  upper  parts.  The  passage  of  the  blood 
downwards  is  impeded.  A  primary  effect  of  this  is  hypertrophj  of 
the  heart,  stimulated  to  stronger  efforts  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
obstacle.  He  thinks  this  has  more  influence  than  the  simple  physio- 
logical nisus  aroused  to  supply  the  growth  of  the  embryo  and 
uterus,  which  Larcher  thought  was  the  main  cause  of  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  of  pregnancy.  He  generally  discovered  a  soft  pro- 
longation and  a  blowing  character  in  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
in  pregnant  women,  independently  of  all  organic  fault.  This  dis- 
appears after  labour.  Following  upon  this  distress  of  the  centre 
of '  circulation  come  bronchial  catarrh,  pulmonary  (sdema,  serous 
diarrhoea,  albuminuria,  general  subcutaneous  oBdema  of  the  upper 
parts.  He  describes  the  pulmonary  cedema  thus: — From  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth  month  there  begin  cough  and  slight  difficulty  of 
breathing,  increasing  with  the  advance  of  pregnancy,  and  almost 
without  febrile  symptoms;  catarrh  disturbs  rest,  and  the  patient 
has  to  sit  up  in  bed  at  night;  bleedina,  even  repeated,  gives  onUf 
short  and  illusory/  benefit.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  the 
(Bdema  of  the  lower  parts  has  extended  to  the  upper,  fits  of 
dyspnoea  cause  increased  distress,  digestion  is  impaired,  the  strength 
is  lowered,  and  a  serous  diarrhoea  aggravates  all.  Two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  term  the  patient  complains  of  wandering  uterine 
pains,  as  of  preparatory  contraction.  A  kind  of  dull,  unconscious, 
slow  labour  goes  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  true  labour  can 
be  certainly  reco?uised.  The  uterus  participates  in  the  general 
adynamia;  the  sphincter  is  unable  to  resist  the  foetal  part  which 
falls  upon  it ;  reflex  irritation  is  set  up,  and  feeble  contractions  are 
excited.  The  orifices  once  sufficiently  dilated,  expulsion  ensues 
rapidly,  and  sometimes  without  warning.  Another  feature  deserves 
attention — the  separation  of  the  placenta  is  almost  always  inter- 
rupted, because  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  tissue  is  slow  and 
imperfect;  hence  a  great  disposition  to  consecutive  haemorrhages. 
Wnen  the  uterus  is  emptied,  if  no  puerperal  complication  arises,  the 
subsidence  of  the  oedema  and  then  ot  the  circulatory  phenomena 
quickly  proceeds.  The  intestines  and  kidneys  give  evident  signs  of 
the  same  hydraulic  action.  Obstinate  serous  diarrhoea  is  the  result 
of  the  stasis  of  the  arterial  and  venous  circulation  of  the  intestines. 
Thus  also  the  kidneys— a  congestive  state  is  established  behind  the 
point  of  compression  of  the  abdominal  circle  ;  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood  is  retarded,  and  this  remora  necessarily  extends 
to  the  capillaries  and  arterial  circulation.  The  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  the  kidneys  is  thus  lessened,  and  hence  these  give  a 
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diminished  secretion  of  urine,  and  a  sanguineous  plasma  is  effused 
from  the  reual  capillaries  into  the  tubuli  unniferi,  resulting  in 
albumen  in  the  urine.  The  author  habitually  examines  the  urine  of 
all  gravid  oedematous,  anasarcous  women,  and  says  that  in  the  greater 
part,  if  albumen  was  formed  in  the  later  months,  it  quickly  disap- 
peared after  labour.  He  affirms  that  too  much  weight  is  attached 
to  albuminuria  if  it  be  taken  as  a  certain  prognostic  of  eclamptic 
fits.  He  has  repeatedly  seen  albuminuric  women  go  through  preg- 
nancy, labour,  and  childbed,  without  fits.  He  has  also  seen  cases  in 
which  albuminuria  was  consecutive  upon  convulsions. 

In  cases  of  death  following  this  order  of  phenomena  De  Cristoforis 
found  abundant  fluid,  frothy,  slightly  red,  on  cut  surfaces  of  lungs  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  swollen,  soft,  covered 
with  colourless  viscid  mucus. 

The  distress  described  came  on  at  an  earlier  period  of  pregnancy 
when  the  uterus  was  unusually  distended,  as  by  twins  or  hydramnios. 

He  relates  an  instructive  case,  in  which  amawrosis  followed  upon 
the  conditions  described.  M.  M — ,  set.  41,  became  oedematous  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month,  then  rapidly  anasarcous,  and 
was  admitted  with  pulmonary  cedema  and  dyspnoea.  The  urine  was 
densely  albuminous.  In  twelve  days  the  patient  complained  of 
weakness  of  sight,  then  of  nearly  complete  amaurosis.  On  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  month,  the  symptoms  all  persisting,  a  dead 
ascitic  foetus,  macerated,  was  bom.  On  the  seventh  day  of  childbed 
hydramia  destroyed  the  patient.  Autopsy  revealed  the  usual 
effusions  and  the  characteristic  material  alterations  of  albuminuric 
nephritis ;  the  left  kidney  had  reached  the  stage  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion.    He  notices  another  case  of  amaurosis,  which  became  chronic. 

Another  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  uterus  is  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  skin,  leaving  cicatrices  and  indelible  furrows  on  the  abdo- 
men and  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  But  he  relates  a 
striking  case,  in  which  similar  scars  were  found  in  a  woman  who 
had  never  been  pregnant. 

He  next  considers  pregnancy  as  an  indirect  cause  of  aanauineous 
dt/scrasia,  of  organic  alterations  of  the  heart,  and  nervous  disorders. 
On  one  side  there  is  greater  activity  of  the  reducing  acts,  tending  to 
impoverish  the  blood;  and  on  the  other  there  is  an  absolute  defi- 
ciency in  the  reconstructive  acts,  both  together  leading  to  anaemia, 
that  is,  to  aglobulism,  hydremia,  oligsemia,  leucocythemia.  The 
earliest  effects  of  this  state  are  syncope,  palpitations,  vague  sensa- 
tions in  the  head,  classed  as  headache,  tenaency  to  sleep,  distress  in 
the  limbs,  easily  induced  distress  in  breathing,  dyspepsia,  often,  says 
De  Cristoforis — referring  to  ideas  prevalent  m  Italy — interpreted  as 
signs  of  plethora,  and  being  treated  by  a  few  bleedings.  The  loss  of 
muscular  tone  induces  more  feeble  impulse  of  the  heart ;  the  pulse 
becomes  soft  and  compressible ;  the  respiratory  acts  are  weakened, 
inducing  deficient  oxygenation ;  the  nervous  centres,  ill  nourished, 
give  occasion  to  syncope,  apathy.  Nutrition  being  impaired,  the 
patient  emaciates  and  becomes  pale.  The  loss  of  fibrine  rendering 
the  blood  thin,  disposes  to  oedemas.    If  in  this  state  labour  super- 
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vene,  and  a  moderate  loss  of  blood  occur — if  labour  be  protracted — 
if  imprudent  movement,  as  rising  in  bed,  vomiting,  &e,,  takes  place — 
the  weakened  heart  is  overpowered,  and  death  easily  follows.  The 
heart,  badly  nourished,  falls  into  denutrition,  its  tissue  retrogrades, 
and  is  supplanted  by  fat. 

The  nervous  system  is  variously  affected.  Obstinate  vomiting  is 
one  effect.  It  is  to  be  combated  by  regulated  and  nutritious  diet, 
with  diet  rather  than  medicines,  which  commonly  fail.  Asthmatic 
attacks  and  tonic  cramps  deserve  special  attention.  In  the  first 
disorder  there  are  no  auscultatory  signs ;  it  is  a  pure  neurosis.  In 
the  second  the  spasm  is  at  first  localised  in  the  upper  limbs,  &ce 
and  neck.  Then  general  clonic  contractions  occur.  The  muscles 
become  painful,  the  limb  rigid ;  attempts  to  straighten  it  cause  pain. 
A  febrile  condition  supervenes.  This  disorder  disappears  after  preg- 
nancy, but  is  liable  to  be  reproduced  in  subsequent  pregnancies. 

Pregnancy  considered  as  a  determining  cause  in  the  production  of 
morbid  forms  predisposed  hy  other  causes, — He  describes  under 
this  heaid  a  series  of  cases  of  dropsy,  or  serous  effusions  in  the  serous 
cavities,  developed  by  pregnancy  in  poor  women  admitted  from  the 
aguish  districts,  exhausted  by  frequent  labours,  suckling,  hard  work, 
and  malaria.  He  observes  that  the  dropsies  are  such  as  pregnancy 
can  produce  alone,  and  which  it  is  more  powerful  to  produce  under 
the  cited  persisting  conditions.  Premature  labour  was  a  frequent 
result.  This  indication  the  author  insists  upon ;  but  in  several 
cases,  where  advancing  asphyxia  precluded  this,  gastro-hysterotomy 
was  performed  the  moment  the  last  beatings  of  the  heart  announced 
the  cessation  of  life. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  describes  retroversion  of  the  gravid  womb, 
which  he  says  he  has  met  with  frequently.  With  regard  to  the 
influence  of  pregnancy  upon  existing  nervous  diseases,  he  narrates 
two  cases  of  epilepsy,  which  at  every  pregnancy  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated, both  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  fits. — {Annah  Univ. 
di  Med.  Milano,  Jan.,  1867. 

2.  Clandestifie  Laboury  followed  immediately  by  Infanticide  ;  JExpul- 
sion  Two  Months  later  of  a  Hydatid  Mole,  Dr.  Fischer. — ^A  young 
woman,  pluripara,  delivered  herself  in  a  wood,  threw  the  infant 
(bom  alive)  and  afterbirth  into  a  stream,  and  returned  to  a  poor- 
house.  Two  months  later  she  passed  a  mass  of  hydatidinous  pla- 
centa. At  the  base  of  the  mass  was  a  fleshy  membranous  substance. 
IN^ear  the  point  of  the  ovum  was  a  vesicle  the  size  of  a  grain  of  coffee, 
quite  different  from  the  hydatids,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  ovum 
by  a  whitish  cord.  This  vebicle  was  considered  to  be  the  umbilical 
vesicle  of  an  embryo  that  had  disappeared.  In  this  case  there  had 
been  a  twin-pregnancy ;  one  of  the  embryos  had  died,  and  the  ovum 
had  been  transformed  into  an  hydatid  mole,  too  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  to  be  expelled  at  the  time  of  labour  of  the  living 
child.  If  this  explanation  be  not  admitted,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  a  true  superfoetation,  or  an  impregnation  subsequent  to  the 
labour,  had  taken  place.  As  the  woman  was  in  custody,  the  latter 
event  was  improbable. — Annates  ^Hygiene,  April,  1867. 
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3.  Diffuse  Myxoma  of  the  Ovum-memhranea.  Dr.  Bbeslau.— 
Duriog  a  labour  Breslau  felt  an  elastic  body  resembling  the  head  of  a 
macerated  foetus  infiltrated  with  serum,  lying  in  the  os  uteri. 
Above  this  were  distinct  parts,  something  like  moyeable  cranial 
bones.  Heart-sounds  were  heard.  A  tumour-like  sac  was  attached 
to  the  membranes.  Between  the  chorion  and  thickened  amnion 
was  a  soft  mass  like  Wharton's  jelly,  consisting  of  mucin,  with  traces 
of  albumen.  In  some  spots  of  this  homogeneous  ground-substance 
was  a  tissue  of  nearly  sarcomatous  character. — Wien,  Medicin 
Fresse,  1867.  ^ 

4.  Cmo  of  Extra»%Uerine  Ghstaiion.  By  Dr.  Pletesb. — M — ,  set, 
40,  had  had  two  children.  On  Jul^  31, 1865,  she  was  seized  with 
sickness  and  abdominal  pain  durmg  a  sanguineous  discharge. 
Symptoms  increased  to  collapse  and  peritonitis.  These  disappeared. 
Some  weeks  later  the  same  phenomena  were  repeated  and  suhsided. 
A  swelling  in  the  pelvis  began  to  increase,  growing  more  to  the  left 
side ;  and  some  weeks  later  the  parts  of  the  foetus  could  be  made 
out.  At  the  normal  end  of  gestation  pains  set  in,  ending  with  slight 
loss  of  blood  and  the  discharge  of  a  completely  formed  decidua. 
Six  months  later  sickness,  constipation,  abdominal  pain,  collapse  set 
in,  and  death  in  forty-eight  hours.  IHsseetion. — A  large  quantity 
of  bloody  serum  in  abdomen  and  fresh  plastic  layers.  An  embryo 
of  six  or  seven  months'  development  had  passed  into  the  abdomen 
from  a  rupture  in  the  lefb  tube,  and  had  grown  to  the  peritoneum 
and  intestines.  The  foetus  had  partially  &llen  into  state  of  litho- 
poedion. — Mon.f  Oeburtsk.,  April,  1867. 

II. — Laboub. 

1.  On  the  Knowledge  of  Osteomalacia,  especially  of  old  age,  and  on  the 
Presence  of  Lactic  Acid  in  the  Osteomalacic  Bones.  By  Dr.  O. 
Webeb.     (*  Virchow's  Archiv,'  1867.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Utero-intestinal  Mstula  following  on  difficult  labour, 

M.  Demabquat.     (*  Gazette  Med.,'  June,  1867.) 

3.  On  Expression  of  the  Fostus.  By  Dr.  Kbistelleb.  (*  Monats. 
f.  Geburtsk.,'  1867.) 

4.  On  the  Diagnosis  of  Obliquely-distorted  Felvis,  By  Dr.  J. 
ScHNEiDEB.     C  Mouats.  f.  Gcburts.,'  1867.) 

5.  Case  of  Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the   Uterus,     Dr.   Schablau. 

(Ibid.) 

6.  On  the  Mechanism  of  labour.     Dr.  Spiegelbebo.     (Ibid.) 

7.  On^he  Production  of  Inverted  Uterus.  Dr.  J.  M.  Duncan.  (*  Ed. 
Med.  Joum.,'  May,  1867.) 

8.  Case  of  Complete  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  after  Delivery.  Dr. 
Inolis.     (*  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,*  July,  1867.) 

9.  On  the  Relation  between  the  External  and  Internal  Conjugate 
Diameters  of  the  Pelvis,     Prof.  Dohbn.     (*  ^^n.  f.  Geb.,'  1867.) 

1.  On  the  Knowledge  of  Osteomalacia,  especially  of  old  age,  and  on 
the  Presence  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Osteomalacic  Bones.  By  Dr.  O. 
WEBEB.—The  essence  of  the  puerperal  form  of  osteomalacia,  as 
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also  of  the  senile  form,  is,  according  to  Weber,  the  resorption  of 
the  salts  of  lime,  beginning  in  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  and 
of  the  medullary  spaces.  He  has  also  observed  a  distinct  growth  of 
the  cartilage  which  remains  after  the  resorption  of  the  lime-salts, 
which  growth  takes  place  at  the  cost  of  the  vanishing  bone,  so  that 
the  shape  is  preserved.  This  happens  under  inflammatory  symptoms 
and  rheumatic  pains.  The  medulla  was  found  often  red,  penetrated 
by  small  ecchymoses,  the  vessels  of  the  Haversian  canals  more 
developed,  and  the  growing  cartilage-insu1»  surrounded  by  blood- 
vessels. Osteomalacia  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  ostitis. — 
Virchow's  Arch.,  1867. 

2.  A  Case  of  ZTtero-intestinal  Fistulafollowing  a  difficult  Lahowr. — 
By  M.  Dbmjlbqitay. — ^The  fistula  was  believed  to  be  formed  between 
the  uterus  and  the  small  intestines.  All  the  f®cal  matters  passed 
through  it.  No  treatment  was  discovered. — Gae,  Med,,  June, 
1867. 

3.  On  Expression  of  the  Foetus.  By  D.  Kbibtellbb. — ^Dr.  Kristeller, 
quoting  a  paper  by  V.  Kitgen  on  *'  Delivery  by  Pressure  instead  of 
by  Extraction,"  advocates  the  use  of  this  method  in  certain  cases  of 
inaction  of  the  uterus.  He  says  it  has  the  advantage  over  extraction 
of  not  requiring  the  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  of  not 
disturbing  the  flexion  of  the  fcetal-chin  upon  breast,  or  limbs  upon 
trunk,  or  of  bringing  the  uterus  into  correct  relation  with  the  axis 
of  the  pelvic  brin%  It  is  executed  by  placing  the  patient  on  her 
back,  the  operator  spreading  his  hands  upon  the  uterus,  so  that  the 
palms  shall  be  able  to  compress  the  fundus  downwards,  whilst  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  shall  compress  the  uterus  on  the  sides.  The 
pressure  is  made  to  resemble  the  course  of  a  natural  contraction  in 
its  progress  and  periodicity.  It  may  require  to  be  repeated  fifteen  or 
twenty  times.  If  more  than  this  is  necessary  the  case  is  unfit  for  the 
operation.  Expression,  or  "  squeezing  out,"  of  course,  will  often 
excite  uterine  action,  which  will  help  the  operator.  Expression  is 
also  most  useful  in  aid  of  extraction,  as,  when  the  forceps  is  used, 
Kristeller  relates  cases  in  proof  of  the  value  of  his  method.  (A 
modified  form  of  this  proceeding  has  long  been  taught  and  practised 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  promote  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta  by  pressure  and  friction  upon  the  uterus  during  the 
second  step — "following  the  child  down.** — B.  B.) — Monatsschr.  f. 
Oehwrtsh,  May,  1867. 

4.  On  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Obliquely-distorted  Pelvis.  By  Dr.  J. 
Schneider. — The  diagnosis  of  this  deformity  is  unusually  difficult. 
Dr.  Schneider  has  tested  the  value  of  the  rules  for  estimating  the 
internal  measurements  by  external  measurements  proposed  by 
Naegele.  He  concludes  that  these  are  untrustworthy;  there  are 
no  constant  relations  between  the  two.  He  believes  a  better  method 
consists  in  observing  the  form  and  alterations  of  position  of  the 
sacrum ;  in  the  projection  of  the  posterior  spine,  which  approaches 
the  middle  line ;  in  the  greater  elevation  of  the  anterior  spine  of 
one  side ;  and,  by  internal  examination,  in  the  projection  of  the 
promontory  to  one  side. — Monats.f  Qehwrtsh,,  April,  1867. 
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5.  (hse  of  Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the  Uterue,  By  Dr.  Schablau. 
^Pelvis  generally  and  obliquely  contracted ;  second  labour ;  spon- 
taneous rupture :  escape  of  child,  with  exception  of  the  head,  into 
abdominal  cavity.  Cephalotripsy,  turning,  death.  The  following 
measturements  of  the  pelvis  were  made : 

True  conjugate     =      8*5  centim. 
Transverse  =    12*6       „ 

Left  oblique  =    11 '8       „ 

Eight  obHque        =    110       „ 

—MonaU.f.  Geburtsk.,  Feb.,  1867. 

6.  On  the  Mechanism  of  Labour.  Bj  Dr.  SpisaELBBRa. — The 
author  contends  that  the  transverse  position  of  the  head  at  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  is  more  frequent  than  the  oblique.  In  700  normal 
cases  observed  he  found  570  heads  in  the  transverse  diameter ;  in  an 
oblique  diameter  only  130  heads.  The  child*s  back  lies  to  one  side  of  the 
mother ;  the  head  with  its  sagittal  suture  in  the  longest  or  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  If  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  uterus  and 
of  the  brim  are  parallel,  the  sagittal  suture  enters  transversely ;  if 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  uterus  lies  in  an  oblique  diameter  of 
the  pelvis,  the  head  will  enter  the  brim  in  this  direction.  The  uterus, 
in  addition  to  its  common  inclination  to  one  side  (Dubois),  is  some- 
times twisted  a  little  on  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  its  inclination. 

In  whatever  direction  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  in  that  will  it  be 
driven  into  the  cavity ;  and  will  only  make  its  rotation  on  its  vertical 
axis  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pelvis. — Mon.f  Oeb.,  Feb.,  1867. 

7.  On  the  production  of  Inverted  Uterus.  J.  M.  Dukcau^, — ^Dr. 
Duncan  contends  that  the  essential  condition  of  inversion  is  para- 
lysis or  a  passive  state  of  the  uterus.  The  same  view  was  first 
advanced  and  clearly  illustrated  by  Prof.  Lazzati  and  his  assistant, 
G-.  Casati,  of  Milan. — JEdin.  Med.  Joum.^  May,  1867. 

8.  Case  of  complete  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  after  Delivery.  Dr. 
Inolis. — The  patient  was  a  primipara :  pains  came  on  suddenly  and 
strongly.  Chloroform  administered.  Face  directed  to  right  groin. 
The  occiput  came  round  nearly  to  left  groin  in  course  of  labour,  but 
progress  then  ceased.  The  forceps  was  applied  for  a  short  time. 
Head  was  ultimately  expelled  by  natural  efforts.  The  placenta  was 
found  expelled,  and  on  being  handled  great  pain  was  felt.  The 
inverted  uterus  was  inside  the  placenta.  The  placenta  was  partly 
adherent ;  it  was  peeled  off.  The  whole  uterus  was  gently  com- 
pressed, and  a  depression  made  in  the  fundus  with  both  thumbs ; 
the  yielding  was  very  gradual,  and  the  uterus  did  not  lose  its  tendency 
to  invert  until  it  was  entirely  replaced  from  within  and  grasped 
from  without.  Pulse  80 ;  no  sign  of  shock.  She  recovered  without 
marked  symptoms.  An  interesting  feature  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr. 
Inglis.  The  occipito-posterior  position,  he  says,  occurred  in  seven 
out  of  nine  cases  of  inversion  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He 
believes  that  the  rotation  of  the  occiput  forward  led  to  the  inversion. 

I  In  the  Appendix  to  the  new  '  British  Pharmacopoeia,'  are  tahlea  giving  the 
relations  of  metrical  measares  to  the  English. 
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By  rubbing  round  against  the  inner  'surface  of  the  cervix,  the  head 
produces  an  extremely  complete  and  extensive  dilatation^  and,  in 
time,  also  an  increased  expulsive  action  which  may  become  inor- 
dinate. If  then  expulsive  action  should  come  on  in  such  a  case, 
before  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus  has  regained  its  tone,  either 
hour-glass  contraction  or  inversion  of  the  uterus  will  certainly  fol- 
low.— JSd.  Med.  Joum,,  July,  1867. 

9.  On  the  relations  between  the  External  and  the  True  Conjugate  Dia- 
meters  of  the  Pelvis.  By  Prof.  Dohrk. — The  results  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  Michaelis,  Crede,  and  Schroder.  In  the  flattened  pelvis 
the  subtraction  to  be  made  from  the  external  conjugate  to  arrive  at 
the  true  conjugate  is  liable  to  the  greatest  variations.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  external  conjugate  on  the  living  subject  cannot  be 
depended  upon  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  true  conjugate. — Mon. 
f.  Qeh.,  April,  1867. 

III. — PUEBPEBAL. 

Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  AciUe  Mtttg  Degeneration  in 
Puerperal  Women  and  New-bom  Children.  Dr.  C.  Hecebb. — Mon. 
f.  Oeb. 

Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Acute  Fatty  Degeneration  in 
Puerperal  Women  and  New-born  Children.     By  C.  Heckeb. — The 
author  was  induced,  bv  reflecting  upon  a  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver  which  he  nad  observed,  to  study  the  connection  of  this 
disease  with  pregnancy  more  closely.     He  thinks  he  is  now  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that  puerperal  women  are  liable  to  a  disease 
running  rapidly,  even  suddenly  to  death,  soon  after  labour;  the 
symptoms  being  obscure,  without  jaundice  or  intestinal  hs^morrhages, 
and  only  recognised  as  acute  fatty  degeneration  on  dissection,  the 
basis  of  which  was  laid  in  pregnancy.     There  are  similar  phenomena 
in  new-bom  children.     He  gives  cases : — 1.  Normal  labour ;  child 
dead.     Profuse  hsemorrhage,  after  expulsion  of  placenta;   Budden 
death  an  hour  after  labour.     The  child  had  probably  been  dead 
eight  days.     On  dissection,  the  brain  was  found  ansBmic,  lungs  some- 
what (Bdematous ;  no  trace  of  thrombosis  in  the  pulmonary  arteries ; 
heart  small,  pale,  flaccid,  containing  hardly  any  blood ;  valves  sound ; 
tissue  showing  no  change  under  microscope.     Under  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  liver  were  considerable  blood-eflusions,  so  that  the  colour 
of  the  surface  was  deep  red ;  the  substance  was  brown*red,  volume 
somewhat  increased.     On  section,  the  blood  effusions  could  be  traced 
along  Glisson's  capsule  to  the  finer  branches  of  the  vena  port®,  so 
that  the  parenchyma  looked  as  if  sprinkled.     Under  the  microscope 
the  liver-cells  were  seen  infiltrated,  the  pigment-nuclei  increased, 
numerous  white  blood-corpuscles,  fi^  nuclei  and  molecules.     The 
kidneys  were  in  the  condition  of  so-called  "  turbid  swelling,*'  and 
in  the  fluid  a  crowd  of  nuclei  were  floating.     There  was  submucous 
blood-effusion  in  the  renal  pelvis,  and  small  ecchymosis  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.     In  another  case  a  pluripara  was  delivered 
after  a  face-presentation.     Profuse  hemorrhage  during  expulsion  of 
placenta.    Death  of  mother  forty-five  hours  after  labour,  under 
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obscure  symptoms.  It  was  found  that  the  liver  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  parenchymatous  inflammation,  the  liver-cells  being  much 
destroyed,  and  infiltrated  with  fat. 

As  to  the  new-bom  children,  Hecker  calls  attention  to  the  memoirs 
on  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  new-bom  domestic  animals,  by  Fiirs- 
tenberg  and  Boloff,  in  *  Virchow's  Archiv.'  (1864-6).  He  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  that  died  ninety  hours  after  birth,  in  which  the 
liver  was  found  smaller  than  natural,  was  bright  yellow,  like  a 
goose's  liver,  and  showed  the  character  of  acute  liver  atrophy  ;  the 
parenchyma  was  completely  destroyed,  and  under  the  microscope 
were  seen  fat  droplets  and  molecular  detritus.  The  kidneys  showed 
uric  acid  infarctus,  and  considerable  epithelial  degeneration. — 
Monai98eh,f,  Qeburtsk,  1867. 


REPOET  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  RoB£UT  HuKTXB  Semfle,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyBlciang,  Fhysician  to  the  Eaitern  Dispensary,  London. 


On  the  Efficacy  of  Mercwry  in  the  treatment  of  Syphilis.  Discus- 
sion at  the  8ociet6  de  Chirurgie,  in  Paris. — A  (iQscussion  has  lately 
taken  place  in  Paris  as  to  the  yalue  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  Prance 
have  given  their  opinions  upon  the  subject.  The  general  conclusion 
has  been  favorable  to  the  employment  of  this  metal,  although  some 
of  the  speakers  limited  its  use  to  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
one  denied  its  efficacy  altogether.  The  last-named  speaker,  M. 
Despr^s,  who  had  derived  his  experience  from  the  Hospital  de  TOur- 
cine,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  mercury  in  syphilis, 
and  prefers  a  tonic  and  supporting  treatment.  His  statistics,  founded 
upon  234  cases,  show  that  28  in  100  returned  uncured  after  a  mer- 
curial course,  while  only  10  in  100  returned  uncured  after  a  more  or 
less  completely  tonic  treatment.  He  thinks  that  the  tonic  treatment 
is  the  physiological  remedy  for  syphilis,  and  that  when  the  mercurial 
plan  succeeds,  it  is  only  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  combined  with  a 
good  tonic  regimen,  which  is  the  true  therapeutic  agent.  It  should 
be  stated  that  M.  Depaul  energetically  disputed  the  statistics  of 
M.  Despres,  and  considered  them  as  of  tio  yalue,  because  the  latter 
surgeon  had  not  taken  sufficient  time  to  follow  out  the  cases,  and 
because  he  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  relative  yalue  of  the  mer- 
curial and  the  expectant  treatment.  M.  Depaul  affirms  that  mercury 
acts  in  a  special  manner  on  the  patholoKical  products  of  syphilis,  and 
remoyes  new  formations :  he  has  himself  observed  the  rapid  cure  of 
persistent  head-affections,  the  disappearance  of  multiple  tumours  of 
the  tongue,  &c.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  mercury  ought 
to  be  administered,  in  syphilitic  affections,  to  pregnant  women,  M. 
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Depaul  answers  in  the  afiSrmative,  and  he  declares  that  in'manj  cases 
where  the  syphilitic  mother  has  home  dead  children,  or  has  aborted, 
she  has  afterwards  borne  living  children  when  mercury  has  been 
administered  during  the  pregnancy ;  and  again,  when  the  syphilitic 
taint  has  been  contracted  during  the  pregnancy,  a  mercurial  course 
will  ensure  the  production  of  a  living  child,  while,  without  such 
treatment,  the  probability  is  that  the  child  would  be  bom  dead. 
Syphilitic  infants  ought,  according  to  the  same  surgeon,  to  be  treated 
by  mercury,  which  in  these  cases  acts  in  an  almost  wonderful  manner, 
llie  editor  of  the  *  Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutique,'  in  comment- 
ing on  the  discussion  in  the  Society  de  Chirurgie,  states  that,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  Despr&s,  who  is  at  the  commencement  of  his 
surgical  career,  all  the  speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that  mercury 
is  a  very  valuable  and  often  indispensable  medicine  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis.  The  anti-mercurialists  allege  that  syphilis  is  only  a 
poison  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  that  nature  tends  to  eliminate 
it ;  that  the  cutaneous  symptoms  of  all  kinds  are  only  different  forms 
of  elimination,  and  that  the  work  of  nature,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed,  but  should  rather  be  supported  by  a  tonic  regimen. 
But  it  is  answered  that  nature  often  eliminates  the  poison  yery  im- 
perfectly, and  that  then  a  little  assistance  is  of  great  service,  and 
that  the  mercurial  preparations  are  the  best  assistants  which  medi- 
cine can  offer.  It  is  well  known  that  syphilis,  like  other  diseases, 
will  be  cured  spontaneously ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  say 
the  mercurialists,  that  mercury  is  useless.  The  fact  is  that  syphilis 
varies  very  much  in  its  character,  according  to  the  region  it  attacks, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  individual  who  suffers  from  it ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  of  two  men  contracting  the  disease  from  the  same 
woman,  one  will  speedily  get  rid  of  the  poison,  while  the  other  will 
suffer  the  whole  series  of  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms.  Another 
cause,  according  to  the  writer  in  the '  Bulletin,'  which  has  caused 
great  difficulty  in  the  therapeutics  of  syphilis,  is  the  confusion  which 
so  long  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  chancre  before  the  distinction 
was  made  between  the  sofl  and  the  hard  chancre.  The  former  never, 
or  very  rarely,  causes  constitutional  syphilis,  and  may  get  well  with- 
out any  internal  treatment ;  and  this  fact  lends  great  weight  to  the 
views  of  the  anti-mercurialists.  Among  the  practitioners  who  advo- 
cate the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  very  different  opinions  prevail 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  administering  the  drug,  and  M.  Diday, 
of  Lyons,  for  example,  does  not  give  mercury  for  the  primary  sore, 
or  at  least  he  gives  it  but  seldom.  He  prescribes  it  only  after  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  the  persistent  induration  proves  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  affected  ;  nor  noes  he  give  it  in  secondary  symptoms,  if  they 
are  slight,  and  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  indicates  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  morbid  agent.  But  he  gives  it  if  the  first 
eruption,  instead  of  consisting  of  roseola  or  distinct  papules,  consists 
of  deep-coloured  spots,  scales,  or  pustules.  In  reference  to  the 
period  when  mercury  ought  to  be  given,  there  waa  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opTnion  expressed  by  the  speakers,  some,  as  MM.  Dolbeau 
and  Perrin,  preferring  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ; 
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while  others,  as  MM.  Cull^rier,  Verneuil,  Guerin,  &c.,* recommended 
that  it  should  be  given  immediately ;  and  this  view  is  advocated  by 
the  editor  of  the  '  Bulletin/  who  argues  that  as  the  diagnosis  between 
the  hard  and  sofb  chancres  may  now  be  easily  made,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  delay.  He  thinks  that  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  sore  is  an 
infecting  one.  This  is  moreover  the  opinion  of  M.  Ricord,  who  con- 
siders the  induration  of  the  chancre  as  the  first  secondary  manifes- 
tation. The  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis  did  not  occupy  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  speakers,  because  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  but  this  medicine  sometimes  fails, 
and  it  appears  to  act  better  when  its  use  has  been  preceded  by  a 
mercurial  course.  In  concluding  the  analysis  of  the  discussion,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Bulletin  *  lays  down  the  following  general  rules  as  to 
the  treatment  of  syphilis.  When  the  infecting  nature  of  the  chancre  is 
recognised,  it  is  best  to  begin  the  treatment  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
mercurial  preparations  should  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  patients, 
and  if  one  preparation  does  not  seem  to  succeed,  another  must  be 
tried.  Syphilis  may  be  radically  cured,  provided  that  the  mercurial 
treatment  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  accom- 
panied by  a  restorative  regimen,  and  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of 
excess. — Bulletin  QSniral  de  Therapeutique,  July  80, 1867. 

On  the  Employment  of  Wborara  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  By  Dr. 
LussAKA,  JoussET,  and  others. — In  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  poisonous  properties  of  woorara  when  administered  to 
the  lower  animals,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  this  agent 
might,  under  any  circumstances,  be  employed  in  medical  practice. 
Dr.  Lussana,  of  Parma,  thinks  that  such  a  proposition  would  be 
unjustifiable,  because  we  possess  no  certain  standard  by  which 
the  effects  of  this  substance  can  be  measured  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  because  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  its  poisonous 
effects  could  be  counteracted.  But  Dr.  Jousset,  of  Bellessme, 
while  admitting  that  the  therapeutical  effects  of  woorara  have  not 
hitherto  been  encouraging,  thinks  that  in  such  a  fearful  disease,  for 
instance,  as  tetanus,  the  use  of  even  dangerous  remedies  may  be 
admissible,  and  that  woorara  ought  not  to  be  altogether  banished 
from  the  domain  of  medicine.  He  refers  to  the  well-known  de- 
pressing power  of  woorara  on  the  motor  system  of  nerves,  and, 
therefore,  he  argues  it  should  not  be  denied  that  such  an  agent  may 
have  a  certain  operation  on  diseases  in  which  the  activity  of  this 
system  is  in  excess.  The  degree  of  participation  of  the  nervous 
centres,  both  motor  and  sensitive,  cannot  be  accurately  determined 
in  many  diseases,  but  in  tetanus,  especially  the  traumatic  form,  the 
affection  of  the  motor  nerves  appears  to  be  excessive ;  while  in  other 
convulsive  diseases,  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c.,  there  is  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  centres  with  reflex  action  upon  the  motor  and  sensi- 
tive nerves.  Dr.  Jousset  thinks  that  woorara  might  be  employed 
in  tetanus,  because  when  suitably  administered  and  in  a  sufficient 
dose,  it  has  been  known  to  cause  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  an  heroic 
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remedy  in  this  disease.  More  recently  Dr.  Auguste  Voisin,  of  the 
Bicdtre,  in  Paris,  and  M.  Liouyille,  interne  of  the  Paris  hospitals, 
have  communicated  to  the  French  Institute  a  paper  on  the  experi- 
mental and  clinical  studies  of  the  woorara  poison.  From  their 
investigations  on  the  effects  produced  by  this  poison  on  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  they  were  induced  to  try  its  powers  upon  the  human 
subject,  the  patients  treated  being  twelve  epileptics  in  the  BicStre. 
They  began,  nowever,  with  exceedingly  small  doses,  which  produced 
no  appreciable  effect,  and  they  cautiously  increased  them.  They 
used  tne  poison  by  hypodermic  injection,  endermically  (by  vesication), 
and  internally  by  the  mouth  and  anus.  The  dose  administered  by 
the  last-named  channels  was  forty  centigrammes  (a  centigramme 
being  the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme,  which  is  equal  to  about  fifteen 
grains).  The  general  effects  varied  accoading  to  the  dose  and  the 
mode  of  application,  but  were  well  marked,  the  local  phenomena 
being  those  of  irritation,  and  the  general  symptoms  being  those 
of  fever,  consisting  of  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion, calorification,  and  motion;  and  of  hypersecretions,  and  of 
symptoms  connected  with  the  cerebral  and  vesical  functions.  With 
respect  to  the  therapeutical  value  of  woorara,  MM.  Yoisin  and 
Liouville  do  not  profess  to  have  made  much  progress ;  and  in  the 
case  of  epilepsy  all  they  state  is  that,  if  there  is  not  much  at 
present  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  woorai*a,  at  least  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it.  Both  by  experiment  upon  the  lower  animals 
and  by  clinical  observation  they  have  learned  that  the  treatment  of 
poisoning  by  woorara  consists  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  round 
the  limb  between  the  part  injected  and  the  heart. — Schmidfs  Jahr- 
bucher  der  Oesammten  Medicin,  September,  1866,  and  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  January,  1867. 

On  ike  Use  of  Chloride  of  Iron  in  certain  Acute  and  Chronic 
Affections  of  the  Skin,  By  Dr.  Bbbfobi)  Bbowit,  of  Washington. 
— Although  the  affections  of  the  skin  are  of  varied  origin,  character, 
and  progress,  and  therefore  require  a  great  diversity  of  remedial 
means  for  their  treatment,  yet  Dr.  Bedford  Brown  believes  that  the 
chloride  of  iron  possesses  such  a  variety  of  beneficial  properties  as 
to  render  it  extensively  applicable  in  such  cases.  From  its  tonic 
and  alterative  powers,  together  with  its  very  active  astringent  or 
hsdmostatic  properties,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
control  of  those  affections  which  are  seated  in  the  vascular  network 
of  the  skin,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  and  a  very  considerable 
experience  has  convinced  Dr.  Brown  that  few  remedies,  if  any, 
possess  such  decided  virtues  as  the  chloride  in  skin-diseases.  One 
of  the  leading  points  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections, 
according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  the  control  of  the  active  and  passive 
forms  of  vascular  dilatation  ;  and  as  the  chloride  of  iron  is  capable 
of  exercising  this  control,  it  may  even  prevent  smallpox  from 
becoming  confluent,  and  acute  cutaneous  affections  from  Decerning 
chronic.  For  it  is  excessive  engorgement,  says  Dr.  Brown,  which 
converts  discrete  variola  into  the  confluent  form,  and  it  is  passive 
engorgement  or  dilatation  which  converts  a  transient  cutaneous 
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affection  into  a  chronic  form.  From  the  fact  that  chloride  of  iron 
posseeBes  haemostatic  powers,  and  that  it  has  even  effected  the  cure 
of  aneurism  by  its  power  over  the  action  and  dilatation  of  the  large 
vessels,  Dr.  Brown  argues  that  it  may  and  does  limit  the  extension 
of  skin-diseases  and  diminishes  the  purulent  secretions  by  which 
some  of  them  are  characterised.  The  diverse  character  of  cutaneous 
inflammations  and  their  tendency  to  assume  the  chronic  form  are 
due  in  great  part  to  excessive  vascular  communication  and  a  low 
standard  of  blood-plasticity  and  nutrition ;  and  as  iron  promotes  a 
more  healthy  condition  of  the  blood  and  its  vessels,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  limitation  or  circumscription  of  such  inflammations. 
In  the  treatment  of  smallpox  in  its  worst  form  Dr.  Brown  believes 
the  chloride  of  iron  to  be  decidedly  efficacious,  as  it  modifies  and 
diminishes  inflammatory  action  and  curtails  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion, confining  these  processes,  as  it  were,  within  safe  limits.  Dr. 
Brown  cites  some  cases  in  which  the  chloride  was  used  beneficially 
in  the  treatment  of  smallpox,  the  patients  passing  successfully  through 
the  disease  under  its  employment,  and  he  even  claims  for  it  the 
possession  of  abortive  powers  in  the  more  serious  forms  of  the 
disease.  In  carbuncle,  in  chronic  pustular  and  vesicular  affections, 
in  impetigo  and  ecthyma,  and  in  pba^edsBnic  affections  of  the 
skin.  Dr.  Brown  has  employed  the  chloride  of  iron  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Prom  its  power  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blood  it  seems  to  promote  the  healing  of  sores ;  and  from  its 
property  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  process  of  suppuration, 
it  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  tho  treatment  of  those  chronic  skin 
affections  in  which  suppuration  is  a  leading  element.  Dr.  Brown 
prefers  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  to  the  watery  solution 
of  the  salt. — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  1866. 

On  the  Therapeutical  Properties  of  FodophyUin,  3j  Dr..£RKST 
Schmidt. — Dr.  Schmidt  reports  on  the  properties  of  podophyllin, 
on  which  he  has  made  some  special  investigations  during  a  residence 
of  nearly  nine  years  in  America.  The  drastic  property  of  this  sub- 
stance he  states  to  be  ten  times  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  resin  of 
jalap,  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  podophyllin  acting  as  powerfully, 
although  somewhat  more  slowly,  than  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  other 
drug.  Larger  doses,  as  four  to  six  grains,  prescribed  in  bilious 
fevers,  occasionally  caused  griping,  nausea,  giddiness,  sweating,  and 
persistent  watery  stools,  without,  however,  causing  gastro-enteritis, 
as  is  repeatedly  observed  after  large  doses  of  other  drastic  medicines 
such  as  jalap  and  croton  oil.  Dr.  Schmidt  never  employed  such 
large  doses,  but  in  strong  constitutions  he  has  given  half  a  grain  to 
a  grain  every  one  or  two  hours ;  and  only  on  one  occasion  he  was 
obliged  to  give  two  grain-doses  in  a  case  of  lead  colic.  After  a  few 
half-grain  doses,  or  one  dose  of  a  grain,  abundant  stools  generally 
ensued  in  from  four  to  six  hours ;  but  if  a  more  rapid  operation  is 
required,  a  couple  of  grain«doses  may  be  given  with  an  interval  of 
an  hour.  Dr.  Schmidt  states,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with  the 
stools  a  very  large  quantity  of  intestinal  mucus  and  bile  was 
evacuated.     Occasionally  in  children  the  above-mentioned  moderate 
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doees  cauBed  at  first  some  TomitiDg,  succeeded  by  the  eyacaation  of 
considerable  quantities  of  mucous  and  biliary  matters,  so  that  no 
injury  resulted.  Dr.  Schmidt  thinks  that  tms  action  only  occurs 
wnen  accumulations  have  been  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  he  regards  it  as  directly  favorable  in  many 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  children  in  whom  there  are  symptoms  of 
cerebral  irritation  arising  from  errors  in  digestion.  He  has  found 
podophyllin  especially  useful  in  habitual  constipation  arising  from 
sluggishness  of  digestion  and  of  biliary  secretion,  and  also  in  con- 
gestions of  the  portal  system,  in  which  cases  he  has  found  that  doses 
of  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  given  once  or  twice  a  day  have 
been  followed  by  good  results.  The  doses  which  are  found  suitable 
may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  as  it  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  podophyllin  that  its  action  is  not  suddenly  weakened.  Dr. 
Schmidt  recommends  this  remedy  also  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal 
worms.  In  one  case,  in  a  woman,  after  two  doses  of  a  grain  each, 
four  pieces  of  a  round  worm  were  broken  off,  after  other  anthel- 
mintics had  been  employed  without  success.  In  children  he  has 
repeatedly  given  moderately  purgative  doses  of  podophyllin  for  the 
oxyuris  vermicularUy  and  after  the  purging  has  commenced  he  has 
used  injections  containins;  an  emulsion  of  castor  oil,  witii  which  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  of  podophyllin  was  added.  Of  the  operation  of 
podophyllin  in  tape- worm  ne  has  no  experience,  but  he  believes  that 
in  recent  cases  of  trichinoeis  it  would  act  favorably  by  the  copious 
evacuation  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. — Schmidf* 
Jahrbucher  der  Oesammten  Mediein^  November,  1866. 

On  the  Use  of  Chlorine  in  the  Treatment  of  Anatie  Cholera  and 
Choleraie  JHarrhcoa.  By  W.  M.  DoBis,  M.D. — ^Dr.  Dobie's  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  chlorine  in  cholera  were  made  in  Chester,  where  the 
disease  prevailed  in  the  month  of  September  of  last  year.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  visitation  the  cases  were  of  a  very  malignant 
type,  and  the  mortality  was  very  great,  the  first  six  cases  having 
all  died.  The  first  case  on  which  the  chlorine  was  tried  also  died ;  but 
the  partial  improvement  which  was  observed  to  follow  this  treatment 
induced  Dr.  Dobie  to  administer  it  in.  other  cases.  It  was  accordingly 
given  to  many  patients,  both  in  the  cholera  hospitals  and  in  private 
practice,  i^d  the  results  are  briefly  recorded.  These  were  more 
satisfactory  in  the  hospital,  as  in  that  establishment  the  air  was 
purer,  the  nursing  good,  and  the  other  appliances  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, but  Dr.  Dobie  attributes  great  remedial  power  to  the  chlorine. 
He  states  that  of  34  cases  of  cnolera  treated  on  the  ordinary  plans, 
8  recovered  and  26  died,  while  of  18  treated  with  chlorine  10  re- 
covered and  8  died.  The  chlorinated  mixture  employed  by  Dr. 
Dobie  differs  from  that  prepared  by  the  druggists,  and  he  gives  a 
formula  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  contain  the  largest  proportion 
possible  of  chlorine.  His  plan  consiste  in  first  mixing  together 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  the  water, 
for  he  believes  that  when  the  chlorate  is  dissolved  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  added  afterwards,  as  is 
usually  done,  very  little  chlorine  is  developed!    The  dose  of  the 
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chlorinated  mixture  was  half  an  ounce  every  hour  or  two  hours,  and 
if  the  first  dose  was  vomited  another  was  given  after  a  shorter  in- 
terval. In  the  numerous  cases  of  choleraic  [diarrhoea,  which  like- 
wise occurred  in  Chester,  the  chlorine  mixture,  in  Dr.  Dobie's  hands, 
proved  eminently  beneficial,  and  he  believes  that  many  of  the  cases 
would  have  passed  into  true  cholera  if  the  disease  had  not  been 
checked  in  the  early  stage. — JSdmburph  Medical  Journal,  March,  1867. 

On  the  Anasthetie  Properties  of  the  Tetrachloride  of  Carbon.    "By 
Dr.  A.  E.  Sansom. — The  introduction  of  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon 
into  medical  practice,  although  attributed  to  several  other  authori- 
ties, appears  to  be  really  due  to  Dr.  Sansom  and  Dr.  John  Harley, 
who  made  the  first  experiments  upon  this  substance  as  an  ansssthetic 
in  the  year  1864,  and  the  record  of  their  experiments  was  made  in 
Dr.  Sansom's  book  on  chloroform,  published  in  May,  1865.     Other 
practitioners  have  subsequently  puolished  their  experience  as  to  the 
ansDsthetic  properties  of  the  tetrachloride,  which  has  been  employed 
on  several  occasions  in  the  human  subject  with  success.     It  is  said 
by  Dr.  Sansom  to  be  pleasant  to  inhale,  and  he  finds  the  symptoms 
of  commencing  ansBsthesia,  in  his  own  person,  to  be  not  unpleasant, 
and  he  has  not  found  any  patient  object'to  its  administration.     It 
has  been  employed  for  the  relief  of  irritation,  as  in  hay-asthma, 
for  subduing  pain,  for  controlling  palpitation  of  the  heart,  for  treat- 
ing the  spasms  of  chorea,  for  the  induction  of  sleep,  for  relieving  or 
abolishing  the  pains  of  labour,  and  for  inducing  ansBsthesia  in  the 
performance  of  surgical  operations.     Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  has  found 
it  relieve  the  pain  of  headache,  toothache,  dysmenorrhoea,  and  labour. 
In  cases  of  natural  labour  the  tetrachloride  has  been  employed  by 
Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  Dr.  Bhick,  and  Dr.  Sansom ;  and  in  none  of 
these  cases  (eight  in  all)  has  it  manifested  any  unfavorable  effect ; 
and  it  has  greatly  relieved,  if  it  has  not  altogether  abolished  the 
suffering.     In  Dr.  Sansom's  cases  that  gentleman  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  increased  muscular  power,  and  certainly  in  no 
case  did  it  suspend  the  efforts  of  labour.    In  the  performance  of 
surgical  operations  a  state  of  narcotism  is  necessary ;  and  it  would 
appear,  according  to  Dr.  Sansom,  that  the  prolonged  emplovment  of 
the  tetrachloride  in  such  cases  is  undesirable  and  likely  to  be 
injurious.     So  far  as  the  earlier  stages  are  concerned,  the  action  of 
the   tetrachloride  is  beneficial,   as  it  is  stimulant,  anodyne  and 
hypnotic,  and  produces  no  unpleasant  effect ;  but  its  ponderous 
vapour,  its  insufficient  volatility,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  its 
elimination  from  the  system,  are    sufficient  reasons  against   its 
employment  in  anything  like  large  doses.    Dr.  Sansom  remarks  that 
the  tetrachloride  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  at  a  small 
cost,  but  that  at  present  its  manufacture  is  not  perfect,  and  that 
some  of  the  other  chlorides  of  carbon  are  occasionally  mixed  with  it. 
Some  of  the  specimens  which  be  has  examined  gave  obvious  indica- 
tions of  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  tnis  is  a  deleterious 
contamination.     The  tetrachloride  of  carbon  may  be  purified  by 
agitating  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  washing  with  pure 
water,  and  subsequently  redistilling.     On  the  whole,  Dr.  Sansom 
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does  not  regard  the  tetrachloride  as  being  a  perfectlj  good  anes- 
thetic ;  but  he  thinks  that,  in  several  instances,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  chloroform,  as  it  has  some  properties  which 
are  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  latter  substance,  and  may,  therefore, 
modify  its  action.  The  use  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  may  be  made 
to  precede  that  of  chloroform ;  and,  although  he  invites  further 
experiments  upon  the  point,  Dr.  Sansom  thinks  that  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon  and  six  of  chloroform  will  con- 
stitute a  safe,  as  well  as  agreeable,  an»sthetic. — British  Medical 
Journal^  Sept.  7,  1867. 

On  the  Resin  of  the  Veratrum  viride  and  its  Therapeutical  action.  By 
Dr.  Stohb,  of  Wiirzburg. — ^The  resin  of  the  Veratrum  Diride  employed 
by  Dr.  Stohr  is  an  extract  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  in  the  dry 
state  ought  to  yield  a  bright  brown,  faintly-smelling  powder,  with  a 
slight  taste.  The  cases  in  which  Dr.  Stohr  employed  this  resin 
included  several  of  pneumonia,  one  of  acute  rheumatism,  one  of 
measles,  and  one  of  emphysema,  in  the  last  of  which  there  were  very 
distressing  palpitations  of  the  heart.  In  this  last  case  the  patient 
took  four  pills,  each  containing  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  resin  with 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  of'morphia,  at  intervals  of  half-an-hour.  At 
the  third  dose  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  was  reduced,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  was  lowered,  the  breathing  became  quieter, 
and  the  palpitations  ceased  in  two  hours,  and  after  the  fourth  pill 
nausea  supervened.  The  general  effects  produced  by  the  resin  of 
the  Veratrum  viride  were  similar  to  those  just  mentioned — namely, 
reduction  of  the  temperature,  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  frequency  of 
respiration.  Dr.  Stohr  considers  that  the  use  of  the  resin  is  indicated 
only  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  pulse  and  the  temperature  are 
unusually  high,  because  in  such  cases  a  very  rapid  remedial  action  is 
desirable,  and  the  unpleasant  effects  are  outweighed  by  a  quickly 
successful  result.  When  the  medicine  is  employed,  its  rapid  and 
energetic  action  must  be  recollected,  and  the  patient  should  be  care- 
fully watched. — Sehmidt^s  JahrhucJ^er  der  Gesammten  Medicin, 
December  10, 1866. 
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On  the  Pathogeny  of  Fatty  Transformations ,  with  Experimental 
Researches  on  the  Action  of  Phosphorus  on  the  Living  Tissues,  By 
Dr.  L.  Baktieb. — The  author  combats  the  idea  accepted  by  Virchow, 
that  in  the  case  of  fatty  transformation  following  inflammation,  the 
former  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
Numberless  facts  show  that  inflammation  and  fatty  degeneration, 
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instead  of  being  connected,  are  in  reality  opposed.  In  inflammation 
of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  fatty  cells  lose  the  fat  which  they 
contain ;  their  nuclei  and  the  little  mass  of  enclosed  protoplasm 
give  place  by  diyision  to  an  abundant  production  of  cells,  which  fill 
the  old  adipose  vesicle.  In  acute  osteitis  we  find  the  fatty  medulla 
transformed  in  like  manner  into  proliferous  tissue.  In  acute  or 
chronic  inflammations  of  joints,  the  cartilage  cells,  which,  physio- 
logically, contain  fat,  are  deprived  of  it  as  lon^  as  cellular  prolifera- 
tion continues.  This  disappearance  of  fat  in  elements  which  physio- 
logically contain  it  is  met  not  only  in  inflammatory  processes, 
but  also  in  all  active  new  formations.  Thus,  when  new  growths 
take  their  point  of  departure  from  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  or  from 
the  medulla  of  bone,  they  determine  the  disappearance  of  &t  in 
the  cells  which  they  invade.  But  a  more  important  fact  still  is 
that  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  pathological  cause,  fatty  trans- 
formation has  invaded  certain  cells,  it  is  observed  that  these 
cells  may  free  themselves  from  the  fat  which  they  contain  under 
the  influence  of  inflammation,  provided  it  supervene  before  the 
cellular  elements  are  completely  destroyed  by  the  degeneration. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  every  new  formation,  a  fatty  transformation  is  observed  of 
superabundant  elements.  This  transformation  must  not  be  attri- 
buted to  the  original  irritative  action,  but  rather  to  an  alteration  of 
nutrition,  for  it  never  supervenes  when  the  cells  are  in  full  prolifera- 
tion. It  occurs  only  when  the  former  movement  is  arrested,  and 
when  nutritive  changes  go  on  with  difficulty  in  those  elements  of 
which  the  number  is  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  vascular  sup- 
ply. The  first  day  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  the  exudation  is 
transparent,  and  the  numberless  cellules  which  it  contains  aflbrd 
abundant  evidence  of  active  multiplication,  but  do  not  enclose  a 
single  fatty  granule.  Later,  when  the  exudation  becomes  yellow 
and  opaque,  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  nearly  all  granules  and 
globules  of  fat.  The  author  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  animals  and  observations  in  the  following  conclusions :  The  pro- 
toplasm of  cells  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  changes  in,  and  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood ;  it  is  also  in  the 
protoplasm  that  fat  is  at  first  deposited.  The  presence  of  fat  in  a 
cell  which  does  not  apparently  contain  it  in  the  normal  state  pro- 
ceeds from  a  diminution  of  the  nutritive  movement  of  that  cell.  K 
the  movement  is  rendered  active  by  irritation,  fat  disappears.  Cer- 
tain cells  have  considerable  activity  in  the  elaboration  of  fat,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  form  it  from  other  materials  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  for  blood  contains  fat  in  a  metamor- 
phosed state,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  state  of  combination  or  of  saponifi- 
cation. Fat-cells,  the  cells  of  the  liver,  &c.,  seem  then  to  bring  back 
such  metamorphosed  fat  to  the  neutral  or  insoluble  state.  In  dead 
foetuses  retained  some  weeks  in  the  uterine  cavity,  metamorphosed 
fat  becomes  apparent  to  microscopic  observation  in  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  heart,  and  cartilage  cells.  Phosphorus  determines  &tty 
transformations,  because  it  enfeebles  the  nutrition  of  histological 
elements. — Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  July  6  and  13,  1867. 
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On  a  JB^orm  ofB^er  which  Prevented  throughout  certain  Districts  of 
Western  Malwa  »nl865.  By  H.  C.  Bbobkice,  M.D.,  1st  Begiment 
Central  India  Horse. — The  author  was  employed  bj  the  Indian 
Government  to  report  on  a  very  fatal  form  of  fever  known  in  the 
districts  of  Western  Malwa  by  the  name  of  Chijrati  Beemari,  and 
amone^st  the  Mussulmans  as  Yerkan  or  Peelia,  both  terms  indicating 
jaundice.  The  disease  is  described  as  an  ardent  fever,  without 
remissions,  attended  with  congestion  of  the  liver,  pain  in  the  side, 
and  jaundice,  and  with  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia,  indi- 
cated by  difficulty  of  breatiiing,  cough,  and  bloody  expectoration. 
The  skin  and  conjunctivas  were  yellow,  and  the  perspiration  stained 
the  clothes  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  disease  prevailed  pari  passu 
with  cholera,  and  the  symptoms  of  both  seem  to  have  been  con- 
founded by  the  native  population.  The  author  believes  it  to  have 
been  a  form  of  jungle  fever,  without  remissions.  Relapses,  how- 
ever, were  observed.  The  disease  was  generally  fatal  on  the  third 
day.  In  one  village  visited,  which  originally  contained  fifty  houses, 
twenty-five  had  been  desolated  bv  the  ^ver.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  it  was  contagious.  The  author  has  treated  several  cases  in  the 
Cavalry  Hospital  at  Augger  of  a  fever  which  he  believes  to  be 
identical  with  the  Gujrati  Beemari.  Thev  were  very  unpromising 
cases,  but  yielded  to  quinine  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
with  animal  broths  and  alcohol.  The  author  suggests  that  this 
disease  may  be  identical  with  Falee  plague. — Madras  Quarterly 
Joumalf  October,  1866. 

On  Leucoeythoemia  and  the  Pathogeny  of  JBLtemorrhages  and  Throm* 
hoses  which  supervene  in  that  affection,  Bj  MM.  Augusts  Olltvi£S 
and  Louis  R^ktieb. — The  authors  observe  that  Yirchow,  and  the 
principal  writers  of  G-ermany  who  have  discussed  the  pathological 
changes  in  leucoeythoemia,  have  considered  the  presence  of  white 
globules  between  the  hepatic  cells  or  the  renal  tubuli  as  the  result 
of  hyperplasie  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  organs.  This 
interpretation  seems  at  first  sight  to  account  for  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  white  globules,  although  it  does  not  explain  the  manner 
in  which  they  penetrate  the  circulatory  system.  Since  the  researches 
of  Reeling  hausen  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  consider  the  plas- 
matic network  of  the  connective  tissue  as  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  to  explain  the  presence  of  globules  in  their  final  ramifications,  by 
supposine;  that  they  are  penetrated  by  the  cells  of  that  tissue.  It 
follows  that  every  multiplication  of  these  cells  would  throw  a  great 
number  of  globules  into  the  lymph,  and  thence  into  the  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  lymphatic  tumours  may  develope  in  a 
large  number  of  organs  without  determining  leucoeythoemia.  The 
observations  of  the  authors  have  led  them  to  give  a  different  inter- 
pretation to  the  facts.  In  a  case  of  leucoeythoemia  they  believe  they 
nave  observed,  both  in  the  liver  and  in  the  kidney,  a  connection  of 
continuity  between  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  islets 
formed  in  the  stroma  of  these  organs  by  an  accumulation  of  white 
globules.  Hence  the  presence  of  white  globules  in  these  islets 
results  from  capillary  hemorrhage,  and  moreover,  in  the  kidney  they 
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succeeded  in  discoyering  some  red  globules  mixed,  in  small  propor- 
tion, with  the  white.  As  to  organized  lymphatic  new  formations,  Uiej 
are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  having  two  origins — the  one  a 
hyperplasie  of  the  connectiye  tissue,  the  other  the  formation  of  a 
lymphatic  tissue  developed  at  the  expense  of  extravasated  white 
globules.  They  look  on  the  white  globules  as  embryonic  cells, 
capable  of  forming  a  new  tissue.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
absence  of  red  globules  in  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue  is 
explained  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  these  globules  when  extra- 
vasated. The  case  examined  by  the  authors  exhibited  multiple 
cerebral  haemorrhages,  and  also  coagulations  of  blood  in  the  crural  and 
other  arteries.  The  latter  are  frequent  in  leucocythoemia.  According  to 
Forster,  they  would  be  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  of  the  plasma  of 
the  blood,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same  modifica- 
tion could  produce  at  once  hemorrhage  and  thrombosis.  The  authors 
offer  the  following  interpretation :  The  red  globules  of  the  blood 
circulate  easily  in  the  capillaries  because  they  are  smooth  and 
reducible.  White  globules  are  larger  in  man,  rugous,  and  possess 
the  property  of  adhering.  If  the  white  globules  become  very 
numerous  the  capillary  circulation  will  be  difficult ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
case  they  observed,  the  number  of  white  globules  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  red,  and  their  size  attains  -jii^  ^^  ^  millimetre,  as  frequently 
happens  in  leucocythoemia,  they  think  that  the  capillary  circulation 
would  be  extremely  slackened,  and  even  suppressed  in  some  organs. 
Hence  there  will  be  a  detention  of  globules  m  the  capillary  network, 
and  a  sufficient  tension  to  determine  the  rupture  of  the  vessels. 
Stagnation  of  blood  will  equally  account  for  coagulation  in  the 
arterial  or  venous  trunks.  The  most  powerful  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing thrombosis  is  arrest  or  slackening  of  the  circulation. — Oaz. 
M4dicale  de  Paris,  June  15, 1867. 

The  Influence  of  Disease  upon  tlie  Weight  of  the  Bodg,  By  Thos. 
Latton,  Interne,  Paris. — The  author's  observations  were  undertaken 
at  La  Charity,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Monneret.  In  regard 
to  acute  diseases,  two  principal  periods  are  noticed — ^those  of  loss 
and  reparation.  Whilst  the  period  of  loss  lasts  the  weight  diminishes, 
as  a  rule,  rapidly,  and  from  the  proportion  of  its  diurnal  variations 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  gravity  of  the  case.  The 
author  has  seen  a  decrease  in  typhoid  fever  of  more  than  500  grammes 
daily.  In  reparation  the  increase  of  weight  is  at  times  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  is  ushered  in  before  other  symptoms  would  warrant 
the  announcement  of  convalescence.  This  fact  is  so  striking  that  but 
little  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  declaring  convalescent  the  patient 
whose  weight  begins  to  ascend,  even  though,  from  the  indications 
usually  accepted,  this  announcement  may  seem  premature.  The 
series  of  weights  taken  during  convalescence  furnish  the  means  of 
knowing  whether  this  state  of  reparation  will  be  short  or  tedious,  as 
a  steady  and  rapid  augmentation  accompanies  a  speedy  return  to 
health,  while  the  contrary  obtains  when  the  intermediary  condition 
between  health  and  disease  is  destined  to  drag  on  slowly.  The 
author  has  made  these  observations  on  weight  coincide  with  thermo- 
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metric  investigation,  and  has  found  that  an  elevation  of  temperature 
is  attended  by  a  diminution  of  weight ;  or  in  other  terms,  the  higher 
the  fever  the  lower  is  the  figure  given  by  the  scales.  The  author's 
paper  contains  a  number  of  observations  of  the  variations  of  weight 
in  different  acute  and  chronic  diseases. — Southern  Journal  ofMetUeal 
Sciences^  August,  1867. 

Ca9e  of  Choleiteatoma.  By  Dr.  F.  Batsman. — ^T.  H — ,  ©t.  26,  a 
tall,  well-made  farm  labourer ;  admitted  into  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
Hospital  on  July  7, 1866.  History, — Been  married  four  years ;  had 
one  child  twenty-one  months  old ;  never  had  syphilis ;  nad  alwavs 
been  a  steady  man,  and  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  nine  months 
after  marriage.  First  morbid  symptom,  a  shaking  first  of  right 
band,  then  of  left ;  this  was  followed  in  a  few  months  by  frontal 
headache.  About  a  year  ago  weakness  of  legs  set  in  and  inability  to 
guide  himself,  but  intelligence  and  memory  remained  unimpaired ; 
about  this  time  slight  embarrassment  of  speech  was  observed,  this 
was  followed  by  dimness  of  vision,  which  resulted  in  complete  blind- 
ness, the  right  eye  being  first  affected.  Symptoms  observed  on  admis- 
eion. — Staggering  gait ;  no  actual  paralysis  of  limbs,  but  perhaps  a 
little  less  muscular  power  on  right  than  on  leffc  side ;  sensation  un« 
impaired ;  difficult  micturition ;  no  want  of  power  over  rectum.  He 
complains  of  severe  frontal  headache,  is  deaf  on  the  right  side ;  there 
is  double  amaurosis,  the  papik  act,  though  slu^^ishly ;  no  apparent 
disease  of  the  eye  itself.  Intelligence  and  memory  unimpaired ;  he 
converses  coherently,  with  well-selected  words,  but  he  has  an  un- 
natural jerking,  apasmodie  manner  of  speaking,  as  if  the  same  want 
of  power  of  co-ordination  in  the  act  of  volition  which  is  apparent  in 
his  gait  extends  to  the  ezpresaion  of  hie  ideas.  After  a  few  days  the 
frontal  headache  increased  in  intensity,  he  became  drowsy,  and  died 
suddenly  on  the  eleventh  day  after  admission.  J^ecropsy,  thirteen 
hours  alter  death. — Body  well  nourished ;  lunffs  sligthly  adherent  at 
both  apices ;  heart  healthy ;  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen  intensely  con* 

tested.  Brain  congested,  but  extremely  firm.  Arachnoid  contained 
ve  and  a  half  ounces  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  ventricles  dilated  with 
fluid.  On  removing  the  brain,  "  a  glistening  tumour  was  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  adherent  to  and  apparently  springing  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  right  temporal, 
and  from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bones.''  ''  Tumour  was 
flattened  from  above  downwards;  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  its 
longest,  one  and  a  quarter  in  its  shortest  diameter;  its  surface 
uneven,  of  a  white  silvery  appearance,  resembling  mother-o'-pearL" 
It  was  invested  with  a  membrane  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
paper,  which  enclosed,  as  in  a  cyst,  a  substance  of  the  thickness  and 
consistence  of  wax,  the  central  portion  being  of  a  dirty  straw-colour, 
not  unlike  tallow,  but  becoming  paler,  of  an  almost  pure  white,  and 
firmer  as  it  approached  the  circumference  of  the  tumour.  It  had  no 
farther  adhesion,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  vessels  in  its  structure. 
It  lay  against  the  under-surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
where  an  excavation  existed  for  its  reception;  it  pressed  on  this 
lobe,  also  on  the  right  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  right  crus 
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cerebelli,  and  the  rieht  side  of  the  pons  varolii  in  its  whole  extent. 
A  portion  examined  microscopicaHy  exhibited  a  number  of  celln, 
crjstalB  of  cholesterine,  and  fat-globules.  A  portion  was  examiued 
by  Dr.  Beale  and  pronounced  cholesteatoma.  The  author  refers  the 
unsteadiness  of  gait  to  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellun 
by  pressure ;  the  amaurosis  to  pressure  by  the  anterior  extremity  oi 
the  growth  upon  the  posterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  right  tha- 
lamus opticus,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve 
(the  double  amaurosis  being  explicable  by  the  decussation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  at  the  commissure) ;  and  the  deafness  to 
pressure  on  the  portio  mollis,  as  its  winds  round  the  corpus  resti- 
forme,  and  also  at  its  entrance  into  the  meatus  auditorius  internus. 
The  author  believes  this  tumour  to  be  the  largest  of  this  description 
and  in  this  situation  recorded.  The  ataxia  of  articulation  he  thinks 
was  probably  due  to  pressure  on  the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  nypoglossal  nerves. — Beale^a  Archives^  No.  xvi,  vol.  iv. 

Anatomico-pcftholopeal  Chnaiderations  on  Ahscest  of  the  Brain. 
By  M.  £.  GiNTSAO. — Suppuration  and  ramollissement  are  the  modes 
of  alteration  by  which  encephalitis  terminates,  or  under  which  it  most 
frequently  presents  itself,  since  out  of  410  cases  there  were  only  29 
in  which  these  conditions  were  not  established ;  suppuration  numbers 
rather  more'  examples  than  inflammatory  ramollissement.  BamoU 
lissement  is  notably  more  frequent  in  the  cortical  substance,  in  the 
anterior  lobes  of  tne  brain,  in  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami, 
and  in  the  pons  varolii.  Suppuration  has  been  more  frequently 
observed  in  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain^  and  in  the 
cerebellum.  It  is  also  the  most  frequent  termination  of  cerebral  or 
cerebellar  inflammation  accompanying  alteration  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  principally  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal.  Pus 
which  forms  in  the  brain  may  be  exuded  on  its  surface,  or  aisseminated 
in  its  tissue,  or  collected  at  one  or  more  points  of  its  extent.  The 
first  mode  is  rare ;  the  second  is  sometimes  observed  with  ramollisse- 
ment, to  which  it  gives  a  yellow-greenish  tinge,  great  fluidity,  and  a 
Seculiar  odour.  The  third  (abscess)  is  the  most  common.  Lebert 
ivides  abscesses  of  the  brain  into  multiple  and  solitary.  But  in 
circumscribed  localities  abscesses  are  not  always  solitary — sometimes 
two,  but  rarely  a  larger  number  are  met  with  in  the  middle  or 
posterior  lobe,  or  in  the  cerebellum.  Lebert  has  noted  that  the  left 
nemisphere  was  more  often  affected  than  the  right,  twenty-three  to 
eighteen.  M.  Gintrac  has  collected  ninety-three  cases  of  abscess  of 
the  right  half  of  the  encephalon,  and  eighty-five  of  the  left.  It  is 
principally  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  difierent  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  that  purulent  collections  are  found,  whilst  the  cortical 
substance  is  almost  exempt.  But  the  cerebellum,  which  is  abund- 
antly provided  with  grey  substance,  is  pre-eminently  subject  to 
abscess,  and  the  pons  very  little  so,  although  principally  formed  of 
white  matter.  Cerebral  abscesses, however,  arise  principally  in  the  me- 
dullary substance,  which,  although  less  vascular  than  the  grey,  is  not, 
therefore,  less  apt  to  inflame  and  suppurate.  The  volume  of  the  abscess 
is  sometimes  considerable,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a 
80— XL.  9Q 
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pigeon's  egg,  a  hen's  egg,  and  an  orange.  The  author  has  seen  the  hemi- 
sphere converted  almost  entirely  into  a  sac  full  of  pus.  The  form  of  the 
abscess  is  usually  rounded  or  ovoid.  When  two  or  more  abscesses  are 
contiguous,  they  generally  remain  separated  by  partitions  of  medullary 
substance.  But  communications  may  be  established  between  them. 
In  some  instances  several  foci  communicate  and  run  together,  pro- 
ducing a  cavity  of  irregular  form,  and  of  anfractuous  or  multilocular 
appearance.  The  pus  contained  in  cerebral  abscesses  is  usually 
greenish-yellow  or  olive-green,  thick,  creamy,  or  liquid  and  ropy. 
It  may  contain  a  pultaceous  reddish  matter ;  it  may  be  inodorous, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  is  very  fetid,  although  it  has 
had  no  communication  with  the  air.  It  is  generally  alkaline ;  under 
the  microscope  it  presents  ordinary  characters,  but  granules  are 
more  abundant  than  the  proper  pus  cells.  The  matter  is  sometimes 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  cerebral  substance,  the  surface  of 
which  may  be  softened  or  hardened,  injected,  red,  or  greyish, 
or  yellowish,  or  granular;  or  sometimes  it  is  enclosed  in  a  cyst. 
This  cyst  is  formed  of  a  vascular  membrane  of  variable  thickness, 
white,  reddish,  or  greyish  in  colour.  The  more  recent  the  cyst  is, 
the  thinner  and  softer  it  is.  From  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth  day 
and  later  it  becomes  thick  and  dense,  and  appears  formed  of  two  or 
three  membranes.  Of  these,  the  external  has  a  cellular  appearance, 
the  middle  may  be  dense,  resistant,  fibrous,  or  cellulo-fibrous  and 
vascular ;  the  internal  is  soft,  and  like  a  mucous  membrane.  This 
is  sometimes  covered  by  a  sort  of  thick  concretion  of  pus.  The  cyst 
is  sometimes  easily  detached  from  the  cerebral  substance,  at  other 
times  it  is  closely  united.  The  cysts  differ  from  those  which  are 
formed  round  hsBmorrhagic  clots.  The  latter  are  agents  of  secretion, 
absorption,  and  resolution.  Those  which  enclose  abscesses  do  not 
ful£Q  like  functions.  Their  membrane  is  rather  pyogenic  than 
absorbent.  Abscesses  are  rarely  found  diminishing  and  on  the 
road  to  cure ;  but  although  such  a  termination  is  exceedingly  rare, 
it  Is  not  impossible.  Cerebral  abscesses  have  a  tendency  to  open  to- 
wards the  points  where  there  is  the  least  resistance.  Pus  generally 
makes  its  way  towards  the  ventricles,  and  these  cavities  are  generally 
found  more  or  less  filled  with  it.  Very  rarely  the  matter  appears  at  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  Cerebral  abscesses  evacuated  by  the  nostrils 
have  been  reported,  but  the  minute  details  fail,  or  pus  is  said 
to  have  been  evacuated  by  the  ear.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  certain  cases  where  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear  enclosed  pus, 
the  cerebral  abscess  itself  did  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of 
the  petrous  bone,  of  which  the  surface  was  entire,  and  the  dura 
mater  intact.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  common  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  contemporaneous  affections  of  the  ear,  the 
membranes,  and  the  brain. — Journal  de  MSdecine  de  Bordeaux. 
Gazette  Midicale  de  Parte,  July  27. 

On  Convulsive  Tremor,  By  Dr.  William  A.  Hammokd. — Under 
this  term  Dr.  Hammond  describes  a  paroxysmal  affection,  of  which 
the  following  case  may  be  taken  as  an  example : — J.  S — ,  a  gentle- 
man, set.  85.  Ordinarily  had  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  score 
of  health.    Appetite  was  good,  and  all  functions  performed  with 
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regularity;  but  two  or  three  times  during  the  daj  he  would  be 
seized  with  severe  and  unrestrainable  muscular  tremor,  involving 
the  head  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  arms.  At  the  same 
time  there  would  be  sUght  headache  and  vertigo,  and  an  intense 
feeling  of  anxiety.  There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness,  not  even 
for  an  instant,  nor  inability  to  walk  or  to  direct  any  muscle,  and  no 
confusion  of  thought.  After  the  paroxysm  had  lasted  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  it  gradually  passed  off,  leaving  him  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  During  his  first  interview  with  Dr.  Hammond  he 
was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  is  thus  described : — "  He  was 
seized  with  as  much  suddenness  as  though  he  were  struck  with  an 
epileptic  fit.  His  head  shook  violently,  the  muscles  of  his  face  were 
convulsed,  his  arms  and  hands  trembled,  and  his  gluteal  muscles 
contracted  so  powerfully  as  to  cause  him  to  move  convulsively  up 
and  down  in  the  chair.  His  lower  extremities  were  altogether  free 
from  spasm  or  convulsion.  Upon  putting  my  hand  on  his  wrist,  1 
found  that  every  tendon  was  in  action,  and  in  the  arm,  hand,  neck, 
and  face,  the  vibration  of  the  muscular  fibres  could  be  distinctly 
seen  and  felt.  The  thermometer  applied  to  the  axUlaa  marked  101° 
Pahr.,  and  the  lesthesiometer  showea  an  increased  sensibility  of  the 
skin  of  the  face,  neck,  hands,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  tne  body 
examined.  The  respiration  was  quickened  and  the  pulse  was  in- 
creased from  80  to  95  per  minute.  During  the  paroxysm  he  con- 
versed rationally,  but  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  action  in 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  mouth,  and  chest.*'  In  this  case  the  attacks 
seem  to  have  been  brought  on  by  venereal  excesses,  the  first  paroxysm 
having  supervened  during  coitus.  He  rapidly  improved  under  treat- 
ment, which  consisted  of  a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  (to  counter- 
act supposed  cerebellar  irritation),  thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium three  times  a  day,  and  the  application  of  the  constant  galvanic 
current.  Two  other  cases  of  somewhat  similar  character  are  related, 
in  which  a  similar  treatment  proved  also  of  jiae.-^Ifew  York  Medical 
Journal,  June,  1867. 

On  the  Influence  of  Narrowing  of  the  JPuhnonary  Orifice  on  the 
JBhrmation  of  JPulmonarg  Tubercles,  By  M.  Lebsbt.  Presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  author,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches on  mechanical  influences  in  the  etiology  of  tuberculous 
affections,  has  been  struck  by  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  tubercle  in  cases  of  congenital  narrowing,  either  of  the 
cone  or  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  coincidence  has 
been  observed,  in  isolated  cases,  by  Favre,  Travers,  Gregory,  Louis, 
and  Creveld,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  noticed 
in  one  third  of  the  observed  cases,  ouen  under  circumstances  in 
which  no  other  etiological  element  of  tuberculisation  could  be  sup- 
posed to  exist.  The  author  has  been  able  to  collect  twenty- four 
facts  of  this  kind,  a  large  number  if  the  relative  rarity  of  this 
affection  be  taken  into  account.  The  frequent  development  of  tuber- 
cles in  connection  with  this  condition  is  the  more  striking,  as  nothing 
is  more  rare  than  to  meet  with  pulmonary  tubercles  in  alterations 
of  the  orifices  of  the  left  heart.  Three  forms  of  congenital  narrow- 
ing of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  to  be  distinguished — primitive 
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narrowness  of  the  vessel,  which  is  furnished  only  with  two  valyes, 
narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  arterial  cone,  and  narrowing  of  the 
orifice.  The  last  two  are  the  results  of  endocarditis  or  myocarditis, 
and  as  ordinarily  the  interventricular  septum  is  deficient,  this  in- 
flammation must  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  third  month  of 
intra-uterine  life.  The  foramen  ovale  remains  often  also  open,  the 
arterial  duct  more  rarely.  Hence,  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  is  irregular  and  incomplete.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchial, 
GBsophagean  and  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  also  of  the  sub- 
clavian, furnishes  only  an  incomplete  collateral  circulation,  whence 
arises  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  lungs,  so  that  they  are  observed 
to  be  small  and  incompletely  developed.  HhiB  irregular,  unequal, 
incomplete  circulation  in  places,  gires  rise  to  pulmonary  tubercle, 
whilst  the  most  intense  and  extended  pulmonary  hypereemia  from 
alteration  of  the  bicuspid  and  tricuspid  orifices  does  not  conduce  to 
its  development.  The  author  knows  neither  age  nor  disease  which 
presents  this  proportion,  »'.  e,  of  one  third  afiected  with  pulmonary 
tubercle,  and  hence  he  can  only  reffer  it  to  pulmonary  stenosis. 
The  character  of  the  tubercular  attabk  is  protracted,  progressive, 
and  fatal.  Hsemoptysis  is  frequent,  and  it  is  ordinarily  the  left 
lung  that  ifi  first  attacked,  and  not  the  right,  which  the  author 
thimcB  is  the  iMng  which  ordinarily  strffens  first.  The  anatomical 
characters  lae  the  sikme  as  in  other  forms  of  tuberculisation. — 
Gazette  Midicale  de  Paris,  July  27,  1807. 

Mupiwre  of  the  Tricuepid  Valves  of  the  Heart  from  JMghi.  By 
Alfred  Hitchcook^  M.J3.— AL  H-^,€9t.  2  ytvn  and.9  months,  of  a 
sanguine  and  veiy  nervous  temperauMint,  was  frightened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  July  16th,  1865,  by  an  alarm  suddenly 
sounded  by  the  steam  fire-whistle  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
house  where  she  was  sleeping. '  She  awoke  in  terror,  screaming  and 
panting  for  breath,  with  sufiocating  paroxysms.  '  She  died  seventy- 
eight'  hours  after  the  fright.  The  symptoms  present  were  vomiting, 
djspncBa,  lividity  of  skin,  absence  or  great  feebleness  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  radfial  pulse.  The  heart  sounds  were  too  feeble  to  bo 
heard,  or  too  tumultuous  and  irregular  to  be  identified.  There  was 
loud  moist  bronchial  and  tracheal  rattle. 

Autopsy, — "  The  right  auriculo- ventricular  valves  were  lacerated 
and  broken  in  their  substance  ;  also  several  of  the  cornea  columna 
and  chorda  tendinea  ;  and  the  endocardiac  serous  membrane  in  the 
vicinity  was  eccbymosed  and  elevated  by  the  infiltration  of  blood 
underneath  and  around  the  points  of  ruptured  tissue.  The  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  by  the  destruction  of  the  tricuspid  valves, 
had  become  one  continuous  pouch,  which  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  coagula." — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  New  York 
Med.  Journal^  May,  1867. 

The  Condition  of  the  Blood  after  Death  from  Snake  Bite.  By 
Professor  G.  B.  Halfobd,  M.D. — In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  bite 
of  the  cobra- di-capella,  and  in  animals  bitten  by  poisonous  snakes, 
Dr.  Halford  has  found  that  the  blood  contains  a  number  of  nucleated 
cells.  In  a  dog  killed  by  the  injection  of  cobra  poison  under  the  skin, 
these  cells  were  of  a  perfectly  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  on  the 
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average  of  tV^t^  of  an  inch.  The  nucleus  was  nearly  round,  and  77^^  of 
an  inch  broad.  On  the  second  day,  on  applying  magenta,  a  minute 
spot  became  visible  at  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cell. 
This  was  visible  in  all.  Of  tnese  cells  there  were  many  millions ; 
they  were  present  in  the  blood  of  every  part  of  the  body,  but  in 
much  greater  quantity  in  the  dark  congested  parts  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  poison  of  the  snake  itself,  Dr.  Halford  found,  besides  epithe- 
lium and  much  molecular  matter,  nucleated  cells  of  the  same  size 
as  those  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  dog,  but  no  spot  or  macula 
was  seen  in  the  circumference.  Dr.  Halford  believes  that  when 
a  person  is  mortally  bitten  by  the  eobra-di-capella»  molecules  of 
living  germinal  matter  ana  thrown  into  the  blood,  and  speedily 
grow  into  cells,  and  as  rapidly  multiply,  so  that  in  a  few  hours 
millions  upon  millions  are  produced  at  the  expense,  probably,  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  into  the  blood  during  respiration ;  hence  the  gradual 
decrease  and  ultimate  extinction  of  combustion,  and  chemical  change 
in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  followed  by  coldness,  sleepiness,  in- 
sensibility, slow  breathings  and  death.  Dr.  Halfiord  suggests  that 
cholera  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  pells  in  the  blood,  and 
refers  to  an  observation  by  Dr.  James  Cowan,  published  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Monthly  Beview,'  of  some  peculiar  bodies  in  the  blood 
of  a  cholera  patieAt,  and  also  to  an  observation  by  Yirchow  that  the 
white  corpuscles  are  increased  in  cholera,  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis. — Pamphlet,  Melbourne* 
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